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LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 26. Page 
Tue Intsx Perrace—Her Majesty’s Answer to Address of the 9th instant 
reported 1 
Prince Epwarp’s Taraxp—Observations Lord Penzance ; Reply, The Earl 
of Carnarvon . os is ah 2 


Statute Law Revision Bill (No. 194)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—{ Zhe Lord Chancellor) 7 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


Orroman Porte, &0.—REsotutTion— 

Moved to resolve, That this House concurs with Her Majesty’s Government as to the 
illegality of the demand addressed to the Ottoman Porte by the Three Powers, Austria, 
the German Empire, and Russia, in their identic note of 20th October 1874 y—(The 
Lord Stratheden and Campbell) 10 

After debate, previous question was put, “ ‘Whether the said question 

shall be now put?” Resolved in the Negative. 

Then it was moved to resolve, That this House regrets that no effectual measures seem 
to have been taken to prevent or to retard the definitive conclusion of a treaty between 
Austro-Hungary and the Danubian Principalities,— (Zhe Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell.) 


Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 
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Conspiracy, and Protection of Property Bill (No. 220)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°,” —( The Lord Chancellor) 32 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2° accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 
Then— 
Employers and Workmen Bill [Bill 259j}— 
Bill read 2* (according to order), and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House on Thursday next. 
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Aliens and Naturalization Bill [x.1.] (No. 226)— 

Alkali Works Bill [=.t.] (No. 227)— 

Chain Cables and Anchors Bill [«.1.] (No. 228)— 

Issue of Writs during Recess Bill [#-1.] (No. 229)— 

Meeting of Parliament Bill [#.1.] (No. 230)— 

Parliamentary Proceedings (Oaths and Costs) Bill [".u.] (No. 231)— 
Public Schools Bill [.u.] (No. 232)— 


Were severally presented (The Lord Chancellor) ; read 18 se . 42 
COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 26. 


Mercuant Surerine Acts AmEenpment (No. 2) Bru anp UnsEAworRTHY 
Suirs Buir— 


Notices, Sir Charles Adderley, Mr. Dillwyn - oo ae 
ComMMERCIAL TREATIES WITH FRANCE, ITaty, anD AustTRIA — Question, Mr. 
Butler-Johnstone; Answer, Mr. Bourke ce 44 
Crviz SERvIcE (Iemtaxp)—Satanres—Question, Mr. William M‘Arthur ; 
Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach “i 44 
Poor Law—Newrort Pacnet Union — Dismissau oF Mr. Hawes 
Hatrey—Question, Dr. Lush; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth ce 
Army— YEOMANRY AND Vosewranis<—-Bir or ApsuTants—Question, 
Colonel North ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy ie 46 
Crviz SERvIcE Cansmentee Rerort—Question, Mr. Monk; Masai 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer - 46 
Post Orrice — TELEGRAPHS AND Rartway ComPpanizs — s Quedion, Mr. 
Monk; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer o 47 
Navy—Tae Marine Licut Inranrry—Pay or Orricers — Question, Mr. 
Gorst; Answer, Mr. Hunt .. 47 
Pustic Business — Tue Savines Banks Bu — Question, Mr. Lyon 
Playfair ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. cen ee 
Pustic Bustness—Pustic Works Loans Brut—Locat Avutnoriries Loans 
Brrr—Observations, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 49 
Pustic Busryess—Porivrion or Rivers Bui—Question, Mr. Ripley 
Answer, Mr. Disraeli bad 49 
MeroantTILE Marine — Detarnine Cinanaweaeny hiss thcbdiiens Mr. 
Eustace Smith ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley as 49 
Pusuic Bustness—THE Mercuant Surprrne siadienviaeiiee Lord Tnsie 
Hervey ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley .. wee ee 
Army—Artittery—Heavy Guns—Question, a Price ; Sees, Lord 
Eustace Cecil . ae 
EvroPEAN Anwnance Soctrrry ‘Anbeohasen " her—Asbosersiees OF Mn. 
Reitty—Question, Mr. Stacpoole ; Answer, The Attorney General .. 51 
Cuina — Murper or Mr. Marcary at Manwine — Question, Sir George 
Campbell; Answer, Mr. Bourke vi ws 
Mercuant Suipprne Act, 1873—TxHEe Barque “ Sramar” — Question, 
Mr. Gourley ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley es .. «58 
Mercantite Marine — Rocker Apparatus — Question, Lord Claud J. 
Hamilton ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 53 
Pusuic Bonunes—Oopnnena AGAINST THE Prrson Act Amman Bru. 
—Question, Mr. Mundella; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 54 
County Counts Seivaasotniniee rok Dest—Case or WILLIAM iiasineinn 
—Personal Explanation, The Attorney General an 55 


' Army—Tue Summer Mana:vvres—ComPEnsation FOR DaMsGE To Ciksieinat 
AND ACCOUTREMENTS — Question, Colonel Kingscote; Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy ii eye iv Se 
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Betsy Holdings (England) (re-committed) Bill (Lords) 
222 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 23rd July] 57 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow, at two of the clock. 


Bill 200 Consolidation and Amendment (re-committed) Bill 
202 |— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 19th July] 77 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday. 


Offences against the Person Act Amendment Bill [Bill 155]— 
Pollution of Rivers Bill [Bill 252]— 
Savings Banks Bill [Bill 192]— 

Severally withdrawn. 


Snertrrs Susstirure (Scortanp) Satarres— 

Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair” .. 81 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “That”? to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘this House will, upon this 
day three months, resolve itself into the said Committee,” — (Ir. 
Ramsay)—-instead thereof. 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Question :’”-—The House divided; Ayes 57; Noes 
29: Majority 28. 

Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Mr. Stacpoole:)—Question 
put, and negatived. 

Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to :-—Matter considered in Committee. 

A Resolution agreed to; to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


East Inpvia, Avprror or Accounts, &c. [SupzRannvations ]— 


Considered in Committee a eg 
A Resolution agreed to; to be reported To- -morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Ecclesiastical Commission Act Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary Cross, Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Cubitt); presented, and read the first time [Bill 266] .. 88 


Restriction on Penal Actions and Redemption of Penalties Bill—Ordered (Sir 
Henry iar aaa Mr. eee. Cross) ; secre and read the first time 


[Bill 267] 83 
Sanitary Law (Dublin) Amendment Bill — Ordered (Mr. William Henry Smith, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach); presented, and read the first time [Bill 268] Bo 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 27. 


Entail Amendment (Scotland) Bill (No. 214)— 


Order of the Day for the House to be put into a Committee read 83 
Moved, ‘That the House do now go into Committee : ”—After short de- 
bate, Motion agreed to :—House in Committee (according to Order.) 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on Thursday 
next; and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 237.) 


PartiaMent—Pusiic Bustvess—Tue Mercuant Surpprinc Brrr—Question, 
Observations, Earl De La Warr; a The Earl of repo fe — 
Short debate thereon ee ; Ge, Oe 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 27. 


Mercuant Surpprvc Acts—Screw Sreamers Oarryine Grary—Question, 
Mr. Wilson; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 
ParutaMent — ARRANGEMENT oF Pustic Business — MERCHANT Sutera 
Acts AmenpMent (No. 2) Brrt—Questions, Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. Sullivan, 
Mr. J. G. Talbot, The Marquess of Hartington, Mr. Goldsmid ; 
Answers, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Speaker 
Moved, “That Government Orders of the Day shall have einai on Tuesdays sil 
Wednesdays for the remainder of the Session,’—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Jr. 
Newdegate :)—After further short debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 173, Noes 19; 
Majority 154. 


Crema Law—Sentence on Joun O’Brren—Question, Mr. Sullivan ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

CRIMINAL Luwatto AsyLum, Dunprum — JANE Hanton — Question, Mr. 
French ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 


aie age aa or Private Memsers—Question, Observations, Mr. 
Newdegate .. 
Moved, That this House do now adjourn,’ ’—(Mr. Newdegate : :)\—After 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Arp a Holdings (England) (re-commitied) Bill (Lords) 
ill 222 |— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 26th July] 


After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
this day. 


It being now Seven of the clock, the House suspended its Sitting. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


Agricultural Holdings (England) (re-committed) Bill (Lords) 
[Bill 222)]— 
Bill considered in Committee 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


East India Home Government (Appointments) Bill—Resolution [July 26] reported, 
and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Raikes, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. William me 
Smith); presented, and read the first time [Bill 272] 


Sheriffs Substitute (Scotland) Bill—Further proceeding on dies resumed :—Reso- 
lution [July 26] reported, and agreed to:—Bill ordered (Mr. Raikes, The Lord aanssie 
Mr. Secretary Cross) ; pr esented, and read the first time [Bill 273] .. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 28. 


Crmunat Law — Tue Spatprve Macisrrates—Case or Saran CHANDLER 
—Question, Mr. R. Power; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross - 
Poitution or Rrivers—Lezcis~atTion — Question, Mr. Tennant; Answer, 
Mr. Sclater-Booth 
PaRLIAMENT — ORDER OF Bustress—Question, ‘Observations, Mr. Mitchell 
Henry ; Reply, Mr. Speaker 
Moved, ‘“‘ That this House do now adjourn,’ (Mr. Mitchell Henry : )— 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
ef Holdings (England) (re-committed) Bill — 
222 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 27th July] 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; ‘to sit again 
To-morrow. 
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Unseaworthy Ships Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Sir Charles Adderley) 

After debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill to make provision for giving 
further powers to the Board of Trade for stopping Unseaworthy 
Ships, ordered (Sir Charles Adderley, Mr. Disraeli, Ur. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer); presented, and read the first time [Bill 274.] 


Suprry—ReErort— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [16th July], 
“That the third of the Resolutions which upon that day was reported 
from the Committee of Supply, relative to Criminal Prosecutions and 
Law Charges (Ireland), be now read a second time : ”—Question again 
proposed :—Debate resumed es 

Question put, and agreed to :—Resolution agreed to. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 29. 


Conspiracy, and Protection of Property Bill (No. 220)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) .. 
Amendments made: the Report thereof to be received on Monday next; 
and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 240.) 


Employers and Workmen Bill (No. 218)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into a Committee, read es 
After short debate, House in Committee ; Amendments made ; the Report 
thereof to be received on Monday next; and Bill to be printed, as 
amended. (No. 241.) 


County Surveyors Superannuation (Ireland) Bill (No. 219)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord O’ Hagan) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) Bill (No. 235)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,””—( The Lord Chancellor) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2° accordingly, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Entail Amendment (Scotland) Bill (No. 237)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) . 
Bill to be read 3" To-morrow ; and to be printed, as amended. (No. 242. g 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 29. 


Mercuant Surpprne Act, 1871—Tue “ ee ees Mr. Mac- 
donald ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

Irish Fisnertes — Irish Repropuctive Loan Funp — -naaliand, Mr. 
O’Connor Power; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

Lecat Departments Commisstion—Question, Lord Frederick Cavendink:s 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Crmmat Law —SEnTENCES FOR VIOLENT Assavtrs—Quoston, Mr. J. @. 
Talbot; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Mercuant Suiprine Act, 1871 — Prosscution at PooLze — ‘Question, Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley ‘ 

Ramways— Lever Crossing at Brprorp — Question, Captain Polhill- 
Turner ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

Pustic Busmvess — Locan Avrnoritres Loans Br — -Cnmthin. Mr. 

Hamond; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. ee 
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Mercuant Surrrmnc Act, 1871 — Passenczer Snips — Questions, Mr. 
Mac Iver; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

Insprcrors or Inia FisHERIES—REPorT—Question, Mr. Sullivan ; Answer, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach .. 

Army—Tue Summer Mana:uvres—Question, “Mr. Whitwell ; Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy i 


ParuiAMENT — Breach or Orper (Mr. Pramiii) — Obecevatiand, Mr. 
Plimsoll ‘ 
Order for resuming Adjourned ‘Debate on Question [22nd July], 
“That Mr. Plimsoll, the Member for Derby, for his disorderly conduct, be reprimanded, 
in his place, by Mr. Speaker,” read. 
Moved, ‘‘That the said Order be discharged,’’—(Mr. Disraeli :)—After 
short debate, Motion agreed to :—Order discharged. 


‘ec aa, Holdings (England) (re-committed) Bill (Lords) 
222 
Bill considered in Committee Fa rogress 28th July | 
After long time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be considered 
upon Thursday next, and to be pried: [Bill 277. ] 


UnsEawortuy Surps [REMUNERATION ]— 


Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to; to be reported To-morrow, at Two of 
the clock ae e . $e oe 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 30. 


Factorres 1n Inp1A—Observations, The Earl of peered Reply, The 
Marquess of Salisbury 


Department of Science and Art Bill (No. 221)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday next. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 30. 


County Covurts— Imprisonment FoR Desr—Case or WiiutAm SMALL- 
BoNES—Question, Mr. Charles Lewis; Answer, The Attorney General 

Peru—Tue Crew or THE ‘“ TatisMan’’—Question, Dr. ©. Cameron ; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke 

JupictaL SratisTics oF Scortaxp—Question, Mr. Lyon Playfair ; Answer, 
Mr. Assheton Cross an ' 

Ruies oF Minrrary Warrare — ConFERENCE ar Sr. Psrerssure — 
Question, Mr. Beckett-Denison ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

TurRKEY—ConsULAR TRIBUNALS—Question, Mr. Scourfield; Answer, Mr. 
Disraeli 

Post Orrice —Stockron-on-TzEs — Question, "Mr. Dodds; ‘Answer, Lord 
John Manners 

IMPRISONMENT BY JUDGE OF PRopatE Court — Case OF THOMAS DwyEr— 
Question, Mr. French; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland 

Mines—Usx or Brastina PowpErR—Question, Mr. Macdonald; Answer, 
Mr. Assheton Cross ‘ 

Spamns—Tue Orv, War— BomparpMenr oF SpantsH ViAcEs—Question, 
Mr. O’Clery ; Answer, Mr. Bourke : 

West ArricA — EXcHANGE OF TERRITORY—Questions, Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, Sir Joseph M‘Kenna; Answers, Mr. J. Lowther 

Tue Ticnzorne Triat—Question, Mr. Whalley; Answer, Mr. Assheton 
Cross 

Breach or Orper— Mr. Prison ann Mr. Bares— Personat Exria- 

NATION—Question, Mr. Bates; Answer, Mr. Disraeli 
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Unseaworthy Ships Bill [Bill 274)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Charles 
Adderley) 225 


After long debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for Monday next. 


Public Health Bill— 
Lords Amendments considered . . oo SB 
Several agreed to ; several amended, and agreed to; one disagreed to. 
Committee appointed, “to draw up Reasons to be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing 
to the Amendment to which this, House hath disagreed :”—List of the Committee. 
It being now five minutes to Seven of the clock, the House suspended 
its Sitting. oer 
The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


Suppiy—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : °— 


MeprcaL Epvucation or Women—Question, Observations, Mr. Cowper- 
Temple; Reply, Viscount Sandon :—Short debate thereon 267 

Tae Inpiay Anwy—Casz or Captain J. Barsir Cuarrerrox—Observa- 
tions, Sir Thomas Chambers, General Sir George Balfour ; Reply, Lord 


George Hamilton 270 
Tue Sucar ConveENTIoN, 1864—Observations, Mr. Ritchie ; ; Reply, Mr. 
Bourke :—Short debate thereon ~. 274 


Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leis the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army PurcuasE ComMissIon— 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £486,560, to complete the sum -” the Army Purchase Commission.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to ae ee o> 283 


Crvit Service eteneiainsdiieaan ITI.—Law anv Justice— 

(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £745,037, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1876, for the Constabulary Force in Ireland 284 

After ‘short debate, Moved, That the Chairman do report Progress, ‘and ask leave to 
sit again,’—(Mr. Charles Lewis: ‘)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(3-) £52,366, to complete the sum for Miscellaneous Legal Charges, Ireland, 


Crass [V.—Epvoation, ScrencE, AND ART. 
(4.) £6,726, to complete the sum for the National Gallery.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to . 287 
(5.) £1,506, to complete the sum for the National Portrait Gallery. 
(6. Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £9,550, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1876, for Grants in aid of the Expenditure of certain Learned Societies in Great 
Britain and Ireland” 287 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Item of £10,000, "for the Meteoro- 
logical Committee of the Royal Society, be reduced by £1 ,000, (Mr. M'‘Lagan :) 
—After short debate, Qneclian put: ~The Committee divided ; Ayes 43, Noes 56 ; 
Majority 13. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,” —(Mr. 
Monk : ‘)—Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 21, Noes 79 ; Majority 58. 
(7.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £7,668, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1876, for the Salaries and Expenses of the University of London” 289 
Moved, “That the Chairman do now leave the Chair,’—(Mr. Meldon :)—Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 
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Friendly Societies Bill— 


Lords Amendments considered .. oe oe ee 

Moved, ‘That this House do disagree with one of the Lords Amend- 
ments,”—( Zhe Chancellor of the Exchequer :)—After short debate, Motion 
agreed to. 

Several Amendments agreed to; several amended, and agreed to; several 
disagreed to ; and consequential Amendments made to the Bill. 


Committee appointed, “to draw up Reasons to be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing 
to the Amendments to which this House hath disagreed :”—List of the Committee. 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, JULY 31. 


Suprry—Order for Committee read :—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


County Courts—ImPrRIsONMENT FOR DestT—CasE OF WILLIAM SMALLBONES 
—Resotution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ this House has learnt with concern and regret that, notwithstanding the 
plain provisions of ‘The Debtors Act, 1869,’ the County Court Judge at Farnham 
committed to prison one William Smallbones for non-payment of a sum of costs 
awarded against him in a suit in equity, such imprisonment being, in the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Attorney General, stated to this House on the 22nd of July, wholly 
illegal, and extending continuously over eight months; and that, inasmuch as it ap- 
pears that such imprisonment took place under an order of the judge made as 
upon the commission of a contempt of court, this House is of opinion that the 
exercise of the power of committal for contempt of court by County Court judges 
ought to be placed under greater legislative restraint,’—(Mr. Charles Lewis,)— 
instead thereof .. re a® ee + 


After short debate, Question put, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Question :”"—The House divided ; Ayes 74, Noes 
18; Majority 56. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee— 
Crvm Service Estimates — Crass ITV.—Enpvcation, Scrence, anp Ant. 


(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £13,950, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1876, for Grants to Scottish Universities” ‘is fs is 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £13,750, be 
granted, &c.,’”’—(Dr. Cameron :)—After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. , 

(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £13,750, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1876, for Grants to Scottish Universities” ys) ve we 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £13,630, be 
granted, &c.,”—(Sir Charles W. Dilke :)—After short debate, Question put :—The 
Committee divided ; Ayes 12, Noes 111; Majority 99. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

33 £1,500, to complete the sum for the National Gallery, &c., Scotland. 

3-) Motion made, and Question proposed, “'That a sum, not exceeding £488,668, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1876, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland” si = ‘ we 

After debate, Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again,’—(Mr. Meldon :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £486,318, be 

granted, &c ,”—(Mr. Meldon :)—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 
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[July 31.] Page 
Suprry—Crvi Service Estimates—Committee—continued. 
Original Question again a geet 
Motion made, and Question “That a sum, not exceeding £458,554, be 
granted, &.,”—(Mr. Ward a yom further short debate, Motion, by leave, with- 


drawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
— to be reported upon Monday; Committee to sit again upon 
onday 


House Occupiers Disqualification Removal Bill [Bill 164]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read the third time,” —(Sir H. Drummond 
Wol 


338 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, ”_( Mr. Dodds : :) — After 
short debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 27, Noes 87; 
Majority 60. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time.” 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. Dillwyn :)—After 
further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time: ” 
—Debate adjourned till Monday. 

Infanticide Bill [Bill 43]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,’—(Mr. Charley) .. 389 


Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be adjourned,”—(JM/r. Vance :)—After short 
debate, Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Tuesday next. 


Mr. Bares—Morion ror A Szetect CommitrEE— 

Moved, “ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into certain charges 
made by Mr. Plimsoll, Member for an against Mr. ja Member for agen: "5 
—(Mr. Bates) j 340 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House deems it unnecessary at present to occupy itself with a ial 
inquiry into the matters in dispute between the honourable Member for Derby and 
the honourable Member for Plymouth,’—(Sir Wilfrid Lawson,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : »—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, no stain rests upon the character of the 
honourable Member for Plymouth in consequence of the statements made in this House 
by the honourable Member for oats: on the 22nd of this instant J paly oh AO E. J. 
Reed,)—instead thereof 859 

After further debate, Question, “That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Question,” put, and negatived. 

Question proposed, 

“That the words ‘in the opinion of this House, no stain rests upon the character of 
the honourable Member for Plymouth in consequence of the statements made in 
this House by the honourable Member for Derby on the 22nd of this instant July,’ 
be added to the word ‘ That ’ in the Original Question.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, to insert, after the 
word “Plymouth,” the words ‘or that of any other Member of 
this House,”—(Sir Charles W. Dilke) .. 362 
After further debate, Question, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted, ” 
put, and negatived : :—Words added to the word “That” in the Original 
Question. 


Main Question, as amended proposed, 


“ That, in the opinion of this House, no stain rests upon the character of the honourable 
Member for Your in consequence of the statements made in this House by 
the honourable Member for Derby on the 22nd of this instant July.” 
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Mr. Batzs—Morion ror a Serect CommirrEE—continued. 
Amendment proposed, to add, at the end thereof, the words ‘‘ and unsup- 
ported by evidence,’ (Mr. Monk) , 
Question proposed, “That those words be there inserted: — After 
further short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


National School Teachers Residences (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Sir Michael Hicks. 
Beach, Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland); presented, and read the first time [Bill 279] 


LORDS, MONDAY, AUGUST 2. 


Summary Prosecutions (Appeals) (Scotland) Bill (No. 191)— 

Bill read 3* (according to Order) 

Amendment moved, line 21, after (‘J udge, "Yj insert (‘ and by law subject 
to review,” )—( Zhe Duke of Buccleuch :\—After short debate, on Question ? 
Resolved in the Negative : ; Amendments made; Bill passed, and sent to 
the Commons. 


Conspiracy, and Protection of Property Bill (Nos. 220-240)— 

Amendments reported (according to Order) . 

Amendment moved, in Clauses 4 and 5, page 2, lines 10 and 36, to leave 
out (‘‘ of service,” )—(Zhe Karl of Rosebery : :)—After short debate, on 
Question? their Lordships divided; Contents 17, Not-Contents 24; 
Majority 7 :—Resolved in the Negative. 

Further Amendments made; Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next; and 
to be printed, as amended. (No. 249.) 


Militia Laws Consolidation and Amendment Bill (No. 243)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl Cadogan) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2*, an committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


CATHEDRALS AND CourcHES—ReEtuRNs—Question, Lord Hampton ; Answer, 


Earl Beauchamp 


COMMONS, MONDAY, AUGUST 2. 


Prison ReEGuLATIONS — CLERICAL VESTMENTS — Question, Mr. Parnell; 
Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

MeEtRoportis—QuvuEEN ANNE’s StTaTuE—Sr. Pau’ 8 CHURCHYARD —~ Question, 
Mr. Gorst ; Answer, Lord Henry Lennox 

CRIMINAL Tiswr-ceainiaeaien on Joun QO’ Darev—~Question, “Mr. Parnell ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Crmmat Law —Case or SamMven Dawson — Question, Mr. Macdonald ; 
Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth oe 

Dominion oF CaANADA—IMMIGRATION AND CotonizaTIon—Question, Mr. A. 
Peel; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 

Customs anp Intanp Revenvr— Bonpep WaAREHousEs — Question, Lord 
Frederick Cavendish ; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith 

Army—ADJUTANTS OF Mcstiaer-thpsetion, Colonel Naghten; Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy 

Army— WINCHESTER Barracks—Question, Colonel Naghten ; Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy 

AssAULTS ON WoMEN AND Ontpren — LzarsLation — Question, Colonel 
Egerton Leigh ; Answer, Mr. Disraeli 

Crmiat Procepure (ScortanD)—THe OasE oF Curisriz v. Grtsox— 
Question, Dr. Cameron ; Answer, The Lord Advocate .. 

Post Orrick (IRELAND) —Counrry Lerrer Oarrirs—Tar Case or 

Patrick OCvuLLEN — Question, Mr. Redmond; Answer, Lord John 

Manners yp Py: 4 cp rr 
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Army—ADJUTANTS OF Sirens Chditbod Colonel Alexander; ca eae 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy ‘ 

Cenmat Law—Farat Occurrence NEAR GALASHIELS—PROSECUTION OF A 
ConstabLe—Question, Mr. Trevelyan; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 

Monastic AND ConvenTUAL InstiTuTIONs — Returns — Question, Mr. 
Cawley ; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 

Army—Tue Autumn Mana@uvres—Question, Mr. Hayter; " Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy 

Canova, Law — Tue Convicr Monsen — ‘Observations, “Mr. Mé Carthy 
Downing ‘ 


Unseaworthy Ships Bill [Bill o74]— 

Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 

the Chair,”—(Sir Charles Adderley) an ie 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the overloading of merchant ships cannot be effectually restrained unless 
owners and captains are prohibited from loading their ships beyond a load-line limit of 
safety which has either been sanctioned by the Government, or submitted to the Go- 
vernment for record,” —(Mr. E. J. Reed,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ”—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 

agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

After long time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 

upon Zhursday, and to be printed. [Bill 281.] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 3. 
Private Bustness—Observations, Lord Redesdale 


Vivisection Regulation Bill (No. 85)— 

Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Order be discharged,” —( The Lord Henniker. ) 

Motion agreed to:—Order discharged; and Bill (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 

Friendly Societies Bill (Nos. 173, 208, 215)— 

Commons amendments to Lords amendments, and Commons consequential 
amendments and reasons for disagreeing to one of the Lords amend- 
ments considered (according to Order) 

After short debate, Commons amendments agreed to, ‘and the Lords 
amendments to which the Commons have disagreed not insisted on. 

Sale of Food and Drugs Bill (Nos. 112, 155, 193)— 

Commons consequential amendment considered (according to Order) 

Moved, ‘‘That their Lordships should not agree to the consequential 
amendment,” — (Zhe Lord President): — Consequential amendment 
disagreed to. 


Committee appointed to prepare a reason to be offered to the Commons for the Lords 
disagreeing to the said amendment : The Committee to meet forthwith : Report from 
Committee of the reason prepared by them; read, and agreed to; and a message 
sent to the Commons to return the said Bill, with the reason. 


Traffic Regulation (Dublin) Bill (No. 239)— 
Hoved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2?,”"—( Zhe Lord President) 
Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2°, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House on Thursday next. 
Parliamentary Elections (Returning Officers) Bill (No. 250)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(The Viscount Enfield) 
Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2°, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House on Jriday next. 
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Army—Royat Limerick Mnru—Case or Joun Lezr—Question, Observa- 
tions, The Earl of Limerick; Reply, The Duke of Richmond te 


West Coast or Arrrca—Observations, The Earl of Carnarvon 


Mercuant Surps—Morion ror AN ADDRESS— 


Moved that an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to 
give special directions that every precaution be taken from the prorogation till the 
next meeting of Parliament to secure the safety of merchant seamen who may be 
employed in merchant ships, which may obtain clearance during that period, from 
dangers arising from the want of repair or decay of the ships in which they wy) be 
engaged as crews,—(Zhe Earl Russell) 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) seithdareie, 


Cooxtes IN JAMAICA—QuvESTION—MoTION FoR A ReTuRN— 


Moved an Address for Return of the number of Coolies imported in 1873 and 1874 into 
the colonies of Mauritius, Trinidad, Jamaica, and British Guiana ; showing their 
total cost in each colony and the proportion of such cost which is are from the 
colonial resources,—(The Lord Stanley of Alderley y) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 3. 

Navy—Tue Drrecror GENERAL OF THE Mepicat DEPARTMENT—Question, 
Mr. Forsyth; Answer, Mr. Hunt 

Coryricut—Issvz or A Roya Commisston—Question, Mr. Edward J enkins ; 
Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

MErTROPOLIS—EXPLosION IN THE REGENT’s Park—Macctxsrretp Brrwor— 
Question, Sir Thomas Chambers; Answer, Lord Henry Lennox a 

West ArricA— ALLEGED TRANSFER OF TERRITORY— THE GamsBiA SETTLE- 
MENT—Question, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 

Tue TicuporneE CasE—TuHE Witness Miva Jury—Question, Dr. Kenealy ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Tue Master or THE Rowts — Case or May vy. O’ Net — Question, Mr. 
O’Connor Power; Answer, The Solicitor General 


ee 


Suprrry-—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”— 
Navy—Trarmine or Capers—CompPeritrive Examivations—REsoLtvution— 
Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the abandonment of the principle of limited 
competition in the appointment of Cadets to the Naval Service is inexpedient,”— 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre,)—instead thereof 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Question:”—The House divided; Ayes 133, 
Noes 76; Majority 57. 

Army—TuHe ArtiIttERY Ground, Finspury Square—Observations, Sir 
John Lubbock ; Reply, Mr. Gathorne Hardy :—Short debate thereon 

Navy—Enetne Room Artiricers—Question, Observations, Mr. Gorst . 

Navy—Heravy mre rg er Price ; Reply, Mr. Hunt :— 
Short debate thereon nie 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. acne do now leave the Chair, ” put, 
: and agreed to. 


ee 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Navy Estimates. 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £4,400, Supplementary sum for Wages, &c. to Seamen and Marines.—After short 
debate, Vote te agreed to 


(2.) £1, 300, Supplementary sum for Half-Pay, Reserved and Retired any to Officers 
of the Navy and Marines.—After debate, Vote agreed to 
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Surprry—Navy Estmmates—continued. 
(3.) £1,822,069, for Dockyards and Naval Yards at Home and Abroad.—After debate, 


Vote "agreed to , 489 
(4.) £1,261,000, for Naval Stores"for, building, repairing, and outfitting the Fleet and } 

Coast Guard.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 502 
(5.) £902,608, for Steam Machinery and Ships aati by Contract. 

Vote ag7 reed to 2 502 


(6.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £652,751, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of New Works, Buildings, 
Machinery, and Repairs, which will come in course of payment during the year _ 
ending on the 31st day of March 1876” 503 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £644,751, be 
granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Edwards.) 
After short debate, Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave 
to sit again,’ (Dr. Kenealy y :)\—Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 
(7.) £145,088, for Greenwich Hospital and School.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 504 
(8.) £82, 276, to complete the sum for the British Museum. 
Resolutions to be reported. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £505, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1876, 
for the Expenses of the Office of the Commissioners of Education in Treland” -. 506 
Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’—(Mr. 
Meldon : :)—After short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided ; Ayes 23, 
Noes 88; Majority 65. 
Original Question again proposed. 
Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Chairman do now leave 
the Chair,”—(Mr. Parnell :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee also report Progress ; 
to sit again Zo-morrow. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 4. 


Lazovrers’ Dwe.tines (IrELaAnD)—Lezaistation—Question, Mr. Whitwell ; 
Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach i oe .. 4508 


Surrpty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


SupPLEMENTARY Estrmates—Observations, Question, Mr. Dodson ; Reply, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer:—Debate thereon .. 509 
Tue ‘Ticusorne Triat — Observations, Mr. bcm ; Reply, Mr. 
W. H. Smith di 524 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. eine do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee 
Orviz Service Estimates—Ciass IV.—Epvcation, Screncz, anp Art— 


(In the Committee.) 


Ms £505, to complete the sum for Commissioners of Education, Ireland. 
£1,739, to complete the sum for the National Gallery, Ireland, &c. 
ne j £1, ‘550, to complete the sum for the Royal Irish Academy. 
4) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £3,648, be 
ales to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year — on the ‘3st day of March 
1876, for the Queen’s University in Ireland” 526 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exteeding £2,387, be ' 
granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Errington :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(5.) £4,926, to complete the sum for Queen’s Colleges, Ireland. 
Crass V.—Cotontat, ConsvLAR, AND OTHER Foretcn SERVICEsS— 
(6. } £144,742, to complete the sum for Diplomatic Services. 
(7. Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £186,139, be 


granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
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Suprty—Crvit Service Estimarrs—continued. 
1876, for the Consular Establishments Abroad, and for other Expenditure chargeable 
on the Consular Vote ” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £182,574, be 
granted, &c.,’—(Mr. John Holms :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(8.) £72,105, to complete the sum for the Colonies, Grants in Aid. 

(9.) £2,485, to complete the sum for the Orange River Territory and St. Helena. 

(os oy ,082, to complete the sum for the Commissions for Suppression of the Slave 


(11.) £9,173, to complete the sum for Tonnage Bounties, &c. and Liberated African 
Department. 
(12.) £4,176, to complete the sum for Emigration. 
(13.) £3,800, to complete the sum for the Treasury Chest. 
Cuass VI.—SvupERANNUATION AND RETIRED ALLOWANCES AND 
GRATUITIES FOR CHARITABLE AND OTHER PuRPOSES. 
14.) £325,359, to complete the sum for Superannuation and Retired Allowances 
15.) £27,600, to complete the sum for Merchant Seamen’s Fund and Pensions. 
16.) £23,500, to complete the sum for Relief of Distressed British Seamen Abroad. 
17.) £14,071, to complete the sum for Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland. 
(18.) £3 ,637, to complete the sum for Miscellaneous Charitable Allowances, &c. Great 
Britain. 
(19.) £3,988, to complete the sum for Miscellaneous Charitable Allowances, &c. 
Ireland. 


4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Crass VII.—MiscEttangous, Sprciat, anp Temporary OBJECTs. 


(20.) £28,722, to complete the sum for Temporary Commissions. 

a £2,520, to complete the sum for Deep Sea Exploring Expedition. 
22.) £917, to complete the sum for Arctic Expedition. 

(23.) £4,373, to complete the sum for Miscellaneous Expenses. 


RevenvE DepartMENTs—Post Orrice Packer AND TELEGRAPH SERVICES. 


(24.) £830,896, to complete the sum for Revenue Departments. 
25 £1,415,172, to complete the sum for Inland Revenue. 
(26.) £2,530,210, to complete the sum for the Post Office. 
(27.) £652,688, to complete the sum for the Post Office Packet Service. 
(28.) £7 35, 714, to complete the sum for the Post Office satel Service.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to fete és 
Gecretmmenaner EstIMaTEs. 
29.) £5,000, Supplementary sum for Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens. 
i £500, Supplementary sum for Houses of Parliamgnt. 
ue £6,000, Supplementary sum for County Court Buildings. 
£550, for Marlborough House. 
£13, 189, Supplementary sum for the Local Government Board, Ireland. 
Gs £1,000, for the Sub Wealden Exploration. 
(35.) £2, '000, for the Paris International Maritime Expedition. 
36.) £7,500, for the Entertainment of the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
37.) £8,250, for Repayment of Moneys under “The London and North Western Rail- 
way Company (New Lines, &c.) Act, 1875.” 
(38.) £2,200, Supplementary sum for the House of Commons. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 
Public Works Loans (re-committed) Bill [Bill 269]— 


Bill considered in Committee .. oh ie 
After some time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


Local Authorities Loans (re-committed) Bill [Bill 197]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) te 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Supreme Court of Judicature Act (1873) Amendment (No. 2) 
Bill (Lords) [Bill 162] 

Bill consedered in Committee [Progress 13th July] : , 

After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 

Zo-morrow. 
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Restriction on Penal Actions and Remission of Penalties 
Bill [Bill 267]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,” — (Sir Henry 
Selwin-I. bbetson) a np 
After short debate, Second Reading deferred. 


Ways anp Mzeans— 
Considered in Committee zy oe 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty, for the service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March 1876, the sum of £24,982,153 be granted 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 5. 


Conspiracy, and Protection of Property Bill (Nos. 220, 
240, 249)— 
Bill read 3* (according to Order), with the Amendments .. 
Further Amendments made; Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Employers and Workmen Bill (Nos. 218, 241)— 
Bill read 3* (according to Order), with the Amendments 
Further Amendments made ; Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Militia Laws Consolidation and Amendment Bill (No. se 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee, read 
After short debate, House in Committee. 
Amendments made: —the Report thereof to be received To-morrow ; 
and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 264.) 
Turnpike Acts Continuance Bill (No. 222)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) wis 
An Amendment made; and Bill to be read 3* Zo-morrow. 


Licurretp CapiruLaR EstatEs— Question, Observations, Lord Vernon; 
Reply, The Earl of Chichester :—Short debate thereon 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 5. 


CuassirreD British Surps—Question, Mr. Gorst; Answer, Sir Charles 
Adderley 

Toe Ticnporne CasE— THE Witnesses Horwoop AND JEAN Lu— 
Questions, Dr. Kenealy; Answers, Mr. Assheton Cross 

REGIMENTAL Excuances AcT—THE WARRANT AND Thasenneniinitinasiions 
The Marquess of Hartington ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Toe New Forest—Question, Mr. Fawcett; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith 

Crviz Service Ineurry Commisston—Ovurpoor OFFicERs oF CusToms— 
Question, Mr. Joseph Cowen ; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith 

ELEMENTARY Epvcation «Act—Scuoot AccoMMoDATION AT GRAVESEND— 
Question, Mr. Mundella; Answer, Viscount Sandon Dy 

Post OFrricE—TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH THE CHANNEL IsLANDS— 
Question, Mr. Bruce; Answer, Lord John Manners 

Tue TICHBORNE Cask—-Chuestion, Mr. Whalley ; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith 

APPOINTMENT OF A Pusiic ProsEcuToR—Question, Sir Eardley Wilmot; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

West Arrica—DIsTURBANCES ON THE GoLD Coast—Question, Sir Eardley 
Wilmot; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther R 2% 

Hicnway Laws — Lzarstation — Question, Mr. Rodwell ; " Answer, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth . . 

Army — Orpnance — HEAvy Muzzuz - Loapina Guns — Question, Mr. 

Hanbury-Tracy ; Answer, Lord Eustace Cecil es af 
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Meproat Orricers oF THE Anmy—Question, Mr. Mitchell Henry; Answer, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy Me ‘ my 


Suprry—-Rerort—Resolutions [August 4] sabe 
Cramomnat Law — Sentence on Cotonen Baker — Observations, Dr. 
Kenealy ; Reply, Mr. Assheton Cross :—Short debate thereon 
Resolutions 1 to 7 agreed to. 
Resolution 8— 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £72,105, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course o ’ payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1876, in aid of Colonial Local Revenue, and 
for the Salaries and Allowances of Governors, &c., and for other Expenses in certain 
Colonies,” 

—read a second time 

Amendment proposed, to leave out “ £72, 105, ” and insert “ £32,105,” — 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson, )—instead thereof. 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That ‘£72,105’ stand part of the 
Resolution :”—The House divided; Ayes 189, Noes 10; Majority 179. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Resolutions 9 to 28 agreed to. 

Resolution 29— 

“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding £5,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1876, for the Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens,” 

—read a second time ; 
After short debate, Resolution agreed to. 
Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


Unseaworthy Ships Bill [Bill 274]— 
Bill, as amended, considered . 
After debate, Bill to be read the third time To-morrow. 


Agricultural Holdings (England) Bill (Zords) [Bill 277]— 
Bill, as amended, considered . 
After debate, Bill re-committed in respect of Clauses 11 and 85; ‘ considered 
in Committee, and reported ; as amended, considered :—Bill to be read 
the third time Zo-morrow. 


Restriction of Penal Actions and Remission of Penalties 
Bill [Bill 267)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Henry Selwoin- 
Ii bbetson) ‘ 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


Supreme Court of Judicature Act (1878) Amendment (No. 2) 
Bill (Lords) [Bill 162]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 4th August } 2% 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, with Amendments ; ; as 
amended, to be considered Zo-morrow. 


Post Office (Superannuation and Gratuities) Bill [Bill oo le 
Moved, ‘‘That the Order for Committee be discharged, ti, a uidtut : 
Smith) : 
Motion agreed to :—- Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


Department of Science and Art Bill (Lords) [Bill 283]— 
Moved, ‘“‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”’—( Viscount Sandon) 
Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow. 


Foreign Jurisdiction Bill (Zords) [Bill 284]— 
Moved,‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Bourke) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 
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Public Works Loans Bill [Bill 269]— 
Bill, as amended, considered . .. 604 


After short debate, Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Ways anp Means— 
Resolution [August 4] reported, and agreed to. 


Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor = the 
Exchequer, Mr. William Henry Smith) ; presented, and read the first time 604 


LORDS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 6. 
CarprinaAL Manntnc—Observations, Lord Oranmore and rep ii Reply, 
The Duke of Richmond :—Short debate thereon ; . 605 
Army (Irrianp)—GeneraL Orver, No. 882—Appress ror A ParEr— 


Moved for Address fur, Copy of General Order, No. 882, oes hee General’s _ 
Dublin, 30th July 1875,—( The Earl of Limerick) 612 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
Army (Inp1a)— Cavatry Retrers—Question, Lord Waveney ; Answer, 


Earl Cadogan .. 612 
Army (Inp1a)—Hi1 SawaTarta—Question, Lord Waveney ; ; Answer, The 
Marquess of Salisbury :—Short debate thereon & .. 612 
Unseaworthy Ships Bill— 
Bill read 1* ‘ «s 614 


After short debate, Bill to be printed ; and to be read 2* on Monday next. 
(No. 265.) 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 6. 
Sza Fisnerres (Scortanp)—HeEr Maszsty’s Suir “ Jackat”’—Question, 


Mr. Yeaman; Answer, Mr. Hunt on 614 
Tue CaPE oF Goop Horge—REtiaiovus Bovres—Asorrrion. or Grants— 
Question, Mr. Edward Jenkins; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 615 
Inp1a — Expenses oF VIcEREGAL JouRNEYS—Question, Mr. Alexanies 
M‘Arthur ; Answer, Lord George Hamilton .. 615 
Merroporis— WANDSWORTH Common—Question, Mr. Gorst ; Answer, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth . 616 
Dominion or Canapa—SuPreme Courr oF Arrrat—Question, Mr. Jackson ; : 
Answer, Mr. J. Lowther .. 616 
Merropoiis—Tue Buriiweton House CoronnaDE—Question, Mr. Beresford 
Hope; Answer, Lord Henry Lennox ei = .. 617 


Unseaworthy Ships Bill [Bill 281]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Sir Charles 
Adderley)... 617 
After short debate, Question put, and’ agreed to:—Bill read the third 
time, and passed. 


Supreme Court of Judicature Act (1873) Amendment (No, 2) 
Bill (Lords) [Bill 162]— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. 625 
After debate, Bill re-committed, in respect of a new Clause ; considered in 
Committee, and reported; as amended, considered ; read the third time, 
and passed, with Amendments. 


Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill— 


Moved, ‘‘ That = Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exch 652 
After debate, e. put, and agreed to: :—Bill read a second time, and 
committed for To-morrow. 
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Sheriffs Substitute (Scotland) Bill [Bill 273)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Zhe Lord Advocate) 679 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “it is not expedient to proceed with this measure until this House has had 
the opportunity of fully considering the changes which it would be desirable to make 
on 3 whole judicial establishment in Scotland,’—(Sir George Balfour,)—instead 
thereo 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Question :’”’— The House divided; Ayes 61, Noes 

19; Majority 42. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 

for To-morrow. 


Local Authorities Loans (re-committed) Bill [Bill 197]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 4th August | 681 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,”’—(Mr. Fawcett :)—After short debate, Question put:—The 
Committee divided; Ayes 12, Noes 52; Majority 40. 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered. 7»-morrow. 


LORDS, SATURDAY, AUGUST 7. 


Their Lordships met ;—and having gone through the Business on the 
Paper, without debate— {House adjourned. } 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, AUGUST 7. 
Tue TicHBoRNE CasE—ARTHUR mamta ih ew 0s Mr. Whalley ; patie 


Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson +g .. 682 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill— 
Order for Committee read 683 


_After short debate, Bill considered in Committee, and reported, without 
Amendment ; to be read the third time upon Monday. 


Remission of Penalties Bill [Bill 267|— 

Bill, as amended, considered .. 691 

Moved, “That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Sir ‘Henry Sehwin- 

betson.) 

After short debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out all the words from 
the word ‘‘be”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the word 
‘‘re-committed,”—(Sir Charles W. Dilke,)—instead thereof. 

After further short debate, Question, ‘That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Question,” put, and negatived :—Words added :— 
Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in 
Committee. 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, considered ; 
Amendments aes :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Registration of Trade Marks (re- committed) Bill (Lords) 


[Bill 276]— 
Order for Committee read :—Hoved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) 703 


Amendment proposed, “ That this House will, upon this day two months, 
resolve itself into the said Committee —( Mr. Alfred Marten :)—After 
short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :—Question put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, considered ; read the third time, and passed, with Amend- 
ments, 
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Land Titles and Transfer Bill (Lords) [Bill 105)— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 28th June] “a es 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered upon Monday. 


Conspiracy, and Protection of Property Bill— 
Lords Amendments considered, and agreed to =e 


Sheriffs Substitute (Scotland) Bill [Bill 273]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”’—( Zhe Lord Advocate) v2 ap B 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday. 


House Occupiers Disqualification Removal Bill [Bill 164|— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [31st July], 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read the third time :’—Question again 
‘proposed as he a ad a 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”— 
—(Mr. Edward Jenkins.) 

After further short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 20, 
Noes 54; Majority 34. 

Original Question again proposed :—Woved, ‘‘That this House do now 
adjourn,” —(Sir Charles W. Dilke :)—After further short debate, Ques- 
tion put:—The House divided; Ayes 23, Noes 31; Majority 8. 

Then, on the Motion of Mr. Kay - Shuttleworth, Debate adjourned till 
Monday. 


Offences against the Person Bill— 
Order for Consideration of Lords Amendments read a ait 
[House counted out. | 


LORDS, MONDAY, AUGUST 9. 


REFoRMATORIES—MOorIon FoR A REetuRN— 


Moved for, Address for Return of the number of committals to Reformatories during 
the last two years by justices in petty sessions; stating the ages of the children, the 
nature of the offences, and the duration of the sentences,—(The Earl of Shaftesbury) 


Motion agreed to. 


Frencu Protestant Service, CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL—Question, Obser- 
vations, The Archbishop of Canterbury; Reply, The Duke of Richmond 


APPELLATE Business oF THIS HovsE—Morion ror A Return— 


Moved for, “ A Return of Number of Causes effective for Hearing at the commencement 
of the present Session ; number of Causes set down for Hearing from the commence- 
ment of the present Session up to the Whitsuntide Recess; total number of effective 
Causes before Whitsuntide ; total number of Causes heard during the present Session, 
distinguishing the number of such Causes as were brought into the House during the 
present Session ; and the number of Causes set down for Hearing subsequently to the 
Whitsuntide Recess,’—{ The Lord Redesdale) a “P es 


Motion agreed to. 


National School Teachers (Ireland) Bill (No. 258)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord President) | in 

Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now,”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘ this day three months,’’)—( Zhe Karl of Donoughmore.) 

After debate, on Question, That (‘‘now’’) stand part of the Motion ? their 
Lordships divided; Contents ‘88, Not-Contents 17; Majority 21:— 
Resolved in the Affirmative ; Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 

Division List, Contents and Not-Contents — es 
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Unseaworthy Ships Bill (No. 265)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord President) ‘ 
After debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and come 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


Agricultural Holdings (England) Bill— 
Commons Amendments considered (according to Order) and agreed to 


wo Court of Judicature Act (1873) Amendment (No. 2) 


Commons Amendments considered (according to Order) 

After short debate, Several Amendments agreed to, with Amendments ; and some disagreed 
to; anda Committee appointed to prepare reasons to be offered to the Commons for the 
Lords disagreeing to the said amendments: The Committee to meet forthwith ; Report 
from Committee of the reason prepared by them; read, and agreed to ; and a message 
sent to the Commons to return the said Bill, with the reason. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, AUGUST 9. 
Burntisland Harbour Bill (by Order)— 
Lords Amendments considered . 
Several Amendments agreed to ; "several disagreed to. 


Committee appointed, “to draw up Reasons to be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing 
to the Amendments to which this House hath disagreed :—List of the Committee 


Reasons for disagreeing to certain of the Lords Amendments reported, and agreed to :— 

To be communicated to The Lords. 

IrRELAND—REFORMATORIES—BELFAST MaaisTrRaTEs—Question, Mr. Ward; 
Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ; 

CrentraL Asta—Russtan ExpEpDITION TO Murv—Question, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Arwy—ADsUTANTS OF Miri11a— Question, Mr. Hubbard ; " Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy 

Crvi SERVICE Esr1maTEs—Question, General Sir George Balfour ; Answer, 
Mr. W. H. Smith ; 

REporT oF THE COMMITTEE ON Foreten Loans—TuE Honpuras Repre- 
SENTATIVE—Question, Sir John Lubbock; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Merropotis—Bow Srreet Porice Court—Question, Mr. Forsyth; Answer, 
Lord Henry Lennox 


EnpowrEp ScHoo~ts—FE.stTeEp ' i ra OF THE us MastEr— 
Question, Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth ; Answer, Viscount Sandon 

MercantitE MarineE—TRANSFER OF British VESSELS TO ForEIGN Frics— 
Question, Mr. Norwood; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

Vatuation (Merroports) Acr, 1869 — Question, Sir William Vea: 
Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth . 

Army — Non-Comaissionep Orricers — Question, Sir Henry Havelock ; 
Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Post OrricE—CoMMUNICATION WITH Arprrney—Question, Sir Eardley 
Wilmot; Answer, Lord John Manners 

MAsTER AND ” SERVANT Act—Question, Mr. Burt; Answer, “Mr. Assheton 
Cross 


Militia Laws Consolidation and Amendment Bill— 
Consideration of Lords Amendments he oe f 
Amendments considered, and agreed to. 

- Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill— 
Order for Third Reading read 
After short debate, Bill read the third time, "and passed. 

Land Titles and Transfer Bill (Lords) [Bill 105]— 

Bill, as amended, considered 


After short debate, Bill read the third time, and passed, with Amend- 
ments. 
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Sheriffs Substitute (Scotland) Bill [Bill 273]— 
Order for Consideration read .. at \ 


After short debate, Bill, as amended, considered Amendments made died 
Bill read the third time, and passed, with an amended Title. 


East Inpra Revenve Accounts— 

Order for Committee read :—oved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair” .. ao ” és ae 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House regrets that the Government have so arranged public business that 

they have postponed bringing forward the Indian Budget until within a few days of 
the close of the Session,’ —(M7r. Fawcett,)—instead thereof. 

After debate, Question put, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question:”—The House divided; Ayes 90, Noes 
55; Majority 35. 

Main Question, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, 
and agreed to :—Matter considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


Moved, “ That it appears by the Accounts laid before this House that the total Revenue 
of India for the year ending the 3lst day of March 1874 was £49,598,253; the 
charges in India, including the collection of the Revenue, Interest on Debt, and Public 
Works ordinary, were £42,094,995; the charges in England (including £1,156,536, 
the value of Stores supplied to India) were £7,873,574; the Guaranteed Interest on 
the Capital of Railway and other Companies in India and in England, deducting net 
Traffic Receipts, was £1,437,352, making a total charge for the same year of £51,405,921 ; 
and there was an excess of Expenditure over Income in that year amounting to 
£1,807,668 ; that the charge for Public Works extraordinary was £3,553,307, and that, 
including that charge, the excess of Expenditure over Income was £5,360,975,”— 
(Lord George Hamilton) 3 - os oe 

Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words “and, in the opinion of the Committee, 
the Statement of Indian Finance now submitted is unsatisfactory, because the policy 
of the Government of India is based upon the principle of borrowing large sums of 
money in each year, without referenee to the income of the Country, in order to carry 
on, through Government agency, undertakings of a speculative character, and classed 
as ‘extraordinary,’ many of which, especially works of irrigation, past experience 
has proved to be unremunerative,”’—(Mr. Smollett.) 

After further long debate, Question put, ‘‘That those words be there 

added :’—The Committee divided ; Ayes 21, Noes 66; Majority 45. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolution to be reported upon Wednesday. 


House Occupiers Disqualification Removal Bill [Bill 164]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [7th August], 
‘That the Bill be now read the third time” - np 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Adjourned Debate be further adjourned till Monday 
next,”—( Sir H. Drummond Wolf.) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out all the words after the word ‘“‘ That” to 
the end of the Question, in order to add the words “‘ the said Order be 
discharged,””—(Mr. Monk, )—instead thereof. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,” put, and agreed to:—Main Question put, and agreed to: 
—Debate adjourned till Monday next. 

Increase of the Episcopate Bill (Zords) [Bill 110]— 

Order for Committee read ale aa ys ve 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House will, upon Wednesday next, resolve itself into 
the said Committee,”—(/r. Beresford Hope.) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ Wednesday,” in order 

to insert the word “ Monday,”—(Sir Charles W. Dilke,)—instead 
thereof. 
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Increase of the Episcopate Bill—continued. 
Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘Wednesday’ stand part of the Question:” 
—The House divided ; Ayes 50, Noes 27 ; Majority 23. 
Main Question, ‘“‘That this House will, upon Wednesday next, resolve 
itself into the said Committee,” put:—The House divided; Ayes 53, 
Noes 24; Majority 29 :—Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


PARLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT OF THE HovsE— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House, at its rising, do adjourn till Wednesday, at Two 
of the clock,”—(Mr. W. H. Smith :)—After short debate, Motion 
agreed to. 


Szexiecr ComMMITTEEs. 


Ordered, That every Select Committee having power to send for persons, papers, and 
records, shall have leave to report their opinion and observations, together with the 
Minutes of Evidence taken before them, to the House, and also to make a Special 
Report of any matters which they may think fit to bring to the notice of the 
House. 

Ordered, That the said Resolution be made a Standing Order of the House.—(Mr. 
Raikes.) 

Supreme Court of Judicature Act (1873) Amendment (No. 2) Bill (Zords)— 

Lords Amendments to Commons Amendments to be considered forthwith. 

Resolved, That this House doth agree to the Amendments made by the Lords to the 
Amendments made by this House; and do not insist on the Amendments to which the 
Lords have disa greed. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, AUGUST 10. 
PARLIAMENT—STANDING ORDERS— 


Moved, “That the Standing Orders relating to Private Bills be vacated for the pur- 
pose of rearranging and amending the same, and that the said Orders so re-arranged 
and amended be adopted,”—(Lord Redesdale) “ ; oe 


On Question, agreed to. 
Ordered that the said Orders be printed. (No. 285.) 
Legal Practitioners Bill (No. 238)— 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Donoughmore) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2*, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


Unseaworthy Ships Bill (No. 265)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) - ee 
Bill reported without Amendment; Amendment made; and Bill to be 
read 3° Zo-morrow. 


LORDS, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 11. 
Unseaworthy Ships Bill (No. 265)— 
Bill read 3* (according to Order), with the Amendments 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 
Conspiracy, and Protection of Property Bill— 
— Amendments to Lords Amendments considered (according to 
rder = ne y ‘ 
After cae debate, Commons Amendments agreed to, 
Land Titles and Transfer Bill [x.1.]|— 
Commons Amendments considered (according to Order) 
After short debate, Commons Amendments agreed to. 
Sanitary Law (Dublin) Amendment Bill (No. 259)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 3*,”’—( The Lord President) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 3*, and passed. 
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COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 11. 


Mercuant Surrrine Acts, 1871 anp 18783—Prosxcutrons ror UNSEAWORTHY 
Surps—Question, Mr. E. J. Reed ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 
Mercuant Surrrine Act, 1873—Sramen Rervustne To co to Sea—Question, 
Mr. E. J. Reed; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross j 

UnsEAWORTHY Bitres Brrr— Deck Carcors—Question, Mr. KE. J. Reed ; 
Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

JRELAND—INTERMEDIATE Epucation—MopeE.L Scxoors—Question, Mr. Ward; 
Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

Rartway Trains—CoMMUNICATION BETWEEN Passencers AND GUARDS— 
Question, Mr. H. B. Sheridan; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

Post Orrick — Toe TREASURY Ccuraitlalnst on TELEGRAPHS — Question, 
Mr. E. J. Reed ; Answer, Lord John Manners ; 

Navy—Reportep Disorpers on Boarp H.M.S. + Teseem Question, 
Mr. E. J. Reed; Answer, Mr. Hunt 


LANDED Estates Downs (IrELAND) — Question, Mr. Kavanagh Maal, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

Law AND JusT1cE—DEGREE OF SeRsEant-at-Law—Question, Sir Charles 
W. Dilke; Answer, The Attorney General we 

Crrumvat Law — Tue Case or Ropert Gorpon — Question, Mr. Sherriff; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Croman Law—Tue Case or Cotonen Baker — Question, Mr. Edward 
Jenkins; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross. 

Merroroitis—Licutine or Sr. James’s Park—Question, Mr. J. G. Talbot ; 
Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith 

TreLtanpD — THE HaArsour oF Arpotass—Question, Mr. J. Ormsby Gore; 
Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith . ; ‘ 

Mercantize Marmwe—Tue Loss or THE “ Cosparnic:"—Question, Mr. 
Hayter ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

PaRLIAMENT — THE Prorocation — Question, Mr. Dillwyn ; " Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Pas Be 


Increase of the Episcopate Bill [Bill 110]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Order for Committee be read and discharged,”—(r. 
Beresford Hope) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Order discharged : :—Bill with- 
drawn. 
Sza Watt, pee See. Mr. E. J. Reed; i Mr. Sclater- 
Booth . 


Agricultural Holdings (England) Bill (Lords) — 
Consideration of Lords Amendments a 
After short debate, Lords Amendments agreed to. 


East Inpia Revenve Accounts—Rerrort— 
Resolution [9th August] reported 
After short debate, Resolution agreed to. 


Offences against the Person Bill— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Raion (sth July: }- 
Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 
An Amendment agreed to-; one disagreed to. 
Committee appointed, “to draw up Reasons to be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing 
to the Amendment to which this House hath disagreed :””—List of the Committee .. 
Reasons for disagreeing to one of the Lords Amendments reported, and agreed to:— 
To be communicated to The Lords. 
ParuiaAMENT — Pusiic HeatrH (IRELAND) ActT—ADJOURNMENT OF THE 
Hovsze— 
Moved, ‘‘That the House, at its rising, do cre om ae till Friday at 12 
o’clock )?—( Ur. W. H. Smith) mE 
After short debate, Motion agreed to, 
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[August 11.] Page 
Sea Fisnerres (Scortann)—H.M.S. EET EN Mr. M‘ ing 
Answer, Mr. A. F. Egerton 869 


LORDS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 12. 
Tue Pore anp THE Lorp Mayor or Dvusiin—Question, Observations, 


Lord Oranmore and Browne; Reply, The Lord Chancellor .. 870 
RAILWAY BETWEEN THE MEDITERRANEAN AND THE Perstan GutF—Question, 
Observations, Lord Campbell; Reply, The Lord Chancellor .. 871 


LORDS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 13. 
PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT— 
The Royat Assent was given to several Bills; And afterwards Hrr 


Masesty’s Speech was delivered to both Houses by The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR .. . 873 


Then a Commission for proroguing the Pasliament was read : _ 
After which, 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commission, under the Great Seal, to us and other Lords 
directed, and now read, we do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in obedience to Her Com- 
mands, prorogue this Parliament to Friday the 29th day of October next, to be then 
here holden; and this Parliament is accordingly prorogued to Friday the Tw enty- 
ninth day of October next. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 13. 
PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT— 
Message to attend The Lorps Commissioners Ne eo OF8 





LORDS. 





SAT FIRST. 
Monpay, Jury 26. y 
The Lord Lovat, after the Death of his Father. 


COMMONS. 





& 
NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


Monpay, Avaust 2. 
Isaac Lowthian Bell, esquire, for the Borough of the Hartlepools. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 26th July, 1875. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament —The 
Lord Lovat, after the death of his Father. 

Pustic Bris — First Reading — Aliens and 
Naturalization * (226) ; Alkali Works* (227) ; 
Chain Cables and Anchors * (228); Issue of 
Writs during Recess* (229); Meeting of 
Parliament * (230); Parliamen Proceed- 
ings (Oaths and Costs) * (231) ; Public 
Schools * (232). 

Second Reading — Statute Law Revision (194) ; 
Summary Prosecutions Appeals (Scotland) * 
(191); Conspiracy and Protection of Pro- 

erty (220); Employers and Workmen* 
218). 

Committee—Report—W ashington Treaty (Claims 

Distribution) * (216). 


THE IRISH PEERAGE. 
HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO ADDRESS. 


The Queen’s Answer to the Address 
of the 9th instant reported as follows :— 


VOL. CCXXYVI. [rump senrzs. ] 





“ Relying on the wisdom of Parliament, I do 
not desire that the powers reserved to Me by 
the Act of Union of making creations and pro- 
motions in the Peerage of Ireland should stand 
in the way of the consideration by Parliament 
of any measure that may be introduced on that 
subject.’¢ 


PRINCE EDWARD’S ISLAND. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


ORD PENZANCE rose to call the 
attention of the Secretary ofState for 

the Colonies to the Act of the Colonial 
Legislature for the compulsory purchase 
by the Local Government of Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island of all or any of the estates 
of the British proprietors in that island, 
and to ask what steps have been 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government 
to protect the just interests of those 
proprietors; and, whether the amount 
payable to them for the purchase of 
their rights is limited to the sum of 
eight hundred thousand dollars men- 


B 











3 Prince Edward's 


tioned in the Act? The noble and learned 
Lord said that he considered this subject 
to be one of great importance. For some 
time past what might be termed a ‘‘land 
question’ had existed in the island. 
The numbers of the owners of the soil 
were very small, and a strong demo- 
cratic feeling prevailed in favour of the 
compulsory sequestration of the land by 
the tenants who held of them. This 
was not a new state of things in many 
countries; but in Prince Edward’s Island 
it hadhad considerably sway, the Local 
Legislature being more or less com- 
pletely elected by those whose influence 
was on the tenants’ side. The conse- 
quence was that great efforts had been 
made to bring about this result. Last 
year a very similar Act to that to which 
he was now alluding passed the local 
Legislature but failed to receive the 
Royal Assent, the Governor General in 
Council stating in a despatch to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the island, that 
he was advised the Act was objection- 
able, because it did not provide an im- 
partial arbitration for the purchase of 
this property. The Act of 1874 was 
also objected to, because it was subver- 
sive of the rights of property, harassing 
and ruinous to the‘owners, and a dan- 
gerous precedent by the encouragement 
it held out to agitation. The Act of this 
year differed from the Act of 1874 in 
creating a more satisfactory tribunal for 
the adjustment of these cases. Three 
Commissioners were appointed—one by 
the Governor General of Canada, one by 
the local Government, and the third by 
the Island proprietors. In 1860 the 
proprietors, most of them resident in 
this country, were very willing to settle 
all disputes, and the matter was referred 
to Commissioners, who reported that 
the basis of compromise should be 
that the lands should be valued at 
20 years’ purchase, the purchase-money 
being regulated by the amount of rents 
stipulated to be paid. This compromise 
had never been carried out. An Act had 
now been passed which bore very harshly 
upon the proprietors. The Commis- 
sioners were to settle the amountsto be 
paid, taking into consideration not how 
much rent had been reserved, but how 
much was paid, so that proprietors who 
had been lax in enforcing their rights 
would suffer accordingly. The Commis- 
sioners were also to consider what was 
the probability of recovering rents; so 
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that if the law of the island were lax— 
as in some respects he believed it was— 
this fact again would tell against the pro- 
prietors. The Commissioners were also 
empowered to open up old questions 
whether the original conditions of grant 
had been observed by the proprietors. 
The Act purported to be one for changin 
leasehold into freehold tenures; but all 
that it really did seemed to be to give to 
the local Government power to acquire 
the land compulsorily from the proprie- 
tors, while it did not give the tenants 
any statutory right of purchase. Mr. 
Childers was going out as one of the 
three Commissioners and the representa- 
tive of the Governor General, and he 
wished to ask the noble Earl the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies whether any in- 
structions had been given to Mr. Childers 
to take a reasonable view of the rights 
of the proprietors under the Act, and 
whether Her Majesty’s Government had 
been able to do anything which would 
lead to justice being done to the pro- 
rietors? Otherwise there was reason to 
elieve that the true value of the land 
would be largely depreciated in the 
course of the inquiry by the Commis- 
sioners. He wished also to ask the 
noble Earl, whether the amount payable 
to the proprietors for the sandals of 
their rights was limited to the sum of 
$800,000, which he believed had been 
paid by the Canadian Government in 
consideration of the recent Federation? 
THe Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, I find some little difficulty in re- 
plying in any detail to the noble and 
learned Lord, and for this reason—that 
the Act which he has brought under the 
notice of your Lordships is not an Act 
which has been passed in the ordinary 
course of Colonial legislation. In the 
ordinary course of Colonial legislation an 
Act passed by the Colonial Legislature 
is sent home to this country, either for 
sanction or disallowance by the Crown; 
and, of course, the responsibility in such 
cases rests with the Minister who advises 
the Crown. This Act, however, stands 
on a different footing. It is a by 
the Provincial Legislature of the Domi- 
nion of Canada ; and under the Canadian 
Federation Act of 1867 it is provided 
that Acts so passed shall be allowed or 
disallowed, not by the Crown on the 
advice of the Minister in England, 
but by the Governor General. This Act 
has followed the usual course, It has 
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5 Princes Edward's 


come under review by the Governor 
General, who has, I think, exercised his 
judgment properly in sanctioning it. I 
should exhaust the patience of the House 
if I were to go minutely into the history 
of this legislation. The noble and learned 
Lord has alluded to it as a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty, which has existed for a 
great number of years. It originated, 
curiously enough, in a lottery which was 
held in London rather more than 
100 years ago. The lottery, which 
afforded a curious picture of the Colonial 
administration of the day, was held for 
the purpose of putting up a large por- 
tion, if not the largest portion, of Prince 
Edward’s Island in lots. In one day no 
sewer than 67 lots were raffled for, each 
lot containing 20,000 acres of land. Cer- 
tain conditions were attached to each 
lot ; but, in most cases, they had not been 
complied with by those who obtained 
them. The ere met was that pro- 
— which was then lightly won was 
ightly treated. The conditions as to 
settling the lots with colonists were, in 
the main, not complied with ; and in ad- 
dition to that, the properties were sub- 
jected to the difficulty of absenteeism. 
The result of these two evils was, that 
complaints not unnaturally sprang up in 
the island. The tenants who held the 
properties found out that the owners 
were not complying with the conditions. 
They Ranislibts on the other hand, 
departed from their conditions with their 
landlords, and either did not pay the 
rent at all, or else allowed it to fall into 
arrear. The ultimate result was a com- 
plete state of confusion and recrimina- 
tions between the two parties. This 
went on, and about 10 years ago a 
tenant’s league was formed in the island 
for the purpose of disputing the pos- 
session of the property with the descen- 
dants of those who held the original 
lots. A Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter. The 
Commissioners say in their Report— 
“The tenantry of Prince Edward’s Islandshare 
the common sentiment of the continent which 
surrounds them. ‘The prejudice in favour of 
a freehold tenure, if it is one, is beyond the 
power of reason. The proprietors cannot change 
the sentiment; the 1 Government have no 
power to resist it ; and the Imperial Government, 
having become weary of collecting rents and 
supporting evictions in Ireland, can hardly be 
ex to do for the landlords in Prince 


Edward Island what has ceased to be popular or 
practicable at home. It is, therefore, impera. 
tive upon all the parties concerned to convert 
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this tenure. Agrarian questions now occupy the 
public mind incessantly in this fine colony tothe 
exclusion of all sound politics. A public man is 
valued in proportion as he is subservient to the 
proprietors or friendly to the tenants, not for 
the measures of internal improvement of inter- 
colonial policy he may pe eg and the in- 
tellectual and social life of this people is ex- 
hausted and frittered away by disputes and 
contentions detrimental to the interests of all 
parties.” 


The Report of the Commissioners pre- 
sented no exaggerated picture of the 
state of things in the island, and showed 
the advantage of putting an end to it by 
any system of legislation which was 
likely to meet with a reasonable amount 
of acceptance by the contending parties. 
I am not at all disposed to say that the 
Act is perfect. Indeed, I quite agree 
with the noble and learned Lord that it 
is open to very many charges in various 
points. The main purport of the Act I 
take to be this—It requires that a cer- 
tain notice should be given to the pro- 
prietors of the intention of the Govern- 
ment to purchase the land, and provides 
that three Commissioners shall be nomi- 
nated, who are to have the power of 
determining the price. A proprietor 
may appear by counsel and he may 
appoint a solicitor; and although he 
has no appeal from the decision of the 
Commissioners, yet the Supreme Court 
of Canada may remit the report of 
the Commissioners for subsequent re- 
vision. I cannot state that the Act is 
in every respect satisfactory; but I am 
bound to say that, in my opinion, it 
is not altogether unfavourable to the 
proprietors. This Act does not lay 
down the principle of compulsory pur- 
chase for the first time. That principle 
waslaid down before in Prince Edward’s 
Island, and this is a supplementary Act, 
which is rather in favour of the pro- 
prietors than otherwise, as it provides on 
the whole a fair and equitable machinery 
to enable them to obtain compensation 
for their land. My noble Friend oppo- 
site (the Earl of Kimberley), when he 
was Colonial Secretary, accepted an Act 
passed in 1872 on the subject, and also 
the subsequent Act passed in 1878. 
Those Acts embodied the principle of 
compulsory purchase. I think the House 
will admit that a very wise and proper 
choice has been made of the gentlemen 
who are nominated Commissioners, and 
who will give a fair consideration to the 
claims of the proprietors, The Home 
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Government is not in any respect what- 
ever responsible for this Act. It is a 
measure which was disposed of in Canada 
by the decision of the  aatenaen General, 
and consequently instructions from home 
would really be superfluous, or, rather, 
more than superfluous. At the same 
time, Mr. Childers has beén placed in 
personal communication with Lord 
Dufferin, and it is quite understood 
that his Lordship will give whatever 
consideration is proper to all the repre- 
sentations which may be made to him 
on either side. The noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Penzance) has referred to 
the sum of $800,000 mentioned in the 
Act. IfIunderstand rightly, the Ques- 
tion of the noble and learned Lord is 
whether the compensation to be awarded 
under the Act is limited to this sum of 
$800,000. Ido not think itis; I have 
no reason whatever to believe that it is 
so. The only allusion to this sum is to 
be found in the Preamble, and not in the 
enacting part of the measure.’ In con- 
clusion, I will only remind the House of 
what I originally stated—namely, that 
this measure is one which has been 
passed by the Colonial Legislature of 
Prince Edward’s Island, and which con- 
sequently receives the sanction, not of 
the Crown through the Imperial Govern- 
ment at home, but the sanction of the 
Governor General of Canada. Taking 
all the circumstances into consideration, 
I quite admit there is much to be said on 
both sides. I think, however, my noble 
Friend the Governor General of Canada 
has exercised a wise discretion in assent- 
ing to this measure, which I trust will 
not only put an end to a controversy 
which has raged for 15 years, but will 
put an end to itas much in the interest 
of the proprietors as to the interest of any 
other class of the community. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


(no. 194.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, this was the eleventh volume 
of the work for the revision of the Sta- 
tute Law that had been presented to 
Parliament, the object sought to be ob- 
tained being to expunge-the dead from 
the living statutes—a course the im- 
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Revision Bill. 8 
portance of which he need not dwell 
upon to justices of the peace, solicitors, 
and the public. The work had its origin 
in an attempt to issue a new edition of 
the living statutes; but soon after the 
work commenced a difficulty arose how 
to distinguish what were living from 
what were dead statutes. Acts that re- 
pealed others gave no difficulty, and did 
not require to be printed, but an im- 
mense number of Acts stood in a dif- 
ferent position—some were virtually re- 
pealed by new Acts which covered the 
same area as the old ones, and others 
were repealed because the provisions in 
the new Acts were inconsistent with the 
old ones. Under these circumstances, it 
soon became apparent that it was im- 
possible for any draftsman to under- 
take the responsibility of saying what 
were old Acts that might be safely omit- 
ted from the edition, and therefore it 
was found necessary that, as the work 
of revision progressed, it should receive 
at the end of the Session the authorita- 
tive declaration of Parliament as to what 
Acts should be omitted from the new 
statutes. The work had been done 
under extremely able hands—at first 
under the able superintendence of Messrs. 
Reilly and Wood ; then the task fell to 
Mr. Wood alone ; and subsequently Mr. 
Rickards was associated with that gen- 
tleman in the prosecution of the work. 
By the labour of these gentleman 10 
volumes had already been completed, 
and had received the sanction of Parlia- 
ment by means of Bills similar to that 
he now presented. The number of Acts 
passed since the 58rd Geo. III that had 
been repealed or expurgated by thismeans 
were 7,000 repealed and 2,000 partially 
repealed statutes. Parliament had from 
time to time accepted these Bills upon 
the names of the professional drafts- 
men under whose care they had been 
prepared. Every Bill prepared by the 
draftsman stated the ground upon 
which any particular statute was de- 
clared to be repealed or partially re- 
pealed—but when the Bill was passed 
these notes were omitted from the Act. 
The draftsmen had also submitted 
their labours to different Departments 
and Public Offices before presenting 
them to Parliament, and in that way 
they had insured a certain degree of 
accuracy which could not possibly have 
been arrived at in any other way. Seven 
octavo volumes had been published 
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dealing with the statutes down to the 
last Session of William IV., which were 
equal to three ordinary quarto volumes 
of the statutes they were in the habit 
of using. The eighth volume would be 
published in the ensuing autumn, and the 
9th early in 1876; and he expected that 
six more volumes would complete the 
Statute Law down to 1868—the period 
originally ¢ontemplated—which would 
be equal to seven quarto volumes. In ad- 
dition to this there had been published 
yearly a chronological table and index of 
the statutes, giving the title of every Act 
passed, and stating what had become of 
it—whether it was living or dead; and 
the second part of the volume contained 
an index of the statutes in force. The 
price of these volumes was exceedingly 
moderate. He did not mean to repre- 
sent this work of Statute Law Revision 
as final or complete; but it was ex- 
tremely substantial. He looked forward 
to the time when there would be a 
cheaper edition of the statutes in a still 
more useful form, and also that they 
might anticipate in a short time being 
able to make a division in English, Irish, 
and Scotch Acts, so that the statutes 
might be had of each country in a sepa- 
rate form. The perfection of the revision 
of the statutes would greatly facilitate 
their consolidation, and he proposed to 
lay on the Table of the House a Copy 
of the Papers that had been laid on the 
Table of the House of Commons, con- 
taining Minutes and Memoranda of the 
Statute Law Commission upon the sub- 
ject of consolidation of the statutes and 
the proposals they had made. The Go- 
vernment, acting on the proposals, had 
prepared as a sample of the consolida- 
tion, seven consolidation Bills dealing 
with particular subjects of the law, which 
would be laid on the Table for con- 
sideration during the Recess, and it 
would be found that where any change 
had been made in the wording of the 
enactments there had been none in their 
spirit. They were in a sense specimen 
consolidation Bills, and they dealt with 
subjects on which there was a consider- 
able amount of legislation—such as the 
administration of oaths, the issue of 
writs by the House of Commons, the 
regulation of chemical works—and where 
consolidation was much required. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
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Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


OTTOMAN PORTE, &c.—RESOLUTION. 


Lorp CAMPBELL, in rising to call 
the attention of the House to the Identic 
Note of Austria, the German Empire, 
and Russia to the Ottoman Porte of 
20th October, 1874; to the reply of the 
Ottoman Porte of 28rd October, 1874; 
and to the Correspondence recently pre- 
sented on the subject; and to move to 
resolve— 

“ That this House concurs with Her Majesty’s 
Government as to the illegality of the demand 
addressed to the Ottoman Porte by the Three 
Powers, Austria, the German Empire, and 
Russia, in their identic note of 20th October 
1874;” 

And— 

“That this House regrets that no effectual 
measures seem to have been taken to prevent or 
to retard the definitive conclusion of a treaty 
between Austro-Hungary and the Danubian 
Principalities,” 
said*: My Lords,—Just before Easter 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
told the House that the Papers, which 
form in some degree the subject of my 
Notice, would in a few weeks be on the 
Table. Last Monday, for the first time, 
they were in the hands of Members. 
The conception of the noble Earl, as to 
the period involved in a few weeks, 
seems to be drawn from an age in which 
longevity went further than it does even 
at present. No doubt, when men lived 
150 years, a few weeks was a correct 
description of the interval between 
Easter and the Dog Days, as at that 
time there may have appeared to be 
only a few hours in a fortnight, or a few 
minutes in a day. What renders the 
delay a little more remarkable is, that 
the last despatch is dated January 20th, 
so that on the face of it there is not any 
reason why the whole book, which is 
less than 30 pages, should not have ap- 
peared in February or March. How- 
ever, I do not wish to criticize the noble 
Earl upon the point, but merely to ex- 
cuse myself for being forced to address 
the House at what I know appears an 
inconvenient moment. It is no great 
fault—perhaps it is a kind of merit—in 
a Secretary of State, who seems born 
for higher things. to fall into the habits 
and traditions of the office he presides 
over. And these are well known to be, 
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either to avert debates, or, if they must 
occur, to bring them on, when men have 
to perform the thankless operation of 
beating iron cold, or by the lateness of 
the Session bring the ashes of their 
mind in contact with the rising floods of 
Parliamentary indifference. My Lords, 
whatever may be thought on other ques- 
tions, the House, I am convinced, will 
favour my decision of adding Resolu- 
tions to the Notice. A noble Duke upon 
the other side, who has long engaged 
the deference of all who belong in any 
way to Scotland (the Duke of Buccleuch), 
has quite recently laid down that if you 
want debate you must have Resolutions. 
It would also have been arrogant on my 
part to expect any of your Lordships to 
listen to an exposition of the Papers 
which could not lead toa result. Be- 
yond that, it seems to me that when any 
one has taken up a subject of this cha- 
racter the House has a right to ask 
that he should point out some mode by 
which their judgment may be felt, by 
which their power may be usefully 
exerted with regard to it; although he 
does so at considerable risk, and although 
the House has a complete discretion of 
adopting his proposal or rejecting it. 
The practical effect at which these Reso- 
lutions aim may be uncovered in a mo- 
ment. It is to localize and to restrict 
an infraction of the Treaties of 1856, 
acquired by the blood and consecrated 
by the honour of Great Britain—an in- 
fraction which the noble Earl the Se- 
eretary of State condemns, but which, 
as regards the conduct of one Power, at 
least, he has not succeeded in averting. 
My Lords, I need not dwell at all upon 
the former Resolution, since it is one of 
approbation and concurrence as regards 
the Government. It seems to be a just 
and proper tribute to their resistance of 
the Identic Note which the three Powers 
addressed to the Ottoman Porte on the 
20th of October. As to the nature of 
that demand, Her Majesty’s Government 
offered, as you may see in all of their 
despatches, an unqualified opinion. They 
deserve the greater credit because none 
of the other Western Powers were so 
placed as to hold decided or effective 
language on the subject. It is true, 
indeed, that Austria, as the Papers show, 
evidently doubted the legality, but was 
not on that account less forward in her 
action. With regard to the second 
Resolution, it is one of admonition, not 
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of censure—to the effect that, unless 
there is something unexplained, some- 
thing in the background, the Govern- 
ment ought to have done more to pre- 
vent or to retard the definitive conclusion 
of a Commercial Treaty between Austria 
and Roumania, when they viewed it as 
regretable. I readily admit my obliga- 
tion to support this Resolution. Indeed, 
the point is so important’that here I 
should desire to bring a short and easy 
train of reasoning under the judgment 
of the House, which may perhaps be 
calculated to force the gravity of the 
transaction home to minds which have 
not previously considered it. The prin- 
ciple of the three Powers, whose union 
has been so often serious to Europe, 
from the anarchy of Poland, at the end 
of the last century, down to the extinc- 
tion of Cracow in 1847, is that the 
Vassal Principalities of Turkey shall 
negotiate Commercial Treaties, indepen- 
dently of the Empire in which they are 
incorporated. A congeries of minute 
arguments has been heaped up to show 
that trade requires the arrangement. 
But the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State has justly pointed out that the 
question is not commercial, but political. 
It is not a question of what tends to im- 
portation, as if revenue was the single 
object of societies, but of what the Law 
of Nations interdicts and sanctions. 
Now, the Law of Nations indicates dis- 
tinctly that the power to negotiate Com- 
mercial Treatiss is the power to negotiate 
without restriction upon everything. In 
the early spring, and again within the 
last few days, I felt bound to look 
through all the chapters upon Treaties 
in Vattel. He is still the recognized 
authority of Europe, and I first learnt 
to refer to him from Lord Palmerston 
himself. Nowhere does he sanction the 
distinction which the three Powers have 
affected to establish. Nowhere does 
he view Commercial Treaties as legiti- 
mate, unless they are the exercise of a 
general negotiating faculty. Wheaton, 
whose treatise is received on the other 
side of the Atlantic, has a passage which 
ought not to be passed over, because it 
solves the question by deduction. It is 
—and I could give the page to noble 
Lords—to the effect that the validity of 
treaties ceases when either of the con- 
tracting parties forfeits independence. 
What follows? That, their validity will 
not begin until dependence has been 
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abrogated. We learn, therefore, from 
Vattel, that to negotiate Commercial 
Treaties is to negotiate all treaties, and 
from Wheaton, that the vassal princi- 
— must throw off their dependence, 

efore any contract can bind or regulate 
their conduct. Every one is thus led to 
see—without too much mental effort— 
that the arrangements proposed by the 
three Powers would be a large and a 
decided movement in the path of sepa- 
ration. But although untenable in prin- 
ciple, they might still be no more than 
the assertion of an heretical and unpro- 
ductive theory, if the communities in 
question were not imbued with any sepa- 
rative tendency. Here facts come in to 
enlighten us. We know—and the noble 
Earl, the Secretary of State, himself has 
reprimanded—the aspirations of the Rou- 
manian Government for a nationality 
they would be incapable of holding 
against the Powers on their frontier. 
We know the restless movements of the 
Servian principality from the time when, 
in 1863, the withdrawal of the Turkish 
garrison was urged upon our Govern- 
ment. The scheme of the three Powers 
is not then a barren declaration, but a 
living torch, addressed to an inflammable 
material, which rushes forward to accept 
it. The next link is one the House can 
easily appreciate. When the Danubian 
Principalities are severed from the Em- 
pire which controls them, Commercial 
Treaties would be themselves a constant 
pretext for occupation by the neighbour- 
ing authorities. They have merely to 
allege that a stipulation has been vio- 
lated, and send an army to the Danube 
to promote the execution of it. But all 
those who call to mind the campaign of 
Catherine II. against Turkey, or the 
campaigns of 1828-9, or that of 1853, 
will be agreed that the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities are the route to Constantinople, 
in a strategic sense, as distinctly as Herat 
is thought by eminent authorities to be 
the gate of India. No sooner, there- 
fore, are they occupied than the gua- 
rantee of April 15th, 1856, which en- 
gages you by arms to support Ottoman 
integrity, begins to force itself upon you. 
And here, let me remark, that the mo- 
ment would not be similar to that of 
1854, when my noble Friend the noble 
Earl on the cross-benches (Earl Grey) 
camé down to this House, and gave all 
the arguments against going to war, 
explaining, as he did, that no engage- 
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ment bound the country; that it was 
free to linger in repose; that policy 
alone sufficed to govern its decision. In 
spite of my noble Friend the war oc- 
curred. It culminated in the guarantee 
I have alluded to. The question would 
not now be one of prudence, but of faith. 
Great Britain would be compelled to 
take up arms or sacrifice her honour. 
And while this great debate was agi- 
tating Parliament, millions of British 
capital, the fortunes of many men who 
have promoted the development of Otto- 
man resources, would be in utter inse- 
curity. The whole chain is now before 
the House. Under these circumstances, 
it was evidently a British object, if you 
could, to divert Austria from an appli- 
cation of the principle the three Powers 
had laid down, and which is fraught 
with danger to this country. So long 
as Austria refrained, the principle of 
which the Ottoman authorities had ex- 
— the character, might never have 

een executed, and even speedily re- 
nounced. Here, then, we are bound to 
ask my Lords, has the Secretary of State 
done what could be done for so legiti- 
mate a purpose; has he pointed out to 
Austria the many grounds on which the 
final step might be retarded; has he 
shown that at the best it was a question 
between commercial and political advan- 
tages of which the latter far outweighed 
the former; above all has he given pro- 
minence to the very guarantee I have 
alluded to of April 15th, 1856, which 
binds Austria with Great Britain and 
with France in the defence of Ottoman 
integrity ? The position in which Austria 
stood as defined by that compact was 
remarkable and gave the noble Earl a 
locus standi for remonstrance—although 
friendly—which could not possibly escape 
him. Austria had the strongest interest 
in avoiding whatever tended to endanger 
the stability she might be called on to 
defend. She had besides the strongest 
obligation to avoid it. When a Power 
undertakes by force of arms to guard a 
system from infraction, no one would 
deny that she is equitably bound to ab- 
stain from measures which, positively 
are, or demonstrably tend to be, one. 
If any one was under an engagement 
to protect an edifice from fire, you would 
not say he was at liberty to act, from 
time to time, as an incendiary within it. 
A mass of arguments beyond my power 
to convey, beyond the patience of the 
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House to listen to, might be constructed 
by despatch writers so competent as the 
noble Earl and his supporters, to arrest 
for a long time the course which Austria 
was meditating, and which has now be- 
come a grave event, although it is not 
yet appreciated properly. Have those 
arguments been used although they are 
not given in the Papers? Neither be- 
fore nor since the Identic Note is any 
trace of them exhibited. If modesty 
has led the noble Earl to keep them 
back, when this appears, I shall be ready 
to acquit him. There is one circum- 
stance, however, which ought to be al- 
luded to in passing—although I shall 
not dwell upon it. On the 19th of April, 
I moved for the production of the Treaty 
which binds Austria so remarkably, and 
fixes her position on the Eastern ques- 
tion, because I knew from the best au- 
thorities that its production at that mo- 
ment was the only chance of acting, 
in our sense, on the still hesitating, 
still undetermined attitude of statesmen 
at Vienna. Without any argument at 
all, the noble Earl repelled the Motion, 
in a way by which his own responsibility 
was seriously heightened. In short, he 
took a course which nothing could de- 
fend, except the opposite result to that 
which has arisen. Had the negotiation 
of Austria and Roumania blown over— 
and there was considerable hope of it— 
the noble Earl might have come down 
to this House and said—‘: Your propo- 
sition was superfluous. We have gained 
our point without you. It was not es- 
sential to produce the Treaties you re- 
quired. We have saved the country 
eighteen pence or half-a-crown which 
their production would have cost it, thus 
showing how adroitly we can blend 
finance and foreign policy together.” 
And it is, my Lords, a great flight of 
statesmanship to do so. But the result 
has shown—what I was thoroughly con- 
vinced of—that the proposal was not 
superfluous, but opportune and indis- 
pensable. Up to the end of time, the 
noble Earl can never possibly establish 
that, had he acted differently, had he 
acted as usage would suggest, and 
something more obligatory called for, the 
negotiation then suspended would have 
come to the maturity, which he, as well 
as I, was anxious to avert. The only 
inference I draw from this regretable 
proceeding is that, if the noble Earl re- 
pelled one method as:improper or un- 
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necessary, he was bound to resort to 
some other he preferred, or to succeed 
by abstinence from any. When itturns 
out that, according to his own Papers, 
which for six months have been revis- 
ing, to which he might give any form 
he chose, he has done literally nothing, 
when that inaction has been accompa- 
nied by failure, no Opposition, however 
enervated and divided, no Member of 
an Opposition, however favourable to 
the Government, could pass his conduct 
without question. The second Resolu- 
tion, therefore, was inevitable; but it 
leaves it open to the noble Earl to say 
that judicious measures were adopted at 
Vienna, although without success, and 
that he does not think it prudent to 
convey them to the Legislature. So far, 
I well know your Lordships go along 
with me. But it is not enough to prove 
the justice of the Resolutions, unless 
one can establish their utility. The 
House may fairly say that they are not 
bound to move out of their way to up- 
hold the Secretary of State when he has 
taken a sound line, and to admonish 
him when he has been feeble or inade- 
quate, unless a good effect upon the 
Continent of Europe can be traced to 
their proceeding. I approach that con- 
sideration, and all the more because it 
may be rapidly disposed of. Let the 
House only glance at the exact stage of 
the transaction. The three Powers laid 
down a new principle. The Ottoman 
authorities immediately exposed its in- 
conveniences. The British Government 
upheld the Ottoman authorities. No 
kind of refutation was elicited. The 
whole thing remained suspended, and 
might have disappeared. One Power 
alone, after a labyrinth of diiiculties, 
resolved to execute the project of which 
the standard was unrolled. My Lords, 
it is a perfect fallacy—although some 
who think with me were first inclined 
to adopt it—to assume that nothing now 
remains to be contended for, and that 
the Austrian step disposes of the subject. 
The extent of the blow to Ottoman 
integrity, the extent of the disparage- 
ment which falls upon the system of 
1856, will be proportioned to the mass 
of States who follow that example, who 
so act as to encourage and confirm the 
separative forces of the Vassal Princi- 

ities. If no one joins, the evil will 
be localized. If many join, the crisis 
we are anxious to avert will be precipi- 
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tated. Neither Russia nor the German 
Empire, although they shared in the 
Identic Note, have, since the Ottoman 
reply, done anything whatever. But 
even in Italy and France—although 
there is not time to prove it—a struggle 
appears to be going on between com- 
mercial and political ideas, of which the 
termination is uncertain. The opinion 
of this House—which, as I have often 
seen, has a prestige abroad even supe- 
rior to that which it enjoys within the 
limits of the kingdom—would be the 
very barrier to check and guard the 
oscillating Powers. And the opinion of 
the House would be sufficiently con- 
veyed in both the Resolutions. Both 
imply that the position of the Identic 
Note is not to be sustained. Both imply 
that the Austrian measure ought not to 
be generalized, while both are qualified 
to isolate it. My Lords, if anyone 
maintains that the undetermined Powers 
cannot be held back; that they are too 
intent on the supposed material advan- 
tages of these direct engagements with 
the Vassal Principalities; there is one 
part of the subject he has not yet at- 
tended to. My Lords, the three Powers 
themselves, when they resolved on the 
Identic Note, can hardly have observed 
the lever they were going to furnish to 
the general disturbers of political so- 
ciety. Indeed, the more we mingle in 
affairs, the more we see that critical de- 
cisions are often come to in a hurry. 
No sooner is it laid down that depen- 
dencies may enter into Treaties which 
involve a general negotiating faculty, 
and lead on by easy passages to the 
right of making peace and war, than 
every State which is not perfectly com- 
pact and homogeneous becomes threat- 
ened. Ifthose who rule at Constanti- 
nople are forced to tremble for Molda- 
via, Wallachia, and Servia, France may 
be disquieted for Algeria and Corsica, 
the Italian Kingdom for Sardinia and 
Sicily, Great Britain for various posses- 
sions among the quarters of the globe. 
On the Austrian Empire the principle is 
calculated to rebound with a disinte- 
grating force which clearly has not been 
anticipated. For the House will bear 
in mind that you cannot possibly main- 
tain a special right upon this subject 
in the Vassal Principalities of Turkey. 
The despatches of the noble Earl com- 
pletely overthrow that proposition. The 
principle is not a local, but a general 
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one. To describe it briefly, it amounts 
to a new and ingenious road across the 
lines of public law to the dismember- 
ment of Empires. It is just, therefore, 
that a House like yours—which, although 
night by night, we see it plunged into 
the business of a vestry or a school 
board, will not forget its mission as 
a guardian of sound principles and 
elevated interests—should do something 
to restrain the Powers which only verge 
upon, which only contemplate an error, 
unworthy of themselves, injurious to us, 
and tending to the loss of national cohe- 
sion in large and complex States, what- 
ever age, whatever clime they may 
belong to. My Lords, one among many 
views which leads me to think the evil 
may be localized, is that the Cabinet of 
Germany have not the slightest motive 
to extend it; that, as these despatches 
show, they were drawn into the Identic 
Note reluctantly and doubtfully; that 
many European Governments look up to 
them for counsel at this moment; that 
they are themselves directed by a mind 
to which, ideas more just, or more com- 
plete than those which guided it at first 
have often been admitted. But everyone 
may form his own opinion on this sub- 
ject, which I scarcely touch upon in 
passing. My Lords, it is not unusual to 
anticipate objections on a Motion of this 
sort, and to reply to them. The prac- 
tice seems to me a dangerous one, as it 
is likely to fatigue the House, and in- 
deed I know but one mode of thought 
with which the Resolutions are in con- 
flict. It is that mode of thought—and 
many hold it conscientiously—which 
looks to a regular alliance between 
Russia and Great Britain as a specific 
for the maladies to which Europe is 
exposed. It cannot be denied that any 
course which discourages or limits the 
execution of the Identic Note, is un- 
favourable to the objects Russia has 
been long accustomed to pursue in the 
Danubian Principalities. The eloquent 
historian, Lamartine, pointed out that 
the sword of Russia had composed the 
Treaty of Kainardji, by which Turkey 
was so much humiliated in 1774. Since 
then, her policy in the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities ne never been reversed, al- 
though late events may sometimes have 
interrupted it. To adopt a Motion to 
disturb it, or to check it, is not the part 
of men who wish to substitute an inti- 
mate relation with that country, for 
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those paths which Mr. Canning and 
Lord Palmerston bequeathed to us. But 
the House might be justified in asking, 
how far that alliance can be compassed, 
except by sacrificing all the objects for 
which our foreign policy continues. At 
present, it is usual to remark that the 
European balance has been wholly 
superseded. It may be so. But it is 
only superseded and eclipsed because 
Russia draws into her system important 
Powers ‘which used to counteract her. 
Should Great Britain fling herself as an 
additional and a subordinate ingredient 
into that sinister, dark, and overgrown 
ener the dismay of those 
tates which prize their independence 
without large armies to uphold it will 
be as boundless, as it must be certainly, 
well-founded. Even, therefore, should 
it be proved to-night that Resolutions 
such as these are little favourable to 
united action with St. Petersburg, they 
ought not on that account to be rejected 
by your Lordships. Nations which aspire 
to exist can hardly be unfaithful to the 
purpose which renders their existence 
sacred to the world. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving the Resolutions. 


Moved to resolve, That this House concurs 
with Her Majesty’s Government as to the ille- 
gality of the demand addressed to the Ottoman 
Porte by the Three Powers, Austria, the German 
Empire, and Russia, in their identic note of 
20th October 1874.—(The Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell.) 


THe Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
did not wish to complain of the delay 
which had occurred in the presentation 
of the Papers which the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
promised on the 25th of February last 
should be laid on the Table of the House 
in the course of a few weeks, although 
that delay seemed to him to be some- 
what unusual. It was, however, fully 
compensated for by the contents of the 
Papers themselves, for he did not believe 
that so many extraordinary propositions 
had ever been contained in so small a 
compass as were to be found in the 
space of this Blue Book. Some time 
last year, it appeared, a demand was 
addressed by Austria to the Porte for the 
right of concluding an independent Com- 
mercial Treaty with Roumania, and 
several propositions were laid down by 
Count Andrassy with respect to Servia, 
which, by some misapprehension, he 
omitted to prove. The question was 
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complicated by a very extraordinary 
Paper that was brought before the 
Foreign Office, and which was signed by 
Prince Ghika, in which it was asserted 
that a modification of the Customs sys- 
tem of the Principalities could only be 
effected in virtue of a special Convention 
concluded between Roumania and a 
Foreign Power. That was a most illo- 
gical and untenable proposition. It 
might be alleged that the material inte- 
rests of Roumania and those of the 
Ottoman Porte were distinct; but the 
Porte itself acknowledged that to be so, 
and it promised to consult with the 
Principalities in regard to their distinct 
interests, and to accede to any special 
arrangements which might be necessary 
for them. All that the Porte required 
was that the Principalities should not 
assume a power which did not belong to 
them. It was clear that the noble Earl 
the Foreign Secretary regarded the Con- 
vention with Roumania as utterly inde- 
fensible, for he had declared that Her 
Majesty’s Government were convinced 
that the pretensions of Roumania were 
inconsistent with the terms of existing 
treaties, and that they could not believe 
that any of the Powers who had signed 
the Treaty of Paris would infringe that 
important international instrument. That 
vigorous language, however, had not 
been backed up by any vigorous action— 
all that the noble Earl did when the 
matter came to a head was to make a 
proposition to the German Ambassador, 
which he promised to communicate to 
his Government—and the matter then 
disappears from the Blue Book. In 
another despatch the noble Earl let down 
the three Powers in rather ap easy man- 
ner, remarking that too much impor- 
tance should not be attached to the 

litical aspect of the question, which 
ost much of its significance from the de- 
claration of those Governments that they 
had no intention to weaken the ties 
which bound the Principalities toTurkey. 
The direct action of the three Powers in 
negotiating with the Principalities had 
done as much as could possibly be done 
to sever those ties ; and if Her Majesty’s 
Government were satisfied that the three 
Powers had no intention of doing what 
they actually had done, diplomatic action 
would seem to be useless. It was clear 
that the object of those Powers could 
not be a merely commercial one, because 
such an object could have been attained 
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with the consent of the Porte, which was 
quite willing that a commercial Conven- 
tion should be concluded. The noble 
Earl had proposed a Conference; but 
the proposal was at once declined by 
those Powers—which showed that their 
object was not commercial only. It was 
not pretended that anything was to be 
gained by treating the sovereign autho- 
rity of the Porte with discourtesy. They 
must have had in view a political ob- 
ject of some sort. He did not pretend 
to offer an opinion as to what that poli- 
tical object was. The noble Earl had 
suggested several methods by which, 
without detriment to the authority of the 
Porte, the commercial objects professedly 
aimed at might have been attained : 
but ‘the German Ambassador declared, 
with the somewhat cynical frankness 
that characterized the diplomacy of his 
nation, that the positive interests of his 
country could not be endangered by 
questions of mere form—holding that 
she had a right to conclude a direct spe- 
cial Customs Convention with the vassal 
provinces of Turkey. The Turkish Go- 
vernment had not been treated with 
common courtesy, and whatever might 
have been the object of those proceed- 
ings, their result was a obvious— 
a great change had occurred in the 
Eastern Question, and it could not be 
doubted that if the Principalities pos- 
sessed the right of making independent 
treaties, their position was essentially 
altered. Nor could it be denied that if 
treaties were ridden rough shod over in 
that manner on the plea of material 
interests, which were undefined, danger 
must arise both to the security of nations 
and to the peace of Europe. 

Lorp HAMMOND said, that if they 
sanctioned the pretension of the Prin- 
cipalities to conclude Commercial Con- 
ventions, they would sanction that which 
was entirely inconsistent with the suze- 
rainty of the Sultan, and which was 
wholly without warrant. The three 
Powers rested the demand addressed by 
them to the Porte upon the terms of the 
Treaties of 1856 and 1858; the Firman 
of 1866 and the Treaty of 1856 de- 
celaring that the Principalities should 
continue to enjoy under the suzerainty 
of the Porte the privileges and immuni- 
ties they then enjoyed, including full 
liberty of worship, legislation, com- 
merce, and navigation. He believed 
that on many occasions the Principalities 
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had entered into arrangements with the 
Governments of neighbouring Powers 
without applying for the consent of the 
Porte; and the present complaint of 
the Porte hardly came with a very good 
grace, when it was remembered that, in 
the words of our late Consul General in 
the Principalities, ‘‘ with regard to Con- 
sular jurisdiction, that treaties and capi- 
tulations were virtually a dead letter” 
there. If now the Porte held the Prin- 
cipalities to the Treaties, it should also 
have required them not to depart from 
those Treaties where the interests of the 
Powers were concerned. He believed 
that the Customs tariff had never been 
strictly observed in the Principalities ; 
and in various existing Treaties it was 
not made imperative upon the Powers 
to ask the assent of the Porte for any 
arrangements they might make with 
States under the suzerainty of the Porte. 
In his opinion, too, it was very inoppor- 
tune on the part of the Porte to raise 
these doubtful questions. The Govern- 
ment of the Porte were sure to be met 
by rejoinders which were more or less 
well-founded, and which might weaken 
the position of the Porte when it came 
by-and-by to apply for the assistance of 
the Powers in matters of graver interest. 
He thought the Porte should rest satis- 
fied with the assurance—a valuable one 
—given it by the German Ambassador 
—that Germany had given and would 
give no encouragement to any designs 
which would bring about the separation 
of the Principalities from the Turkish 
Empire, or would injuriously affect the 
position and rights of Turkey. The 
House would, in his opinion, be hardly 


| justified in imputing to the Powers that 


they were open to the charge brought 
against them by the noble Lord (Lord 
Stratheden); and with regard to the 
Resolution expressing the regret of the 
House— 

“That no effectual measures seemed to have 
been taken to prevent or retard the definitive 
conclusion of a Treaty between Austro-Hungary 
and the Danubian Principalities,” 
such a Resolution would be equivalent 
to a Vote of Censure upon the noble Earl 
the Foreign Secretary, who, he thought, 
did not asied it. In conclusion, he 
wished to say a few words upon the de- 
sire of the Principalities to separate 
themselves from Turkey. Such a desire 
on their part was no secret—but was 
very unwise. Practically, they were now 
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in the enjoyment of independence, com- 
mercially and otherwise; but directly 
they withdrew themselves from the 
guarantee which at present secured to 
them this guasi-independence they would 
have little chance of long remaining an 
independent State. Russia might, per- 
haps, hold her hand from a feeling of 
grace and from religious sympathies ; 
but the temptation would be strong, and 
incorporation with that Empire would 
bring Russia on the Danube, from which 
it was the object of the Treaty of 1856 
to exclude her. On the other hand, no- 
thing could be more fatal to Austria 
than any encouragement given to the 
Principalities to shake off their con- 
nection with Turkey. Austria must 
know that if they did so, they would be 
either incorporated with Russia, or, if 
they remained independent, would seek 
to extend their power by incorporating 
with themselves some of the neighbour- 
ing Austrian Provinces. Community of 
origin would be a great temptation on 
the part of some of these Provinces to 
coalesce with the Principalities, but he 
did not think it could be the wish of 
any Englishman that Austria should be 
weakened by the severance of any further 
portion of her Empire. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
before I say anything else on the sub- 
ject, I hope I may be allowed to con- 
gratulate your Lordships on having 
heard the opinion—expressed I believe 
for the first time—of that Member of 
your Lordships’ House who of all who 
sit here has the largest and longest ex- 
perience of the Foreign Affairs of this 
country (Lord Hammond). I do not, 
however, entirely agree with the con- 
clusions of my noble Friend. Still, 
although I am compelled to dissent 
from his conclusions, I think that the 
point of view from which he regards 
the question supplies a very useful and 
necessary corrective to the exaggerated 
apprehensions of the noble Lord who 
moved these Resolutions—apprehensions 
which were, I think, to some extent, 
shared by the noble Earl who succeeded 
him. The noble Lord who moved the 
Resolutionscomplained that an unreason- 
able delay had occurred in the produc- 
tion of the Papers, and that there had 
been a violation of a promise on my 
part. It is quite true that some delay 
has occurred; but it has arisen from 
two causes. I kept the Papers back, 
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— in the hope that before they were 
aid upon the Table we might have ar- 
rived one way or the other at a definitive 
settlement of the question—in which 
event the Correspondence might have 
appeared in a more complete form than 
it actually does appear—and partly, they 
were kept back for the purpose of con- 
sulting on the question of publication 
the other parties to the Correspondence, 
without whose consent I could not fairly 
lay them upon the Table. But, so far as 
my recollection serves me—though I may 
have spoken in general terms of laying 
the Papers in the course of a few weeks— 
the only’promise I gave to the noble Lord 
was that they should be laid upon the 
Table in time for a discussion during 
the present Session. They are upon 
the Table now, and the noble Lord has 
brought the subject forward for consi- 
deration at least a fortnight, I am afraid, 
before the time when we may hope to 
look forward to the close of the Session. 
Therefore, I think the noble Lord can- 
not fairly complain that the pledge I 
gave has not been fulfilled. I will now 
pass to the substance of the noble Lord’s 
Resolutions. The Motion of the noble 
is in effect a Vote of Censure of the 
Government. He asks you to express 
regret that certain things have not been 
done. 

Lorp CAMPBELL interposing, ex- 
plained that what he said was, not that 
certain things had not been done, but 
that we could not see that they had been 
done. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I put the 
interpretation which I think most people 
would put upon the Motion. The noble 
Lord is, of course, quite free to under- 
stand his own Resolutions as he thinks 
fit. The question, however, is not what 
the noble Lord intends, but what his 
words imply. One of his Resolutions 
implies that certain steps, if they have 
not been taken, ought to have been 
taken. Now, I do not think your Lord- 
ships will, upon the statement which you 
have heard, endorse that view, and if 
a division is called for, I shall appeal 
with confidence to noble Lords on both 
sides to reject it. In answering the 
noble Lord, I shall not go back to the 
partition of Poland, nor discuss the ex- 
pediency or otherwise of forming a close 
alliance with Russia. How does the 
matter stand? The whole story is told 
in these Papers, and I shall recapitulate 
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it very briefly. The Government of the 
Principalities on the one hand, and the 
three Governments of Austria, Russia, 
and Germany on the other, desire to 
conclude Commercial Conventions with 
one another. The Government of the 
Porte objects on the ground that such 
Conventions are not within the right of 
the Government of the Principalities to 
contract without sanction from Constan- 
tinople. We and the French Govern- 
ment agree with the Porte in the con- 
struction which we place upon our Treaty 
obligations. The three Governments of 
Eastern Europe, on the other hand, re- 
gard such Conventions as within the 
right of autonomy which the Principali- 
ties confessedly enjoy. They accordingly 
proceed to make their Convention, and 
the noble Lord is of opinion that we 
ought in some way, which he does not 
explain, to prevent that transaction from 
taking place. Let me remind the House 
within what very narrow limits this 
question really lies. It is admitted on 
all hands that the Roumanian Govern- 
ment has not the right to make treaties 
properly so-called—treaties of a political 
character dealing with general interests. 
It is equally admitted that there is a 
certain class of Conventions with neigh- 
bouring States which the Roumanian 
Government is entitled to make by the 
Firman of 1866. And that, let me say 
in passing, disposes of his argument as 
to the impossibility, according to Inter- 
national Law, of any Convention being 
entered into by a dependent State. 
The whole difference between the two 
parties in this dispute consists in this 
—whether Commercial Conventions such 
as are now proposed come within one 
category or the other. We think 
they are excluded, for reasons which 
I will not dwell upon because the 
noble Lord accepts them as valid. The 
Austrians think they are included, 
grounding themselves mainly on the 
right of the Principalities to make 
their own internal financial arrange- 
ments, and on the words of the Firman 
of 1866. Now, is this a question which 
can be treated as one of European mag- 
nitude and importance? It can only be 
important in one of two ways—either as 
regards its immediate practical results, or 
as a step to the ultimate separation of the 
Principalities from Turkey. As to the 
practical results, they are, none. I am 
not authorized to say that if the consent 
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of the Porte had been asked to the mak- 
ing of these Conventions, it would have 
been conceded without difficulty ; but I 
believe that to be the case. The com- 
mercial arrangements of Roumania have 
no interest for Turkey. The Roumanian 
Exchequer is separate from that of 
Turkey; a surplus there is of no assist- 
ance to the Sultan, and a deficit there is 
of no importance, so long as the very 
small tribute to which Roumania is liable 
continues to be punctually paid. In 
fact, one argument against these Conven- 
tions is that they are utterly unnecessary. 
If the Roumanian authorities like to re- 
duce their Customs duties to the lowest 
point, they can do it. Nobody will ob- 
= and nobody will interfere. If they 
ike to raise them within certain limits, 
to which they are bound by European 
Treaties, they can equally do so. They 
can make, and they have made, informal 
understandings with other States as to 
rates of duty to be levied, and they 
might have continued todo so. As re- 
gards material and practical results, it 
makes absolutely no difference which 
way this matter is settled. Well, then, 
is the conclusion of these Conventions a 
step to ultimate independence? I will 
be entirely frank. The Principalities, 
no doubt, have drifted in the course of 
the last 20 years into a position different 
from that which was made for them by 
the Crimean War. That is only saying 
that the Crimean War was waged 20 
years ago. The Roumanians, as a people, 
are stronger and more united now than 
they were then. They may indulge in 
dreams of a possible future ; but I shall 
be surprised if they take any steps to 
realize those ideas, and for this reason. 
Why I say that the Roumanian people 
will not take steps to separate them- 
selves from the Turkish Empire is, that 
the only security they have for self- 
government, or even for existence, lies 
in the European guarantee which, as a 
part of the Ottoman Empire, they enjoy. 
So long as they remain in name a depen- 
dency of Turkey they are secure, as far 
as treaties can make them so, against 
the risk of being absorbed in any other 
State. They are not strong enough to 
stand alone, and they know it. I do 
not think, therefore, they will risk the 
forfeiture of the guarantee which now 
protectsthem. AndI cannot doubt that 
they clearly understand the situation. 
That guarantee was not granted to the 
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Principalities for their own sakes—it 
was granted to them as forming a part 
of the general system of the man 
Empire. So long as they remain within 
that Empire, they have a right to it, and 
no longer. I do not think they will be 
in haste to break off a connection which 
is not galling or humiliating, and which 
leaves them complete internal freedom, 
either for the sake of being absorbed in 
any more powerful State, or for the bare 
chance of being able to maintain a pre- 
carious independence, exposed to danger 
from every quarter, and without having 
a claim on the protection or friendship of 
any Power. That state of things I con- 
sider affords the best security we can 
have for the maintenance of the status 
quo. As for this small matter of the 
Conventions, it leaves things in sub- 
stance where they were. The Rouma- 
nian people, at any rate, do not consider 
that they have gained a diplomatic 
victory, for we hear of the supplanting 
of the Government and of discontent and 
agitation at Bucharest—which does not 


look as if the Government were con- |. 


sidered to have accomplished a national 
success. It may bethat by better manage- 
ment on both sides this dispute might 
have been averted. I think that was 
possible, and in despatches I have in- 
dicated more than one way in which it 
might have been done. But the time 
for that is past—not by the fault of Eng- 
land. And now it only remains to con- 
sider in what way the actual result could 
have been averted. On that point the 
noble Lord (Lord Stratheden) has given 
us no information. He does not suppose 
that we ought to have broken off rela- 
tions with the three Powers, because of 
this difference. Ought we to have with- 
drawn from the guarantee of Roumania? 
But that would be only injuring our- 
selves, unless other Powers took the 
same course. My noble Friend has sug- 
gested several remedies for the state of 
things which he desires to see put to 
rights. He has said that we might 
have laid the Papers relating to the 
matter before Parliament, and that we 
might further have appealed to the good 
faith of the other Powers interested in 
the question, in the belief that publicity 
and discussion would have changed the 
course of the question. We might have 
made more noise and written excited de- 
spatches about the observanceof treaties; 
but what would have been the result of 
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a course of conduct such as this? They 
would have said—‘‘ Your morality is 
excellent; but while we have just as 
much respect for treaties as you have, we 
have our own method of interpreting 
them, which unfortunately differs from 
yours.” If we had endeavoured to create 
out of this a great European question, we 
might certainly have succeeded in mak- 
ing ourselves ridiculous; but we should 
have done no good to the Porte, andI do 
not think we should have been thanked 
for our trouble. Whatever is still pos- 
sible to smooth over the difficulty and to 
save the dignity of the Porte shall be 
attempted ; but I believe at this moment 
the Turkish Government, which certainly 
is mainly concerned, is not only satisfied, 
but grateful for the line we have’ taken. 
I do not think, therefore, that your Lord- 
ships will be more Turkish than the 
Turks themselves, and censure us for 
results which we did not bring about, 
and which, as far asI can see, no lan- 
guage or action on our part could have 
averted. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY agreed 
with the noble Earl opposite (the Earl 
of Derby) in deprecating the use of 
violent language, or the adoption of 
what would be called a rash or ill-judged 
course in reference to this matter. It 
was never desirable to adopt strong 
language, and in this matter it would 
have been more than usually rash to 
have done so. He agreed in thinking 
that it would be the greatest possible 
mistake to erect the subject which had 
been brought forward by the noble Lord 
(Lord Stratheden) into a great, European 
question. He would not fora moment 
presume to set up his opinion on a ques- 
tion of the interpretation of treaties 
against the view which might be held 
by the Foreign Office. On the other 
hand, he thought great weight ought to 
attach to the views which had been ex- 
pressed by the noble Lord (Lord 
Hammond), who was for so many years 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. Looking at the question by the 
light of the Firman which was issued 
by the Porte, he was in considerable 
doubt whether the commercial arrange- 
ments which had been entered into by 
the Principalities were such as they were 
excluded from making by their general 
relations with the Porte. It would, in 
his opinion, be idle to address strong 
language to the other Powers, because 
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their views on these points differed from 
those entertained by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The general position of the 
Principalities was of a very artificial cha- 
racter. For many years past they had 
endeavoured to set themselves up as 
something greater than they really were, 
and, in all probability, they would con- 
tinue in the same course. This being 
so, he thought it fair to regard the 
question as one concerning which the 
principle of self-interest would weigh 
with the Principalities—and as the noble 
Earl had said, self-interest was more 
binding than treaties — and prevent 
them from going as far as some persons 
thought them likely to go. The Prin- 
cipalities were not likely rashly to sacri- 
fice a position in which they would lose 
the advantages of the European guaran- 
tee—within which they were now in- 
cluded—and become a mere shuttlecock 
between two great Powers. On the 
whole, he thought the noble Earl oppo- 
site (the Earl of Derby) had taken a 
very prudent course in advising the Porte 
not to attach exaggerated importance to 
the question in its present position, but 
to suffer it to be looked upon as a ques- 
tion of arrangement between neighbour- 
ing States, and not as one involving great 
questions of treaty obligation, and likely 
to imperil the arrangement made in 1856 
with regard to the whole question. 
Lorp CAMPBELL: If no other noble 
Lord is going to address the House I 
shall feel bound to make some comments 
on what has passed, and to announce the 
course I propose about the Resolutions. 
As regards my noble Friend upon the 
right (the Earl of Rosebery) he has 
shown an aptitude in foreign, not un- 
equal to that which he was well-known 
before to have upon domestic topics, and 
has taken the first step in what I trust 
may be a long continued effort to uphold 
the validity of Treaties and the‘honour of 
his country. The noble Lord, who may 
be justly regarded as the Nestor of the 
Foreign Office (Lord Hammond), and the 
noble Earl on the front bench (the Earl 
of Kimberley) who has gone with him, 
have adopted the position of the Identic 
Note ; they have supported the legality 
of the demand which it embodied ; they 
are at utter variance with the Secretary 
of State, they are exposed to the reply 
which his despatches have brought for- 
ward, and I am not compelled in any 
way toanswer them. But when I come 
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to the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
himself, the importance of his office 
renders it incumbent on me to encounter 
some of the remarks of which I was the 
object. The noble Earl ascribed to me 
the view that a Parliamentary discussion, 
some time back, would have been the 
proper method for giving a more favour- 
able turn to the transaction now before 
us. Undoubtedly I do maintain that, 
if a Parliamentary discussion were to 
happen, its chance of retarding the Aus- 
trian negotiation would have been greater 
before, than after the negotiation was 
concluded. But Parliamentary discus- 
sion was not, as it occurred to me, the 
most important weapon to rely on in the 
business. The noble Earl has said much 
to extenuate the gravity of what he was 
not able to avert, and denied that in 
Moldavia and Wallachia there is the 
separative tendency which I imputed to 
them, and which forms an important 
link in the case I urged upon your Lord- 
ships. How comes it, therefore, that the 
noble Earl, in language I will read, 
officially rebuked the aspirations of 
Prince Charles and of his councillors for 
an independence they would not be able 
to perpetuate? [Lord Campsetx here 
read the passage.} The noble Earl has 
charged me with general exaggeration 
in the importance I attached to the for- 
mation of these Treaties. What have I 
done except adopt the language of the 
Ottoman authorities, ‘‘ that they are the 
earliest stage in the road of demands still 
more important, still more inadmis- 
sible ?”’ The variance is between the 
noble Earl and men whom patriotism, in- 
terest, experience enlighten, who have a 
local knowledge of the countries in dis- 
pute, whose minds are constantly em- 
ployed upon the subject. I venture to 
— the judgment which they form at 

onstantinople to that which he may 
form at Downing Street—were he with- 
out a bias—upon some parts of the ques- 
tion. Is there no such thing as ability, 
sagacity, or insight on the Bosphorus ? 
Is statesmanship unknown, or is diplo- 
macy uncultivated on those waters ? The 
noble Earl has asked me, in a manner the 
most pointed, ‘‘ what ought we to have 
done ?”” My Lords, there never was a 
question easier to satisfy. If either be- 
fore the Identic Note of October 20th, or 
during the long interval which followed, 
one despatch had been submitted to the 
Austrian Government, pointing out— 
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however guardedly and cautiously—that 
the course they meditated would not har- 
monize with the engagements which 
bound them to Great Britain and to 
France upon the Eastern question; that 
the advantages they sought might be 
more legitimately compassed ; it would 
have seemed to me the conduct of the 
Government ought not to be impugned. 
Will it be said that such a task was 
beyond the faculties of the noble Earl, 
and those who sit around him here, or 
those who aid him at the Foreign Office ? 
My Lords, the noble Earl regards the 
second Resolution asacensure. In that 
event, however just its terms, I shall 
withdraw it. Dissatisfied with the pro- 
ceedings of the noble Ear! in this affair, 
I do not fail to recognize his international 
utility in the function of maintaining 
peace between two contending Powers, 
or Powers not unlikely to contend. It 
would not, therefore, be consistent with 
my views as to the interest of Europe by 
any vote to weaken his authority at pre- 
sent. As to the former Resolution, 
nothing will induce me to withdraw it, 
and nothing will, I hope, prevent the 
noble Earl from acquiescing in it. It is 
a tribute to the Government as against 
the Identic Note, and it must tend to 
counterbalance the effect of the Austrian 
example on those States which at this 
very moment are doubting whether to be 
swayed by it. 

Tue Eart or DERBY acknowledged 
the friendly tone of the noble Lord’s 
speech towards the Government and 
himself, and hoped that the noble Lord 
would rest satisfied with the discussion 
which he had evoked, and withdraw 
both Resolutions. He (the Earl of Derby) 
could not object to the first Resolution 
in the abstract, but it would afford no 
security that it would be unanimously 
accepted by the House; and looking at 
the state of the House and the number 
of Peers who were absent, and had 
taken no part in the discussion, any 
Resolution agreed to in such a manner 
would not have any weight with or in- 
fluence over European nations. 

Lorp CAMPBELL adhered to his 
opinion, that the proper course would 
be to withdraw the second Resolution ; 
and, as to the first Resolution, its ac- 
ceptance or non-acceptance, entirely 
depended upon the Government. As 
to the first Resolution, if the Govern- 
ment would not adopt it, he must 
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leave to them the responsibility of re- 
jecting it. 

Taz LORD OHANOELLOR said, 
that this was one of those cases of 
pressing a Resolution which no one 
particularly desired to oppose ; but; at 
the same time, if it were accepted, it 
might give rise to some misapprehen- 
sion in other quarters. The second Re- 
solution being withdrawn, there would 
be no necessity for the first ; and it ap- 
peared to him that the better course 
would be to agree to a Motion that the 
Resolution should not be put. He there- 
fore moved the Previous Question. 


A question being stated thereupon, 
the previous question was put, ‘‘ Whe- 
ther the said question shall be now 
put?” Resolved in the Negative. 

Then it was moved to resolve, That this House 
regrets that no effectual measures seem to haye 
been taken to prevent or to retard the definitive 
conclusion of a treaty between Austro-Hungary 
and the Danubian Principalities.—(The Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell.) 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


CONSPIRACY AND PROTECTION OF 
PROPERTY BILL.—(No. 220.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, he would briefly explain the 
purpose of this Bill, and also that of 
the Employers and Workmen Bill, which 
stood next on the Paper. The latter 
Bill was confined to civil remedies for 
breaches of contract between employers 
and workmen, while the other, while it 
provided that no combination should be 
deemed criminal if the act proposed to 
be done would not be criminal if done 
by one person declared certain breaches 
of contract, though done by one person 
to be criminally punishable, and others 
involving injury to persons and property 
to be also punishable. The Employers 
and Workmen Bill, he might add, was 
intended to replace the Master and Ser- 
vants Act of 1867, sometimes called 
Lord Elcho’s Act, while the other mea- 
sure was intended to replace the Crimi- 
nal Law Amendment Act of 1871. As 
far back as 1350 there was an Act—the 
28rd of Edward III.—called the Statute 
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of Labourers. That Statute, after re- 
citing that a t part of the people; 
especially workmen and servants, had 
of late died of the pestilence, and that 
many, seeing the necessity of masters 
and the great scarcity of servants, would 
not serve unless they received excessive 
wages, and that some would rather beg 
in idleness than by labour get their 
livings, proceeded to enact that all agri- 
cultural labourers should be bound to 
work for the wages usually paid in the 
20th year of Edward the Third’s reign 
(1847) or the five or six years before, 
and subjected them to imprisonment for 
disobedience. From that period up to 
1867 there had been almost incessant 
legislation on the subject, which was 
direeted to two separate objects—the 
making service compulsory, laying down 
the rate of wages to be paid, and the 
imposing of criminal penalties on work- 
men, but not upon employers, who were 
left to be dealt with by means of civil 
remedies only. The first of those ob- 
jects—compulsory service—was given 
up in 1824, but the system of criminal 
punishment continued until 1867. The 
Act passed in that year, following the 
Report of a Committee of which Lord 
-Elcho was Chairman, placed for the first 
time employers and workmen on the 
same footing; but the misfortune was 
that it left certain classes of breaches 
of contract to be punished either civilly 
or criminally at the option of the Jus- 
tices. The 14th section of the Act was 
as follows :— 

“When on the hearing of an information or 
complaint under this Act it appears to the 
justices, magistrate, or sheriff that any in- 
jury inflicted on the person or property of the 
party complaining, or the misconduct, mis- 
demeanour, or ill-treatment complained of, has 
been of an aggravated character, and that such 
injury, misconduct, misdemeanour, or ill-treat- 
ment has not arisen or been committed in the 
bond fide exercise of a legal right existing or 
bond fide and reasonably supposed to exist, and 
further, that any pecuniary compensation or 
other remedy by this Act provided will not 
meet the circumstances of the case, then the 
justices, magistrate, or sheriff may by warrant 
commit the party complained against to the 
common gaol or House of Correction, there to 
be (in the discretion of the justices, magistrate, 
or sheriff) imprisoned, with or-without hard la- 
bour, for any term not exceeding three months.” 
Thus, there might be conflicting deci- 
sions in the very same county, for what 
in the eye of one magistrate might ap- 
pear to be an aggravated offence, might 
not appear so to another. The result 
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was that the present Government, on 
coming into office, found great and 
general dissatisfaction existing on the 
subject, and that dissatisfaction was 
aggravated by further complaints which 
were made as to the working of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. They, 
therefore, thought it necessary to obtain 
some information as to the working of 
those two measures, and a Commission 
was appointed, on which sat a noble 
Lord whom he saw near him, the Lord 
Chief Justice of England, the Recorder 
of London, Sir Montagu Smith—one of 
the official Members of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council—Mr. 
Bouverie, Mr. Macdonald, and others. 
That Commission obtained information of 
great value, and presented a very elabo- 
rateand able Report, and upon that Report 
Her Majesty’s Government were decided 
to act. The Government decided to draw 
a broad line of demarcation between 
civil and criminal breaches of contract, 
and to leave that line to be deter- 
mined, not by the tribunal, but on the 
face of the Act of Parliament itself. 
The Employers and Workmen Bill dealt 
with civil breaches of contract alone, 
laying down the general rule — apart 
from certain exceptions which came 
under the other Bill — that breach of 
contract which resulted in damages 
should be treated as giving rise to a 
civil remedy, and not as constituting a 
crime. It provided that wherever the 
damage from a breach of contract did 
not exceed £10 it might be dealt with 
by the petty sessions, and where it ex- 
ceeded that amount must be dealt with 
in the County Court; that both as to 
the petty sessions and the County Court 
there was to be no imprisonment what- 
ever, except that kind of imprisonment 
which resulted occasionally in County 
Courts where a debt had not been paid 
by a person against whom a judgment 
had gone, and as to whom the Judge 
came to the conclusion that he had the 
means of paying, but did not choose to 
pay. In those cases, and those cases 
only, the petty sessions or the County 
Court was to be allowed to commit the 
defendant to prison, not as a criminal, 
but as a debtor, subject to the checks 
and safeguards existing in regard to or- 
dinary cases of debt in the County Court. 
The Bill also authorized the petty ses- 
sions or the County Court, as the case 
might be, to adjust a set-off on the side | 
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either of the workman or of the em- 
ployer; it empowered the Court to re- 
scind the contract under certain cireum- 
stances if it thought fit; and it provided 
that, where the Court might otherwise 
award damages, it might, if the de- 
fendant was willing to give sureties for 
the performance of the remainder of his 
contract, accept such sureties’ security 
with the consent of the plaintiff. As 
introduced into the House of Commons 
the Bill contained a further provision, 
which he regretted had been omitted— 
namely, it enabled a person summoned 
for a breach of contract, and against 
whom dan..ges might be awarded, to 
offer not merely the security of some 
other person, but his own security, by 
which means if he did not perform his 
undertaking to fulfil his contract, he 
might be imprisoned for a limited time. 
That would have enabled a workman 
who was not in a position to obtain a 
surety to give a security which might be 
accepted. But it having been repre- 
sented that that provision was not ac- 
ceptable to the workmen, who looked 
upon it as a revival of imprisonment 
in another form, the Government had 
thought it better to omit it. The 
breaches of contract which were to be 
made criminal in future were included 
in the Conspiracy and Protection to 
Property Bill. That Bill dealt first with 
questions affecting the supply of gas and 
water. It provided that where a person 
employed by a municipal authority or a 
company wilfully and maliciously broke 
a contract of service, knowing or having 
reasonable cause to believe that the 
probable consequence of his doing so 
would be to deprive the public of gas 
or water, he should be liable, on con- 
viction, to a penalty not exceeding £20 
or to imprisonment for a period not ex- 
ceeding three months, with or without 
hard labour. They held that a person 
thus acting not only committed a breach 
of contract incurring civil damages, but 
a criminal offence, for which he ought 
to be criminally responsible. Some 
criticism had been passed on that clause 
elsewhere, it being objected that it dealt 
only with persons in the service of a 
company or a municipal authority’sup- 
plying gas or water, and not with all 
persons whomsoever—not, for example, 
with the Company or the municipal body 
itself, which might be in default, or with 
_ the coal merchant, who might not fulfil 
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his contract to supply coals for making 
the gas. The answer to that criticism 
seemed to be extremely simple. In the 
first place, to proceed against a Company 
or a municipal body criminally was not 
an easy matter; it was not practicable. 
In the next place, they had an ample 
security in the case of a municipal au- 
thority or a Company for the perform- 
ance of its duty, because to plunge a 
town in darkness or deprive it of its 
supply of water would be fatal to the 
continuance in office of its office-bearers, 
and also to its trading prosperity. So, 
again, with the outside merchant con- 
tracting to supply coals. The Company 
could easily contract with whom it 
pleased, under such penalties as it 
pleased, and no penalty was necessary 
for the case of the coal merchant. The 
conclusive justification for the form in 
which the clause stood was that the 
servants of Gas and Water Companies 
were persons in a fiduciary position. The 
Companies must employ servants, and 
those servants again must be trusted ; 
and a breach committed by them of a 
contract of that kind, seriously damaging 
the public interests, was a wholly dif- 
ferent species of act from the breach of 
contract, which might be committed, for 
example, by a man who was bound to 
supply coals. Then the next clause, 
Clause 5, proceeded exactly on the same 
principle as Clause 4, the only difference 
being that it contemplated a breach of 
contract, whether by a person serving 
or by a person hiring, whick involved 
serious injury to life, personal injury, 
or which exposed valuable property to 
destruction or serious injury. There, 
again, a breach of contract having those 
consequences was treated differently from 
a mere civil contract. He now came to 
the question of conspiracy. The Crimi- 
nal Law Amendment Act of 1871 re- 
pealed all the old trade combination 
laws as they were called, and provided 
that certain specific things should be 
offences; and as to conspiracy, it pro- 
vided that— 


“no person shall be liable to any punish- 
ment for doing or conspiring to do any act on 
the ground that such act restrains or tends to 
restrain the free course of trade, unless such 
act is one of the acts hereinbefore specified in 
this section, and is done with the object of 
coercing as hereinbefore mentioned.” 


It was supposed by all the parties to 
that Act that it would have eliminated 
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the element of trade strikes; but it did 
not do that, and convictions had occurred 
which were somewhat unexpected. They 
had raised the idea that the code of 
Criminal Law which had been settled by 
the Act of 1871 had been stretched and 
enlarged by means of the application of 
the Common Law as to conspiracy. He 
should have been very glad, if it had 
been possible, to reduce to a code the 
whole law of conspiracy, and not merely 
the law of conspiracy as affecting trade 
disputes or disputes between masters 
and workmen. But that, he believed, 
would always be found to be a very 
hopeless task; and, therefore, what the 
Government had done was this—they 
had taken the question of conspiracy as 
affecting trade disputes, and dealt with 
it in the manner expressed in the third 
section, which provided that an agree- 
ment or combination between two or 
more persons to, do any act in further- 
ance of a trade dispute between em- 
ployers and workmen should not be 
indictable as a conspiracy if the act was 
not punishable when done by one per- 
son. There was no doubt that the 
clause on this point was adapted to the 
end in view. The only objection to it 
was that they were said to be dealing, 
not with the general law of conspiracy, 
but only with that affecting trade dis- 
putes between employers and workmen. 
This was quite true, and the reason was, 
that while he believed it would be hope- 
less to reduce to a code the whole law of 
conspiracy, it was quite possible, taking 
a particular area of acts, to say what 
should be a crime committed by one 
person, irrespective of any acts of con- 
spiracy, and then, knowing the punish- 
ment affixed to individual acts, it was 
open to Parliament to say—‘‘ We will 
not sanction any higher punishment, 
even when these acts are committed by 
more than one person.”” This was what 
had been done here. A particular pun- 
ishment had been assigned to individual 
acts, and then the clause prevented the 
general law of conspiracy from enlarging 
the criminal character of those particu- 
lar acts. The only other question in 
the Bill requiring notice was one of 
great importance—the question of vio- 
lence or molestation. The 6thGeorgeIV., 
the Act of 1826, abolished the Combi- 
nation Laws, and made violence to per- 
son or property, or threats, or intimida- 
tion, or molestation or obstruction with 
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a view to interfere with masters or ser- 
vants, a criminal offence. The first im- 
pression was that these forbidden acts 
were physical and mechanical acts; but 
by construction they were held to in- 
clude the act of persuading in a peace- 
able manner. Accordingly, in order to 
meet this objection, the 22nd Victoria was 
passed, which provided that an endea- 
vour to persuade in a peaceable manner 
should not be deemed molestation or 
obstruction. Still, doubts arose upon 
the construction of the Act, and then 
came the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1871, which repealed both the 
previous enactments, and substituted 
other acts as criminal offences. Great 
dissatisfaction, however, was felt with 
the working of the Act of 1871 because 
the decisions upon it were not altogether 
uniform. The Recorder’s charge in 
what was known asthe Cabinet Makers’ 
Case embodied the law upon the subject. 
In the course of his charge the learned 
Recorder said— 


“The question you will have to ask yourselves 
is whether the evidence shows that the defend. 
ants were guilty of obstructing and rendering 
difficult of access the prosecutor’s place of 
business, or whether anything which they did 
was calculated to deter or intimidate those who 
were passing to and fro, or whether there was 
an exhibition of force calculated to produce fear 
in the minds of ordinary men, or whether the 
defendants or any of them combined for that 
purpose. If you think that, it seems to me, 
then it will be your duty to find a true bill; 
but if you think their conduct may be accounted 
for by a desire to ascertain who were the per- 
sons working there, or peaceably to persuade 
them or any others who were proposing to work 
there to join their fellow-workmen, who were 
contending, whether rightly or wrongly, for the 
interests of the general body, it seems to me 
that there is no evidence sufficient to establish 
the charge that is here made.” 


This expression of the law in the Re- 
corder’s charge appeared to the Home 
Secretary to be exactly the intention 
and scope of the Act of 1871, and, so 
far as he was concerned, his right hon. 
Friend would have been content to trust 
that application of the Act in future 
eases. The working men, too, would, 
he believed, have been satisfied with 
this construction of the Act. The House 
of Commons thought, however, that it 
was not desirable to leave the question 
open to any doubt whatever, and words 
were accordingly introduced into the 
present Bill in order that future rulings 
in similar cases should be placed on the 
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same footing as in the case tried by the 
Recorder. After anxious consideration, 
and with valuable assistance in the 
House of Commons, the Home Secretary 
had endeavoured to frame a clause which 
should free the matter from future doubt. 
It was an advantage possessed by their 
Lordships that they were able to take a 
more cool and critical survey of such a 
clause than was possible in the other 
House, and they were sometimes able to 
suggest a better mode of expressing the 
same ideas. The Home Secretary had 
anxiously considered the clause as it 
stood, and the Government were now 
ready to make any alteration in its 
wording which would meet just criti- 
cisms upon it. Thus, it was objected 
that, in the early part of the clause, 
power would be given to one person to 
proceed for violence used to another per- 
son. If this were the effect of the clause, 
as he believed it was, it went further 
than the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1871, which carefully connected the 
person intimidated with the person who 
complained of the intimidation. Another 
objection was taken to the part of the 
clause which said that the threats or in- 
timidation must be ‘‘in such manner as 
would justify a justice of the peace in 
binding over the person so threatening 
or intimidating to keep the peace.” 
Some criminal lawyers had held that it 
would be impossible to frame an indict- 
ment upon these words, because it was 
impossible to say that any particular 
Justice would feel himself, upon certain 
evidence, justified in binding the persons 
over to keep the peace. Further, there 
was this somewhat unfortunate provi- 
sion—that the first part of the clause 
spoke of something being done to com- 
pel some other person “to abstain from 
doing or to do any act which such other 
person has a legal right to do or abstain 
from doing,” while later on the offence 
was defined as being ‘‘ with a view se- 
riously to annoy or intimidate.’”’ The 
object in view in the first part of the 
clause was, therefore, different from the 
object in view in the second part of the 
clause. The Government proposed in 
Committee to amend the clause in those 
respects. The noble and learned Lord 
then moved the second reading of the 
Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
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Lorp WINMARLEIGH, having been 
a Member of the Royal Commission to 
which the subject of the Labour Laws 
was committed, wished to take this op- 
portunity of saying a few words. As his 
noble and learned Friend had remarked, 
that Commission was composed of men 
of all parties. The labouring classes 
were well represented upon it—and if 
he might offer a criticism on its compo- 
sition it would be that no great em- 
ployers of labour were members of it. 
This placed him, owing to his connection 
with a large manufacturing county, in 
a somewhat invidious position with re- 
ference to the line he took in examining 
witnesses. Whatever differences of opi- 
nion there might have been, he might 
say that every enter of that Commis- 
sion was actuated by a desire to render 
the laws affecting employers and em- 
ployed as equal and as impartial as the 
nature of the circumstances would 
admit. When, however, they came to 
investigate the subject, they found them- 
selves involved in a difficulty which 
might lay them open to a charge of 
class legislation. He believed it was in 
great part the impossibility of placing 
the employers and the employed on an 
equal footing that rendered it neces- 
sary in former times that some other 
than the civil law should be applied 
to one portion of the subject—namely, 
breaches of contract. He would ex- 
emplify what he meant by a case 
or two which came before the Com- 
missioners. Employers being men of 
capital, civil actions could be brought 
against them, and damages easily re- 
covered, but this was not the case in 
regard to workmen. In the iron trade 
there were several processes which re- 
quired constant attention, and to which 
attention could not be secured except 
under a contract for a week or a fort- 
night. One of the gentlemen examined 
before the Commission gave an instance 
where 12 or 13 of his men, having 
broken their contract of this nature, 
threw the whole of his establishment 
almost out of work. He was able to 
get redress from three only of the work- 
men, but the damages awarded to him 
were as nothing compared with the loss 
he sustained. In another case an iron 
manufacturer had a blast furnace in 
charge of three men. When the iron 
was in a liquid state, these men sud- 


denly quitted their posts because their 
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employer would not consent to certain 
terms they proposed. The consequence 
was that the iron got cold; and as it 
was impossible to melt the iron again 
unless the furnace was taken down, this 
had to be done at a cost of £2,000. 
Their Lordships would see that it was 
impossible to recover damages of such 
amounts from the workmen, who had 
no means of raising such sums. It was 
said that the 5th clause in the present 
Bill would give a remedy in such cases, 
but he doubted this, as it would be very 
difficult in all cases to prove that the 
offence had been committed “ wilfully, 
maliciously, and knowingly.”” Under 
the 14th clause of the Master and Ser- 
vant Act a remedy was provided in the 
Criminal Law. He agreed, however, 
that that clause ought at once to be re- 
pealed—it was an inconvenient and ill- 
drawn clause, and did great injustice to 
those who came under its operation ; 
and he was also of opinion that Her 
Majesty’s Government had done right 
in dividing the subject into two classes. 
From the first he felt the difficulty of 
dealing with the question of conspiracy, 
and he was much obliged for the infor- 
mation the noble and learned Lord had 
just given the House respecting it. 


With regard to intimidation, the Go- |. 


vernment had taken the right course. 
If the Bill should do away with the 
heart-burnings which had been occa- 
sioned in former years among the work- 
ing classes, and if it should be fol- 
lowed by greatly conciliating the feelings 
of the employer and the employed, 
he thought that all classes of the com- 
munity would have grateful recollections 
of the measure now brought forward. 
He suggested, however, that acts com- 
mitted knowingly should be separated 
from those eommitted maliciously and 
wilfully, and the offenders tried, not by 
a summary proceeding, but by a jury. 
Lorp ABERDARE said, that having 
taken part in former legislation on this 
subject, he begged permission to say a 
few words on the measure before their 
Lordships. The Master and Servant 
Act was no doubt a great step in ad- 
vance, and under this Bill the same law 
would continue to apply in cases similar 
to the gas case. He was, however, con- 
tent to take the Bill in its present form, 
but he did not think that under it the 
danger of agitation was altogether re- 
moved. He recognized in it that pro- 
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gress in legislation upon the subject as 
appeared to give satisfaction to the great 
body of the working classes. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Then— 


EMPLOYERS AND WorKMEN Burt read 
2* (according to order), and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Thursday next. 


ALIENS AND NATURALIZATION BILL 
[H.L.] (No. 226.) A Bill to consolidate and 
amend the Acts relating to Aliens and Natural- 
ization: Also, 


ALKALI WORKS BILL [H.L.] (No. 227.) 
A Bill to consolidate and amend the Acts re- 
lating to the regulation of Alkali Works: 
Also, 


CHAIN CABLES AND ANCHORS BILL Same! 
(No. 228.) A Bill to consolidate and amen 
the Acts for regulating the proving of Chain 
Cables and Anchors: Also, 


ISSUE OF WRITS DURING RECESS BILL 
[HAL (No. 229.) A Bill to consolidate and 
amend the Acts relating to the issue of Writs 
during a recess of the House of Commons: 
Also, 


MEETING OF PARLIAMENT BILL ea] 
(wo. 230.) A Bill to consolidate and amen 


the Acts relating to the summoning and meet- 
ing of Parliament: Also, 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS (OATHS 
AND COSTS) BILL [H.L.] (No. 231.) A Bill 
to consolidate and amend the Acts relating to 
the administration of Oaths in both Houses of 
Parliament and the awarding of costs in pro- 
ceedings upon Private Bills: And also, 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS BILL [H.L.] (No. 232.) 
A Bill to consolidate and amend the Acts re- 
lating to certain Public Schools in England : 


Were severally presented by The Lorp Cuan- 
CELLOR; read 1*, 


House adjourned at half past Nine 
o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Eleven o’clock. 
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Cwil Service 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 26th July, 1875. 


MINUTES.]—Resotvtion my CommirTrrE: — 
East India, Auditor of Accounts, &c. [Super- 
annuations; Sheriffs Substitute (Scotland) 
[Salaries]. 


Pustic Brrts—Ordered—First Reading—Eccle- 
siastical Commission Act Amendment * 
[266) Restriction on Penal Actions and 

edemption of Penalties* [267]; Sanitary 
Law (Dublin) Amendment * [268]. ‘ 

First Reading—Copyright of Designs * Mie 

Select Committee—Registration of Trade Marks* 
[242], Mr. Hermon disch. 

Committee—Agricultural Holdings (England) 
(re-comm.) (222}—Rr.P. 

Committee—Report—Militia Laws Consolidation 
and Amendment (re-comm) (202); Elemen- 

Education Provisional Order Confirmation 
(London) * [251]; Local Government Board’s 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (Abingdon, 
&c) * [253]; Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (Aberdare, &c.) * 

254]; Traffic Regulation (Dublin) * [244]; 
ustices of the Peace Qualification * [151]; 
Legal Practitioners * [46]. 

Report—Public Works Loans * [243-269]. 

Third Reading—Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) * 
[189]; Public Records (Ireland) Act, 1867, 
Amendment* [233]; mtagious Di 
(Animals) Act, 1869, Amendment * [250], 
and passed. 

Withdrawn—Offences against the Person Act 
{263}; Baring [250]; Pollution of Rivers * 

252]; Savings Banks, &c. * [198]; Druggi 
of Aimals ® F2364, 098] — 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT (No. 2) BILL AND UNSEA- 
WORTHY SHIPS. 

MOTION AND NOTICES. 


Mr. ROEBUCK : I beg to move that 
the Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment 
(No. 2) Bill be fixed for second reading 
on Thursday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


Srr CHARLES ADDERLEY : I give 
Notice that on Wednesday next, I will 
move for leave to introduce a Bill to 
make provision for giving further powers 
to the Board of Trade for stopping Un- 
seaworthy Ships. 

Mr. DILLWYN: To-morrow, at 2 
o'clock, I will ask the Prime Minister, 
if he will give precedence over the other 
Orders of the Day to the Merchant Ship- 
ping Acts Amendment (No. 2) Bill, 
which has been introduced by the hon. 
Member for Derby, and which will 
stand for second reading on Thursday 
next. ‘ 
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COMMERCIAL TREATIES WITH 
FRANCE, ITALY, AND AUSTRIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BUTLER - JOHNSTONE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can hold out any 
confident hope to the House and to the 
country that the treaties of commerce 
between this country and France, Italy, 
and Austria, two of which are shortly 
shortly about to lapse, will be renewed, 
and on terms equally favourable to this 
country as the expiring treaties? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the French 
treaty expires in June, 1877, if de- 
nounced. The Austrian expires in 
December, 1876, if denounced. The 
Italian will expire June, 1876, and has 
been denounced. As to France and 
Austria, no denunciation has been made. 
The time, therefore, has not arrived 
when it is expedient to make any public 
announcement upon the subject. As to 
Italy, negotiations are going on with re- 
spect to the Treaty, and no{efforts shall 
be wanting on our part to bring them 
to a satisfactory conclusion. Many in- 
fluential Members on both sides of the 
House are aware that Her Majesty’s 
Government are giving the subject 
serious and anxious consideration, and 
they are also aware that the views of 
many commercial bodies in this country 
have been communicated to my noble 
Friend at the head of the Foreign Office. 
I need not say that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will continue to use every 
effort to base our commercial relations 
with all foreign countries on sound prin- 
ciples. 


CIVIL SERVICE (IRELAND)—SALARIES. 
QUESTION. : 


Mr. WILLIAM M’ARTHUR asked 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, If he can 
state why it is that while clerks connected 
with several of the Irish Public Offices 
and other officials belonging to the Irish 
branch of the Civil Service have been 
placed on a footing of equality with 
those in a corresponding position in Eng- 
land, the district inspectors of national 
schools in Ireland have not been placed 
in the same position as to salary and 
allowances with those in England, in 
accordance with a Resolution of the 
House of Commons of the 4th July, 1873, 
recommending the same? 
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Sm MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH: 
Sir, in consequence of the Resolution of 
the House of Commons in July, 1873, 
referred to by the hon. Member, a De- 
partmental Committee was appointed by 
the late Government to inquire into the 
case of various officiuls belonging to the 
Irish branch of the Civil Service. In 
that inquiry the Treasury was repre- 
sented, and also the Departments on 
which the inquiry was held, and the 
result has been a very considerable im- 
provement in the position of various 

arties employed in the Irish Civil 

ervice. I am quite aware that there 
are some cases in which parties hold- 
ing nominally the same position as 
officers in England have not been 
placed on precisely the same footing; 
and Inspectors of Schools are in that 
class. Although the name of the office 
is the same in both countries, there is a 
difference in the position of the officer 
and his duties; but the position of these 
Inspectors has been very considerably 
improved. There were three classes 
under the old system. The first class 
had a salary commencing at £450 and 
rising by £10 yearly to £500. The 
salary now commences at £500 and rises 
by £15 per annum to £600 a-year. The 
second and third classes have had a 
similar increase; and the position of 
these classes has also been very much 
improved as to their allowances for tra- 
velling and personal expenses. 


POOR LAW—NEWPORT PAGNEL 
UNION—DISMISSAL OF MR. HAMMETT 
HAILEY.—QUESTION. 


Dr. LUSH asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether the 
statements of Mr. Hammett Hailey, a 
medical officer of the Newport Pagnel 
Union fortwenty seven years, ina Petition 
presented to this House July 7th and 
printed in the Appendix (No. 526) havere- 
ceived his attention; and, whether the 
dismisal of Mr. Hailey from his office for 
the alleged offence of writing an intem- 
perate letter to a relieving officer (subse- 
quently apologized for) will be re-con- 
sidered by the Board ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: Sir, the 
case of Mr. Hailey has received my 
most careful attention. I am aware of 
the Petition presented to the House and 
the statements contained in it. It is not 
correct to say that he was dismissed for 
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writing an intemperate letter to a re- 
lieving officer. The letter was addressed 
to the Board of Guardians. But his 
offence could hardly be said to be con- 
fined to the writing of that letter. His 
conduct had been the subject of nume- 
rous and repeated complaints on the 
part of the Local Government Inspectors 
during a long series of years; and, upon 
reviewing the whole circumstances, I 
could not come to the conclusion that I 
should be justified in re-opening the 
case. 


ARMY—YEOMANRY AND VOLUN- 
TEERS—PAY OF ADJUTANTS. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet NORTH asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If any decision has 
been arrived at as to the pay of ad- 
jutants of Yeomanry and Volunteers ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that the Commission on the pay of 
adjutants of the Yeomanry had com- 
pleted its Report, although all the 
Members had not yet signed it. The 
question of their pay would, therefore, 
soon be ripe for consideration. As to 
adjutants of Volunteers, some questions 
as to certain Brigade Depot arrange- 
ments were still pending, and their case 
must therefore stand over for some time 
longer. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION—THE 
REPORT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether he is able to 
inform the House what are the intentions 
of Her Majesty’s Government as to the 
adoption of the recommendations of the 
Civil Service Inquiry Commission ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the Commissioners have 
sent in three Reports to the Government 
and have now completed their labours. 
I must express our great gratitude to 
them, and especially to my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Edinburgh (Mr. Lyon Playfair), for 
the great pains they have taken. The 
Reports are very interesting and very 
suggestive; and they raise questions 
both of principle and detail, the appli- 
cation of which will require careful con- 
sideration. The Government has been 


making inquiries in particular offices 
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with a view of seeing how far the prin- 
ciples of the Reports could be applied to 
them. We are not at present in a posi- 
tion to give a definite answer, but the 
matter is engaging serious consideration, 
and we hope in the course of the Recess 
to arrive at some conclusion. 


Publie Business— 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPHS AND 
RAILWAY COMPANIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether any award has 
been made in respect of the claims of 
certain Railway Companies for com- 
pensation for the transfer of their tele- 
graphs to the Government; and, also 
whether the payment of such awards 
has been provided for in the Vote’already 
taken in Committee of Supply ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, an important award has 
been given in the case of the arbitra- 
tion between the Post Office and the 
Great Eastern Railway. The amount 
which was claimed by the railway com- 
pany was £504,000; the amount which 
was awarded was £77,000; that sum 
has been provided, but it has not been 
voted in Supply, nor is it necessary or 
proper that it should. The money will 
be taken from the capital authorized to 
be raised by loan under the Telegraphs 
Act a few years ago. The powers of 
that Act are not exhausted, and they are 
more than sufficient to meet this claim. 
One or two other claims by railway 
companies are under consideration, but 
of course I am unable to say what the 
awards may be. 


NAVY—THE MARINE LIGHT INFANTRY 
—PAY OF OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GORST asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, When it is intended to 
remove the anomaly in the pay of the 
the Colonels Second Commandant of 
Marine Light Infantry, whereby those 
officers receive 5s. per diem less than 
the sum which would be in proportion 
to the pay of the corresponding rank of 
Marine Artillery, and of the other ranks 
of their own corps, the pay of the Colonel 
Commandant of Artillery being 40s. per 
diem, and of the Light Infantry 38s. 6d. 
per diem, making a difference of 1s. 6d. 
per diem; of the Colonel Second Com- 
mandant of Artillery 26s. 3d. per diem, 
and of Light Infantry 20s. per diem, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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making a difference of 6s. 3d. per diem ; 
and the difference in the ranks of 
Colonel, Captain, and Lieutenant being 
11d., 6d., and 4d. respectively; whether 
this anomaly did not in fact originate 
from some clerical mistake, and, if not, 
what reason can be alleged for its exist- 
ence ; and, whether it is anticipated that 
the Report of the Commission now sitting 
on Army Promotion will throw any fresh 
light upon the subject ? 

Mr. HUNT in reply, said, he could 
not inform the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber whether the Report referred to would 
throw any fresh light on the subject of 
what the hon. and learned Member 
called an anomaly in the pay of the 
colonels second commandant of Marine 
Light Infantry. The only way of re- 
moving the alleged anomaly would be 
by the process of ‘levelling down ;” but 
he did not think that that would meet 
the view of the hon. and learned 
Member. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—THE SAVINGS 
BANKS BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
proceed with the Savings Banks Bill 
during the present Session ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the Savings Banks Bill 
was introduced with the limited object 
of stopping a deficiency which had been 
increasing many years, and which still 
goes on increasing, in these accounts. 
There had been some misundezstanding 
with regard to the nature of the Bill; 
but I think it was fully removed by the 
discussion it has gone through, and I 
feel confident if we were to persevere 
with the discussion, there would be no 
doubt as to our being able to satisfy the 
House and the country with regard to 
character of that proposal. My right 
hon. Friend has given Notice that he 
will endeavour to graft on this Bill an 
important sented, sqrt un that we 
should take into consideration the ques- 
tion of Savings Banks reform. That is 
so large a question that it would be im- 
ossible to deal with it at the end of a 

ession ; it is, therefore, our intention 
not to proceed with the Bill during the 
present Session, but to take up the ques- 
tion next Session, and to deal, as is 





absolutely necessary, with the question 
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of the deficiency, and also, I hope, with 
the larger question raised by the right 
hon. Gentleman. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—PUBLIC WORKS 
LOANS BILL— LOCAL AUTHORITIES 
LOANS BILL.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: I promised to take this oppor- 
tunity of making a statement as to two 
other Bills which are under my charge. 
One is the Public Works Loans Con- 
solidation Bill, which has been referred 
to a Select Committee. That Committee 
has concluded its labour ; it is important 
that the Bill should be passed, if pos- 
sible ; and I have great hopes that when 
it is again brought forward the House 
will have no difficulty in accepting and 
passing it this Session. With regard to 
the Local Authorities Loans Bill, I am 
in this position—it has been very care- 
fully considered, a great many objections 
that were taken to it have been, as I 
hope, obviated, and from what reaches 
me I am inclined to think that the Bill 
may be accepted without much discus- 
sion. If that should prove to be the 
case, I shall be glad to proceed with it. 
If, however, it is likely to lead to much 
discussion, it would have to be laid aside 
for want of time; but I shall keep it on 
the Paper until I see the feeling of the 
House with regard to it. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—POLLUTION OF 
RIVERS BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RIPLEY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether it is the in- 
tention of Government to proceed with 
the Pollution of Rivers Bill this Session ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: I regret to say, 
Sir, that I think it would not be possible 
for us to proceed with this Bill during 
this Session. The President of the 
Local Government Board, therefore, will 
take an early opportunity of moving 
that the Order be discharged. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—DETAINING 
UNSEAWORTHY SHIPS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. EUSTACE SMITH asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther any officer who considers a vessel 
overladen has power to detain such vessel 
pending the receipt of instructions from 
the Board of Trade ? 
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Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
the Board of Trade officers have not 
power to detain any ship. They report 
to the Board of Trade, and the Customs’ 
officers detain by directions from the 
Board of Trade. It is proposed to insti- 
tute a higher class of Board of Trade 
surveyors at the principal ports; and I 
hope the Bill which I have given Notice 
of for Wednesday will give the requisite 
powers. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS —THE MERCHANT 
SHIPPING ACTS.—QUESTION. 


Lorp FRANCIS HERVEY asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther he will next Session, together with 
a Bill to amend the Merchant Shipping 
Acts, introduce a Bill to consolidate the 
same ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
I hope the Government Bill to amend 
the Merchant Shipping Acts will be 
among the earliest measures of next 
Session. Ihave no intention of attempt- 
ing a Consolidation Bill at present; but 
the House is aware that I have prepared 
and published a Digest of all existing 
Merchant Shipping Acts, with a very 
full and complete Index, which may to a 
great extent serve the purpose of a Con- 
solidation Act. 


ARMY—ARTILLERY—HEAVY GUNS. 
QUESTION. 


Captain PRICE asked the Surveyor 
General of Ordnance, On what system the 
81-ton guns are to be rifled, and what 
nature of projectiles are to be used ; whe- 
ther he will state to the House the great- 
est and next greatest number of batter- 
ing charges which have been fired from 
any 35-ton or 38-ton gun rifled on the 
Woolwich system, without requiring 
repairs (including re-venting) ; whether 
itis a fact that the process of re-venting 
cannot be performed on board ships at 
sea in the presence of an enemy; whe- 
ther he is aware that although the stock 
of projectiles on board ship may be re- 
plenished at a distant seat of war, guns 
of 35 tons or 81 tons weight cannot be 
replaced without sending the ship home ; 
and, whether he can state to the House, 
that it has been shown by actual experi- 
ment or otherwise, that our heaviest 

can stand such a practical test as 
they {might be put to in war time; and, 
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if they have not been so tested, if he 
would explain why? 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL, in reply, 
said, that complete answers would in- 
volve too much detail, and would also 
lead him into scientific controversy which 
had better be carried on outside the 
House. It was from no want of courtesy, 
but with a view to save the time of the 
House that he gave brief Answers to 
somewhat unusual Questions, which were 
more fit to be put to men of science and 
constructors and manufacturers of heavy 
guns than in that House. The system 
on which the 81-ton gun was to be rifled 
was the present, or Woolwich system. 
Heavy guns were not fired continuously 
with battering charges, and he could 
not say what was the greatest number of 
charges ever fired from any 35 or 81-ton 
gun without requiring repairs. The 
process of re-venting could be performed 
at sea if required. A reserve of heavy 
guns was maintained at their stations 
abroad to meet casualties in the fleets, 
and therefore the ships need not be sent 
home. The tests to which their heavy 
guns were subjected and the experiments 
made showed that they would stand the 
practical tests of war. 

Carrain PRICE gave Notice, that in 
consequence of the unsatisfactory nature 
of the noble Lord’s reply as to the bat- 
tering charges, he would move in Com- 
mittee of Supply on the Naval Estimates, 
that it was undesirable to proceed with 
the Inflexible or any ship carrying 81-ton 
or other heavy guns, until those guns 
had been subjected to a trial such as they 
might reasonably be expected to undergo 
in war. 


EUROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
ARBITRATION ACT—APPOINTMENT OF 
MR. REILLY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. STACPOOLE asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General, If Mr. Reilly, the Parlia- 
mentary draftsman, has been appointed 
Arbitrator under the European Arbitra- 
tion Act, 1875; and, if application was 
made to any Ex-Chancellor, Judge or 
other person having the qualification re- 
quired by the Arbitration Act, 1872, to 
accept the office, before re Naa Mr. 
Reilly ; and, if so, to whom 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, 
in answer to the Question of the hon. 
Member, I have to state that Mr. Reilly 
: has been appointed Arbitrator under the 
European Assurance Society Arbitration 


Captain Price 
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Act, 1875. I am unable to state whe- 
ther application was made to any Ex- 
Chancellor, Judge, or other person hay- 
ing the qualification sexsined by the Act 
of 1872 to accept the office before Mr. 
Reilly was appointed. The power to 
appoint an arbitrator was placed by the 
Act of the present Session in the hands 
of the Lord Chancellor, who is alone 
— for the appointment he has 
made. 


CHINA—MURDER OF MR. MARGARY 
AT MANWINE.—QUESTION. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether at the very time when 
the Indian Government has been press- 
ing on one side for access to the scene of 
the murder of the late Mr. Margary, 
under circumstances which have occa- 
sioned great complications, on the other 
side where we have already direct rela- 
tions with the Chinese Government, anin- 
quiry by British officers into the cireum- 
stances of the murder, to which that Go- 
vernment has consented, is now delayed 
for no other reason than the heat of the 
weather; and, if so, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will consider the 
necessity of insisting on greater expedi- 
tion; and, whether it is true, as stated 
in some of the public prints, that a pecu- 
niary indemnity for Mr. Margary’s death 
has been sought at the hands of the 
Chinese Government; if so, who has 
suffered pecuniary loss by that sad oc- 
currence, and for whose benefit an 
indemnity was sought ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that no 
doubt the heat of the weather in China 
had been one reason for deferring the 
inquiry referred to, and it was the 
first duty of Mr. Wade to consider the 
health of the persons under him. The mis- 
sion would probably start before long; 
but there were other causes besides the 
hot weather which prevented it from 
starting—causes which related to the 
state of the country both on the side 
of Burmah and of China, as well as 
other considerations concerning politi- 
cal complications. With regard to the 
indemnity, until all the negotiations 
were completed, the Government did 
not think it would be desirable to make 
any public announcement upon the 
| subject. 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, (1873)— 
THE BARQUE “ STANLEY.” 
QUESTION, 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether the con- 
duct of an officer of the Board of Trade 
was in accordance with the twelfth sec- 
tion of ‘‘The Merchant Shipping Act, 
18738,” when he demanded of and took 
from the master of the barque “ Stanley” 
of Sunderland, his sailing register in 
July, 1874, when the said master was in 
the act of Ee song his vessel for the 
survey and repair under the superin- 
tendence of Lloyd’s surveyors ? 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY : Sir, 
the Stanley sailed from Sunderland in 
July last, and, having struck on a rock 
off Filey, ran back into the Tyne. The 
Board of Trade surveyor inspected her, 
and reported that’she was unfit to go to 
sea without repair. Having reason to 
believe that she was about to be patched 
up and sent for repairs to Sunderland, 
he reported this, and the Board of Trade 
detained her. Instead of putting a 
Customs officer on board, the Collector 
of Customs, for the convenience of the 
owner and to save expense, obtained 
her certificate of registry, and held it 
while she was being repaired under 
Lloyd’s surveyors. The Board of Trade 
surveyor did not interfere, but reported 
when repairs were sufficiently well done, 
upon which the certificate of registry 
was returned. All fees and expenses 
were remitted, and she went to sea again. 
The House will therefore see that the 
real facts of the case are the reverse of 
what is implied by the statement which 
the hon. Member has received, and which 
has remained about a fortnight on our 
Notice Paper. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, in consequence 
of the hon. Baronet’s Answer, he should 
take an early opportunity of calling the 
attention of the House to the question, 
simply to put the House right in respect 
to the facts of the case, and to show that 
since the Question had been on the Paper 
there had been four counts out. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—ROCKET 
APPARATUS.—QUESTION. 

Lorp CLAUD J. HAMILTON asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether any convention or arrangement 
exists with Foreign Governments pro- 
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viding for foreign merchant vessels 
being provided with translated instruc- 


.| tions for the use of the rocket apparatus 


employed for saving life from wreck on 
our own coasts ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY : Sir, 
the Board of Trade have communicated 
with foreign Governments on the sub- 
ject of the rules for using the rocket 
apparatus now generally adopted, and 
have sent them copies of the English 
rules, with the view of their being trans- 
lated and put up on board foreign ships. 
The Board of Trade have always had 
printed rules for using the apparatus in- 
serted in logs and other ship papers, and 
they require every master and mate to 
be examined in the use of the apparatus 
before he gets his certificate. Believing 
that the present apparatus is the best 
yet submitted, the Board of Trade have 
caused metal tablets with regulations to 
be furnished to British shipowners free 
of charge, to be put on board under 
directions of their surveyors. Her Ma- 
jesty has commanded that two of these 
tablets shall be put on board Her Royal 
yacht. The tablets are also prepared in 
German and French, and can be pro- 
cured in this country, and copies will be 
sent to foreign Governments. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—OFFENCES 
AGAINST THE PERSON ACT AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, he wished to 
know whether this Bill, which was the 
third Order on the Paper, would be 
taken that night? Perhaps the Home 
Secretary would state whether it was his 
intention to move that the Order be dis- 
charged ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that the House would allow him 
to state that before the Government 
brought in this Bill they took pains to 
obtain accurate information both in 
England and Scotland from stipendiary 
magistrates, chief constables, and others. 
A mass of evidence thus obtained was 
laid upon the Table, and a Bill was 
brought in by the Government. He did 
not think this was a question which 
should be dealt with by what might be 
called panic legislation. He was neither 
surprised nor sorry to find that there was 
a disinclination to go back to personal 
flogging, unless it was proved to be ab- 
solutely necessary ; but, at the same time, 
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by watching carefully the sentences 
passed throughout the country, he was 
fully convinced that the bringing for- 
ward of this subject had had the effect 
of making magistrates impose heavier 
sentences for brutal assaults than before. 
The Government, therefore, decided be- 
fore going on with the Bill to renew the 
inquiry as to the necessity for it. That 
inquiry would be made in the Recess, 
and the matter, if necessary, would be 
brought forward in another year. 


County Courts— 


COUNTY COURTS—IMPRISONMENT 
FOR DEBT—CASE OF WILLIAM 
SMALLBONE, 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, 
I must ask the indulgence of the House 
for two or three minutes while I make 
a few observations by way of personal 
explanation. It will be in the recollec- 
tion of the House that on Thursday last 
I answered certain Questions, put to me 
by ‘the hon. Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Charles Lewis), relative to the 
imprisonment in Winchester Gaol, under 
an order of the County Court Judge, 
of a man named William Smallbone, 
and of his subsequent release from 
prison by an order of Baron Huddleston. 
I have this morning received a letter 
from that learned Judge, who appears 
to consider that not only did my answers 
unfairly reflect upon him, but that my 
statement of facts, so far as it had re- 
ference to the proceedings before him, 
was essentially inaccurate. I need hardly 
state that my high esteem and respect 
for Baron Huddleston would at all times 
prevent my intentionally expressing, 
either in this House or elsewhere, ex- 
cept under a pressure of duty which 
certainly does not exist in the present 
case, any opinion reflecting upon the 
performance of his judicial duties ; and I 
do not think that the words which I used, 
and which are accurately reported in 
The Times of last Friday, can be con- 
sidered as having that effect. The 
learned Judge appears to be under the 
impression that charged him with 
forgetfulness of the Debtors Act of 
1869. The inaccurate reports in some 
other newspapers may have led him to 
that conclusion, but I am sure that upon 
reference to what I said it will be clear 
that my expression, ‘‘ Judge, Registrar, 
counsel, and solicitors were apparently 


Mr. Assheton Cross 
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forgetful of the provisions of the Debtors 
Act of 1869,” had reference to the County 
Court Judge who committed the man to 
prison, and not to the learned Judge 
who released him from it. My further 
observation that the mistake was not dis- 
covered when the parties were before 
Baron Huddleston had reference to the 
legal advisers of Smallbone, who, ac- 
cording to the information afforded to 
me, were asking for his release, not 
upon the ground that the order for his 
committal was illegal, but that he was 
an old man, ill, and unable to pay. 
That such was the impression which it 
was my intention to convey, is, I think 
clear from the context. But, however 
that may be, I should not be acting con- 
sistently with my own views of what 
is right were I not at once, and un- 
reservedly, to say that, if any observa- 
tions of mine were so made as to cause 
pain or annoyance to Baron Huddle- 
ston, I extremely regret it. That 
learned Judge, however, further com- 
plains that my statement was inaccurate 
in so far as I said that Smallbone had 
been released by him from prison on 
the ground of old age, ill-health, and 
inability to pay. He informs me in his 
letter that the Act of Parliament of 
1869 was referred to in the proceedings 
before him, and all its provisions care- 
fully discussed, and that very little was 
said as to the man’s age, health, or ina- 
bility to pay, and he adds that he dis- 


charged the man on the ground of the 


illegality of his imprisonmeat and the 
irregularity of his committal, and upon 
no other grounds, and that the other 
circumstances did not in any way affect 
his judgment. Sir, I of course accept 
the statement of the learned Judge, 
though it entirely contradicts the infor- 
mation which had been given to me, and 
I again express my regret that I should 
have been misinformed and thus led into 
mistake. I must, Sir, however, remind 
the House that the subject-matter of the 
Questions of the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry was one in no way under the 
cognizance of the Attorney General; 
that the County Court Judges are in no 
way responsible to him for their con- 
duct ; and that he possesses no means of 
investigating any cases, or alleged cases, 
of mistake or error of judgment on their 

art, A gentleman connected with the 
egal department of the Treasury, and 
of great experience, procured for me, 
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at the request of the Lord Chancellor, 
the information upon which I answered 
the Questions of the hon. Member, and 
into the accuracy of such information I 
had no means of inquiring, even if I had 
had any reason to doubt it. Inquiry 
will, of course, now be made into the 
cause of the inaccuracy of the informa- 
tion so procured as to the proceedings 
before the Judge in Chambers. 


ARMY—THE SUMMER MANCQUVRES— 
COMPENSATION FOR DAMAGE TO 
CLOTHES AND ACCOUTREMENTS. 


Coronen KINGSCOTE asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, 
owing to the unusual inclemency of the 
weather and the consequent extreme 
wear and tear of the clothes and ac- 
coutrements of both officers and men 
during the late Summer Drills, it is the 
intention of the Government to grant 
any compensation ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that in consequence of the unusually 
severe weather to which the troops had 
been exposed, his attention had been 
directed to the subject referred to in 
anticipation of the Question. He had 
already taken steps in respect of it in 
the sense his hon. and gallant Friend 
suggested. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENGLAND) 
(re-committed) BILL—(Lords)—[Biuz 222.] 
(Mr. Disraeli.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress 23rd July. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 

Clause 7 (Amount of tenant’s com- 
pensation for first and second class). 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL moved, 
as an Amendment, the omission in page 
8, lines 19 and 20, of the words “‘ with 
a deduction of one-twentieth,”’ and the 
insertion of the words ‘‘so far as it adds 
to the letting value of the holding at the 
determination of the tenancy.” The Bill, 
as it stood, was not on a satisfactory 
footing with respect to compensation for 
unexhausted improvements, for, as had 
been admitted by hon. Member after 
hon. Member, even on the Ministerial 
side of the House, the measure did not 
secure to the tenant such compensa- 
tion, but only the value, less an arbi- 
trary deduction which in 20 years would 
absorb the whole, No division had taken 
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— upon the subject, and he there- 
ore wished to give the Committee an 
opportunity of asserting the principle 
that the landlord should be made to 
pay for the value which the tenant left 
in the holding. He denied that there 
was any probability of conspiracies be- 
tween a limited owner and a tenant to 
defraud the remainderman by pretended 
improvements, and he held that the 
provision regarding “‘ letting value ” was 
amply sufficient to protect the latter. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that the ques- 
tion raised by the Amendment had been 
discussed the other day. So far as he 
could see, the hon. Baronet was opposed 
to any limitation of compensation. The 
Committee, however, were of opinion 
that there ought to be some limitation. 
He hoped they would not sanction an 
Amendment which was opposed to the 
principle of the Bill. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, he preferred the proposal of the 
Bill to that of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy, and hoped the Amend- 
ment would not be pressed, inasmuch as 
it introduced the principle of “letting 
value” which would involve points diffi- 
cult for the referees to decide. 


Amendment negatived. 


On Motion of Colonel Witson, Amend- 
ments made, in page 3, line 20, by 
leaving out ‘one twentieth or of one 
seventh,” and inserting ‘‘a propor- 
tionate” and leaving out “ according 
to the class.” 


Str GEORGE JENKINSON moved, 
in page 3, line 22, after ‘‘made,’’ to 
leave out to the end of the clause and 
insert— 

“Provided that compensation shall be pay- 
able only where the outlay is of such a nature, 
and has been executed and maintained in such 
a manner, that the benefit of it, if any, will be 
reaped either wholly or in part by the succeed- 
ing tenant whether owner or occupier.” 


On a former occasion an Amendment 
of his had been met by the opposition 
of the Government, on the ground that 
they had taken the opinion of the 
Farmers’ Olub, and that that opinion 
was against it. He, however, had since 
ascertained that the opinion of the 
Farmers’ Club was expressed in ap- 
roval of his Amendment, and he there- 
ore hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, who 
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had charge of the Bill, would now ac- 
cept it. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, to leave out from the word “ un- 
exhausted,” in line 22, to the end of the Clause, 
in order to add the words “Provided, That 
compensation shall be payable only where the 
outlay is of such a nature, and has been executed 
and maintained in such a manner that the 
benefit of it, if any, will be reaped either wholly 
or in part by the succeeding tenant, whether 
owner or occupier,’—(Sir George Jenkinson,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. HUNT objected both to the 
merits and to the time of the Amend- 
ment, and pointed out that the para- 
graph now under consideration was con- 
fined to “‘ first-class”’ improvements, in 
consequence of the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for Cambridge- 
shire (Mr. Rodwell) to strike out the 
second class. The Proviso, therefore, 
of the hon. Baronet was not required. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
asked if the Government had consented 
to the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Cambridgeshire, 
restricting the operation of the clause to 
limited owners? 

Mr. HUNT said, he had so expressed 
himself. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was in 
favour of some such Proviso, as he did 
not think it right that the real owner 
should suffer from the follies and crotchets 
of his predecessor. 

Str GEORGE JENKINSON said, 
he would not object to withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, he could not help remembering 
with satisfaction his prophecy on the 
second reading, that the Government, in 
bringing forward this Bill, would find 
that it entailed dealing with other ques- 
tions regarding land, and notably with 
the laws of entail and settlement. He 
remarked that if the Amendment was to 
be withdrawn he should move that the 
latter part of the clause be omitted to 
afford the Government an opportunity 
of explaining its effect. It introduced 
the letting value principle, against which 
he had already protested, and would 
create consequent difficulty and confu- 
sion. 

Mr. KNIGHT thought the whole 
difficulty might be met if the Govern- 
ment would agree to leave out the word 
“letting.” Then all that would have 


Sir George Jenkinson 
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to be determined was, whether the value 
of the property had been increased by 
the improvements. 

Mr. HUNT said, the phrase “letting 
value”? had been introduced simply for 
the protection of the remainderman. 
Even although the word was left out, 
the value of the land would still have 
to be determined by the number of 
years’ purchase it was worth, which was 
tantamount to its letting value. 

Str HENRY JAMES contended that 
if the words were retained the interests 
of the tenant would be sacrificed to the 
law of entail and settlement. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that it had now been admitted that the 
law of entail and settlement stood in the 
way of the landlord and tenant making 
agreements for an improved cultivation 
of the soil—a point which he had always 
asserted. Formerly this question of value 
was @ claim to the outgoing tenant; now 
it was a limitation upon him; but in 
either case the same difficulties would 
arise. There would be new valuations, 
the arbitrators would be puzzled, and 
endless complications would arise. More- 
over, he could not see how the letting 
value could work under limitation. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, the words ob- 
jected to applied to all limited estates. 
He believed that they would form a 
prudent check, and that the only prac- 
tical result would be that they would 
prevent improvident investments and 
rash speculations. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the Bill 
would create a new right on behalf of 
the tenant, and, as he understood, the 
objection of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the City of Oxford was that this 
right did not go far enough, inasmuch 
as it did not alike attach to the tenant 
who held under an absolute owner and 
to the tenant who held under a limited 
owner. 

Sir HARCOURT JOHNSTONE said, 
that he had consulted with the farmers 
in his own neighbourhood, and found 
that they did not believe in the letting 
value a bit. They were satisfied as long 
as they could work out their own outlay 
by a term of years, and the idea of im- 

orting letting value into the Bill had 
er from the beginning a perfect ab- 
surdity. 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
thought it would be by far the most 
convenient course to leave out these 
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words altogether. It was not unlikely 
that the question of the remainderman 
would crop up again in certain clauses 
of the Bill, and therefore he considered 
it would be better for the Government 
to introduce a clause for the protection 
of the remainderman instead of insert- 
ing it incidentally. 

rn. GREGORY said, he was about 
to have made some such proposition as 
that suggested by the noble Marquess. 
Tt appeared to him they were mix- 
ing up this question of the remainder- 
man in a manner which was not ne- 
cessary. 

Mr. RODWELL said, he had not 
heard a better mode of dealing with the 
question than by the adoption of his 
Amendment, to the effect that where the 
landlord was not, at the time of the con- 
sent given to the execution of the im- 
provement, absolute owner of the hold- 
ing for his own benefit. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT main- 
tained that the Amendment which the 
hon. Member for Mid-Lincolnshire in- 
tended to move on the 34th clause would 
effect this object. 

Mr. PELL said, he was unable to see 
how, when the life-owner occupied a 
large portion of the estate himself, the 
remainderman could be protected, except 
by such a provision as this clause con- 
tained. 

Mr. GOLDSMID thought the sug- 
gestion of the noble Marquess would 
meet the difficulty. 

CotonEL MURE said, the remainder- 
man only came in incidentally. A land- 
lord occupying his own land would not 
come under the clause at all. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ but 
so’ stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 193; 
Noes 131: Majority 62. 


Mr. RODWELL moved, as anAmend- 
ment, in page 3, line 22, after ‘“‘ that” 
to insert— 

“where the landlord was not, at the time of 
the consent given to the execution of the im- 
epoca absolute owner of the holding for 

own benefit.” 

Mr.. WILBRAHAM EGERTON 
thought it would be an improvement 
to add the following words at the end 
of the Amendment :—‘‘ Or where the 
consent of the remainderman has not 
been obtained.’”?’ He would move that 
the said Amendment be so amended, 
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Sm HENRY JAMES asked how the 
Amendment would operate in cases where 
a mortgage in fee existed on the pro- 
perty ? 

Mr. RODWELL said, he could not 
see that any difficulty would arise in that 
case. 

Strr HENRY JAMES feared that 
they were legislating too hastily, with- 
out considering the effect of their Amend- 
ments. Many landlords would not like 
their tenants to know the real facts of 
the case. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he would give the observations of his 
hon. and learned Friend opposite (Sir 
Henry James) his best consideration, 
and he had no doubt that the Interpreta- 
tion Clause could be so amended as to 
meet the difficulty which had been 
suggested. 

m WILLIAM HARCOURT ob- 
served, that the objection made was not 
directed to the Interpretation Clause ; it 
had reference to that under considera- 
tion, and was one of principle. It re- 
lated to the absolute ownership. Where- 
ever there was a mortgage, the provi- 
sions of the Bill would be rendered im- 
perative by this Amendment. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, jhe 
did notsee how it was possible toframean 
Interpretation Clause to meet the neces- 
sities of case. No amendment could 
make the landlord the absolute owner 
of the estate. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, there were 
often as many as 10 or 12 remaindermen, 
and it would be very difficult to get the 
consent of all of them. 

Mr. KNIGHT thought that the tenant 
ought to be satisfied with the personal 
security of the landlord. 

Amendment to said proposed Amend- 
ment negatived. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. RODWELL then moved in page 
3, line 26, after the word “holding,” 
the insertion of the words— 

“The amount of tenant’s compensation, in re- 


spect of an improvement of the second class, 
shall be the sum properly laid out by the tenant 


‘on the improvement, with the deduction of a 


proportionate part thereof for each year while 
the tenancy endures after the year of tenancy 
in which the outlay is made and while the im- 
provement continues unexhausted.” 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL moved 
to amend the said proposed Amendment 
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by inserting after the words ‘‘the amount 
of the tenant’s compensation in respect 
of an improvement of the second class ”’ 
the words— 

“ shall be such proportion of the sum properly 
laid out by the tenant on the improvement as 
fairly represents the unexhausted value thereof 
to a succeeding occupier.” 


In reply to Sir Toomas Actann, 

Mr. HUNT said, the Government 
could not give the exact words, but it 
was their intention by the clause to 
allow great latitude to the landlord and 
tenant to make agreements, provided 
the interest of the remainderman was 
properly guarded. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
remarked that the principle of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) was 
preneny the same as that propounded 

y the Prime Minister on a subsequent 
clause. The benefit from an improve- 
ment did not always result in the first or 
even in the second year, and instead of 
drawing a hard-and-fast line, it should 
be left to the valuers to determine the 
value of the improvement to the incom- 
ing tenant. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT re- 
marked that but little benefit was de- 
rived from boning or chalking land for 
the first two or three years, and that 
therefore it would be unfair in assessing 
the amount of compensation to charge 
the outgoing tenant for a larger propor- 
tion of benefit from such improvements 
than he had received. 

Mr. MONK said, that to reckon the 
proportion at the same amount for each 
year would not be fair, because some 
manures were of little use till the second 

ear. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, that the 
effect of such improvements so far from 
increasing as time went on was only too 
transient. He thought the interest of 
the tenant would be sufficiently protected 
by the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Cambridge. 

Mr. RODWELL thought his proposal 
had the merit of being the simpler of the 
two, and that the good results of the 
measure would be in proportion to the 
simplicity of its provisions. 

Amendment to said proposed Amend- 
ment negatived. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, 
Sir George Campbell 


{COMMONS} 
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Clause 8 (Tenant’s compensation for 
third class). 

Mr. DISRAELLT said, he proposed to 
move a re-construction of the clause in a 
manner upon which he thought there 
was general agreement upon both sides 
of the House. The clause provided 
tenant’s compensation of the third class, 
It seemed to be the general opinion that 
the manurial value remaining to the in- 
coming ,tenant was the most satisfactory 
test which could be applied; and he 
would accordingly move an Amendment, 
making the clause stand thus— 


“The amount of the tenant’s compensation, 
in respect of an improvement of the third class, 
shall (subject to the provisions of this Act) be 
such proportion of the sum properly laid out by 
the tenant on the improvement as fairly repre- 
sents the manurial value thereof to an incoming 
tenant.” 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
believed the Amendment would very 
much simplify the matter and save a 
great deal ofdiscussion. He would only 
make a verbal criticism. It seemed to 
him the word ‘‘manurial” was hardly 
admissible, inasmuch as although in- 
telligible it was not English. 

Mr. KNIGHT expressed his regret 
that part of the Bill was handed over to 
the valuers, and contended that there 
was nothing more difficult to ascertain 
than the manurial value. In his opinion 
there ought to be some competent au- 
thority, such as the Inclosuie Commis- 
sioners, who should make an analysis of 
different manurial values and fix some 
authorized manurial value. 

Viscount GALWAY said, he would 
like to do away with values altogether, 
if possible. 

r. R. E. PLUNKETT felt some diffi- 
culty as to “‘manurial” value—what 
did the adjective mean? It would be 
possible to put upon it great varieties of 
meaning. Adam Smith said that nations 
were directed, governed, and ‘ ma- 
nured,” by three sorts of persons. Of 
course, if the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, who was so great a literary au- 
thority, vouched for the word ‘ma- 
nurial,”” and would undertake the 
parentage of this unusual adjective, he 
had no more to say; but, if not, he 
hoped the phrase ‘‘ value of manures” 
would be accepted by the House. 

Mr. WHITWELL believed that 
these valuations would really be settle- 
ments as between neighbours, 
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Mz. NEWDEGATE said, he had 
heard of so many errors made by valuers 
that he thought it desirable not to trust 
too much to them. He would ask the 
Prime Minister in all good faith whe- 
ther he meant to atiach to the word 
‘‘manurial”’ anything beyond “ produc- 
tiveness ’’ in an agricultural sense. He 
concluded, however, that there must be 
some extra meaning to the word. 

Toe Marovess or HARTINGTON 

ed that the Amendment of the hon. 
ember for North Wilts (Sir George 
Jenkinson) relegated the Bill to a con- 
siderable extent to valuers. Practically 
it would be found most convenient for 
the landlord and tenant to make their 
own agreements and lay down a scale 
with regard to manurial value; but what 
the Committee wanted to know, and did 
not yet know, was how far landlords and 
tenants under those agreements would 
continue under the provisions of the 
Bill? He admitted, however, that this 
Amendment was an improvement. 

Mr. GOLDNEY believed that the 
16th section, under which the landlord 
and tenant might agree as to the amount, 
mode, and time of compensation, with- 
out contracting themselves out of the 
Bill, sufficiently answered the remarks 
of the noble Lord. 

Coronet BRISE thanked the Govern- 
ment for the Amendment. 

Mr. WELBY pointed out that the 
word “ manurial” was in common use 
in agricultural discussions as well as in 
existing agreements. 

Mr. DISRAELIT said, that if the word 
‘‘manurial”’ had not yet become Eng- 
lish, it was likely soon to become so, 
after all the remarks that had been made 
about it. To prevent any difficulty, as 
it was unnecessary, he would propose 
to leave it out of the clause, and to retain 
simply ‘‘ the value thereof.” 

Coronet DYOTT said, that manurial 
value was the very essence of the clause, 
and therefore the word “ manurial ” 
ought not to be struck out. 

Mr. HUNT said, that as the Amend- 
ment dealt with the subject - matter of 
the third class of improvement, the 
words could have no other meaning than 
that which his right hon. Friend had in 
view. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


On Question, ‘‘ That the Clause, as 
amended, be agreed to?” 
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Tue Marovess or HARTINGTON 
observed, it was only fair that honour 
should be given to whom honour was 
due. The Committee had, by a large 
majority, rejected the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend the Member for North 
Devonshire, and a great deal of time 
had been spent over this matter of com- 
pensation for improvements; but he 
would leave it to the Committee to say 
what was the difference in effect between 
his hon. Friend’s proposal and what had 
been agreed to. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Consent of landlord for first 
class). ‘ 

Coronet DYOTT moved, in page 4, 
line 7, after “first,” to insert ‘‘ or of the 
second.” His object was that the consent 
of the landlord should be given to im- 
provements of the second class, as well 
as of the first. 

Mr. HUNT hoped his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend would not press the Amend- 
ment. As the improvements of the 
second class stood upon a different 
footing from those of the first, it would 
create obstruction and very unneces- 
sarily hamper the action of the tenant. 
If it were carried, a tenant could not 
lay dawn half-a-dozen loads of clay 
without writing to his landlord. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he did not 
see the value of giving notice to the 
landlord of improvements, if he were 
not to have any notice of their applica- 
tion. Some of those were very large, 
amounting to £10, £12, or £20 per acre, 
and the tenant, after he had received 
notice to quit, might enter upon them. 
He knew lands upon which bones had 
no effect, and others upon which marl- 
ing was carried to such an extent as to 
positively destroy the production. He 
also knew lands upon which the applica- 
tion of chalk was deleterious. As the 
Bill stood, the only check that the land- 
lord had was a notice to quit, and if a 
difference arose directly after Lady Day, 
that would practically amount to two 
years. It would be far simpler to say 
that the landlord’s consent should be 
requisite, than to place him in the in- 
vidious position of enforcing his notice 
to quit. He should support the Amend- 
ment. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the object of the notice was to give the 
landlord the right to see that the work 
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was rightly done, and that the tenant 
should not put on cinders and charge 
for bones. 

Mr. ASSHETON considered the land- 
lord should have some control over the 
improvements included in the second 
class, as he had in the case of the im- 
provements of the first class. In many 
instances he was a better judge than 
the tenant of the necessity of such im- 
provements. Besides that, he was the 
person who would have ultimately to 
pay for them. 

Mr. HUNT pointed out that the land- 
lord could, if he desired, contract that 
second-class improvements should have 
his written consent. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
said, the proposed restriction could sub- 
ject the tenant to restrictions which 
would make farming impracticable, 
would be intolerable to the tenant far- 
mers, and render the Act unpopular. 
Anyone possessed of agricultural expe- 
rience would know that, in practice, it 
would be most vexatious and annoying 
to require that no tenant could put a 
load of chalk on his land without ‘‘ the 
written consent of his landlord.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CHAPLIN moved, in page 4, 
line 7, after ‘‘class,” to insert ‘‘or of 
the second class when it is made after 
he has given or received notice to quit.” 
A considerable sum of money would, in 
some cases, be spent for which the land- 
lord was responsible, and there was no- 
thing unreasonable in giving him the 
power of saying whether that expendi- 
ture should be incurred. In cases where 
notice to quit had been given, some 
provision should be made enabling the 
landlord to put a stop to improve- 
ments from which the tenant could not 
possibly benefit. 

Mr. HUNT said, that the Amendment 
would come in better at the end of the 
10th clause. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he would post- 
pone it accordingly. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MELDON moved, in page 4, 
lines 7 and 8, to leave out from “un- 
less” to ‘‘ landlord” inclusive, and 
insert— 

“prohibited in writing by the landlord, or 
made in contravention of a contract in writing 
not to make such improvement.” 


Sir William Harcourt 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE opposed the 
Amendment. 

Mr. HUNT said, that the Amend- 
ment would render it necessary for the 
landlord to keep watch over every farm 
to see what the tenant was doing, 
While he was attending to his Parlia- 
mentary duties in London, one of his 
tenants in Northamptonshire might be 
executing improvements of which he 
knew nothing. Every landlord would 
require the eyes of Argus, if this 
Amendment were agreed to. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON 
moved, in page 4, line 8, to add at the 
end of the clause the words— 

“and unless at the expiration of the tenancy 
the improvement is either in substantial repair, 
good working order, or condition of growth.” 


Mr. HUNT did not see any objection 
to the adoption of the Amendment. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
pointed out that these were precisely the 
points which the valuers would have to 
consider, and hoped the Government 
would re-consider their decision. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN also trusted that the 
Government would not accept the 
Amendment, as it would amount, in his 
opinion, to simple confiscation of the 
tenant’s property. 

Mr. CHAPLIN approved of the pro- 
posed Amendment. 

Str HARCOURT JOHNSTONE saw 
no harm in the introduction of these 
words. 

Mr. JACKSON thought they were 
not inconsistent with the spirit of the 
Bill. 

Sm HENRY JAMES, after an allu- 
sion to the thin appearance of the 
benches, remarked, that although they 
might not be able to defeat the power 
of the Government, and also the in- 
fluence of the landlords, on whichever 
side of the House they sat, yet they could 
make apparent the effect of this Amend- 
ment, which was nothing more than con- 
fiscation. The Amendment had refer- 
ence to permanent improvements under 
Class I, upon which the tenant with the 
consent of his landlord might have spent 
hundreds of pounds, and yet if the 
valuer at the expiration of the tenancy 
should determine that the buildings were 
not in substantial repair, the tenant’s 
property in them was confiscated. [‘‘ No, 
no!”] The effect of the Amendment 
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would be that if the tiles were off a 
ak it would become the property 
of the landlord without any compensa- 
tion being paid to the tenant. 

Sir WALTER BARTTELOT said, 
that if the valuers knew anything about 
their business they would not because a 
few pounds’ worth of tiles were off con- 
fiscate the tenant’s property in the im- 
provement. He thought, however, that 
the words of the Amendment were a 
little too strong, and suggested the sub- 
stitution of ‘‘tenantable ” for “‘substan- 
tial,”? and the omission of ‘‘ condition of 
growth.” He would propose an Amend- 
ment to the proposed Amendment to that 
effect. 

Mr. HUNT said, he was under the 
impression that the words proposed by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Mid- 
Cheshire were unnecessary, and there- 
fore objectionable, because in the case 
of improvements for which the written 
consent of the landlord was necessary, 
the latter would guard himself by making 
all the proposed stipulations for him- 
self. The term ‘‘substantial repair ’’ was 
rather too strong, and he would suggest 
to his hon. Friend that he should with- 
draw his Amendment, and leave it to the 
Government, with the assistance of their 
legal Advisers, to see whether other 
words might not be introduced later 
on which would effect the object he had 
in view. 


Amendment to said proposed Amend- 
ment and proposed Amendment, by 
leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CUST moved, in page 4, line 8, 
at the end of the clause, to add— 


“And unless he has within one year of the 
completion of the improvement deposited with 
the landlord or his agent vouchers of the various 
items of the outlay which he has incurred.” 


Mr. MARK STEWART thought that 
the adoption of the words would be pro- 
ductive of very little good, as it would 
be difficult to prove the claims. 

Mr. D. DAVIES was against raising 
difficulties in the way of effecting per- 
manent improvements to be executed 
with the consent of the landlord. He 
considered that it would be for the in- 
terest of the landlord to leave as much 
liberty as possible to the tenant. 

Mr. CAWLEY thought that the in- 
troduction of the words proposed would 
lead to uncertainty. 
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Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL thought 
it would be most unfair to take those 
vouchers out of the hands of the tenant, . 
and expressed a hope that the Amend- 
ment would be withdrawn. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. F. MONCKTON proposed to add 
the following words at the end of the 
clause :— 


“Nor unless, within six months after a com- 
pletion thereof, he has given to the landlord a 
written statement of the amount expended in 
the execution of the said improvement.” 


Mr. GOLDSMID considered that the 
words were unfair and unnecessary. The 
landlord would have no difficulty in as- 
certaining how much money had been 
spent, and would make his agreement 
accordingly. 

Mr. CLARE READ hoped the hon. 
Member would not press the Amend- 
ment, because the landlord could stipu- 
late what kind of agreement he would 
have. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 10 (Notice to landlord for 
second class). 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
moved to substitute ‘‘three months” for 
‘*21 days,” as one of the limits within 
which a tenant might give notice that he 
intended to execute improvements of 
the second class. 

Mr. GOLDSMID supported the 
Amendment, as he was in favour of 
reasonable time being given for such a 
purpose, and 21 days would often be 
totally inadequate. 

Mr. GREENE, in opposing the 
Amendment, said, he could not see any 
necessity for the existence of the clause 
itself. 

Mr. HUNT said, that the object was 
that the landlord might have notice of 
what was going to be done, and might 
not be kept long in suspense. He thought 
six weeks on the one hand, and a fort- 
night on the other might be substituted 
for 21 and seven days respectively, as 
proposed in the clause, and would pro- 
pose an Amendment accordingly. 

Amendment (Mr. Knatchbull-Huges- 
sen), by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment (Mr. Hunt) agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. Hunt, clause fur- 
ther amended by the addition of the 
words— 
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“ Or where it is executed after the tenant has 
given or received notice to quit, unless it is exe- 
cuted with the previous consent in writing of 
the landlord.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Restrictions as to third 
class). 

On Motion of Mr. Gotpsmimp, Amend- 
ment made in page 4, line 14, by insert- 
ing the word “ ascertaining,” in lieu of 
the word “ ascertained.” 


Coronet DYOTT proposed, in page 4, 
line 15, after ‘‘ class,” to leave out to 
the end of the clause, and insert— 

“The tenant shall not be entitled to compen- 
sation in respect of outlay for the purposes 
enumerated, unless he has given not more than 
twenty-one and not less than seven days’ previous 
notice in writing to the landlord or his agent of 
his intention to make such outlay, specifying 
the probable quantity and description of arti- 
ficial manure proposed to be applied, and the 
quantity and description of artificial food pro- 
posed to be consumed during the last year of 
the tenancy, and has obtained the concurrence 
of the landlord.” 

Mr. MARK STEWART hoped the 
hon. and gallant Member would not 
press this Amendment. It would be 
destructive, if carried, of all incentive to 
high farming. 

Amendment negatived. 


Mr. HUNT, in pursuance of an un- 
derstanding with the hon. Member for 
Berkshire (Mr. Walter), brought up in 
manuscript an Amendment, which he 
moved as an addition to the clause. It 
was as follows:— 

“ And there shall be deducted the value of the 
manure that would have been produced by the 
consumption on the holding of any hay, straw, 
roots, or green crop sold off the holding within 
the last two years or other less time that the 
tenancy has endured.” 


Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT, who 
took exception to the Amendment being 
produced in manuscript, and in the 
absence of the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire, contended that it would open up 
a very difficult question for valuers— 
[‘‘No!’?}—namely, the quantity of ma- 
nure which might have been produced 
by a particular quantity of hay, &c. 
Whatever hon. Gentlemen might say, 
that certainly appeared to him to be a 
peculiarly difficult question to solve. He 
suggested that the consideration of the 
Amendment should be postponed until 
the bringing up of the Report. 

Mr. FLOYER said, the principle pro- 
posed by the Government was only that 
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which was carried out on every well- 
managed farm. He believed it would 
commend itself to incoming tenants, 

Mr. GOLDSMID did not believe any 
such difficulty as that imagined by the 
hon. and learned Member for the City 
of Oxford would arise. Permission to 
sell hay was nearly always given on the 
condition that an equivalent amount of 
manure should be brought to the farm. 
The hon. Member pointed out that Clause 
6, which was already passed, would re- 
quire some alteration in order to accord 
with the Amendment now proposed. 

Mr. TORR objected to the introduc- 
tion of these infinitely small matters 
into the Bill. He believed them to be 
impracticable, and was convinced that 
they would defeat the object of the Bill. 

Sm JOSEPH BAILEY felt that if the 
Amendment had not been proposed by 
the Government, he, in common with 
every other landlord throughout the 
country, would have been obliged to 
contract imself out of the Act. 

Mr. CLARE READ was decidedly of 
opinion that a man who sold off all his 
hay ought not to receive compensation 
for manure which he might bring back. 
His duty was to consume his hay on his 
farm. As for the fears of the hon. and‘ 
learned Member for the City of Oxford, 
he would say that if a valuer could not 
tell the manurial value of a ton of hay, 
he would not be able to tell ths manurial 
value of a ton of cake. The matter was 
one from which no difficulty was expe- 
rienced in practice. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL did not 
think that a tenant who sold hay, the 
produce of his holding, and brought 
home manure, purchased with the pro- 
ceeds, should be entitled to receive com- 
pensation for it. 

Mr. MELDON thought the proposed 
Amendment would be a direct breach of 
contract. It was endeavoured by the 
Government to make the country believe 
that they were going to do something 
for them. 

Coronet BRISE did not think the 
Amendment of the Government neces- 
sary. 

Amendment agreed to. 


On Question, ‘‘ That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill?” 


Mr. WHITWELL moved its omission. 
Question put, ‘‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes 177; 
Noes 76: Majority 101. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 

Clause 12 (Deductions from compen- 
sation for taxes, rent, &c.), and Clause 13 
(Set off of benefit to tenant) agreed to. 


Landlord's compensation. 

Clause 14 (Landlord’s title to compen- 
sation. ) 

Sm HENRY JAMES moved the 
omission of the clause. He said, that 
this was the first of the procedure clauses 
in the Bill, and if his Amendment were 
agreed to no fewer than 16 clauses would 
be got rid of, besides shortening the 
discussion in Committee by many hours. 
The clause would entitle a landlord to 
proceed under the Bill where a tenant 
committed waste, or broke a covenant 
or other agreement connected with the 
contract of tenancy. Now, that would 
give a wide scope of claim by the land- 
lord under the Bill, and he would be 
enabled to raise many nice questions 
which there was no proper tribunal to 
try. Why should this exceptional pri- 
vilege be given to the landlord, instead of 
leaving him to resort to the ordinary 
tribunals? The landlord could claim 
under the Bill, even when the tenant 
made no claim against him, and no 
statute of limitation would bar the claim. 
Further, the tribunal constituted under 
the Bill had no power to determine many 
of the questions that might be raised ; 
because it was provided that it could 
only determine the amount of compen- 
sation and the time when it was to be 
paid. If appeal was to be allowed to 

the County Court Judge on the subject 
’ of amount, why should they not send 
before a legal tribunal, in the first in- 
stance, questions as to breach of covenant 
and committal of waste? Under the 
clause as it stood power of appeal was 
only given to the landlord and not to 
the tenant, while, should it remain un- 
altered, a most expensive and objection- 
able mode of procedure would be estab- 
lished. 

Mr. JACKSON supported the pro- 
posal of his hon. and learned Friend. 
Without going into the more technical 
questions which had been raised, and 
regarding this question from a land- 
owning point of view, he considered that 
the Government’s clauses were danger- 
ous, as they would take these matters 
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from under the cognizance of the ordi- 
nary Courts of the land and create a 
special tribunal less competent to deal 
with them. No doubt arbitration was 
the best way of settling disputes of 
the character which would arise under 
this Bill, but he preferred arbitration 
chosen by the parties to arbitration 
forced upon them in derogation of legal 
rights. The best way to prevent litiga- 
tion was to give facilities for enforcing 
legal rights, and as the result of the 
Bill would after all be the creation of 
legal rights expressed in money value, 
the best way of arriving at what the 
law was, would be to let the questions 
of law be tried by the Courts. The 
common sense of the parties would find 
the way to assess the amount. But 
under this Bill there would be no 
means by which doubtful points of law 
could be taken as a matter of right 
before the Superior Courts of Law. He 
doubted whether under the Bill a land- 
lord and tenant could agree to take any 
ease to the ordinary tribunals, and he 
certainly thought that was a matter 
which deserved the attention of the 
House and the Government. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he fully admitted the importance of the 
matters referred to by his hon. and 
learned Friends ; but he hoped that the 
Committee would give its attention to 
the particular subject under considera- 
tion, which was whether the 14th clause 
should be retained orfnot. It appeared to 
him that the clause was one to which no 
reasonable objection could be taken. It 
was not a clause of procedure, but of 
definition. It defined that which was to 
be the subject of procedure. It would 
enable a landlord who had a claim 
against his tenant at the end of the 
tenancy, arising from breach of contract 
or otherwise, to set off such claim, as far 
as it went, against any claim for com- 
pensation which the tenant might have 
against him. He thought it was only 
right that the landlord should have such 
a power, and the referees after investi- 
gating the case would make the award 
either in favour of the landlord or 
tenant. The question how far the tri- 
bunal constituted by the Bill was a satis- 
factory one would arise under a subse- 
quent clause. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT main- 
tained that if the tenant had committed 


a breach of covenant, the landlord might 
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proceed against him quite independently, 
and use the machinery of this Act for that 
breach of covenant; but there was no 
similar provision on behalf of the tenant. 
This clause had, he thought, found its 
way into the Bill by mistake. There 
was scarcely anything a tenant could do 
that might not be regarded as waste at 
common law, and if the landlord was to 
have the means of proceeding against 
the tenant with respect to waste, it was 
necessary that the term should be de- 
fined in the Bill. It was evident that 
the draftsman of the Bill did not under- 
stand the meaning of the word ‘‘ waste”’ 
in law, which included an improvement 
which altered the condition of the pro- 
erty. 

Mr. STORER objected to the means 
afforded for inflicting injury upon the 
tenant farmer, especially through the 
means of petti-fogging attorneys. There 
were many improvements which tenant 
farmers might make, and which they 
would make, which were not included 
in the Bill. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that the hon. 
and learned Member for the City of 
Oxford had complained that the drafts- 
man had not afforded a proper definition 
of waste ; but he thought sufficient defi- 
nition had been given during the pro- 
gress of the Bill in ‘another place” 
in such matters as diminishing the let- 
ting value of the holding, causing or 
permitting land to beneglected, damaging 
the timber, injuring pasture, neglecting 
outfalls and water courses, neglecting 
the repair of roads, and other matters 
of a similar kind. He thought these 
heads comprised what might be called a 
definition, and therefore the statement 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman did 
not appear to be well founded. With- 
out any further definition of what was 
waste, there was not any adequate Court 
that could not at once settle the question. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that the highest legal authorities 
might be able to define what waste was; 
but what would be the position of the 
unfortunate tenant against whom the 
landlord brought a charge of waste? 
Probably a great deal of time would be 
saved if the Government would agree 
to omit the clause, and consider what 
better words might be introduced. He 
thought the object of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not been carried into effect 
by the clause. He considered that the 
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clause went much further than was con- 
sistent with the object of the Bill. 

Mr. HUNT thought that if the clause 
stood alone, it might bear the inter- 
pretation put upon it by the noble Mar- 
quess; but it was to be read in conjunc- 
tion with the other provisions of the Bill, 
and especially Clause 15, which dealt 
with the notice of intended claims. How- 
ever, ifthe present words were not satis- 
factory, the Government would be pre- 
pared to make the necessary amend- 
ment in the Bill at its next stage. In 
the meantime, he hoped the clause would 
be retained. 

Sir HENRY JAMES said, the words 
agreed upon in the House of Lords did 
not form a definition of the general term 
‘‘ waste,” but were only a limitation of 
it. He quite agreed with the Prime 
Minister that any properly constituted 
Court should construe what waste was; 
but under the clause, that was not left 
to a properly constituted Court, but to 
three country surveyors to determine. 

Mr. MUNTZ regretted more than 
ever that he had not been brought up a 
professional man, for he could see in this 
Bill such ample prospects of litigation as 
would make this land of ours, hitherto 
prosperous and happy, a hell upon earth. 
Why were we to deviate in this matter 
from the common law which had hitherto 
answered perfectly well? Why put 
landlord and tenant in such a position 
by the Bill that they would contract 
themselves out of it as the only way of 
avoiding litigation? The best friends 
of the laridlords were the tenant farmers, 
yet the Bill was doing much to destroy 
the amicable relations which had hitherto 
existed between them. 

Viscounr GALWAY approved of the 
clause, and would much prefer valuers 
who understood agricultural matters to 
Judges at Westminster, who possibly 
did not know wheat from barley. The 
anxiety of the hon. and learned Member 
for Taunton (Sir Henry James) to get 
the matter into the hands of the lawyers 
reminded him of the farmer’s song— 

“ Tf you’re fond of pure vexation 
And long procrastination, 


You’re just in the situation 
To enjoy your suit at law.” 


Question put, ‘‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 194; 
Noes 106: Majority 88. 

Clause agreed to. 
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Procedure. 

Clause 15 (Notice of intended claim.) 

Mr. MARK STEWART (for Sir 
Joun KEnNAWwAy) moved, in page 4, 
line 39, to insert the words ‘‘ one month 
at least,” before the termination of his 
tenancy, in reference to the notice to be 
given by a tenant claiming compensa- 
tion. 

Sir HENRY JAMES said, the hon. 
Member must be under a complete mis- 
apprehension in suggesting this altera- 
tion. 

Mr. HUNT said, that communication 
would have previously been made on the 
amount of claims, and therefore it was 
not unreasonable that the tenant should 
give a month’s notice. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. GOLDSMID moved to report 
Progress, calling attention to the fact 
that there were 40 other Orders, the first 
of which was the Militia Bill. 

Mr. DISRAELI opposed the Motion, 
which he hoped would be withdrawn 
until this clause had been disposed of. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Mr. DISRAELI said, he would, with 
the permission of the House, take the 
Bill at a Morning Sitting to-morrow at 
20’clock ; and, as the evening Paper was 
virtually empty, he trusted that the Com- 
mittee would pursue their labours upon 
the Bill at the Sitting at 9 o’clock. , 

MILITIA LAWS CONSOLIDATION AND 
AMENDMENT (re-committed) BILL. 
(Mr. Secretary Hardy, The Judge Advocate, 
Mr. Stanley.) 

[Brtn 202.] COMMITTEE. 
[Progress 19th July. } 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 

Clause 50 (Her Majesty may accept 
voluntary offers of Militia to serve in the 
Channel Islands, Isle of Man, Malta, and 
Gibraltar). 

Mr. HAYTER moved, _— 14, at 
end of clause, to add the words— 

“ Provided always, That in case of Euro’ 


pean 
War, the Militia shall be liable for active or 
foreign service, within the limits of Europe, and 
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such liability shall be entered on their original 
enlistment paper.” 

The hon. Member said, the main object 
of the clause was to extend the service of 
the Militia to Malta and Gibraltar. He 
proposed that the clause should be ex- 
tended so as to enable the Militia to re- 
lieve the Regular troops in garrisoning 
Antwerp or other towns in the event of 
a European war. During the last great 
war the plan adopted was to take driblets 
of men from the various regiments of 
Militia. In three cases known to him 
Militia officers had obtained 100 men 
from Militia regiments for the Line, and 
obtained commissions in Line regiments 
asareward. This system was very un- 
popular among the colonels of Militia, 
because they lost men at the very time 
when they were required for active ser- 
vice. The proper plan of proceeding 
was to call upon the entire regiments of 
Militia. He had received a considerable 
number of communications, giving the 
opinions of commanding officers of regi- 
ments to show that his Amendment 
would not militate against enlistments 
for Militia regiments. 

Cotonet GILPIN said, that was one 
of the most extraordinary proposals ever 
made, and, if the Ballot were enforced 
for the Militia, would place the Militia 
in a worse position than the Regulars, 
who would be enlisted voluntarily. He 
had regarded the Notice of the Amend- 
ment as a joke. 

GreneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, the resort to the Ballot in the case 
of the Militia was a source of difficulty 
when, in time of war, it was desired to 
send the Militia abroad. But the pro- 
posal was no doubt made by his hon. 
and gallant Friend to authorize the 
Militia to volunteer their services, of 
which there were many precedents in 
the history of the Militia. At the same 
time, he regretted that the Bill had not 
been sent to a Select Committee, as he 
felt persuaded that in that case a great 
deal of valuable information would have 
been obtained with respect to the Militia, 
and many useful alterations would then 
have been introduced into the present Bill 
based on the experience of former years, 
and found on record in some of the Acts 
at this Bill proposed to do away 
with. 

CotoneL, EGERTON LEIGH thought 
the Militia should continue a Home 
force, ready to volunteer for foreign 
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service when necessity required it, with- 
out being under a contract to do so. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY gave the 
utmost credit to his hon. and gallant 
Friend opposite for the goodness of his 
motive in proposing his Amendment ; 
but he would point out that it was per- 
fectly incongruous, and would not be in 
harmony with the general spirit of the 
clause. Its effect would be that the 
Militia would be absolutely compell »d to 
serve abroad in the event of a European 
war, whereas they would not be liable 
unless they volunteered to garrison the 
British colonial possessions. Besides, 
the new system of cadres had put the 
Army on a different footing, and until 
the experiment had been tried more 
fully it would be injurious to adopt this 
Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Offences against the Person 


Clauses 51 to 63, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 64 (Deserters may, when 
Militia not embodied or assembled for 
training, be proceeded against sum- 
marily before justices, or tried by court- 
martial). 

Mr. GOURLEY moved an Amend- 
ment which would remove the trial of 
deserters from a military to a civil tri- 
bunal. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 65 to 86, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 87 (Power to Her Majesty to 
regulate the Militia by warrants and 
regulations, &c.). 

GrenERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
moved an Amendment specifying that 
annual Returns of Warrants, Orders, and 
Regulations relating to the Militia 
should be laid before Parliament. That 
provision was now ‘the more necessary, 
seeing that the course now followed in 
respect to the Militia was entirely at va- 
riance with the practice of former times. 
That practice required all the Regu- 
lations connected with the Militia to 
form part of the Act, or Regulations 
were appended to the Act, so that the 
entire law affecting that Force was pub- 
licly known and could be referred to in 
one or more Acts, readily procurable by 
everyone. Now the law vested in the 
Secretary of State the fullest au- 
thority to issue Regulations and War- 
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rants dealing with every question con- 
nected with the pay, pensions, clothing, 
arming, drilling, organization, and offi- 
cering of the Force, and unless those 
Regulations were annually placed before 
Parliament and printed, it would be very 
difficult for any Member or for any one 
outside the War Office to ascertain what 
were the Orders affecting this great 
Force. But he hoped that the Secretary 
of State would consider those points and 
cause an annual compilation of all 
Regulations, including the Laws to Acts 
of Parliament to be made and made 
available for purchase by all who de- 
sired to know about the Militia. He 
was confident that consideration would 
be given, and would therefore withdraw 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Sm HENRY HAVELOCK moved a 
new clause, enabling the Secretary of 
State for War to enlist from the respective 
Militias raised in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, a number of men which should 
not exceed at any one time one-third 
part of the respective quotas of the 
Militia now for the time being fixed by 
law to be raised therein respectively. 
This would raise the Reserve from 30,000 
to 40,000. 

Mr.GATHORNEHARDY, admitting 
the importance of the question of the 
Militia Reserves, expressed a hope that 
he would not be called upon to adopt 
the proposed clause in the present Bill, 
but leave the matter in his hands to 
deal with it next Session. 

Str HENRY HAVELOCK withdrew 
his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday. 


OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL. [Bitz 156.] 
(Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. Attorney General, 
Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
WITHDRAWAL OF BILL. 


Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Amendment of Second Reading [14th 
June] read, and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 
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POLLUTION OF RIVERS BILL. [Lords.] 
[BILL 252.] SECOND READING. 
WITHDRAWAL OF BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


SAVINGS BANKS (&c.) BILL. [Br 198.] 
(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Wiiliam Henry Smith.) 
CONSIDERATION. WITHDRAWAL OF BILL. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read, and discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


SHERIFFS SUBSTITUTE (SCOTLAND) 
SALARIES. 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. RAMSAY in moving that the 
House go into Committee that day three 
months said, that the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate had said that the 
object of the Government was to enable 
an additional Sheriff substitute to be ap- 
pointed by Glasgow. No person was 
more sensible than he of the need there 
was in Glasgow for more judicial power, 
but he would remind the House that the 
application by Glasgow for a stipendiary 
magistrate had been refused by the 
Home Secretary. In other parts of the 
country there were Sheriffs substitute 
who had nothing to do, and he thought 
one of these should be employed, so 
that instead of increasing the expenses 
they should go towards economy. He 
would move the postponement of the 
Committee. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 
‘“‘this House will, upon this day three 
months, resolve itself into the said 
Committee,”—(Mr. Ramsay, )—instead 
thereof. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS hoped the 
House would permit the Bill to be 
brought in. He admitted the judicial 
system of Scotland required revision, 
and said that the subject would engage 
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the attention of the Lord Advocate and 
himself during the Recess. 

GenerAL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
also advocated the withdrawal of the 
opposition for the present, and to con- 
test the proposals of the Government on 
the separate clauses of the Bill, and to 
this way he was quite prepared to give 
his cordial aid to his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Ramsay) in every stage of the Bill 
which was partial in its reforms, instead 
of being general for all Scotland. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
suggested that the best way to save the 
time of the Government was to oppose 
Bills when they were introduced. 


Question put, ‘“‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 57; Noes 
29: Majority 28. 


Main Question proposed, ‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Debate arising. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—(dr. 
Stacpoole,)\—put, and negatived. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Matter considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 

yment, out of the Consolidated Fund of the 

nited Kingdom, of the Salaries of certain 
additional Sheriffs Substitute in Scotland. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


EAST INDIA, AUDITOR OF AccouNTS, &c. 
[SUPERANNUATIONS ]. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That 
it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of 
the Revenues of India, of a Superannuation or 
Pension to any person who has held the office 
of Auditor of Indian Accounts, and to certain 
Clerks and Officers on the Establishment of the 
Secretary of State for India.”’ 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Resolved, That it is expedient to amend the 
Law relating to the appointment of certain 

rsons who entered the employment of the 
Sosas Government of India before the thirty- 
first day of December one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-four. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow, at Two 
of the clock. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION ACT AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Secretary Cross, Bill to 
amend the Act of the twenty-ninth and thir- 
tieth years of Her Majesty, chapter one hun- 
dred and eleven, relating to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for England, ordered to brought 
in by Mr. Seeretary Cross, Sir Henry Seuwin- 
Inpetson, and Mr. Ovsrrr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 266.] 


RESTRICTION ON PENAL ACTIONS AND RE- 
DEMPTION OF PENALTIES BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Henry Szeiwin-Ippetson, 
Bill to amend the Act of the twenty-first year 
of the reign of King George the Third, chapter 
forty-nine, intituled, “An Act for preventing 
certain Abuses and Profanations of the Lord’s 
Day called Sunday,” and for further amending 
the Law concerning the Remission of Penalties, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Henry Setwin- 
Ispetson and Mr. Secretary Cross. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 267. ] 


SANITARY LAW (DUBLIN) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Witt1am Henry Smiru, 
Bill to amend an Act passed in the Session 
of Parliament held in the thirty-third and 
thirty-fourth years of the reign of Her present 
Majesty, chapter one hundred and six, intituled 
“An Act to amend the Sanitary Act, 1866, 
so far as relates to the city of Dublin,” or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Witi1am Henry 
Smrrx and Sir Micnar, Hicks-Bracu. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 268. ] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 27th July, 1875. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustic Bitus—First Reading— 
Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) * (235); Conta- 
gious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1869, Amend- 
ment * (236). 

Second Reading—Chelsea Bridge * (217). 

no. — Entail Amendment (Scotland) 

214). 
coi — Report —Statute Law Revision * 
194). 

Report—Pharmacy * (209). 

Third Reading—Washington Treaty (Claims 
Distribution) * (216) and passed. 


ENTAIL AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL—(No. 214.) COMMITTEE. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Committee, read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the House do now go 
into Committee.”’ 


{LORDS} 
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Tue Eart or AIRLIE said, that hay- 
ing been absent at the second reading of 
the Bill he would, with the permission 
of the House, now offer a few observa- 
tions in regard to it. To its general 
principles he yielded a full assent, but 
from some of its details he was obliged to 
disagree. In the first place, he might 
say that he thought it very reasonable 
that the age at which a young man 
should be empowered to join in cutting 
off an entail should be reduced from 25 
to 21, because he considered that he was 
quite able at that age to form a judg- 
ment on this as well as upon other ques- 
tions. He thought, however, that the 
provisions made for the purpose of 
charging the estate by the life tenant 
went a little too far; whereas in other 
respects the Bill did not go far enough. 
They were giving enormous powers of 
charging the estate, which might in 
some cases amount to 11 years’ purchase. 
He thought that if they gave the life 
tenant a power to charge the estate so 
largely, they ought also to give to the 
heir considerable borrowing powers to- 
wards the costs of improvements. With 
that view he should propose some Amend- 
ments in Committee. 


Motion agreed to ; House in Committee 
according to Order. 


Clauses 1 to 6, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Court empowereii to autho- 
rize heir of entail to defray the money 
to defray the cost of improvements on 
the entailed estate.) 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that in the second sub-section of the 
clause it was provided that— 

“ The court shall be satisfied with respect to 

any improvements in the course of execution, 
or contemplated, that the same, if well executed, 
will be of a substantial nature and beneficial to 
the estate.” 
He thought this term very vague, and 
that it would not be easy to determine 
what improvements were beneficial to 
the permanent value. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
that there could be no injustice in charg- 
ing the estate with the cost of substantial 
improvements, seeing that any large 
expenditure on the mansion-house, for 
example, would be for the enjoyment of 
the person who ultimately came into the 
whole estate. 

Tue Duxze or BUCCLEUGH said, 
that for that very reason, he could not 
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see the justice of charging the cost to 
the whole of the estate. 

Tue Eart or AIRLIE also said it 
would operate very unjustly to relatives 
having charges on the whole estate that 
there should be a charge placed upon it 
for the improvement of the mansion. 

Lorv NAPIER ann ‘'ETTRIOCK 
thought it was very desirable that a 
distinction should be made between im- 
provements which were temporary and 
those which were permanent. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR proposed 
to insert in the first sub-section words to 
meet the objection of noble Lords by 
adding after the words ‘beneficial to 
the estate,” the words ‘‘as at the date 
of the application to the extent of at 
least the sum authorized to be bor- 
rowed.” 


Amendment agreed to; words added. 


Tue Eart or AIRLIE moved, at the 
end of the Clause, to add— 

(“Provided also, that nothing in this Act 
shall authorize any heir of entail to charge the 
entailed estate with money expended on any im- 
provement which may have been executed more 
than twenty years before the application for 
authority to charge the estate in respect of such 
improvement shall have been made to the 
court.””) 

Amendment agreed to; words added. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Heir of entail with autho- 
rity of the Court may grant bond over 
the estate; form and effect of bond.) 

Tue Kart or CAMPERDOWN pro- 
posed to substitute for the power given 
by the Clause a power to the limited 
owner to grant a bond binding himself 
and heirs of entail to repay the loan by 
an annual rent for 25 years, payable 
half-yearly, and to be at the rate of 
£7 2s. per annum for every £106 autho- 
rized to be borrowed. The noble Earl 
said it would be unjust to the remainder- 
men to allow the limited owner to charge 
upon them an improvement which he 
himself might have derived all the 
benefit of, and which might have been 
exhausted in his lifetime. 


Amendment moved, in page 7, lines 
8, 4, and 5, leave out— 


(“the amount of the loan authorised by the 
court, by granting in favour of any creditor who 
may advance such amount”) and insert (“a 
bond of annual rent, binding himself and his 
heirs of tailzie to make payment of an annual 
rent for twenty-five years from and after the 
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date of such authority of the court, or, where 
the money has been consigned as aforesaid, 
from and after the expiration of two years from 
the date of consignation, such annual rent to be 
payable by equal moieties half-yearly, and to be 
at the rate of seven pounds two shillings per 
annum for every one hundred pounds so autho- 
rised to be borrowed, and so in proportion for 
any greater or less sum; or, in the option of 
such heir in possession, and in lieu of such bond 
of annua] rent, with’’) 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
was of public policy that improvements 
should be made; and if the improve- 
ment was beneficial to the estate, there 
did not appear to be any injustice in 
charging it on the estate. It was really 
a question between the public and the 
estate rather than between the improver 
and hissuccessor. The Scotch Members, 
on behalf of their constituents, had been 
so anxious that the Bill should pass, 
that they had agreed to forego Amend- 
ments, especially relating to these 
charges, in order that it might go up to 
their Lordships’ House as quickly as 
possible. But the noble Earl’s Amend- 
ment amounted almost to this—that 
nothing should be done. 

Lorp NAPIER anp ETTRICK op- 

osed the Amendment and hoped the 

overnment would stand by the pro- 
posals of the Bill which authorized the 
limited owner to charge the estate for 
the purpose of permanent improvements. 
The Bill seemed to him to be one of the 
greatest utility, its object being to place 
the limited owners of the entailed 
estates in Scotland in the same position 
as absolute owners in fee simple. There 
existed at the present moment le ara 
reasons why limited owners should be 
furnished with the means of doing their 
duty to the estate by enabling them to 
raise money on easy terms; and he 
firmly believed that no injury would 
result to the future heirs of entail. 
One of these reasons was to be found in 
the great increase which of late years 
had taken place in the cost of agricul- 
tural operations—of labour, of carriage, 
of manures, and, in short, of everything. 
It was also of the greatest importance 
that all permanent improvements should 
be done by the landlords, and particu- 
larly those which concerned the erection 
of dwellings for the labourers and farm 
buildings. One-third of the labourin 
population of Scotland still occupi 
dwellings of only one room, and another 
third of only two rooms. A further 
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reason was the new charges which 
modern legislation placed upon land. 
Under the Pollution of Rivers Bill— 
[A noble Lorp: That Bill is withdrawn } 
—yes ; but it was to be introduced next 
Session in a more perfect form. There 
was not a cottage, a farmhouse, or a 
mansion in Scotland which did not, 
directly or indirectly, pour its sewage 
into the streams; and the cost of diver- 
sion probably in many cases would fall 
in great part upon the limited owner. 
Then as to farm buildings and offices, 
none would in these days be erected 
which would not stand from 60 to 100 
years. England was full of farm build- 
ings in tenantable condition more than 
a century old. The Bill was also valu- 
able as it allowed money to be raised 
not only for buildings and improvements 
entirely agricultural, but for habitations 
for rural mechanics and other classes of 
inhabitants. Some of these improve- 
ments might not possibly be of a re- 
munerative character; but if the heir 
were thus in some way injured, he would 
find consolation in the improvement 
which would be made in the dwellings 
of the people on his estate. 

Tue Eart or ABERDEEN opposed 
the Amendment. 

Viscount CARDWELL said, the fact 
that the Bill had been passed through 
the other House without debate had 
been cited as a proof of its acceptable- 
ness to the Scotch Members ; but surely 
this very circumstance imposed upon 
their Lordships the duty of carefully 
examining the provisions of the mea- 
sure. In Scotland, he understood they 
had two modes of raising money on 
entailed estates—one like that adopted 
in England, with a sinking fund to ex- 
tinguish the debt ; and another by which, 
with the consent of the Court of Session, 
they might raise for a particular purpose 
a burden to be charged in perpetuity 
upon the estate, but only to the amount 
of two-thirds. Surely that was a most 
liberal power of raising money at the 
expense of the remainder-man. It was 
urged that this might be done for some 
useful public purpose, but the sugges- 
tion was quite a new one that they 
should endow the people of Scotland out 
of the funds of remainder-men. If the 
yea of Scotland wished to be better 

oused do not let them throw the ex- 
pense on a future generation for whom 
there was nobody to speak. 


Lord Napier and Ettrick 


{LORDS} 
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Tue LORD CHANCELLOR pointed 
out that there was a wide difference 
between the old Scotch entails and the 
English entailed estates. The former 
were at one time absolutely inalienable 
estates; and as the Rutherford Act 
made provision for a gradual opening of 
these entails, it was a question for Par- 
liament to consider whether it would not 
go further in the same direction. 


Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining clauses, agreed to. 
Bill passed. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on 7hursday next, and Bill to be 
printed, as amended. (No. 237.) 


PARLIAMENT — PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
THE MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart DE LA WARR, in rising to 
ask the Government whether they would 
be willing to re-consider the question of 
the withdrawal of the Merchant Shipping 
Bill, said, that great interest was felt in 
both Houses of Parliament on the sub- 
ject to which it referred ; nevertheless, 
they had been informed that it was one 
of those Bills which would have to be 
abandoned in consequence of there being 
no time to pass it in the present Session. 
The measure was one in which the gene- 
ral public had taken the greatest and 
deepest interest; and, though he was 
aware that the Government had intro- 
duced and carried through many mea- 
sures of great importance this Session, 
there was no one of greater importance 
or interest to the country than the Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill. He trusted, there- 
fore, that the Government would either 
be induced to re-consider their deter- 
mination to withdraw the Bill, or to give 
an assurance to their Lordships that some 
temporary measure would be introduced 
this Session for the purpose of securing 
that safety to human life which the 
urgency of the case demanded; and 
would assure the country that the larger 
measure should be introduced and, if 
possible, passed next Session. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY, in 
reply, said, that the Question which had 
been asked by the noble Earl had re- 
ference to an important subject. Her 
Majesty’s Government had been obliged 
to withdraw the Merchant Shipping 
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Bill simply because it was found that 
at this advanced period of the Session 
it would be impossible to pass it. The 
Bill consisted of many clauses, and there 
were no fewer than 180 Amendments 
proposed upon it by Members on both 
sides of the other House of Parliament. 
It was with the deepest regret that Her 
Majesty’s Government found themselves 
compelled to withdraw it. The course 
they had determined to take was to in- 
troduce a short Bill for the purpose of 
conferring on the Board of Trade stronger 
powers than it now possessed for stop- 
ping. unseaworthy ships from proceeding 
tosea. Next Session a Bill would be 
introduced at an early period to deal 
with the whole question, and, if possible, 
to place it on a permanent and satis- 
factory foundation. 

THe Eart or BELMORE thought 
that, under the circumstances, the Go- 
vernment had taken the best possible 
course. The question was of pressing 
interest, and he hoped it would be dealt 
with in a satisfactory manner. England 
was not the only country from which 
ships were sent to sea in an unfit state; 
the practice extended to the Colonies, 
and he trusted that if a strong measure 
passed here for the prevention of the 
evil the example would be followed 
elsewhere. He hoped the Government 
would not be content with introducing 
measures to provide for the safety of life 
at sea, but would also endeavour to 
codify the whole of the existing laws re- 
lating to merchant shipping. 

After a few words from the Earl of 
LeIrr, 

Lorp CARLINGFORD said, that the 
statement of the noble Earl the Lord 
Privy Seal was to some extent satis- 
factory ; but it was impossible to deny 
that the whole question remained in a 
most unsatisfactory position owing to the 
course which Her Majesty’s Government 
had seen fit to take. It was a miscon- 
ception to suppose that the abandoned 
Merchant Shipping Bill was so important 
a measure as had been represented—it 
would not, in fact, have done more than 
a very little in the direction of render- 
ing the lives of seamen more safe at 
sea than at present. It was also a mis- 
ec ag to suppose that nothing had 
already been done in this matter. The 
Act passed by the late Government in 
1878 conferred upon the Board of Trade 
stringent powers to prevent ships from 
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roceeding to sea which, either from de- 
ective condition of hull, equipment, or 
loading, were deemed to be unseaworthy, 
and it was upon the policy of that Act 
and on the same lines that the Bill of 
Her Majesty’s Government had pro- 
ceeded. The course which the Govern- 
ment had taken would, he feared, have 
a most unfortunate influence upon the 
course of legislation in reference to the 
question of merchant shipping — espe- 
cially having regard to the interest felt 
by the working classes in this question. 
If it was not possible to pass the whole 
Bill, the Government would have acted 
wisely by making an effort to pass those 
clauses only which dealt with the safety 
of life at sea. Not having taken this 
course, the Government might, he feared, 
be driven, owing to the lateness of the 
Session, into hasty, wild, and bad legis- 
lation upon a subject of the first impor- 
tance, or else they would create a feeling 
among the constituencies that the safety 
of the sailors had been neglected, which 
would only operate mischievously upon 
the course of all future legislation in re- 
ference to the subject. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
did not propose to follow the noble Lord 
in discussing a Bill which was not before 
their Lordships’ House. As had been 
stated by his noble Friend the Lord 
Privy Seal, it was intended to introduce 
a short measure which would, he thought, 
command approbation for its general 
principles, and would, he hoped, prove 
efficacious in preventing the sailing of 
unseaworthy ships from British ports. 
The Bill which had been dropped was 
one of great magnitude, and raised ques- 
tions about which much difference of 
opinion prevailed. When its progress 
was suspended there was a very large 
number of Amendments on the Paper— 
he had heard them stated at 180—so 
that a great deal of time would have 
been occupied in pushing the Bill 
through. No doubt its provisions were 
of very different degrees of importance, 
but they all required careful considera- 
tion, and it was in order to avoid hasty 
legislation that the Government had post- 
a the complete measure until next 

ession. In the meantime, he hoped 

that the necessities of the case would be 

provided for by the Bill which was about 
to be introduced. 

House adjourned at a quarter past 

Seven o'clock, to Thursday 

next, Eleven o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 27th July, 1875. 


MINUTES.] — Serecr Commirrer — Report— 
Hampstead Fever and Small Pox Hospital 
[No. 363]. 

Pusiic Brrts—Resolutions [July 26] reported— 
Ordered—First Reading—East India Home 
Government (Appointments) * [272] ; Sheriffs 
Substitute (Scotland) * [273 

Committee—Agricultural Holdings (England) 
(re-comm.) [222]—R.P. 

Report—Local Government Board’s Provisional 
Orders Confirmation (Abingdon, Barnsley, 
&e.) * [241-271]. 

Considered as amended — Traffic Regulation 
(Dublin) * [246]; Legal Practitioners * [46]. 

Third Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Order Confimation (London) * [251]; 
Local Government Board’s Provisional Orders 
Confirmation (Abingdon, &c.) * [253]; Local 
Government Board’s Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (Aberdare, &c.) * [254], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Church Patronage * [207]; Inter- 
ments in Churchyards* [125]; United Pa- 
rishes (Scotland) * [201]. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—SCREW 
STEAMERS CARRYING GRAIN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WILSON asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether, in antici- 
pation of the extra demand for screw 
steamers for carrying grain during the 
coming winter, in consequence of the 
bad harvest prospect in this country, the 
Government would bring in a short Bill 
this Session for rendering it necessary 
for all steamers constructed with a double 
bottom for water ballast to have their 
stability tested, and a certificate given 
allowing them, if found safe, to carry 
grain or seed cargoes; also that no 
steamer or sailing ships be allowed to 
carry grain or seed without proper and 
efficient protection and precautions be 
aay by compartments and shifting 

oards, and when necessary a portion 
of the grain or seed be carried in bags ; 
also that owners of steamers and sailing 
ships be required to fill up and return to 
the Board of Trade a form ‘stating the 
maximum depth to which they propose 
to load their vessels; and, also that the 
attention of the Board of Trade sur- 
veyors be specially directed to seein 
that steamers’ engine and boiler pe, 
bunker space openings are efficiently 
protected from the sea, and that they 
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have substantial and thoroughly efficient 
steering gear? 


Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
the Government have no intention of 
introducing a Bill drafted according to 
the terms of the Question put to me by 
the hon. Gentleman. 


PARLIAMENT — ARRANGEMENT OF 
PUBLIC BUSINESS—MERCHANT SHIP. 
PING ACTS AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


QUESTIONS. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If he will give prece- 
dence over the Government Orders of 
the Day to the Merchant Shipping Acts 
Amendment (No. 2) Bill, which was in- 
troduced by the honourable Member for 
Derby, and which stands for Second 
Reading on Thursday next? 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I will answer 
frankly and, I hope, fairly, the inquiry 
of the hon. Gentleman. Her Majesty’s 
Government are not prepared to give 
precedence to the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby on Thursday next, and for 
two reasons. In the first place, they 
could not support that Bill, because, how- 
ever excellent its motives, it is their 
opinion that the tendency of that mea- 
sure, if it were carried, would be to 
aggravate the evils it affects to remedy; 
and, secondly, because the Bill would 
lead, from its very character sad the im- 
portant principles which it involves, to 
a protracted discussion, which would 
require time, the want of which 
has obliged Her Majesty’s Ministers 
to relinquish for the present the Bill 
they themselves brought forward this 
year. What, in their opinion, is re- 
quired at this moment is a temporary 
measure—a short and temporary mea- 
sure—which will give more rapid and 
direct action to the Government in the 
way of stopping unseaworthy ships, and 
a measure having that effect will almost 
immediately be introduced by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. When I 
say a temporary measure, I mean a mea- 
sure limited in its operation to one year 
—first, because the measure may involve 
powers which the House may not choose 
to grant toa Ministry for a permanent 
measure ; and, secondly, because a tem- 
porary measure, or measure for one 
year will be a material guarantee for 
the introduction, at the earliest possi- 
ble opportunity next Session, of a per- 
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manent measure on the subject. Now, 
with regard to the measure of the hon. 
Member for Derby, I can answer for the 
Government—that is to say, if I have 
then the general conduct of affairs in 
this House—he shall have every fair 
opportunity of bringing his views before 
the House and the country. I will take 
care that the two measures—that of the 
Government and that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby—shall be introduced 
simultaneously; that their true prin- 
ciples shall at the same time be brought 
under the consideration of the House; 
and I doubt not that with the adequate 
time and thought which the House will 
then enjoy and be able to afford we shall 
come to conclusions advantageous to the 
ublic welfare. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, that he might 
be excused if he should ask the Prime 
Minister or the President of the Board 
of Trade if he could promise that the 
Bill which was to be brought in to- 
morrow would be introduced at an hour 
which would afford time for an adequate 
statement on the subject? He put the 
Question because it would materially 
affect the course which would be taken 
on Thursday. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, if we can get 
the control of the time to-morrow, of 
course I will make arrangements with a 
view to meet the wishes of the hon. 
Gentleman ; but any arrangement I can 
make will of course depend on the in- 
dulgence of the House. We shall do 
our utmost to bring forward the Bill at 
a time when there can be a fair expres- 
sion of opinion; but I must appeal to 
the indulgence of the House for that 
purpose. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT: Following u 
the Question of the hon. Member, I wis 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman when 
he proposes to make the Motion for 
taking Tuesdays and Wednesdays ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: There is a Motion 
on the Paper for this evening to that 
effect. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Ihave no right to ask the Question I 
am about to do, and I will not press it 
if the right hon. Gentleman says that 
he is unable to answer me; but it will 
be very convenient if he informs the 
House what business he intends to 
pees with to-morrow in case the 

ouse place at his disposal—as I think, 
considering the advanced period of the 
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Session, there is very little doubt they 
will—Tuesdays and Wednesdays for the 
remainder of the Session ? 

Mrz. DISRAELI: Really I have not 
had that presumption so far to count 
upon the indulgence of the House as to 
regulate the Business of the House in 
advance. If the permission for which 
we have asked is granted, we propose 
to proceed to-morrow with the measure 
which has already much occupied us, 
and will again occupy us to-day—the 
Agricultural Holdings (England) Bill. 
If that measure is concluded in Com- 
mittee to-night we shall make an ar- 
rangement which I hope, on the whole, 
may be satisfactory; but in our present 
uncertain state I cannot say anything 
definite. 

Mr. GOLDSMID inquired when the 
Government would propose the Motion 
that for the remainder of the Session 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays should be at 
their disposal? Would it be done at 
9 o’clock to-night, or at 2 or 3 o’clock 
to-morrow morning ? [ Cries of ‘‘ Now a 

Mr. SPEAKER: With the genera. 
permission of the House a Motion of 
this kind, relating to the Business of the 
House, can be made now; and if it is 
the pleasure of the House that the Mo- 
tion should be put at once, I will at 
once put it. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH then moved that 
Government Orders of the Day shall 
have precedence on Tuesdays and Wed- 
nesdays for the remainder of the Ses- 
sion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Government Orders of the Day shall 
have precedence on Tuesdays and Wednesdays 
for the remainder of the Session.”—(Mr. Wil- 
liam Henry Smith.) 


Mr. SULLIVAN said, some of his 
Colleagues attended on the previous 
evening to make a strong representation 
against taking away that day week on 
account of a Notice of Motion given by 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Butt) for that day. 
They asked that Tuesday. next should 
be excepted from the Motion. The 
Under Secretary for India informed him 
on Monday that the Government did 
not intend to take that Tuesday in view 
of his hon. and learned Friend’s Motion. 
As regarded his own Motion in reference 
to the Guikwar of Baroda, he com- 
plained strongly that he was only in- 
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formed of the alteration of the inten- 
tions of the Government on the precedin 
evening. Several hon. Members ha 
left town under the impression that the 
debate on India, which had been fixed 
for that day, could not possibly come on. 
He asked the Government not to take 
that day week from his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Limerick, who 
had a very strong question to raise on 
that day as to the conduct by the Go- 
vernment of Irish Business throughout 
the Session. He made no further com- 
plaint about his own question. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I must ask the 
permission of the House, as I have 
already spoken, to make an explanation 
in answer to the hon. Member for Louth. 
If the hon. Member thinks himself per- 
sonally aggrieved, I will give his feelings 
every consideration; but I was under 
the impression that, considering the 
state of the Public Business, he did not 
intend to bring forward his Motion. If 
there has been any misapprehension on 
that subject I shall do everything pos- 
sible to recognize his claim. But with 
regard to his other remarks, in which 
he referred to the Motion of the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick, and 
in which he attempted to extract a pro- 
mise from the Government, I think I 
can assure him that, with the well-known 
opportunities of the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick, and the openings 
which the various stages of the Appro- 
priation Grant will afford him, that hon. 
and learned Member will have no diffi- 
culty about his Motion. I acknowledge 
the general courtesy of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Louth, and if there has been 
any misapprehension about his Motion I 
shall certainly make an arrangement. 

Mr. BOORD said, he hoped the Mo- 
tion would not be pressed in the absence 
’ of the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate), whose Bill with 
reference to Monastic and Conventual 
Institutions stood first for Wednesday 
week on the Orders of the Day. In 
fact, he did not think it would be quite 
fair to do so in his absence. 

Mr. WILSON said, that his Bill for 
the closing of public houses on Sundays 
in England was the First Order for to- 
morrow. It dealt with a subject of 
great interest to the country; but at 
this advanced period of the Session, and 
having regard to the quantity of Busi- 
ness still before the House, he would be 
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uite prepared to give up his position to 
the sight hoes Gentleman for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the introduction of 
the Government Merchant Shipping Bill, 
in the hope that he would be able to 
bring forward his Bill early next Ses- 
sion. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Louth was much indebted to the 
Prime Minister for the courteous manner 
in which he had spoken of him; but the 
complaint of his hon. Friend was not the 
way in which he himself had been 
treated, but that the Irish Members 
should be deprived of Tuesday next for 
the discussion of an important question 
affecting the interests of Ireland. There 
were many Irish Members who believed 
that the House of Commons could never 
effectually legislate for Ireland, and the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
had put a Motion on the Paper directly 
raising that question. It was now pro- 
posed, at a time when there were very 
few Irish Members present, that another 
course be taken, which would prevent 
that Motion from being brought forward. 
The Notice of the Government was for 
the Evening Sitting, and several Irish 
Members were prepared to speak upon 
it. They were not, however, present 
now, and were unprepared for this 
change in the Government arrangements. 
He would appeal to the Government to 
allow the matter to stand over until 
those Irish Members could be present 
who were able and willing to speak on 
the subject. If not, then let the Irish 
Members have Tuesday next. 

Mr. DILLWYN thought, as the con- 
versation had disclosed differences of 
opinion among the Members present, the 
question had better be deferred until it 
was reached in ordinary course, in justice 
to many Members who were now ab- 
sent. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, so many 
questions had been put to him with re- 
ference to the Motion standing in his 
name in relation to Monastic and Con- 
ventual Institutions, that he felt the 
question of the Order of Business ought 
not to be decided, except at the time ap- 
_— in the Notice Paper. He, there- 

ore, moved the adjournment of the de- 
bate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned,” 
(Mr, Newdegate.) 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 

I believe I am principally responsible 
for the proposition which has been made 
by the tary to the Treasury. It had 
occurred to me, after the answer which 
had been given, that it would be incon- 
venient that the pee sition should be 
made perhaps at -past 2 o’clock in 
the morning. I therefore suggested, as 
a preferable course, that the Motion 
should be made now. It is one to which 
I cannot conceive there can be any se- 
rious opposition. It is a usual and almost 
invariable course that at this period the 
whole time of the House fe be placed 
at the disposal of the Government ; and 
certainly the state of Public Business at 
resent is not such as to induce the 
ouse to depart from the usual practice. 

I think, however, the House has some 
reason to complain of the mode in which 
the question has been brought forward 
by the Government. If the Motion had 
been put down for this morning, hon. 
Members would have known what to ex- 
pect, and it would undoubtedly have 
een the most convenient course. We 
appear to have a choice of evils—either 
to take it now without Notice, or another 
evening when few Members will be pre- 
sent. If objection is entertained to the 
Motion being made now, and if it is felt 
to be preferable that it should be ad- 
journed, I shall offer no opposition to 
that course: I had hoped, however, that 
on making it the Government would be 
able to have stated what their intentions 
were with regard to the use of the time 
they ask for. I still think it would be 
extremely convenient that we should 
know what the Business to-morrow will 
be in the event of the Committee on the 
Agricultural Holdings (England) Bill 
being concluded this evening. If it is 
intended that the Bill to be introduced 
by the President of the Board of Trade 
is to be brought in early to-morrow and 
the discussion to be taken on the intro- 
duction of the Bill, it is important, and 
indeed essential, that it should beknown, 
and that the statement of the fact should 
not be — until late to-night. 
Many hon. Members are absent, and 
some who would wish to take part in the 
discussion are not in London and would 
not be able to return if the announce- 
ment were not made until to-night. It 
therefore seems to me it is of the greatest 
importance that we should know whe- 
ther it is intended formally to introduce 
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the Bill to-morrow and to postpone the 
discussion until the second ing, or, 
if not, that the question should come on 
at once, when a discussion on the ques- 
tion can be raised. 

Mr. DISRAELI: It is always my 
disinclination to bring forward a Motion 
of this kind except in concurrence with 
the general feeling of the House. It was 
my impression that the Motion would 
come on to-day; but I should have been 
glad to have the opinion of the House 
when it would be most convenient to 
take the discussion on the second read- 
ing. Ifthe boon I ask be granted, we 
will go into Supply to-morrow, and ata 
certain reasonable time report Progress, 
in order that my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade may in- 
troduce his measure ata proper time. I 
think myself it would be more convenient 
if the discussion were to be taken on the 
second reading; but, of course, I only 
mention that for the convenience of the 
House. In that event we should con- 
tinue Supply for a longer time than 
usual. But I think it would be more 
useful and convenient to allow hon. Gen- 
tlemen full opportunity of considering 
the Bill, and the second reading must 
come on early in consequence of the ad- 
vanced period of the Session. In making 
these observations, I always assume that 
we conclude the Agricultural Holdings 
(England) Bill to-night. If not, we will 
continue the discussion to-morrow. I am 
in the hands of the House; but I was 
under the impression that it was the feel- 
ing of a large majority of the House that 
the Motion with respect to Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays should be taken to-night. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, that 
if the Sunday Closing Bill came to be 
discussed to-morrow it would occupy the 
entire day. The hon. Member for Hull 
(Mr. Wilson) had only consented to 
withdraw for the present the second 
reading in order to facilitate progress 
with the measures of the Government ; 
but he by no means understood him to 
express any willingness to retire the Bill 
in favour of any private Member. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, he thought it 
would be most convenient to settle the 
question now, and to decide what was 
going to be done on Wednesday. The 
Votes to be taken in Supply were of great 
interest, and were in four different 
classes, which would attract, as it were, 
four different sets of Members, 
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Mr. E. JENKINS said, that the pro- 
ceedings of that day would induce people 
outside to think that Government was 
still pursuing that fatal policy which had 
brought it into disgrace with the country. 
What hon. Members on that side of the 
House particularly desired to ascertain 
was, whether the Bill relating to the 
Merchant Shipping, to be introduced on 
Wednesday, was to be brought on at such 
a time as to enable hon. Members to dis- 
cuss it? He asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman not to give the Agricultural 
Holdings (England) Bill precedence over 
a Bill which involved the lives of many 

ersons. 

Mr. MUNTZ thought the proposal of 
the Government a reasonable one. The 
question was, whether the public wel- 
fare was to be sacrificed to the interests 
of private Members ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that in the 
event of the House going into Supply on 
Wednesday they would proceed with the 
postponed Civil Service Estimates, Class 
ITI., and theremaining Estimates in Class 
IV., and then report Progress, in order to 
enable the President of the Board of 
Trade to introduce his Bill relating to un- 
seaworthy ships. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE asked when 
the Navy Estimates would be taken ? 

Mr. MACDONALD asked the Prime 
Minister to fix an hour for the introduc- 
tion of the Merchant Shipping Bill. It 
should be brought forward when there 
would be ample opportunity to discuss 
both its principle and its provisions. 
Four o’clock ought to be the latest hour 
for its introduction. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER deprecated any further waste of 
the public time in pursuing this discus- 
sion. He hoped they would now come 
to a decision on the Motion with respect 
to allowing Government Orders of the 
Day for the remainder of the Session 
to have precedence on Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays. He hoped the Agricul- 
tural Holdings (England) Bill would be 
got through that day. Ifthat were done, 
then they could go on to-morrow with 
Supply, and continue until about half- 
past 4 o’clock, when his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade 
could introduce his Bill. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 173; Noes 
19: Majority 154, 


{COMMONS} 
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CRIMINAL LAW—SENTENCE ON JOHN 
O’BRIEN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SULLIVAN (for Mr. O’Connor 
Power) asked the eng’ Ms State 
for the Home Department, ether it 
is a fact that the military prisoner, 
John O’Brien, now confined at Chatham 
Prison, was first sentenced to penal 
servitude for ten years, but recalled by 
the judge immediately after he left the 
dock and, on account of the alleged 
offence of asking for ‘‘ three cheers for 
the Irish Republic,” then sentenced to 
penal servitude for life ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had made inquiry about this 
matter, and nothing was known about 
any civil trial. It appeared, from the 
record of the military proceedings on 
January 10, 1867, that the prisoner— 
who then bore another name—was sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for life, and 
there was no record of his having been 
first sentenced for only 10 years. Had 
such been the case, he was informed that 
a record would have appeared on the 
original proceedings. 


CRIMINAL LAW—JANE HANLON. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FRENCH asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, Whether he has any 
objection to state to the House the 
reasons for the dismissal of Jane Han- 
lon, late nurse in the Criminal Lunatic 
Asylum, Dundrum; and, whether he 
has any objection to lay upor. the Table 
of the House a copy of the Report of the 
Inspector of Lunatic Asylums to the 
Lord Lieutenant relative to the escape of 
Margaret Aberton from that Asylum ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply, said, that owing to the escape of 
Margaret Aberton from the asylum 
the matter was inquired into by the 
Inspector of Lunatic Asylums, who re- 
ported that the nurse, Jane Hanlon, had 
been guilty of great negligence and im- 
proper conduct in the discharge of the 
duties of the office. Accordingly, he re- 
commended her dismissal, which was 
carried into effect. The Inspector’s Re- 

ort could not be laid on the Table, 
et such documents were always 
considered confidential. 
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PARLIAMENT—RIGHTS OF PRIVATE 
MEMBERS.—QUESTION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE moved that the 
House do now adjourn. He said that 
he did so on account of what had just 
occurred, and of the division which had 
just taken place. He was not about 
further to allude to the subject of that 
division than by saying that the Mem- 
bers present in the House had, by anti- 
wr 2 the decision of a question at 
that Morning Sitting, which stood for 
the evening on the Notice Paper, the 
Notice having been given by the Govern- 
ment, established a precedent of action 
not only totally at variance with the 

ractice of the House, but which, if 
rther acted upon, must prove destruc- 
tive of the House itself, as a delibera- 
tive and legislative Assembly. It was 
manifest that if the Business ap- 
painter at one Sitting was to be taken 

y anticipation at a previous Sitting, 
no Members, except rn who might 
happen accidentally to be present, could 
have any effective voice in the decision 
of that Business, however important. 
It was manifest -that any faction might 
usurp the authority of the House, in the 
absence of the great body of the Mem- 
bers of the House, by very easily pre- 
concerted action. He should not waste 
more words in remonstrance upon what 
had been done; but with reference to 
the decision of the Members then pre- 
sent in the House in respect of the 
taking the Tuesdays and Wednesdays 
from the unofficial Members of the 
House and their Business, and appro- 
priating those days to the Business of 
the Government, he wished to observe 
that the Monastic and Conventual Insti- 
tutions Bill, of which he had charge, 
stood for Wednesday the 4th of August ; 
that capeinent was now, of course, 
superseded by the action of the Govern- 
ment in the House. He (Mr. Newde- 
gate) might now mention that it had 
not been his intention to press the second 
reading of that Bill ; but on being asked 
by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway (Captain Nolan) to withdraw 
that Bill, in order to facilitate the at- 
tendance of the Irish Members at the 
O’Connell Centenary, in Dublin, he de- 
clined to give an answer, because he did 
not choose to be counted as a supporter 
of what he understood was to = an 
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Ultramontane demonstration. By the 
course Her Majesty’s Ministers had now 
pursued, they had become promoters of 
the O’Connell demonstration. After 
what had occurred, it was difficult to 
imagine what further interference with 
the due order and regular procedure of 
the House might not be proposed; and 
his chief object in having moved the 
adjournment was to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether it was the in- 
tention of the Government, by proposing 
the Resolutions of 1869 with respect to 
Amendments on the Motion for going 
into Committee of Supply or Committee 
of Ways and Means, or by any other 
Resolutions, to preclude the Members 
of this House from submitting such sub- 
jects as may appear to them important 
for the consideration of the House 
during the remainder of the Session ? 
Mr. GREENE seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Ur. Newdegate.) 


Mr. DISRAELT said, there was no 
such intention, nor had any proposal been 
submitted which trenched on the privi- 
leges of private Members, unless there 
was a general concurrence of the House 
in its favour. There was, however, one 
remarkable characteristic of the present 
Session—that the privilege of bringing 
forward Motions on going into Commit- 
tee of Supply and Committee of Ways 
and Means, which was to a certain 
degree regulated and restricted by pre- 
vious Administrations, was not so cur- 
tailed by the present Government, who 
throughout the Session had proposed no 
such arrangement. He was rather sur- 
prised, therefore, that his hon. Friend 
should impute to the Government a 
design of such a character. He hoped 
that now, when time was so valuable 
and when every minute might be said to 
be golden, his hon. Friend would not 
persist in the Motion. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, having obtained 
the answer he required, said, he would 
withdraw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENGLAND) 
(re-committed) BILL.—{Lords.|—[But 222.) 
(Mr. Disraeli.) 

COMMITTEE. [Progress 26th July.] 

Clause 16 (Compensation agreed or 
settled by reference). 


E 2 
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Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (for Mr. 
Jackson) ‘moved, in page 5, line 10, to 
leave out “if in any case,” to end of 
clause. The object of the clause, he 
contended, was to oust and repudiate 
altogether the action of the ordinary 
Courts of Common Law by making 
arbitration in every case compulsory. 
If the Government would substitute 
“may”? for ‘“‘shall” he should be con- 
tent, otherwise he should persist in his 
Amendment. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL be- 
lieved his hon. and learned Friend’s 
object was to get rid of arbitration alto- 
gether, which was one of the main prin- 
ciples of the Bill. The Committee had 
already decided that compensation should 
be given, and if they did away with 
arbitration it would be only putting the 
parties to great expense and delay. 

Str HENRY JAMES believed that 
the reference to arbitration provided by 
the clause would be more expensive than 
an appeal to the ordinary tribunals. 
As, however, the Committee had already 
substantially adopted the clause he 
hoped his hon. and learned Friend 
would not press his Amendment to a 
division. They had better apply them- 
selves rather to improving the clauses 
than make futile attempts to get rid of 
them altogether. 

Mr. MELDON said, that they had 
had some experience of Ireland under 
the Land Act of these references, and 
landlords and tenants were unanimously 
in favour of Courts of Arbitration, and 
getting rid altogether of the County 
Courts. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Appointment of referee or 
referees and umpire). 

Coronet DYOTT moved, in page 5, 
line 13, to leave out from “ as follows,’ 
to end of sub-sections. His object, he 
said, was not to interfere in any way 
with arbitration ; but if the parties con- 
curred, the question in dispute might be 
disposed of by one referee, and so get 
rid of the County Courts altogether. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, before that 
Question was put he should like to move 
an Amendment which, properly speak- 
ing, came before that of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Lichfield. His opinion 
was that landlords and tenants ought to 
be left to agree among themselves on this 
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int, and that there was no necessity 
or appointing a new Oourt of Arbitra- 

tion, as was suggested by the Bill. He 
believed that all the machinery of arbi- 
tration was already provided by the 
Lands Clauses Act, ih for that reason 
he should move to strike out the whole 
of the sub-sections, leaving the clause to 
read, ‘‘ Where there isa reference under 
this Act, a referee, or two referees and 
an umpire, shall be appointed.” 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT also 
thought it would be better to leave the 
parties to settle disputes among them- 
selves, rather than to provide such an 
elaborate machinery of appeal as was 
proposed by the Bill. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
it was all very well to talk of leaving 
—_— to agree among themselves. He 

imself knew of instances in which both 
parties to a dispute agreed to refer all 
matters in difference to arbitration, but 
could not agree as to how the umpire 
was to be appointed. The sub-sections 
of the clause would entirely remove that 
difficulty. 

Mr. CAWLEY said, some provision 
must be made for the appointment of an 
umpire where the referees did not agree, 
otherwise arbitrations would constantly 
break down. 

Mr. GREGORY advised the Govern- 
ment to agree to strike out all those sub- 
sections, and to introduce a reference to 
Common Law procedure, so as to make 
the clause run thus :—‘‘ Where there is 
a reference under this Act referees and 
an umpire shall be appointed under the 
Common Law Procedure Act.’” That, he 
thought, would meet the whole difficulty 
of the case, as the machinery of the 
latter Act was sufficient to meet all dis- 
putes without creating an entirely new 
legal tribunal. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that if this latter suggestion was agreed 
to a great many Amendments would be 
got rid of, and the tipsy of the Bill 
immensely facilitated. 

Mr. HUNT opposed the suggestion, 
on the ground that if it were adopted 
farmers would have to deal with two 
Acts of Parliament instead of one. 
That would simply lead to trouble and 
mystification. What the farmers wanted 
was to have the whole law on the sub- 
ject embraced within the four corners of 
a single Bill, and not to be puzzled and 





distracted by having to turn from one 
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Act to another. Should the parties wish 

to adopt the Common Law Procedure 

Act they would be able to do so by 
ment. 

Mr. RODWELL admitted that the 
Common Law Procedure Act contained 
very much the same terms as those of 
the specific clauses to which the Amend- 
ment my oe ; but thought it better that 
people should have the provisions before 
them in an easily comprehended form 
than that they should have to be referred 
to the complicated sections of the Actin 
question. 


Amendment (Colonel Dyott), by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN thought 
that the arbitration provisions in the 
Bill ought to be made as simple and 
perfect as possible, and he supported 
the adoption of the procedure under the 
Common Law Procedure Act. 

Mr. MELDON observed, that a great 
objection to the provisions of the Com- 
mon Law Procedure Act being adopted 
was that in nearly every case they 
would necessitate the removal of the 
claim to the Superior Courts at West- 
minster, and thus entail great expense. 

Mr. HERSCHELL suggested that 
the best course would be to adopt, as 
the system of arbitration, and the mode 
of checking it, the system already pro- 
vided by law, which had worked well in 
every case in which it had been in 
operation. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE thought the plan 
Hk ape by the Government was the 

est, especially in cases of small claims 
for compensation, as it was far the 
cheapest and simplest. 

Mr. CAWLEY was of opinion that 
it would be absurd to allow the ap- 
pointment of the umpire to rest with 
the Judges of the Superior Courts. 

Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT pointed 
out that in the Bill as it stood there was 
no power to obtain compensation under 
any other reference than that contained 
in this clause. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
it had been stated over and over again 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment, in order to put the matter beyond 
all question, to provide in a future part 
of the Bill that it should be in the 
power of the parties to make such 
agreements. 
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Tue Marqvuzss or HARTINGTON 
said, they had been told in the early 
part of the Sitting that the Government 
hoped to get through the Bill to-night ; 
but whenever objection was taken to 
any of the clauses the Committee was 
referred to Amendments which the Go- 
vernment intended to introduce, but 
which somehow or other never got on 
the Paper. He did not think that was 
a fair way to treat the Committee. He 
thought that the state of the Business 
was not such as to warrant the Govern- 
ment in encumbering the Bill with pro- 
visions setting up a new system of pro- 
cedure, when there was already a well- 
considered system under the Common 
Law Procedure Act. 


Amendment (Mr. Goldsmid) negatived. 


Mr. KNIGHT moved, in page 5, line 
21, after ‘‘referee,’’ to add— 

“ And either party on so appointing a referee 
may stipulate that should an umpire be required 
he shall be named by the county court judge, 
but should a demand made by one party that 
the umpire shall be named by the county court 
judge be objected to, the objecting party may 
require that he shall be named by the Inclosure 
Commissioners, and such nomination by the In- 
closure Commissioners shall be final.” 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
moved that the Amendment should be 
amended by striking out ‘‘ County Court 
Judge,” leaving the appointment of um- 
pire to the Inclosure Commissioners. 
The latter alternative, however, would 
not necessarily be involved even if the 
words ‘‘OQounty Court Judge” were 
struck out. In his opinion, where ques- 
tions of mere law were concerned, such 
as the determining whether an award 
was valid under the provisions of the 
Act—what costs should be given, and 
other points of law, the County Court 
might be employed as the cheapest Law 
Court accessible tothe farmers. But he 
objected to giving to the County Court 
Judge the appointment of referees and 
umpires, or of deciding upon points which 
could only be properly decided by: prac- 
tical agriculturists. The County Courts 
were mainly known to the agricultural 
community as Courts for the recovery of 
debt, and their unnecessary introduction 
into the Bill would not tend to make 
it popular. The County Court Judge 
would probably know little of the far- 
mers, though he might be a friend of 
many of the landlords, which, however 
unjustly, might expose his appointments 
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to suspicion. Besides, an appeal was 
to be given to the County Court Judge, 
and if the clause stood as it was, this 
would be an appeal against the decision 
of his own nominee. In 99 cases out of 
100 the umpire would be appointed by 
the referees, and where another autho- 
rity was necessary, the Inclosure Com- 
missioners would be the best, for, having 
continual land transactions in every 
county, they could at once lay their 
hands upon the best practical valuers to 
appoint as referees or umpires. 

Mr. HUNT agreed in the opinion 
that appeals from the appointment of 
umpire by the referees would be rare; 
but the Government were prepared to 
accept the principle of the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. Knight), that if 
one of the parties had an objection to 
the appointment made by the County 
Court Judge a reference might be made 
to the Inclosure Commissioners. He 
hoped his hon. Friend would withdraw 
the Amendment he had proposed in 
order that the Government might pre- 
pare a form of words which could be 
more conveniently inserted. He did 
not approve of the proposal to leave out 
the County Court Judge, because very 
ew farmers would know where to find 
the Inclosure Commissioners. 

Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT re- 
gretted to hear that the Government 
were willing to allow the ultimate nomi- 
nation of the umpire to rest with the 
Inclosure Commissioners. They knew 
something of the Commissioners in that 
House, and had practically suspended 
their action for six years in reference to 
inclosures because it was not such as 
Parliament could approve. The whole 
pith of the Bill was the umpire, and he 
protested against this serious change, 
which would shake the confidence of 
tenant farmers in the measure. 

Mr. KNIGHT said, the arrangements 
made by the Inclosure Commissioners as 
regarded the improvement of the tracts 
of open country surrounding Exmoor 
had given perfect satisfaction to the 
proprietors and farmers. Their work 
had been well done, andamost beneficially 
to the working classes. Large tracts of 
common land, where no one was em- 
ployed formerly, now employed many 
labourers at much increased wages. On 
one occasion the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Sir William Harcourt) got the 
Inclosure Commissioners before a Select 
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Committee and bullied them, as he (Mr. 
Knight) thought, without any reason 
whatever. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman told the Committee that he was 
fond of galloping over commons, and he 
objected to their being inclosed, as that 
etree his galloping. He (Mr. 

ight) felt that no public officers had 
more fully earned the confidence of the 
public than the Inclosure Commissioners. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, he intended to take the sense of 
the Committee on the question of the 
County Court Judge, and it would save 
some trouble if the matter were settled 
at once. 

Sm THOMAS ACLAND thought that 
if the right hon. Gentleman intended to 
divide the Committee on the County 
Court Judge he had better do so’ona 
direct Motion, and not an Amendment 
upon an Amendment. 


Amendments, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
moved, in page 5, line 28, to leave out 
“seven,” and insert ‘‘ fourteen.’ 


Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
moved, in line 31, to leave out ‘‘the 
County Court,’”’ and insert “the In- 
closure Commissioners.” 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 31, to leave out the words 
“County Court,” in order to insert the words 
“Tnclosure Commissioners.” —(Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen.) 

Question put, “That the words 
‘County Court’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 229; 
Noes 81: Majority 148. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 18 (Mode of submission to 
reference) agreed to. 

Clauses 19 to 22, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 23 (Reference to any award by 
umpire). 

Sm HENRY JAMES moved, in 
page 6, line 40, leave out from “ ap- 
points’’ to end of clause. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 24 (Award to give particu- 
lars). ; 
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Mr. HUNT moved that for the 
words— 

“ The mode and extent in and to which each 
improvement of the first or of the second class 
adds to the letting value of the holding ”— 
(that being one of the points required to 
be specified), the following should be 
substituted :— 

“In the case of an improvement of the first 
class, where the landlord was not at the time 
of giving consent to the execution thereof abso- 
lute owner for his own benefit, the extent to 
which the improvement adds to the letting value 
of the holding.” 


The right hon.. Gentleman explained 
that this Amendment was a consequen- 
tial one, rendered necessary by that of 
the hon. and learned Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Rodwell), relating to 
the same subject, which had already 
been adopted. 


Amendment proposed, 

In e 7, to leave out from the word “ per- 
mitted,’ in line 6, to the word “holding,” in 
line 9, inclusive, in order to insert the words 
“Tn the case of an improvement of the. first 
class, where the landlord was not at the time of 
the consent given to the execution thereof abso- 
lute owner of the holding for his own benefit, 
the extent to which the improvement adds to 
the letting value of the holding.”—(Mr. Hunt.) 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT ob- 
jected to the use of the words ‘absolute 
owner” in the Amendment. The words 
had no meaning, inasmuch as a land- 
owner who had a mortgage on his estate 
or a settlement of any kind could not be 
described as an absolute owner, and 
there was not a gentleman in England 
possessed of property for four or five 
years who had not some such settlement 
upon it. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ob- 
served, that the term “‘ absolute owner”’ 
had already been considered in the course 
of the discussions on the Bill; and the 
Interpretation Clause had been post- 
poned for the express purpose of having 
a proper form of words prepared, by 
which it should be accurately defined. 

Mr. DODSON suggested that the 
insertion of these fies. should be post- 
poned till the Report. 

Mr. HUNT said, that they were 
proposed in consequence of an Amend- 
ment already inserted in the clause. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN observed, 
that not one owner of an estate in five 
was an absolute owner. 
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owner in five were an absolute owner, 
the hon. and learned Member must know 
what constituted an absolute owner. 
The Committee had accepted the words. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
remarked that the words were accepted 
on the understanding that the Govern- 
ment would introduce Amendments in 
the Interpretation Clause. It was very 
extraordinary that a Bill of that kind 
should be hurried on upon the assurance 
that Amendments would be inserted 
which the Committee had not yet even 
seen. 

Mr. HUNT said, the words ‘‘ abso- 
lute owner” were objected to before, 
and the Committee decided not to enter- 
tain the objection. 

Mr. DODSON appealed to the Go- 
vernment to postpone the words ‘ abso- 
lute owner” until after their meaning 
had been defined. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, that when he 
proposed an Amendment which did not 
appear on the Paper, the Government 
stated that they could not form an 
opinion as to its character merely by 
having it read offhand; but the Com- 
mittee was called on by the Government 
to do so now, as this Amendment had 
not appeared on the Paper. 

Mr. HUNT observed, that the differ- 
ence was, that the Government were 
responsible for the Bill, while the hon. 
Gentleman was not. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that was unconstitutional doctrine. 

Mr. GOLDSMID remarked, that he 
would not like to be responsible for 
much that was contained in the Bill; 
but, at the same time, when it had 
ese through Committee, every Mem- 

er of the Committee would be respon- 
sible if no objection were raised. 

Mr. HUNT observed that, at all 
events, the Government would be re- 
sponsible for what they recommended. 


Question, ‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,”’ put, and negatived. 

Question put, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 188; 
Noes 124: Majority 64. 


Mr. WHITWELL then proposed to 
amend the clause so as to secure that 
the award should be general in its 
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character, and that the tenant would 
not have to particularize his improve- 
ments. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL pointed 
out that the Committee had already de- 
cided that the award should be made in 
detail, and not in the lump. 


Amendment negatived. 


On Question, ‘‘ That the clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill?” 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, that having 
had considerable experience in matters 
of arbitration, he felt bound to say that 
great hindrance would be thrown in the 
way of the arbitrators by this clause. 
If the clause was intended for the pro- 
tection of the farmer, he would come off 
very badly indeed. He begged to move 
the omission of the clause. 

Mr. GREGORY considered that in 
appointing an arbitrator youmustassume 
that he was competent and that his 
award would be fair and reasonable, 
and legislation should proceed upon this 
footing. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
feared that the practical working of the 
clause would be found very difficult. 
One effect would be that practical valuers 
of repute, being called upon to do so 
many things which they had never had 
to do before, would decline the task, or 
if they undertook it, as their work would 
be so much greater, they would charge 
more, and the expense of valuations, to 
landlord and tenant, would be much 
increased. 

Mr. PELL thought that was one of 
the most useful clauses in the Bill, and 
one that was necessary for the protection 
both of the incoming tenant and the 
owner. It was quite proper that the 
arbitrator should state all the specific 
facts required by the clause, instead of 
only giving a general lump sum, which 
would throw an air of mystery over the 
matter. 

Str WILLIAM HAROOURT ex- 
pressed a hope that the Government 
would re-consider the clause before bring- 
ing up the Report. Under every dis- 
puted claim for compensation the tenant 
might compel the landlord to produce 
his title, and the difficulties arising from 
such production would be very great. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Mr. Whitweli 
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Clause 25 (Costs of reference). 

Srr HENRY JAMES moved, in page 
7, line 21, to leave out from ‘‘ other” to 
end of clause ; in line 23, after ‘‘ costs,” 
insert ‘‘ mentioned in this clause.” 


Amendments agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 26 (Day for payment) agreed to. 


Clause 27 (Submission not to be re- 
moveable, &c.) 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT ob- 
jected to the clause, as requiring further 
consideration than could now be given 
to it, and he, therefore, moved that it 
be postponed. 

HE ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the clause simply related to awards, and 
he thought might be at once disposed 
of; but he was in the hands of the 
Committee. 

Mr. HERSCHELL observed, that 
there ought to be some control over the 
arbitrator, and this could only be 
effected by permitting the award to be 
made a rule of Court. He thought it 
would be better to postpone the clause 
until the Committee should determine 
whether or no there was to be a system 


of appeal. 

Mn RODWELL was of opinion that 
cases of appeal, under the provisions of 
this Bill, ought, as in all other cases of 
award, to be referred to the Superior 
Courts. 


Clause postponed. 


Clause 28 (Validity of award) post- 
poned. 


Clause 29 (Appeal to County Court). 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
moved Amendments having for their 
object the making the award of the 
umpire final in all cases without refer- 
ence to the Law Courts. With great 
deference to his legal Friends, he 
thought the less the farmers had to do 
with law in these matters the better. 

After short discussion, Amendments, 
by leave, withdrawn. 


Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT moved 
to omit the following words at the com- 
mencement of the clause :— 

“Where the award is valid, and the sum 
claimed by neither party for compensation ex- 
ceeds fifty pounds, the award be final. 


— the award is not valid, either party, 
an 7 yp 
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Sm HENRY JAMES thought that 
the object of his hon. and learned Friend 
would be gained by adopting the Amend- 
ment of which he given Notice— 
namely, to leave out merely the words, 
‘‘where the award is not valid, either 
party, and.” 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again this day. 

It being now Seven of the clock the 
House suspended its Sitting. 


The House seamiuell its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENGLAND) 
(re-committed) BILL.—[Lords.}—[Bruu 222.] 
(Mr. Disraeli.) 

COMMITTEE. 


Clause 29 (Appeal to County Court). } 


On Motion of Sir Henry James, words 
were omitted from the clause the effect 
of which would be that no appeal would 
exist where the sum was below £50. 

Sir HENRY JAMES said, that upon 
this part of the clause would arise the 
question whether the appeal should or 
not be to the County Court Judge. 

Mr. J. 8. HARDY objected to the 
appeal being to the County Court 
Judge. Such an appeal, from its cheap- 
ness, would lead to much litigation; 
and he should therefore prefer that the 
appeal should be to a higher tribunal. 

o effect his object he moved to omit 
the words ‘‘ to the judge of the county 
court.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the appeal to the County Court 
would be the cheapest and readiest form 
of appeal, and it appeared to him, as 
a lawyer, to be the best; it was, how- 
ever, for those hon. Members who were 
more conversant with agricultural mat- 
ters than he was to state what objections 
there were to the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. GOLDNEY supported the appeal 
to the County Court, where the case 
could be speedily decided ; whereas if 
the appeal were to be to a tribunal in 
London, it would operate very hardly 
upon the farmers. 

Mr. MELDON maintained that there 
should be no appeal at all from the 
decision of the referees. 

Mr. RODWELL thought that all 
matters of fact should be left with the 
valuers, who, being conversant with 
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agricultural details, would be more com- 
ae to deal with them than County 

ourt Judges, and that on matters of 
law there should be an appeal to a Supe- 
rior Court at once. He suggested that 
the appeal to the County Court should 
be done away with. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
thought that if this was the opinion of 
the hon. and learned Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire, he should have supported 
his (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s) pro- 
rye to get rid of the County Court 

udge on a previous clause. Now, 

however, that the Committee had de- 
cided that the County Court Judges 
should be brought into the Bill, the 
proper course would be to let them 
determine questions of law only. 

Mr. HUNT suggested that the deci- 
sion of the referees or umpires should 
be final as to all matters of fact and as 
to the amount of compensation; but 
that on points of law an appeal should 
lie to the County Court, which the Go- 
vernment thought would be the cheapest, 
most accessible, and most expeditious 
tribunal. 

Viscount GALWAY thought that if 
there was to be an appeal from the re- 
ferees or the umpires, it would be prefer- 
able that it should be given to the 
County Court. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the question of law, which would arise 
in nearly every case, would be whether 
or not the landowner was the absolute 
owner of his estate, and the County 
Court Judge was a most undesirable 
person to have to decide such a ques- 
tion. He thought it would be better to 
take appeals on such questions at once to 
a Court of Law. 

Mr. J. 8S. HARDY remarked that he 
attached no importance to the argument 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford with reference to the absolute 
owner. After what had been said by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, he did 
not desire to press his Amendment 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm HENRY JAMES moved, in page 
8, line 1, after ‘‘ court,” to leave out to 
end of clause, and insert— 

“1, on the ground that the award is invalid ; 
2, that compensation has been awarded to which 
the party claiming was not entitled; 3, or that 
the amount of compensation was not correct; 
and the Oounty Court Judge shall hear and 
determine the said appeal, or, in his discretion, 
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remit the case to be reheard as to the whole or 
any part thereof by the referee or referees or 
umpire.”’ 

Mr. MELDON suggested the addi- 
tion of the following words to the 
Amendment :—‘‘ With such directions as 
he may think fit.”’ 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Strr HENRY JAMES moved an 
Amendment, that the decision of the 
Judge of the County Court should be 
final, except either party should request 
him to state a case on a question of law 
or a rejection or admission of evidence 
for the Judge of the High Court of 
Justice. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 30 (Recovery of compensa- | 
tion). 

Str HENRY JAMES moved, in page 
8, line 14, after ‘“‘recoverable,’’ to in- 
sert, ‘‘upon order made by the Judge 
of the County Court,” that it should be 
enforced, otherwise there was no gua- 
rantee that the document handed to the 
bailiffs of the County Court to be en- 
forced was a genuine document. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 31 to 33, inclusive, agreed to. 


Charge of Tenant's Compensation. 

Clause 34 (Power for landlord, on 
paying compensation, to obtain charge 
for himself). 

Mr. FLOYER moved, in page 8, line 
41, after “Act,” to insert, ‘‘ for an im- 
provement of the first class.’’ There was 
a great difference in the character of the 
improvements comprehended severally 
under the first, second, and third classes, 
and, in his opinion, there could be no 
reason for charging the holding with 
improvements not of the first class. 

. HUNT opposed the Amend- 
ment. The hon. Member would see, 
on reflection, that in some cases—such 
as that of the incumbent of a benefice 
who let the glebe farm, but had no 

rsonalty of his own. If he died or 

eft, the tenant had no remedy, if the 
improvement could not be charged upon 
the holding. The law did not recognize 
the incoming tenant, who could only’ 
deal with his predecessor through the 
landlord. 
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Mr. FLOYER observed, that it would 
be no security to the tenant to ch: 
for these improvements, but the advan- 
tage would be to the landlord in case 
the tenant should leave before his time 
had run out. 

Mr. GOLDNEY thought the pro- 
vision would be a great security to the 
tenant. 

Mr. PELL asked, whether or no a 
tenant for life occupying a farm might 
obtain from the County Court a charge 
on the holding ? 

Mr. MELDON said, that by a sub- 
sequent clause it was provided that if 
the landlord, under such circumstances, 
ceased to be so, the charge fell through. 

Sm THOMAS ACLAND had also 
a question to ask the Attorney General. 
Suppose a tenant for life had not con- 
tracted himself out of the Bill, and his 
tenant went on accumulating improve- 
ments under the second class for which 
the consent of the landlord was not ne- 
cessary, and the tenant for life died after 
two years, what security had the tenant 
against the next man? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL made 
no reply. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. HUNT moved an Amendment, 
with the view of meeting an objection 
taken by the hon. and learned Member 
for the City of Oxford (Sir William 
Harcourt). The clause said— 


“The Court shall have power, on proof of the 


payment, to make an order charging the hold- 


ing with repayment of the amount paid,” 
and he proposed to inseri after the 
word “‘ payment ”’ these words— 

“On ee satisfied of the observance in 
good faith of the conditions precedent thereto 
imposed by the Act.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 9, line 1, after the word “ payment,” 
to insert the words “and on being satisfied of 
the observance in good faith by the ies of 
the conditions imposed by this Act.”—(Hr. 
Hunt.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that this Amendment would merely get 
rid of the difficulty by evading it. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL held 
that it introduced a reasonable and 
proper precaution. ~ 
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Mr. MELDON moved to add to the 
Amendment the words— 


“And that such ent did not exceed in 
amount the value of the improvement actually 
made by the tenant.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to add, at the end thereof, 
the words 

“and that such ent did not exceed in 


amount the value of the improvement actually 
made by the tenant.”—‘Mr. Meldon.) 


Mr. DODSON thought the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Kildare 
an infinitely better and more intelligible 
one than that of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

Mr. HUNT remarked that it did not 
go so far as his proposal. 

Mr. KNIGHT said, they were im- 
posing on the County Court Judge 
duties which he could not perform. 
He thought the whole clause simply 
absurd. 

Mr. GOLDNEY protested against 
the assumption that the landlord and 
tenant would conspire to defraud the 
remainderman. 

Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 91; 
Noes 168: Majority 77. 


Amendment (Mr. Hunt) agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 35 (Power for landlord to 
obtain charge for tenant, in certain 
cases). 

Mr. MELDON moved, in page 9, 
line 29, after ‘‘ tenant,” to insert— 

“Provided, That in case of the landlord being 
a limited owner no such order shall be made by 
the Court unless upon such notice being given 
as is mentioned in the concluding part of the 
foregoing section.” 

Mr. HUNT had no objection to the 
insertion of the proviso, because he 
hoped the Committee would, on the sug- 

estion of the hon. Member for Mid. 
incolnshire, strike out the clause. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. CHAPLIN moved to leave out 
the clause. 

Mr. GOLDSMID hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would explain the reasons 
which had induced the Government to 
accede to the Amendment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, the clause pro- 
vided that, under certain circumstances, 
the compensation to the tenant was to be 
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paid by instalments; but, as the tenant 
would in most cases want the money im- 
mediately in order that he might take 
another farm, he thought it desirable 
that the clause should be omitted. 

Mr. MELDON thought that it was 
for the benefit of the tenant that the 
clause should be retained, else he would 
have no chance of obtaining compensa- 
tion from an impecunious landlord. 

Mr. DODSON wished to know from 
the authors of the Bill why they agreed 
to omit Clause 7 ? 

Mr. HUNT said, the clause was not 
in the original Bill, but had been in- 
serted in it on the Motion of the Lord 
Chancellor of the lateGovernment. He 
was unable to defend it. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
complained that there was not some 
better understanding between those who 
had charge of the Bill in the House of 
Lords and those who had charge of it 
here. The former agreed to the clause 
and the others agreed to take it out. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause struck out. 

Clauses 36 and 37 agreed to. 

Clause 38 (Application of Act to land 
of Duchy of Lancaster). 

Mz. GOLDSMID inquired whether it 
was not necessary first to obtain the con- 
sent of the Crown to such a provision ? 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that the assent 
of the Crown had been already obtained. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 39 to 42, inclusive, agreed to. 


Notice to quit. 

Clause 43 (Time of notice to quit). 

Mr. KNATCHBULL- HUGESSEN 
moved an Amendment to the effect that 
two years’ notice should be substituted 
for one, as proposed by the clause. 
He made the proposal with diffidence, 
but it was one that had met with favour 
with the Farmers Club and other agri- 
cultural bodies, and its acceptance would 
be hailed by tenant farmers generally 
as an earnestof the sincerity of the House 
in desiring to give increased security of 
tenure. He reminded the Prime Mini- 
ster that he himself had once made a 
similar proposal. 


Amendment proposed, in page 12, 
line 11, to leave the word “a,” in order 
to insert the word “two.” — (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen. ) 
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Mr. ASSHETON objected to the 
Amendment, because he regarded it as 
a most grave interference with the tenure 
of the greater part of the land of this 
country—namely, with yearly holdings. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN supported the Amend- 
ment, as without it the Bill would be of 
a revolutionary character. 


Question put, ‘“‘That the word ‘a’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 202; 
Noes 39: Majority 163. 


Mr. CHAPLIN moved, in page 12, 
line 12, after the word “‘ same,”’ to insert 
‘‘ unless the year of tenancy shall have 
commenced in the months of April or 
May.” He said, that when a farm was 
to be vacated the sooner the tenagcy 
came to an end the better it was for the 
farm, for the outgoing tenant himself, 
for the incoming tenant, and for the 
general consumer. He had always felt 
the strongest objection to a 12 months’ 
notice to quit, but had deferred to the 
representations made to him as to the 
feelings of the tenant farmers. In the 
parts of the country with which he was 
acquainted a Michaelmas entry was the 
rule, anda Lady Day or May Day entry the 
exception, and the object of his Amend- 
ment was, instead of omitting the clause, 
to obtain the exemption of those holdings 
which were held on Lady Dayor May Day 
entries. A Michaelmas holding differed 
very much from those entered upon in the 
Spring. One of the chief operations was 
the cleaning of the land and preparing it 
for the crops, and under such a holding it 
mattered little whether the notice was 
six or 12 months. With a Lady Day: 
entry and six months’ notice, however, 
it was the incoming tenant who per- 
formed that operation. He might be 
told that people might contract them- 
selves out of the Bill. That remark ap- 
plied to his own proposal also; but he 
protested against accepting anything as 
permissive which he should reject as com- 
pulsory. There was one ed rule in 
that House, which was to let well alone. 
In the county which he had the honour 
to represent—and there was none which 
had attained a higher position in agri- 
culture—every farm, without exception, 
was let on a Lady Day entry, and with 
a six months’ notice to quit. That sys- 
tem they believed to be an excellent 
one. But if this clause remained un- 


altered, that custom, from which so much 
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advantage was derived, would be over- 
ridden. He hoped Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would be able to accept his 
Amendment ; if not, he should feel it his 
duty to take the sense of the Committee 
upon it. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 12, line 12, after the word “same,” 
to insert the words “unless the year of tenancy 
shall have commenced in the months of April 
or May.” —(Mr. Chaplin.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MELDON expressed a hope that 
the Committee would not accept the 
Amendment, which was one of the most 
unjust and unfair that could possibly . 
be conceived as regarded the interest of 
the tenant farmers. 

Mr. BEACH said, that in Hants the 
Michaelmas tenancy prevailed, and that 
it was found to act just and fair to both 
parties, and he objected to a tenant 
being turned out at a six months’ notice, 
which would materially affect the value 
of his stock, and not give him sufficient 
time to find another holding. 

Mr. MONCKTON said, the tenants 
attached more importance to this part of 
the Bill than to any other portion of it, 
and he hoped the Government would 
accept the Amendment. He should 
prefer to see the whole clause omitted 
from the Bill. 

Coroner, KINGSCOTE said, it was 
no hardship that a tenant should only 
have six months’ notice. The incoming 
tenant would recompense him for his 
clearing the land, and a six months’ 
notice was equally beneficial for the 
tenant as for the landlord. 

Lorp ELCHO said, no landlord who 
had a good tenant would think of getting 
rid of him, and it was now proposed 
that a bad tenant, who was deteriorating 
the land, and lessening the supply of 
food, should be able to pursue that course 
six months longer. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, it would be 
better to omit the clause. The six 
months’ notice was only required for 
the purpose of getting rid of a bad 
tenant. He should vote against the 
clause. 

Mr. FLOYER said, the Committee 
appeared to be legislating on the as- 
sumption that every landlord was a good 
one, but their object should be to meet 
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the difficulty where both were bad. A 

tenant would be compensated, and 
a bad one would have to pay his land- 
lord for his neglect, and surely that met 
the difficulty. A tenant required a 
longer notice to quit under the new 
system of farming now in use than 
formerly. He considered a year’s notice 
a fair and reasonable proposition, and 
believed that it would cripple the 
farmers if the term of notice was re- 
duced to six months. 

Sr WILLIAM HAROOURT ob- 
served, that the noble Lord the Member 
for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho), who 
had, among other hon. Members, given 
the Committee the benefit of their views 
on this question, represented a county 
which was distinguished by having 
perhaps the greatest agriculturist in 
the United Kingdom. He referred to 
Mr. Hope, of Fenton Barns, and his 
tenancy had beenterminated. It would 
be of great advantage to the Committee 
if the hon. Member for South Norfolk 
(Mr. Clare Read), whom he saw sitting 
on the Treasury Bench, would inform 
them of the opinion of the tenant farmers 
upon this subject. He understood the 
hon. Member for Mid-Lincolnshire to 
say that the tenant farmers did not de- 
sire the substitution of 12 months for 
six months; but he (Sir William 
Harcourt) had observed in the papers 
in the agricultural interest that the one 
thing which the farmers valued in this 
Bill more than anything else was the 12 
months’ notice to quit. If a man was 
turned out of his employment it was a 
great hardship not to allow him ade- 
quate time to find fresh employment for 
his capital. Most of the Amendments 
made in the Bill had been made in the 
interests of the landlords and not of the 
tenant farmers. He should have thought 
a proposal which had come down from 
the House of Lords would not have 
been objected to by the supporters of 
the Bill. 

Mr. RODWELL expressed a hope 
that the Government would not accede to 
the proposal to alter the clause. He 
denied that the Amendments made in 
the Bill were unfair to tenants; but 
admitted this would be so, as it 
would expose them to the caprice of a 
landlord. He did not need the six 
months’ notice for his own protection, 
because he could claim compensation for 
waste or neglect. 
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Viscount GALWAY was of opinion 
that the notice should be “six months” 
to all intents and purposes. 

Mr. KNIGHT said, that the tenant 
farmers would be disappointed if in any 
cases they were deprived of the protec- 
tion of the 12 months’ notice, and hoped 
that the Government would retain the 
clause. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
Bill, as it came from the other House, 
was a Bill which a landlord was very 
likely to contract himself out of, and the 
invidious duty was cast upon the House 
of Commons of protecting those who 
would not protect themselves. Hon. 
Members, however, had also to consider 
what the farmers would say, and were 
likely to be called to account by them 
for neglecting their interests. He should 
support the Amendment. 

rR. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, that if this Amendment passed 
there would be two great classes of tenan- 
cies—one with six and another with 12 
months’ notice. Upon matters of this 
kind the Government might always rely 
upon his vote, and he should therefore 
oppose the Amendment. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, it was quite 
true, as the House had been once re- 
minded by the right hon. Member for 
Sandwich (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen), 
that he was at one time in favour of a 
two years’ notice to quit; but it would 
have been more ingenuous to have added 
that this notice was offered as an alter- 
native for compensation for unexhausted 
improvements. Therefore, when the 
Government brought forward a measure 
which secured compensation for unex- 
hausted improvements, he was perfectly 
free, on the subject of notice to quit, to 
take any course that he thought fit and 
best for the country. As far asregarded 
his original proposition of two years, his 
mind was acomplete tabula rasa when, 
with much larger information derived 
from all parts of the country, and after 
ascertaining what was the predominant 
feeling of the country, he was called 
upon to consider the opinion of the other 
House as expressed in this Bill. In 
revising the relations of landlord and 
tenant, the other House had adopted 12 
months’ notice as a period more adapted 
to the circumstances of the present day 
than the period of six months; they had, 
after much reflection, and with a due 
sense of their responsibility, fixed upon 
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this term, and he was not disposed to 
alter it now. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
thought there had been on both sides 
a disposition to exaggerate the import- 
ance of the question. It would be quite 
a mistake to decide this question as if it 
were one between landlord and tenant; 
it was as much the interest of tenants to 
enter upon farms in a good state of cul- 
tivation as it was the interest of land- 
lords they should do so. The only ques- 
tion was, which was the most convenient 
term? No doubt, the two years propo- 
sition was made with the object of se- 
curing the return of invested capital ; 
that could not be secured by one year’s 
notice, which, on the other hand, was 
too long to enable a bad tenant to take 
all he could and more than he ought. 
He could not see the advantage of the 
proposed Amendment, and thought, on 
the whole, that it would be better to 
adopt the clause as it stood in the Bill. 

Mr. ASSHETON moved to amend 
the Amendment, by inserting the word 
February before April. 

Mr. CHAPLIN, with reference to the 
remarks of the Prime Minister, said, 
that if there was a predominant feeling 
in the country in favour of 12 months’ 
notice, it was an uneducated feeling. He 
should take the sense of the Committee 
upon his Amendment. 

Mr. GREENE said, the object of the 
Bill was to protect the incoming and the 
outgoing tenant, and he hoped Her 
Majesty’s Government would adhere to 
the clause. 


Amendment (Mr. Assheton) negatived. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, by inserting in line 2, after 
the word “of,” the word ‘‘ March.”— 
(Mr. Chaplin.) 

Question, ‘‘That the word ‘ March’ 


be inserted in the proposed Amend- 
ment,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Question put, 


“That the words ‘ unless the year of tenancy 
shall have commenced in the months of March, 
April, or May’ be inserted after the word 
‘same,’ in line 12.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 21; 
Noes 200: Majority 179. 


Mr. WHITWELL moved that the 
Chairman report Progress. 

Mr. DILLWYN asked what would 
be the Business taken to-morrow ? 


Mr. Disraeli 
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Mr. DISRAELI said, he had pro- 
that, if the Committee on the 
icultural Holdings (England) Bill 
had not concluded its labours to-night, 
the Bill should be resumed to-morrow, 
at half-past 4. Progress would be re- 
ported, in order that the Merchant Ship- 
ping Bill might be brought in. 


Motion agreed to. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. , 


EAST INDIA HOME GOVERNMENT (APPOINT- 
MENTS) BILL. 

Resolution [July 26] reported, and agreed to :— 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Rarxzs, 
Lord Grorce Hamitron, and Mr. Wit11am 
Henry Smiru. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 272.] 


SHERIFFS SUBSTITUTE (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Further proceeding on Report resumed. 

Resolution [July 26] reported, and agreed to: 
—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Rarxzs, 
The Lorp Apvocare, and Mr. Secretary Cross, 

Bill presented, and read the first time, [ Bill 273.] 


House adjourned at Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 28th July, 1875. 


MINUTES.]— Pustic Buits — Ordered—First 
Reading—Unseaworthy Ships [274]. 

Select Committee—Report—Registration of Trade 
Marks [No. fens 

Committee— Agricultural Holdings (England) 
(re-comm.) [222] — R.p.; Local Govern- 
ment Board’s Provisional Orders Confirma- 
tion (Abingdon, Barnsley, &c.) (re-comm.)* 
(271]—nz.P. 

Committee — Report — Metropolitan Board of 
Works (Loans) * [237]; Public Health (Scot- 
land) Act, 1867, Améndment (re-comm.) * 

230]. 

Thre Reading—Traffic Regulation (Dublin) * 

244]; Justices of the Peace Qualification * 

151]; Legal Practitioners * [46], and passed, 

Withdrawn—Intoxicating Liquors (Sundays) * 


15] ; Medical Act Amendment (Foreign 
niversities) * [103]; Education (Scotland) 
Sutherland and Cait: ‘ublicans 


ess) * 4) ; 
értificates (Scotland) * (256 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE SPALDING MA- 
GISTRATES—CASE OF SARAH 
CHANDLER,.—QUESTION, 


Mr. R, POWER asked the Hesnetany 
of State for the Home Department, 
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his attention has been called to the 
Reverend Oanon Moore’s speech as re- 
ported in the ‘Spalding Free Press,” 
= paper he is reported to have 
sta — 


“That he had to defend himself against the 

House of Commons, who were misled by the 
representation from the Home Secretary that he 
had denounced us; that he had in some measure 
or other conveyed to the magistrates of this 
bench his disapproval of their sentence. The 
only communication we have had from the 
Home Secretary was rather ‘ complimentary 
than otherwise, and was simply in effect that he 
felt bound to reverse the sentence.’ ”’ 
And, if there is any objection to lay 
upon the Table the Correspondence be- 
tween the Home Secretary and the 
Reverend Canon Moore ? 

Mrz. ASSHETON OROSS: Sir, as a 
magistrate of long standing, if I had 
sentenced a person to four years’ im- 
prisonment and received a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department stating that he felt 
bound to peremptorily reverse the de- 
cision, I should have accepted such a 
communication as being a severe rebuke 
rather than as—‘‘ rather complimentary 
than otherwise;” and I cannot but think 
that the rev. gentleman showed by the 
letter which he wrote to’the Home Office 
that he felt it as a rebuke in the sense 
that the same thing should not occur 
again. I have no objection to lay the 
Correspondence on the Table. 


POLLUTION OF RIVERS—LEGISLA- 
TION.—QUESTION. 
Mr. TENNANT asked the President 
of thé Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther, having regard to the pressing ne- 


cessity of some measure for prevention 
of the pollution of rivers, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will give an assur- 


rance that they will early in the next 
Session introduce a Bill for that object, 
and will in the meantime make such 
inquiries and investigations as will en- 
able them to deal effectively with the 
whole question ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : Sir, it is 
rather early days for the Government to 
pledge themselves as to what specific 
measures may form part of their pro- 
gramme for next Session; but my hon. 
Friend may rest assured that the pollu- 
tion of rivers is a subject of so much 
importance, and of such growing in- 


terest, that it cannot fail to occupy their 
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serious attention during the Recess. For 
myself, I can readily promise him that no 
pains will be wanting on my part to 
collect any further information which 
may be required for dealing with the 
subject effectively. 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
desired to ask a Question of the Speaker 
with reference to certain proceedings in 
that House when an important Motion 
which was put down on the Paper for 
the Evening Sitting, in reference to the 
Government taking Tuesdays and Wed- 
nesdays for the remainder of the Ses- 
sion, was allowed to be put and carried 
at the Morning Sitting. As he desired 
to made a short statement on the sub- 
ject, he would conclude by moving the 
adjournment of the House. His hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Butt) had for some time 
an important Motion on the Paper for 
the 8rd of August, calling attention to 
the unsatisfactory mode in which Irish 
Business had been dealt with this Ses- 
sion, and which, doubtless, would have 
led to an important as well as interest- 
ing debate. The Prime Minister some 
time ago, however, announced his in- 
tention to propose that Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays, including Tuesday, the 
3rd August, be devoted to Government 
Business in the first place. On becoming 
acquainted with it, the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick announced that 
he would give a decided opposition to 
the proposal, but he was obliged to leave 
London for a day or two on business. 
Yesterday the Secretary to the Treasury 
moved the Resolution at the Morning 
Sitting, in the absence of several hon. 
Members, who had no Notice that it 
would then be brought on, but, on the 
contrary, were left under the impression 
by a Notice on the Paper that it would 
be made at the Evening Sitting. Now, 
the Question he wished to ask was, 
Whether it was for’ the future to be 
understood that Motions or Orders put 
down for an Evening Sitting could be 
taken at a Morning Sitting, or inter- 
changeably, and without previous No- 
tice—whether the privilege claimed by 
Government was open to private Mem- 
bers? He begged to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry.) 


Mr. SPEAKER: With reference to 
the Question which the hon. Member for 
Galway has put to me on the subject of 
the Motion made yesterday with regard to 
the conduct of Business, I have to state 
that when that Motion was made I said, 
as will be in the recollection of the 
House, that to take the Motion in that 
manner, outof its turn, was most unusual; 
but that, as it related to the Business of 
the House, it could, with the general 
assent of the House, be taken out of 
its turn, at the Morning Sitting. Hav- 
ing stated that that could not be done 
without the general assent of the House, 
I then put the Question — ‘‘Is it the 
pleasure of the House that the Ques- 
tion be now put ?”? There was no dis- 
sentient voice to that appeal, and the 
Question was therefore put from the 
Chair; but if there had been a single dis- 
sentient voice, I should have submitted 
to the House that such a Question could 
not be put. In answer to the hon. 


Member, I have to say that it would be 
quite irregular to take a Motion out of 


its turn, except with the general assent 
of the House, and on a question relating 
solely to the conduct of the Business of 
the House. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Do I understand 
you to mean, Sir, by “ general assent”’ 
universal assent ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Yes, the universal 
assent of the House; if there had been 
a single ‘‘ No” in answer to my appeal 
as to the pleasure of the House, it would 
have been my duty to decline to put the 
Question. 

Mr. DODSON considered it was clear 
that a Motion should not be taken out of 
its turn. He hoped the hon. Member 
would withdraw his Motion, and that 
Tuesday’s proceeding would not be 
taken as a precedent. 

Mr. MELDON said, that the rule 
just laid down by the Speaker was the 
same as he understood was stated yester- 
day. He thought that hon. Members 
had yesterday agreed to waive their 
right, for though the hon. Member for 
Louth (Mr. Sullivan) spoke against it, 
when the Question was put there was no 
negative. He trusted what had occurred 
would induce the Government to be more 
regular in their proceedings. There 
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were many Members like himself who 
considered it their duty to remain night 
after night until the rising of the House, 
in order to keep a check on this tendency 
to irregularity on the part of the Go- 
vernment. He believed that in the pre- 
sent case a hundred Members had stayed 
away in the morning under the impres- 
sion that the Motion of the Secretary to 
the Treasury would be preferred at the 
Evening Sitting. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
after eliciting such a satisfactory answer 
from the Speaker, he would be happy to 
withdraw this Motion. Though hon. 
Members who were present did not ob- 
ject, it was absent Members who were 
interested. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENGLAND) 
(re-committed) BILL.—[Lords.]—[Brrz 222.] 
(Mr. Disraeli.) 
coMMITTEE. [Progress 27th July.] 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Notice to Quit. 


Clause 43 (Time of notice to quit). 

Mr. MELDON moved, in page 12, 
line 12, to leave out at the end of the 
clause the following words: — ‘‘ But 
nothing in this section shall extend to a 
case where the tenant is adjudged bank- 
rupt.” It would be unfair to the 
creditors generally if these words were 
retained. 

Srr GEORGE JENKINSON said, the 
effect of the Amendment would be 
nothing more or less than to abrogate 
virtually, if not actually, the law of dis- 
traint. [‘‘ No, no!” 

Mr. MELDON denied that it would 
have that effect, as landlords would be 
entitled to be paid in priority in cases of 
bankruptcy. Such an interpretation was 
to him quite a new reading of the law 
of distress. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL op- 
posed the Amendment, on the und 
that as the Bill was, as a general rule, 
making provision for extending the time 
during which notice to quit was to be 
given, it was desirable to retain the 
exception in question. His hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Kildare 
was quite correct in stating that the 
landlord had a preferential claim in 
cases of bankruptcy to that of the trade 
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creditor; but the clause, which was not 
in the Biil as originally introduced, had 
been adopted by the House of Lords 
after full and careful consideration. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
question of the length of notice to quit, 
which he thought had been very hastily 
treated on the previous night, or rather 
early that morning, involved the interests 
of the English tenants of the middle- 
sized and far smaller farms in a direc- 
tion and to an extent that the Commit- 
tee had scarcely appreciated. The whole 
tenour of the Bill was to create a new 
right in the tenant—a right to recover 
compensation for outlay in the improve- 
ment of the farm, which had not been 
recouped by increased produce. That 
tended to increase the liability of the 
landlord ; the presumption upon which 
the right was to be founded was, that 
the capital of the landlord was to be 
used hereafter as the security for the 
improvements made by the tenant. To 


invalidate or to impair the power of re- 
covery of rent in arrear by the landlord 
would be manifestly inconsistent with 
the expectation that he would consent 
to furnish, by becoming security for the 
tenant, capital that he had not hitherto 


rovided for the cultivation of the farm. 
f the period of notice to quit were ex- 
tended from six months to a year, which 
in many cases would be practically to 
nearly two years, it was manifest that 
unless additional provisions of law were 
adopted, the extension of the period of 
notice must invalidate, to a great ex- 
tent, the power of the landlord promptly 
to recover rent in arrear; in fact, whe- 
ther as to rent or as to compensation 
for improvements, it must disincline the 
landlord to give credit to his tenant. 
Now, it was in the case of the middle- 
sized and smaller holdings that the 
capital of the landlord was most largely 
employed in the cultivation of the farm, 
when held from year to year; it was in 
these cases that the partnership of the 
landlord with the tenant was the most 
direct. Long leases, such as prevailed 
in Scotland, interrupted this partnership. 
Tenure by lease required a tenant of 
larger capital, and the tendency of leases 
was to enlarge the farms, and thus to 
absorb the smaller tenantry. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) held that that process of 
absorption was, in a national sense, 
highly deleterious. Scotland was the 
land of leases, and he would show from 
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the Census Report of 1871, that the sys- 
tem of leases and large farms tended to 
the diminution of the agricultural popu- 
lation— 

“The agricultural class alone exhibited the 
most marked decline. In 1861 that class num- 
bered 372,247 workers, and thus constituted 
25°45 per cent of the total persons engaged in 
occupations. In 1871 only 270,008 persons were 
en d in icultural pursuits, constitutin 
only 18°39 per cent of the total persons en 
in occupations. The agricultural class thus 
within 10 years experienced a decrease to the 
enormous extent of 102,239 persons, being 37°8 
per cent of decrease. A decrease has been ex- 
hibited at all the decennial Censuses since 
1821, but in none so markedly as between 1861 
and 1871.” 

They found that the same process was 
now going on in England, and the dis- 
turbance which had been fomented be- 
tween the farmers and the labourers 
would tend to accelerate what he believed 
to be a great national evil. The Census 
for England, and Wales showed that in 
the year 1851 the holdings ranging from 
50 to 250 acres numbered 60,864; in 
1871 they had fallen to 51,460. In 1851 
the holdings from 300 acres to 700 acres 
numbered 6,908; in 1871 they had in- 
creased to 7,370. He might be asked 
why he alluded to that matter on the 
question of the notice to quit. In the 
case of the smaller holdings landlords 
were essentially partners with their te- 
nants in carrying out improvements, 
and if the landlord were impeded in 
giving effect to notice to quit, which 
was his remedy against rent falling into 
arrear and against waste, the process of 
leasing land for considerable periods, of 
enlarging farms and of suppressing the 
smaller holdings would be still further 
accelerated. The fact was, that unless 
further provisions were inserted, the 
tendency of simply extending the period 
of notice to quit must tend to deprive 
the smaller tenantry of the credit the 
landlords habitually extended to them. 
It was most inexpedient to disturb the 
yearly tenure of land in England; it 
represented a partnership between the 
landlord and tenant which had been 
most beneficial to the community in 
England ; he had always adhered to the 
opinion that there ought to be on every 
estate a certain number of small hold- 
ings, of such a size that the most in- 
dustrious of the labourers might aspire 
to become tenants of them. He had 
illustrated this in practice on his own 
estates. One of his best farms was held 
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by an excellent farmer, two of whose 
sons were holding larger farms than 
their father, who had himself begun life 
as a parish apprentice. 

Tae CHAIRMAN reminded the hon. 
Member that the Amendment before the 
Committee had reference to the bank- 
ruptcy of tenants. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE would merely 
add that the amalgamation of small 
estates with large holdings was a great 
evil, for not only did the medium-sized 
and small holdings prevent the undue de- 
population of the agricultural districts— 
the undue and unsafe diminution of the 
agricultural population; but he had ob- 


- served when the feud between the farmers 


and the labourers arose that it had been 
far more aggravated in the counties 
where the large tenancies prevailed than 
in the counties where there were a greater 
number of small holdings. He trusted, 
therefore, that the Committee would con- 
sider the question of notice to quit as it 
affected the disposition of landlords to 
give credit to their tenants; credit upon 
which the continuance of small holdings 
in great measure depended. 

Mr. DODDS failed to find in the 
Amendment anything to justify the 
apprehension of the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire ; but even if there 
was it would only form an additional 
reason for his supporting it, because, in 
his view, the time must come when the 
law of distress would be abolished. As 
the words were not in the Bill when it 
was introduced into the other House, he 
trusted the Government would consent 
to their omission. 

Mr. MELDON could not avoid feeling 
that the words to which he took excep- 
tion were introduced into the clause in a 
misconception of the law of bankruptcy, 
and hoped that the hon. and learned 
Attorney General would re-consider the 
matter before he supported the rejection 
of the Amendment. 

Mr. DODSON approved of the clause, 
as it could be of no advantage to any 
person in the country that land should 
be out of cultivation for two years. 


Amendment negatived. 


Sir GEORGE JENKINSON said, he 
had an Amendment to propose to which 
he trusted the Government would assent. 
The Committee had last night practically 
decided on giving a tenant a year’s 
notice, and under the Lady Day tenancy 
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that notice would — y be a year. 
The clause provided that “nothing in 
the section shall extend to a case where 
the tenant is pase bankrupt ;” and 
he proposed the addition of the words 
‘‘or where he fails to pay the rent when 
due and demanded.” 

Mr. HUNT said, the subject had been 
well considered, but it was not thought 
right to adopt this Amendment. It a 
peared a rather difficult question. It 
might be true that a tenant was not able 
to pay his rent when due or demanded ; 
but the custom was to allow him some 
considerable time, and if this Amend- 
ment were adopted the landlord might 
take advantage by demanding the rent 
on the very day, and then and there give 
notice. 

Mrz. WILBRAHAM EGERTON said, 
he had placed an Amendment on the 
Paper which he thought was preferable. 
He thought that in cases where a tenant 
had not sufficient capital to carry on his 
farm, it was desirable, both for him and 
the landlord, that the tenancy should 
determine, and he proposed to add, after 
the word “bankrupt,” the following 
words :— 

“Or is in arrear of his rent, or where on 
the death of the tenant the holding is in posses- 
sion of his executors or administrators.”’ 

Mr. STORER hoped the Committee 
would entertain the Amendment. 

Mr. HUNT said, that it differed from 
that of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
North Wilts, and suggested that his 
Amendment should be withdrawn. 

Str GEORGE JENKINSON objected 
to ‘‘ six months.’”? He would, however, 
adopt “five months,” or ‘ four months,” 
or any period within ‘‘six months,” 
otherwise, practically, they would give a 
two years’ notice. He would withdraw 
his Amendment on the understanding 
that the Government would entertain the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Mid-Cheshire. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mrz. RODWELL thought it desirable 
that some provision should be made to 
meet the case of the holders of glebe 
lands, and proposed to add, in page 12, 
line 14, after the word ‘‘bankrupt”— 


“That in all cases of agricultural holdings 
under incumbents of ecclesiastical benefices, the 
occupier shall be entitled, on the death or re- 
moval of the incumbent, to hold his lands for 
twelve months from the expiration of the current 
year of his tenancy, and that any agreement re- 
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lating thereto shall continue in force for that 
period subject to the provisions of this Act.” 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he fully admitted that the subject was 
one, which, at a convenient time, should 
be taken into consideration; but he 
thought it could not be dealt with in the 
present Bill. 

Str THOMAS ACLAND said, that if 
there was one thing that farmers wanted, 
it was this—that they should not be sub- 
jected to arrangements to which they 
were not parties. They might suddenly 
receive notice to quit, or find ot 
more demanded than they expected, an 
if they did not pay it, they might be 
worried out of their lives. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. RypEr, Amend- 
ment made, in page 12, line 14, after 
“bankrupt,” by inserting ‘‘or has 
filed a petition for a composition or 
arrangement with his creditors.” 


Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON pro- 
posed to insert the words “or is for six 
months in arrear of his rent.” 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Clause, to add the words “‘or is for 
six months in arrear of his rent.””—(r. 
Wilbraham Egerton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Srr GEORGE JENKINSON made a 
suggestion to amend the Amendment by 
substituting the word “five” for ‘* six.” 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
hoped the Government would not accept 
those words. As to the second part of 
the Amendment, it had been urged that 
it might be a great hardship upon a 
widow to be unable to leave a farm for 
a long period after her husband’s death. 
He thought such cases were little likely 
to occur, and that it would be a much 
greater hardship upon a widow to have 
to leave a farm at a time when it might 
be greatly to her advantage and interest 
to stay longer. As to the first part, 
the landlord had his ordinary security 
for his rent, which would be equally safe 
under a six or a 12 months’ notice. 
The giving of the latter in the Bill wasa 
boon to the tenant; but now the moment 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had given this 
boon, they began to’ fence it round and 
clog it with restrictions and limitations. 
The law should remain the same in the 
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case of a year’s notice as it had been 
when six months’ notice was sufficient ; 
and he put it to the Government that it 
was inexpedient when they were giving 
this boon to the tenant, that they should 
clog it with conditions which would so 
much diminish its value. 

Mr. BEACH believed, if some such 
words were not accepted, a landlord 
would only have power to get rid of a 
tenant in arrear by pressing him so far 
as to make him a bankrupt. 

Mr. MUNTZ supported the Amend- 
ment. Ifa tenant farmer could not pay 
his rent in six months he was not in a 
position to become a successful agri- 
culturist. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that he had been 
a landowner for 58 years, and had always 
let his land on 12 months’ notice. He 
had never found any inconvenience of 
the kind suggested. He was a hearty 
supporter of the 12 months’ notice, and 
did not think these Amendments and ex- 
ceptions were at all needed. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that all leases 
contained a provision for re-entry in case 
of non-payment of rent, and he did not 
think that the clause altered the rela- 
tion between landlord and tenant in case 
of non-payment of rent. An Amend- 
ment like that proposed might throw 
some doubt on the powers of the landlord. 

Mr. GOLDSMID would support the 
Amendment in the interest of the tenant, 
as it would enable him, if he desired, to 
leave on an earlier day. 

Mr. MELDON was also of opinion 
that the Amendment would benefit the 
tenant and by nomeans injure the 
landlord ; but it was calculated to create 
an unpleasant feeling, and he should 
oppose it. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the simple effect of the clause was to pro- 
vide that wherever, according to the 
present law, half-a-year’s notice was 
given, for the future a year’s notice was 
to be given, all other circumstances re- 
maining the same, except only in cer- 
tain cases. By the Amendment now 
under consideration, it was proposed to 
except from the operation of the clause 
tenants who were six months in arrear 
with their rents. But he thought acase 
of that sort would be fully met by the 
existing law. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT hoped 
the Government would adhere to the 
clause. He did not understand hon, 
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Members voting for a year’s notice and 
then trying to nibble it down. 

Mr. ASSHETON said, there was 
usually a clause in an agreement giving 
a landlord a right of entry in case of 
arrears, and this Amendment would be 
only equivalent to that arrangement. 

Smr GEORGE JENKINSON said, the 
Amendment would give a power, but 
would not compel the landlord to exer- 
cise it. 

Mr. DODSON contended that the 
Amendment was totally different from 
the case of a bankrupt. It was not in 
any way in favour of the tenant, and 
was not at all necessary for the protec- 
tion of the landlord. 

Mr. HUNT said, if the landlord 
could not get rid of a tenant in arrears 
except by giving a year’s notice, he 
might be compelled to drive the tenant 
into bankruptcy; but, if he could give 
six months’ notice, he might not have to 
resort to so harsh a proceeding. He did 
not think the Amendment was entirely 
in favour of the landlord; under some 
circumstances, in might be in favour 
of the tenant. The Government were 
anxious to hear what could be said on 
both sides; and, having done so, they 
were prepared to accept the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Mid-Cheshire. 

Mr. PELL held that the period should 
be less than six months, inasmuch as 
_if the rent were not paid at 12 o’clock 
on the day upon which it was due, a 
notice to quit at the end of the six 
months following could not be served 
upon the tenant, who would in that case 
remain in possession for 12 months. 

Lorpv HENRY SCOTT thought there 
was great force in the consideration, and 
for that reason he would move to sub- 
stitute the word “‘ five” for ‘ six.” 


Amendment amended, by leaving out 
the word “ six,”’ and inserting the word 
“* five.” —(Lord Henry Scott.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘or is for five months in arrear of his rent’ 
be added at the end of the Clause.” 


Sm GEORGE JENKINSON pointed 
out that there ought to be a demand of 
the rent before the notice could be given. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL pro- 
posed to add to the Amendment “ the 
same having been duly demanded.”’ 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, as amended, to add at the 
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end thereof the words “‘ the same having 
been duly demanded.”—(Mr. Attorney 
General.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, as amended, withdrawn. 


Amendment, as amended, amended, 
by adding at the end thereof the words 
‘the same having been lawfully de- 
manded.”—(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Mr. HERSCHELL said, there must 
also be a period allowed after the de- 
mand in which to pay the rent before 
the notice could be given. 

Mr. DODDS suggested the addition 
after the words “ or is for five months in 
arrear of his rent,’’ of the words, ‘the 
same having been lawfully demanded in 
writing, and not paid within 14 days 
after such demand.” 

Mr. DISRAELI accepted the Amend- 


. ment. 


Amendment, as amended, further 
amended, by adding at the end thereof 
the words “in writing and not paid 
within fourteen days after such de- 
mand.” —( Mr. Dodds.) 


Question put, 

“That the words ‘or is for five months in 
arrear of his rent, the same having been lawfully 
demanded in writing and not paid within four- 
teen days of such demand,’ be added at the end 
of the Clause.” 

The ‘Committee divided :—Ayes 138; 
Noes 79: Majority 59. 


On Question, ‘‘ That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill ?” 

Mr. G. MONCKTON said, that having 
been always most strongly opposed to 
the clause, he wished, before it passed, 
to enter his protest against it, and hoped, 
as he should not delay the Committee 
any further, that the Government would 
kindly answer his inquiries on two 
points. The first was, whether if a 
landlord and tenant agreed to adopt the 
provisions of this Bill, they could do so 
in all its clauses, with the exception of 
Clause 48, inasmuch as the words “ ne- 
cessary and sufficient”? had led some 
persons to imagine that this clause was 
compulsory. He also trusted that the 
hon. and learned Attorney General would 
before the Report study the words of the 
clause as it now read with the Amend- 
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(Mr. W. Egerton), which the Committee 
had just carried; and take care that by 
that Amendment the landlord had not 
in any way forfeited any rights he had 
under the law-of distress and ejectment. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
it was quite competent for any landlord 
and tenant to adopt generally the pro- 
visions of the Bill, and, at the same time, 
contract themselves out of the clause 
under consideration; that, in fact, it 
was not more compulsory than any of 
the other clauses of the Bill. With re- 
gard to the other inquiry he would 
look into the matter, and take care that 
the landlord’s position with regard to 
the law of distress and ejectment was 
not damaged by the clause. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resumption for Improvements. 


Clause 44 (Resumption of possession 
for cottages, &c.) 

Mr. TENNANT moved an Amend- 
ment, in page 12, lines 19 and 20, to 
alter the words ‘‘farm labourers’ cot- 
tages”’ to ‘‘ cottages or other houses,” so 
that land might be taken for cottages 
required by foresters, gardeners, &c. 

Mr. GOLDSMID objected to the 
Amendment, on the ground that land- 
lords might, at any time, take the land 
required by the labourers for building 
speculations. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. HUNT moved an Amendment, in 
page 12, line 21, by substituting for the 
words ‘‘of gardens for labourers,” the 
words ‘for labourers of land for gar- 
dens.” 

Mr. DODDS said, if land was to be 
allotted in this way, it was difficult to 
say what purpose it might be applied to. 
He suggested that the word ‘‘ gardens” 
be struck out. 

Mr. HUNT suggested the words “or 
for other purposes,” in reference to the 
requirements of labourers. 

Mr. DODDS wished for a definition 
of the word ‘‘labourers.” He hoped 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
would give it. 

Mr. GOLDSMID objected to the 
words ‘‘or for other purposes,” and 
moved to leave those words out. 

Mr. MELDON also objected to the 
words ‘‘or for other purposes,” and 
wished to know what they meant and 
where they would end. 
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Mr. GOLDSMID said, this was very 
irregular, and it was entirely done in 
the interests of the landlords. [‘ No, 
no!’] He said yes, and he thought it 
most unfair. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, they were giving 
landlords a power under the Bill in re- 
ference to the taking possession of the 
land when they might require it; but, 
in his opinion, they should take care 
that the rights of the tenants were pro- 
tected. 

Mr. GOLDSMID thought they were 
going too far in the manner of dealing 
with the rights of the tenants. 

Mr. HUNT said, the difference was 
made as to the time of giving the notice. 
At present, if the landlord wished to 
obtain a small part of the farm in order 
to give a labourer, or any other person, 
a piece of ground for a garden, he must 
give the tenant notice to quit the whole 
of the holding. This clause would enable 
him to give notice only for the portion 
he wished to resume. 


Amendment (Afr. Goldsmid) negatived. 


Amendment (Mr. Hunt), as amended, 
agreed to. 


Mr. TENNANT moved an Amend- 
ment, in page 12, line 23, proposing to 
give power to the landlord to obtain 
possession of part of the land from the 
tenant, on notice, for the purpose of 
sinking for coal, ironstone, limestone, or 
other minerals. 

Mr. GOLDSMID objected to the 
Amendment, the effect of which would 
empower the landlord to take from the 
tenant what might be the best part of 
his holding. 

Mr. ROEBUOK said, the tenant 
ought, in common justice, to have power 
to throw up his holding when he was 
deprived of land for these purposes. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ap- - 
prehended that the tenant could give a 
counter-notice. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
would propose words in line 33 to give 
effect to the suggestion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On'the Motion of Mr. Tennant, Clause 
further amended, by adding after 
‘“‘quarry,” the words “clay, sand, or 
gravel pit, or the construction of any 
works or buildings to be used in connec- 
tion therewith.” 
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Mr. TENNANT then proposed, at 
line 26, after ‘the making of roads” to 
add “‘ tramroad, siding, canal or basin, 
or any wharf, pier, or other works con- 
nected therewith.” 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT re- 
marked that the effect of these Amend- 
ments was to extend the clause to specu- 
lations which had nothing to do with 
agricultural operations. 

Mr. TENNANT replied that his pro- 
posals were intended as much for the 
protection of the tenant as the landlord, 
as they would prevent the former from 
being turned off his farm when only a 
portion of it was required by the land- 
lord. 

Mr. DODDS said, the Amendments 
gave landlords privileges which they did 
not possess at present. 

Mr. ALGERNON EGERTON said, 
they would not alter the position of 
landlords in manufacturing districts ; 
and unless these Amendments had been 
proposed, he should have been obliged 
to give notice to all the tenants on an 
estate in Lancashire of which he was 
trustee. 

Sr HARCOURT JOHNSTONE 
stated that in many, if not most, existing 
agreements there were powers of re- 
entry for purposes analogous to these. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Tennant, con- 
sequential Amendments made. 


Mr. DODDS proposed to amend the 
clause by giving the tenant the power, 
within 28 days after receipt of a notice 
from the landlord of a resumption of a 
part of the holding, to serve him with 
notice to give up the holding of it. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
it was not intended to deprive the tenant 
of the right to give notice to the land- 
lord. He would promise to look to the 
matter, and hoped that on that assurance 
the hon. Gentleman would withdraw his 
Amendment. It was almost impossible 
at a moment’s notice to ascertain how an 
Amendment of this kind might affect 
other parts of the measure, and therefore 
it was that he wished to have an oppor- 
tunity of considering the point raised by 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. DODSON quite agreed with the 
hon. and learned Attorney General in 
respect to the difficulty of ascertaining 
how an Amendment, of which no Notice 
had been given, might affect other por- 
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tions of the Bill; but he thought Go- 
vernment should bear this in mind, and 
give Notice in respect to its own Amend- 
ments, so as to explain to the Committee 
the changes which they might effect. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


General Application of Act. 


Clause 45 (No restriction on contract). 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, he had now to propose what he 
thought would be one of the most im- 
portant Amendments which had been 
moved, and which would tend to make 
the Bill a reality and not a sham, as it 
had been irreverently called out-of-doors. 
The clause, as it stood, said that— 

“ Nothing shall prevent a landlord and tenant, 
or intending landlord and tenant, from entering 
into and carrying into effect any such agreement 
as they think fit, or shall interfere with the 
operation thereof ;” 
and what he now asked the Committee 
to do was to insert after the word 
“agreement”? the words ‘securing to 
the tenant bond fide compensation for 
his unexhausted improvements.” If 
adopted, the Amendment would make 
the Bill a real and substantial measure, 
as it would give to the tenant farmer as 
a matter of right—secured to him by 
law—compensation in respect of the 
capital he had expended upon the land. 
It raised, in short, the question whether 
the giving of proper compensation 
should not be a subject of compulsory, 
rather than of permissive legislation. 
They were all agreed that compensation 
for unexhausted improvements ought to 
be; what, then, was the objection to 
saying that it must be awarded? He 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) had done 
his best throughout the discussions to 
make the Bill more acceptable to the 
tenant farmers of England. Nearly all 
his Amendments in this direction had 
been opposed by the Government, 
although some of them had found sup- 
port in the votes—and still more in the 
speeches of Members on'the Government 
side. He would forgive them all their 
opposition, if they would only give 
favourable consideration to this Amend- 
ment. Now, what had the House done? 
They had declared that the tenant 
farmers ought to have by right some- 
thing which the law did not give them— 
namely, compensation for unexhausted 
improvements. They had, moreover, care- 
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fully defined what that compensation 
ought to be, and how it should be given. 
They had pointed out what they con- 
sidered the best way of giving it, and all 
that his Amendment did was to say that, 
if landlords preferred to give it in some 
other way they might do so, but that they 
should not contract themselves out of 
the Bill altogether without giving it in 
any way at all. It might be said that 
the Amendment would lead to litigation ; 
but it would soon be discovered what 
the Courts would hold bond fide compen- 
sation to be, and he believed there would 
be little difficulty in the matter. The 
question of compulsion had not yet been 
really decided by the Committee. He 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) had stated 
his. views upon the subject at length 
upon the second reading of the Bill. 
But he had not then pressed his Amend- 
ment, because he owned that its permis- 
sive character was not the main or only 
principle of the Bill, which did admit 
that compensation should be given to 
farmers, against which a vote against 
the Bill upon second reading or Com- 
mittee would have seemed to be given. 
For the same reason he had voted with 
Government upon the question of going 
into Committee upon the Bill, when the 
hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. Bar- 
clay) again raised the question of compul- 
sion and against advice insisted upon a 
division when the real issue could not be 
before the House. That issue was now 
fairly before them. According to his pro- 
mise upon the second reading, he (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen) had brought it 
forward in a legitimate manner, and he 
earnestly pressed the Government to 
accept the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 12, line 40, after the word “ agree- 
ment,”’ to insert the words “securing to the 
tenant bond fide compensation for his unex- 
hausted improvements.” — (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen.) 

Mr. HUNT said, the question whe- 
ther the Bill should be compulsory or 

ermissive in character had been fully 
Raveneed on the second reading, and he 
hoped he should be excused from going 
into the matter again at that late period 
of the Session. The Government con- 
sidered that the Amendment was in re- 
striction of the freedom of contract, and 
therefore against the principle of the 
Bill, and on that ground they were 
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Sm THOMAS ACLAND said, the 
Amendment ‘yoo by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sandwich 
was an important one. The Prime 
Minister had told them that the principle 
of the Bill was freedom of contract. 
That was a principle which the House had 
not formally adopted. What was wanted 
was, to secure compensation and security 
to farmers in the carrying on of their 
practical business as farmers. There 
was another interest to be kept in view, 
and that was the interest of the whole 
community having capital invested in 
land, so as to secure the largest possible 
production of food of all kinds. What 
he desired was that a Bill dealing with 
this subject should be a reality. It was 
- declaratory, and partly enabling. 

e wanted to make the declaratory part 
a reality, and to relieve the limited 
owners. With respect to the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
must say that he felt himself in a diffi- 
culty. He had an Amendment on the 
Paper, one of a series of Amendments 
which had been carefully prepared, to 
reserve freedom of contract, and if he 
voted with his right hon. Friend it would 
be with the reservation that he would at 
later stages in Committee have the right 
of urging that some real security should 
be given to tenants. The adoption of 
the principle involved in those Amend- 
ments would give substantial value to 
the Bill, and he trusted that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would give it their 
serious consideration. He begged to 
thank the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and the 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
the courtesy with which they had uni- 
formly treated their opponents during 
the consideration of the Bill; and it was 
but just to add that the discussions 
which had arisen on the provisions of 
the Bill were highly honourable to the 
country Gentlemen who were Members 
of the House, and evidenced the kindly 
feeling which existed between them and 
those who were connected with them in 
the position of tenants. . 

Sir EARDLEY WILMOT, as the 
Representative of an agricultural con- 
stituency, regretted that the Government 
had not seen their way to the adoption 
of the principle to secure bond fide com- 

ensation to tenant farmers for unex- 

austed improvements. 





unable to accept it. 
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Mr. FAWCETT, in supporting the 
Amendment, said, that those who on the 
second reading of the Bill A piven out 
its shortcomings did not wish to oppose 
its progress, because, though defective 
in itself, it contained seeds which would 
in future bring forward a bountiful har- 
vest of land reform. It was a great 
thing to enunciate the principles on 
which landlords and tenants should con- 
‘duct their mutual relations, and, though 
not compulsory, it might be expected 
that in course of time custom would 
grow into accordance with law. As to 
the objection that the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman would infringe the 
principle of freedom of contract, it was 
only necessary to say that in many other 
instances they had set aside that prin- 
ciple; and in every particular case that 
point must be discussed as one of policy 
and expediency with reference to the 
special circumstances of each case. Why, 
even the high priest of that new religion 
—the noble Lord the Member for Had- 
dington—had supported an infringement 
of it in the case iuinans as the House 
had done in the case of the Artizans 
Dwellings and other Bills passed that 
Session. Whatever might be his line 
on this Bill, where the interest of the 
masses was concerned the noble Lord 
was ready to treat them as children. 
These questions, however, were not to 
be settled by a phrase, but must be de- 
termined by considerations of policy, 
expediency, and necessity. He had heard 
it said over and over again that what 
was wanted to be done by the Bill was 
to constitute a model agreement and, as 
his hon. Friend the Member for Bury 
St. Edmunds (Mr. Greene) had said, a 
model lease; but was it not treating the 
tenant farmers of England like children, 
if it was said that the House was going 
to occupy itself night after night in 
telling the tenant farmers what was the 
best kind ‘of lease and what was the 
best kind of agreement which ought 
to subsist between them and their land- 
lords? If it were necessary to draw a 
model agreement for a farmer, why 
should not such agreement be drawn for 
all other classes of people? As he had 
said, he advocated a Tenant Right Bill on 
the ground of the great land reforms 
that would in future come from it. 
The speech delivered by the Prime 
Minister last week would be memo- 
rable in the history of the land tenure 
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of this country as being founded on 
what might be termed ‘‘the supply 
of food’’ argument. If increased secu- 
rity given to the investment of capital 
in the soil should increase the snap of 
food by 25 per cent, amounting, as it was 
stated it did, to £240,000,000, it would 
be equal to the creation of new wealth 
of the most valuable kind to the amount 
of £60,000,000 a-year. That would at 
the same time greatly increase the 
demand for labour in this country, and 
the agricultural labourer would greatly 
prefer to remain at home than emigrate 
to any of our colonies. Those who 
sanctioned a permissive Bill should re- 
member that the House, whatever it 
might do with regard to Corporations, 
never sanctioned the permissive principle 
between individuals. He (Mr. Pawoctt) 
never did anything to jeopardize the Bill 
—he was bound to confess that, though 
very imperfect, it would be productive of 
much good. The most important of the 
tenant farmers assembled at Wilts were 
in favour of the principle of the Amend- 
ment they were now discussing; but 
what would they say when they heard 
that the hon. Member for West Wor- 
cestershire (Mr. Knight) had,declared 
that there was only one landlord in 
the House in favour of the Bill? 
What danger could there be in making 
the Bill compulsory? The landlord in- 
terest was fenced round in it with every 
security, and he could see no reason 
why the principle of compulsion should 
not be adopted. Nothing in the first class 
could be done by the tenant without 
the permission of the landlord; and the 
landlords could, if they liked. contract 
themselves out of the Bill. As to the 
improvements of the second and third 
class, they were simply comprised in the 
term ‘‘ good husbandry ;”’ and no pos- 
sible disadvantage could come to a land- 
lord from his tenant spending his capital 
in what formed good bechamion It was 
evident that the Prime Minister, in 
common with the farmers generally, 
himself did not expect that the measure 
would be attended with any great and 
immediate practical results; but it was 
a measure which laid the foundation for 
a great land reform; and he (Mr. Faw- 
cett) ventured to predict that in after 
years the name of the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be associated not only with a 
great political change in our Constitu- 
tion, but also with the fact of his having 
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originated a still more important reform 
in the land tenure of the country. 

CotoneL BRISE said, he was not 
disposed to admit the authority of the 
hon. Member who had just sat down 
(Mr. Fawcett) upon questions of agricul- 
ture. He (Colonel Brise) looked upon 
the Bill as one for extending the Lin- 
colnshire and other existing customs, 
and for meeting exceptional cases of 
hardship. He believed that the time 
had not yet come for compulsory mea- 
sures. If, however, they were legis- 
lating only for some particular part of 
the country, or for the Eastern Counties 
only, then compulsory legislation, so 
far as the third class of improvements 
was concerned, would be no great in- 
jury to the owner, and of very great 
importance to the occupier. As to other 
improvements, however, such compul- 
sion would be very unfair to the land- 
lord in some cases. It would be unfair 
to the landlord, for instance, where he 
had bought up the custom, or where 
there had before been no custom in exist- 
ence. He believed, upon the whole, 
that the Government had acted in the 
interests of the occupier in not giving 
way to many of the Amendments which 
had been brought forward. 

Lorp ELCHO accused the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) of de- 
parting from his principles as a political 
economist, in advocating compulsion 
versus freedom of contract. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE thanked Her 
Majesty’s Government for having intro- 
duced the measure, and believed that, 
considering the improvements it had re- 
ceived in Committee, it would be of 
great benefit to the country. He would 
advise the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Sandwich, ‘in good agri- 
cultural language,” not to ‘‘ hurry any 
man’s cattle.” 

Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 116; 
Noes 178: Majority 62. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


UNSEAWORTHY SHIPS BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Str CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
I rise to move for leave to introduce a 
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Bill to make provision for giving further 
powers to the Board of Trade for stop- 
ping Unseaworthy Ships. This measure 
the Government recommends to Parlia- 
ment on the postponement of their 
larger and more complete measure for 
the amendment of the Merchant Ship- 
ping Acts. The House is aware that 
that complete measure proposed means 
for checking the overloading of ships; 
for making more definite the liability of 
shipowners in respect to loss of life and 
damage to property at sea; for consoli- 
dating, or, rather, codifying the provi- 
sions for discipline at sea; and for im- 
proving the mode of inquiry into casual- 
ties at sea. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) also 
introduced a Bill on this subject, but 
mainly on opposite principles—a Bill for 
supplementing the classification of ships 
by private registry offices, through the 
Government undertaking to complete the 
classification and periodical survey of all 
ships. I believe that the Government 
Bill was framed on the right principle. 
It was framed on the principle on which 
all our legislation has hitherto been 
based—namely, that of enforcing re- 
sponsibility on those who conduct the 
Mercantile Marine service of this country 
to take all reasonable precaution or 
means in their power to protect the lives 
of those who are employed by them at 
sea. Unfortunately, the measure, by 
delay, has lacked time for thorough dis- 
cussion and for passage through Par- 
liament this Session, and it has had, 
consequently, to be postponed. I be- 
lieve the Bill of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby—and in that 
opinion I shall I think be borne out by 
the great majority in this House—is 
based on wrong principles. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
Well, I merely wish to point out to Par- 
liament the difference between the two 
Bills. That of the hon. Member for 
Derby attempted not only the punish- 
ment of offenders, but a needless and 
harassing Government constant inspec- 
tion and warranty of all unclassed ships, 
and on the part of Government it actually 
undertook the conduct of the merchant 
shipping itself; and, as I think, a Bill 
based on that principle, so far from 
securing life at sea, tends rather to a 
greater loss of life at sea, by removing 
the principal check of the liability of 
those who are conducting the service, 
and the responsibility of seeing to all 
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practicable security from off their shoul- 
ders. I point out the different prin- 
ciples of the two Bills brought before 
Parliament this year for the purpose of 
showing that, while in the casé of the 
Government Bill we were unable to pro- 
ceed this Session, yet, considering the 
other Bill, we were unable to adopt 
it in lieu of the Government measure, 
because we believe that it proceeds on a 
wrong and dangerous principle. But 
there are measures which may be passed 
in the interim, and which may re- 
main in force until the Government is 
able to pass more complete legislation 
on the subject. Measures may be taken 
which will have the effect of more effec- 
tually stopping, in the meantime, unsea- 
worthy ships from going to sea. This 
is not the first time that we have at- 
tempted legislation with this object. 
We have passed many Acts already; 
and I may point out the stimulus which 
was given to legislation on the sub- 
ject by the hon. Member for Derby 
only followed upon our first attempt 
to legislate in this direction. There 


are the Acts of 1871 and of 1873, 
which empower the Board of Trade, 
upon complaint, or upon their having 


any other means of believing that the 
ship going to sea is in an unseaworthy 
condition, to detain her for survey; 
there are also powers under those Acts 
enabling one-fourth of the crew of any 
ship to allege in defence of any one of 
their number who had deserted or ab- 
sented himself from the ship, that the 
ship was unseaworthy and in a danger- 
ous condition demanding survey. I can 
only say that these powers have been 
honestly carried out to the best ability 
of the Department. During the last 
two years the Board of Trade have 
stopped 558 ships under these powers 
upon the ground of want of survey and 
bad construction, and about 58 ships 
have been stopped on the ground of 
their being overloaded. Nobody doubts 
that unseaworthy ships are sent to sea ; 
but what I want to point out to the 
credit of the Department, and, of course, 
to the satisfaction of Parliament, is, that 
such care has been taken in exercising 
the power under these Acts, that out of 
these 558 ships stopped on the ground of 
unseaworthiness, 515 were, on investi- 
gation, proved to have been unseaworthy, 
and others are now under investigation 
which may add to the number, showing 


Sir Charles Adderley 
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that scarcely any vessels have been 
stopped except on good grounds. Con- 
sidering the great importance of stop- 
ping the great mercantile traffic of this 
country upon insufficient grounds, I 
think that the House will congratulate 
itself that the Acts passed in the interests 
of the lives of our fellow-subjects have 
been carried out with so much success 
for their object, and so little vexation 
to the well-conducted shipping interest. 
Of the 58 ships stopped on the ground 
of overloading, all of them had to be 
lightened of their cargoes. These are 
great powers, and they have been care- 
fully acted on. At the same time, 
owing to the nature of the Acts, they 
have not been applicable to all emer- 
gencies, or adequate to all possible occa- 
sions; but they are capable of great 
expansion. What the Bill that I now 
ask the leave of the House to intro- 
duce seeks to do is to carry out still fur- 
ther the provisions of these Acts in the 
particulars to which I have alluded; to 
strengthen the Executive by giving the 
Government the power of more rapid 
and direct action in this direction. The 
Bill proposes to enable the Government 
to appoint a sufficient number of officers 
forthwith, and from time to time, to de- 
tain unseaworthy ships—that is, ships 
in defective condition, or overloaded, or 
improperly loaded—for the purpose of 
being surveyed, and not allowed to go 
to sea till set right, without waiting for 
authority from the Board of Trade, but 
immediately reporting. The House is 
aware that the Surveyors of the Board 
of Trade can only now report; upon 
which authority is sent down to the 
officers of Customs, and the proposal of 
the Bill is to give the Government the 
right to delegate such powers. The Bill 
is proposed only for one year, both on ac- 
count of the strong powers asked for, and 
as a guarantee that the Government will 
lose no time next Session in legis- 
lating more completely on the subject. 
The Bill also proposes to allow one- 
fourth of any crew to demand a survey 
of an alleged unseaworthy vessel with- 
out the preliminary of desertion, and 
without even the necessity of giving se- 
curity for costs incident to the prosecu- 
tion of the complaint, precautions, of 
course, being a against frivolous 
or vexatious allegations. Now I hope 
these two provisions, which are the main 
provisions of the Bill, will be sufficient 
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to prevent a great number of unsea- 
worthy ships from going to sea, in the 
interval between this time and the pass- 
ing of a measure next Session of a more 
comprehensive character. And it will 
also encourage Parliament to give 
the Government these powers for the 
occasion, that they are powers which 
can in no case be vexatious to owners of 
good ships, and can only be a terror to 
those who own bad ships. In any ge- 
neral measure there must be provisions 
of a more or less harassing character to 
the owners of good ships; but special 
powers to selected siete to detain 
glaringly overloaded ships from going 
to sea till righted will not interfere 
with well-conducted trade. There is 
also this advantage—that the second 
provision enables seamen themselves 
to set in motion the inspecting officers 
without the preliminary of having to 
incur the charge of breaking the ea 
and without the embarrassment of hav- 
ing to give security for costs, though 
liable to punishment for frivolous com- 
plaints. I can only conclude by saying 
that these preventive measures for in- 
creasing the security of life at sea are, 
in our opinion, of the first importance ; 
and I know perfectly well that there 
will be no difference of opinion upon 
either side of the House, that Govern- 
ment should have adequate powers for 
such an object. We are all equally 
anxious for the increased security of the 
lives of our seamen in a necessarily 
perilous and most important national 
service. We can only differ as to the 
best means, and the necessary powers 
and interference of Government for 
the attainment of that end. I hope 
Parliament will consent to give the Go- 
vernment the powers which they ask for 
on the present occasion. I can speak for 
the sincerity and earnestness of the Go- 
vernment in wishing to carry out their 
full and complete measure on the earliest 
occasion next Session. I deeply regret 
the delays which have postponed the 
measure which I had in my charge, 
and I can onlyjpromise, on behalf of 
the Board of Trade, that if Parliament 
will now give these special powers 
to the Government, they will be reso- 
lutely and effectively carried out in the 
Department itself. I now move for 
leave to introduce the Bill. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Mr. Speaker, the 
course which Her Majesty’s Government 
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have adopted with regard to legislation 
upon Merchant Shipping has placed the 
House in considerable difficulty; but, 
being in this difficulty, I think it is the 
duty of the House of Commons to see 
how we can best extricate ourselves from 
it calmly and dispassionately, doing full 
justice to the great interests of life and 
property involved. I am sure that it 

ill be the universal wish of the House 
that we should approach the question, 
as I have stated, with calmness, and that 
in a matter so vitally affecting the lives 
of seamen and the prosperity of our 
Merchant Shipping we should exclude 
Party considerations. The hours remain- 
ing at the end of the Session are so few 
that I think we shall all be disposed to 
approach this question in a business-like 
fashion, and to consider the proposals of 
Her Majesty’s Government upon their 
merits at the present juncture. I shall 
not follow the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade in his 
contrast between the original Bill of the 
Government and the Bill introduced by 
the hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Plim- 
soll). I think it is almost unfortunate 
that he should at this particular moment 
have introduced such a comparison at 
all. As regards the Government Bill it 
is withdrawn ; as regards the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Derby, that is still be- 
fore the House; but everyone must be 
aware that to carry it at the present 
period of the Session would be an ex- 
ceedingly difficult, if not an impossible 
task. At the same time, I wish to say 
that I should consider personally that 
the hon. Member for Derby, and those 
who are in favour of his Bill, will be 
med in their right if they run their 

ill against the Government Bill, and 
attempt to press it upon the acceptance 
of Parliament. But while I. say that 
they will be perfectly in their right if 
they follow that course, I think it would 
be to be deplored if those who do not 
hold the view that it is wise to accept a 
compulsory classification or the regulated 
load line, should allow their judgment 
now to be biassed either by the with- 
drawal of the Government Bill, or by 
the incidents which have taken place 
since in connection with this agitation. 
Let the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Derby stand upon its merits, as he has 
proposed it, and as others may be able 
to sustain it by argument. And, on the 
other hand, I am sure the House of 
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Commons will not allow itself to be in- 
fluenced in its opinion upon this great 
question by the temporary incidents 
which have taken place upon it. It 
appears to me that what we have to do 
to-day is to proceed to consider what 
may be the best means of extricating 
ourselves from the difficulty in which 
we are placed. Of course, it is hard 
upon the shipowners that at the close of 
the Session they have to consider a pro- 
posal on the spur of the moment such 
as has been made by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; and while I give every credit 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade for endea- 
vouring to remedy, to a certain extent, 
the withdrawal of the Bill of the Govern- 
ment, at the same time we must regret 
that that withdrawal was not accom- 
panied at the time by an explanation. 
The Bill was withdrawn by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister with 
but a formal and ordinary expression 
of regret, and the Government would 
have saved themselves very considerable 
reproach and comment if, when the Bill 
was withdrawn, they had stated that 
they would substitute some such mea- 
sure like the present for it. It would 
have facilitated, I think, the discussion 
of the measure in the House of Com- 
mons, and, still more, it might have 
prevented that display of feeling out-of- 
doors which, creditable as it is in many 
respects, sometimes impedes calm and 
dispassionate legislation. I think the 
Government will feel that this display 
of feeling is due to a certain extent to 
their having withdrawn the Bill with- 
out showing that they intended to deal 
with the question until the current ran 
so high that they were compelled to in- 
troduce a Bill to deal temporarily with 
the subject. But we have now the an- 
nouncement of the Bill, and I do not, 
as far as I can judge on the first an- 
nouncement of its provisions—I do not 
think it is of so stringent a character as 
we were led to believe it would be by 
the short explanation which fell from 
the Prime Minister the other evening. 
I am sure that the shipowners will con- 
sider it with every desire to strengthen 
the hands of the Government, feeling, 
as they will do, that it is directed, not 
against the good shipowners, but against 
the bad ones. I venture most humbly 
to bespeak an impartial consideration 
for the measure of the Government. 


Mr. Goschen 


Unseaworthy 
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With regard to the withdrawal of their 
Bill, the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade has stated 
—and I think it may be fairly repeated 
—that he himself would wish it to be 
thoroughly understood in the country 
that the Bill was withdrawn not on ac- 
count of any pressure of the shipowners 
in this House to prevent or obstruct its 
discussion, or from any obstruction offered 
to it here, but on account of other causes. 
Let me recall in one sentence only the 
history of that discussion. There was 
but one day for the second reading of 
the Bill, and when an adjournment was 
moved, my hon. Friend the Member for 
Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), sitting on 
this bench, supported the Government 
in requesting that the Motion for Ad- 
journment should be withdrawn. There- 
fore, there was no obstruction on that 
occasion. On the next occasion, when 
the Bill went into Committee, there was 
a discussion only till 9 o’clock, and the 
rest of the evening was spent simply in 
postponing the consideration of two 
clauses, because the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President .of the Board of Trade 
did not entirely understand them him- 
self. The third night was spent on the 
‘‘advance note;”’ and that that discus- 
sion was rational was shown by the Go- 
vernment themselves abandoning their 
proposal at the conclusion of the even- 
ing. On the next night great progress 
was made in the Bill, the 30th clause 
having been reached. I feel it right to 
again state, therefore, that no action of 
the House of Commons with regard to 
the Government Bill has at all obstructed 
its being carried through this House. 
If it has been withdrawn, it has been 
withdrawn without any of these extra- 
neous causes; but I am anxious not to 
allude to those causes, because I think 
our duty now is to discuss the proposals 
of the Government with every desire, 
notwithstanding any temporary incon- 
venience, to pass a measure even in the 
few hours that remain of the Session— 
a measure which may tend to save life 
and to remove that imputation from our 
Merchant Service which late events have, 
to a certain extent, cast upon it. 

Lorp ESLINGTON: I think, Sir, 
that under the peculiar circumstances in 
which this subject stands, the course 
taken by the Government in regard to 
it is the only one they could take in view 
of the naturally excited state of the 
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public mind caused by what I must con- 
sider the unfortunate withdrawal of the 
Merchant Shipping Bill. But I would 
express once more the great regret I feel 
that the management of Public Business 
could not have been so conducted as to 
admit of the discussion and of the pass- 
ing of the Merchant Shipping Bill, and 
I wish to point out to the House, in 
a few sentences, that, in my humble 
opinion, the course now proposed is 
not unattended with inconvenience. This 
is the second time that a Merchant 
Shipping Bill—a measure of a very 
important character in its bearing upon 
that great interest, and not sufficient, 
as I think, for the purposes of en- 
suring safety—has been passed at the 
end of the Session, at a time when the 
month of August is about to commence, 
and we are in this position—that before 
we can have an opportunity of consider- 
ing deliberately the requirements of the 
Merchant service, we are called on to 
increase the powers of the Board of 
Trade. I say, then, that this question 
is in a most unsatisfactory position. It 
is unsatisfactory, because it works an in- 
justice on shipowners, and is not effica- 
cious for the saving of life. I say it 
advisedly, and I maintain that no Go- 
vernment surveyor—though I imagine it 
is the object of the Government to secure 
the services of the most competent men 
to conduct this difficult duty with compe- 
tent skill—that, however, is a Treasury 
question, and no statutory enactment is 
necessary for paying them salaries ade- 
quate to ‘secure such men; but I say 
that no Government survey will be satis- 
factory, and that no Government sur- 
veyor can execute this difficult duty with 
a just regard for the shipowners and for 
the safety of human life, unless he has 
a thorough knowledge of the history and 
antecedents of the ship. That know- 
ledge was possessed by the surveyors of 
the several associations; but to lay your 
hands on the defects, it is necessary that 
there should be the means of tracing the 
ship back to her origin, in order to know 
where defects exist in her, and, when 
necessary, to order the necessary repairs. 
No Government survey of a ship can 
decide fairly for the owner or fairly for 
the crew, and therefore a Government 
survey requires to be discussed in all its 
bearings, and I think the Government 
have acted wisely in taking these powers 
for a limited time. The Bill is a provi- 
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sional Bill, a stop-gap, but is not a 
thorough Bill. I trust that the increased 
power of detaining ships may, in the 
course of the next few months, be exer- 
cised with discretion, but, at the same 
time, with firmness. We have, however, 
a distinct pledge from Government that 
at the earliest opportunity next Session 
the whole of this question shall be be- 
fore us. Pending the introduction of a 
comprehensive measure, I trust we shall 
not allow ourselves to proceed to legis- 
late upon this difficult and delicate sub- 
ject, agitated by anything like emotional 
feelings or sensational observations. This 
is a subject of a technical and difficult 
character. I can speak to that effect 
from some experience—and we cannot 
expect this House as a body, or the na- 
tion at large, to enter into the considera- 
tions and appreciate the difficulties that 
surround the solution of this great ques- 
tion. If we make a mistake we may 
inflict an irreparable injury on perhaps 
the greatest interest the world has ever 
seen, and upon which the commerce of 
the country is so dependent. It is, 
therefore, most desirable that the sub- 
ject should be dealt with in a calm, im- 
partial, judicial spirit. I implore the 
House—though it may be somewhat 
excited at this moment—to consider the 
question deliberately. I think the Board 
of Trade deserve credit for the course 
they have taken; but the powers they 
ask for are difficult to exercise, and we 
are going now to increase the difficulty 
and the responsibility which attach to 
them. I trust, however, they will be 
entrusted to men competent to per- 
form them, and that the Government 
will not hesitate, from considerations of 
cost, to obtain the best assistance they 
can get. 

Mr. DILLWYN : I do not mean, Sir, 
to remark upon the conduct of the Go- 
vernment in withdrawing the Bill, or to 
compare that which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the President of the Board of 
Trade has just asked leave to intro- 
duce with that of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Mr. Plim- 
soll), which stands for a second read- 
ing to-morrow. It is not my inten- 
tion either to oppose the introduction 
of the Government measure, to which, 
however, I confess I see some grave 
objections. Our time is very limited 
for discussion, and it would be absurd 
to enter now on the discussion of its 
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proposals. We must have the Bill 
printed and before us, and we must dis- 
cuss its provisions; and we shall then, 
no doubt, be able to form a judgment 
on them, and to compare them with 
those which have been so much advo- 
cated in the course of these discussions. 
Even now, late as it is in the Session, 
I would suggest whether it would not 
be desirable, if not right, to embrace in 
the discussion the principles of the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Derby. I only 
now rise to speak on my own part and 
that of Friends near me, that it was 
not understood that this Bill, when its 
introduction was promised, was to be 
brought in without protest or comment 
on our part, but that we reserved to 
ourselves the right of, on the second 
reading, taking steps to ensure an 
ample discussion for the purpose of 
urging on the House the principles 
contained in the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Derby. 

Mr. SULLIVAN: Our moments are 
so precious now, that every speaker in 
this debate will best show his sincerity 
to the object in view by talking as little 
as possible. The first duty before us is 
to have the Bill passed a first reading, 
so that we may see it in print, and at 
once know what exactly are its provi- 
sions; but I may indicate in a sentence 
or two my disappointment with the mea- 
sure proposed. I invite the attention of 
my hon. Friends around me to this, that 
there should be before us one or other 
of these courses—either to give up the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Derby, and 
endeavour to engraft on the Government 
Bill such Amendments as may bring it 
nearer perfection than it is in its present 
state; or, should the Bill of the Govern- 
ment be found incapable of satisfactory 
Amendment, to stand by the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Derby. Now, in order 
that right hon. Gentlemen opposite may 
know what is before them, I wish to 
point out that they have failed to notice 
two important points that are least de- 
bated on this sore question—namely, 
they do not deal with the question of 
deck-loading, nor with the carrying of 
cargoes of grain in bulk. Now, p ene 
owners themselves will say that these 
are the points in the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Derby which are least ob- 
jected to, and yet they are the two that 
this Bill leaves untouched. I protest, 
for one, against that failure in the Bill 
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of the Government. I do not pretend 
to speak in the name of the hon. Gen- 
tleman; but I believe that he himself 
would have opposed it, and that the 
shipowning Gentlemen themselves have 
a serious objection to committing powers 
of this description to officers of the 
Board of Trade, and that, if driven to a 
choice, many would prefer to give up an 
additional week to the consideration of 
the Bill of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby, so that they might 
see in black and white in the clauses of 
the Bill how they stood there, and how 
their property was to be affected, rather 
than be handed over blindly to the dis- 
cretion or the competency, unproved as 
it is, of the officials of the Board of 
Trade. I hope the Bill will be placed 
in our hands as early as possible, and 
that the Government will tell us when 
they mean to proceed with it. 

Mr. NORWOOD: Sir, with reference 
to the remark of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the City of London 
(Mr. Goschen), which I must say I heard 
with surprise, that the provisions of the 
Bill do not seem to go far enough, I can- 
not, of course, form a judgment of the 
nature of those provisions, until we have 
an opportunity of perusing the measure 
itself. It does appear to me, however, 
that the powers the Government propose 
to take are of a very serious character 
indeed. That it should be in the power 
of a portion of the crew of a ship to stop 
that ship, and demand that a survey 
shall be made upon her, just as she is 
about to commence her voyage, and that 
they should not be in any way re- 
sponsible in the event of the survey 
being against them, does seem to me a 
very large power to give. i am not 
going to discuss the Bill now, however, 
as we shall have an opportunity of doing 
so hereafter; but 1 cannot allow the 
House to imagine that it is not a power 
of a most vital character. For the very 
fact of retarding the departure of a ship 
with a large and valuable cargo must 
involve the owner in a considerable loss. 
It may be thought by some a small 
matter that the power of stopping ves- 
sels from proceeding to sea should be 
placed in the hands of officials at the out- 
ports ; but it is, in reality, a very serious 
and unprecedented power. We, the 
representatives of seaports, have much 
reason to complain of the position in 
which we are heat. ’ We have been in 
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constant communication with the Govern- 
ment on this subject. We have been down 
to see our constituents ing it, and 
just as we thought it likely that our la- 
bours would come to an end, we found 
ourselves thrown over, and itted to 
discuss neither the Bill of the Govern- 
ment nor that of the hon. Member for 
Derby ; and now, at a moment’s notice, 
we are compelled to swallow the Bill 
just introduced by the Government. Re- 
ference has been made by the hon. Gen- 
tleman — (Mr. wee the cade 
ability of a discussion of the pro 

of the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Derby. We should be delighted to have 
the opportunity. I think it desirable, 
in the interests of the shipowners and 
of the community at large, and also for 
the sake of the House itself, that there 
should be a complete and calm discus- 
sion of the principles involved; and I 
shall deeply regret if we close our 
labours and go back to the country 
without having had an opportunity of 
correcting the misapprehensions and ex- 
aggerations in regard to figures and 
details which now exist. I believe there 
is the greatest desire on the part of the 
shipowners and their Representatives to 
treat the matter in a fair and candid 
spirit. I do not find fault with the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and it is 
only an act of justice to the right hon. 
Gentleman, with whom I have had much 
communication, to say that, although 
differing often with him in opinion, I 
have always found him actuated by a 
sincere desire to press forward this im- 
portant question. 

Mr. KE. J. REED said, he thought 
the difficulty in which they were placed 
had arisen from the want of sympathy 
with the feelings of people canine of 
the House on that subject, and he be- 
lieved the Bill now about to be brought 
in would not allay the public anxiety. 
That anxiety existed because, from one 
cause or another, rotten ships, overloaded 
pe. ships with excessive deck cargoes, 
and ships with improperly-stowed grain 
cargoes were sent to sea. And the only 
step now proposed to be taken was to 
enable the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade to send 
representatives of his Department to 
watch the going out from the ports of 
those vessels which were popularly be- 
lieved to possess the facul of drowning, 
and which, in fact, did drown, Her Ma- 
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jesty’s subjects. He invited the Govern- 
ment to consider whether it would not 
be wise to embody, in a temporary mea- 
sure of that kind, some legislation that 
would go to the causes of the public 
alarm. He did not deny that, under 
the Bill, there would be some limited 
increase of the relief which had un- 
doubtedly been felt in consequence of 
the activity of the Board of Trade in 
stopping ships. No doubt, the Govern- 
ment would do a little good by going a 
little further along the same path; but 
that would afford no effectual remedy, 
or prevent the sending to sea during the 
coming winter of improper ships, or of 
ships which were improperly loaded. In 
the matter of deck cargoes, what diffi- 
culty could there be in incorporating in 
that measure the provision in the hon. 
Member for Derby’s Bill, forbidding 
any ship from going to sea in winter 
with a deck cargo without the permis- 
sion of the Board of Trade? Why 
should the Government confine their 
measure to the narrow object of adding 
to the number of watchers at the ports? 
They proposed to allow rotten ships to 
be fitted and prepared for sea, to allow 
them to be loaded improperly, and to 
receive deck cargoes, and then they would 
appoint watchers to put their hands 
on them at the last moment. Why not 
prevent the thing at the outset? They 
might easily legislate against deck 
cargoes; they might further provide 
against the improper stowage of grain 
cargoes; and they might also, when 
public feeling was justly excited on a 
question of life and death, compel every 
shipowner in the coming winter to ob- 
tain a certificate that his ship was sea- 
worthy. It might be said that would 
bear hardly on the shipowner; but the 
present state of things bore hardly on 
the feelings of the country. The right 
hon. Gentleman told them he had stopped 
558 bad ships and 58 overloaded ships, 
thus holding out to the country the 
strongest confirmation which could pos- 
sibly be given that the general state- 
ments of the hon. Member for Derby 
were correct. Why, then, should the 
Government themselves not go straight 
to the point, and give them, even in a 
temporary measure, some of that protec- 
tive legislation which the public re- 
quired? He admitted that there was 
more difficulty in regard to overloading. 
But the President of the Board of Trade, 
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by taking proper advice and not con- 
fining himself entirely within the limits 
of his Department, might, with assist- 
ance from other quarters, be enabled to 
deal with overloading. The Govern- 
ment, in short, could do something with 
these matters, and if they did, he thought 
they would stand in a better position 
before the country, after dealing with 
the evils against which the public pro- 
tested, instead of only seeking to in- 
crease powers which had been found 
insufficient. He objected to the cardinal 
principle which the right hon. Gentle- 
man laid down as the only sound basis 
of their legislation. He agreed with 
the hon. Member for Derby in thinking 
that what the country wanted was not 
the responsibility of the very persons 
who were arraigned for neglecting the 
safety of the lives of their sea-faring 
population, but that their legislation 
should be directed to affording a re- 
medy against palpable well - known 
and remediable evils. This was, in 
some respects, a peculiarly paternal 
country. They were told what they 
must do, and what they must not do, 
and the fact was, they could hardly do a 
single thing in this country without being 
interfered with by some Act of Parlia- 
ment or some public Board. Some time 
ago, at Pembroke, they had a long alter- 
cation as to whether a chimney should 
be raised 40 feet high or only 20 feet ; 
but the parties were compelled to raise 
it 40 feet because of the legislation of 
that House. And if Parliament dealt 
in that way with the height of a chimney 
and a thousand other things in all their 
daily lives, why were they to be told 
that the only security for the lives of 
their seamen was the responsibility of 
those very shipowners who had been 
drowning them up to that moment? He 
took the shipowning Members of that 
House at their word, when they stood 
there and declared, as they had done 
repeatedly, that legislation of the kind 
which the hon. Member for Derby sought 
would not affect them, because they did 
not send bad ships to sea or overload 
them. Then, why did they protest 
against that legislation? He did not 
wish to imply that any hon. Member of 
that House was interested in the class of 
ships against which protection was 
wanted; but he asked them to support 
those who resisted the machinations of 
men of bad character who were reckless 
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of the lives of our seamen. The Go- 
vernment would, he thought, add error 
to error, if they limited the Bill to the 

rovisions mentioned by the right hon. 

entleman. A Bill so limited would not 
satisfy the public mind. Moreover, he 
maintained that, by a little courage, they 
might just as well as not insert in that 
measure clauses which being avowedly 
temporary would, at the same time, be 
effective, and while giving satisfaction 
to the country would also redound to the 
credit of their framers. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that as his 
name was on the back of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Derby’s Bill he might 
be excused for saying a few words. He 
hoped that Bill would not be forgotten, 
and that the House would in some way 
or other be asked to decide upon its 
principles; for he was quite sure that 
the country would not be satisfied with 
the measure just proposed by the Go- 
vernment. That measure did not strike 
at the causes of the evil, but would only 
take precautions to watch it. But watch- 
ing an evil would not do any good. It 
would not do to say that the shipping 
interest was very great—what they had 
to do was to save the lives of their sea- 
men, and to protect them by all the 
means in their power in carrying on 
their dangerous calling. That was what 
the Bill of his hon. Friend did, and he 
(Mr. Roebuck) was certain that his hon. 
Friend would not be at all content, 
unless some step was taken to get the 
House to decide on what he thought 
were the proper precautions for attain- 
ing that object. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of 
Trade merely proposed to watch the 
ships going out; but why not watch 
them when they came home, as the 
whole of the mischief generally occurred 
on the homeward voyage? He should 
also take steps to protect our sailors in 
foreign parts, and if they did that they 
would protect their lives. Why should 
they not in this Bill consider the ques- 
tion of overloading? Why should they 
not consider the question of deck load- 
ing? Why should they not consider 
the mode of shipping grain in bulk? 
These were all things which they could 
do if they only pleased. At all events, 
he promised them that the promoters of 
the hon. Member for Derby’s Bill would 
attempt, if they could, to run their Bill 
against that of the Government, and 
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would propose the necessary remedies if 
the Government did not do it themselves, 
so that the Government and that House 
would be made responsible for the Act 
which might be passed. 

Mr. THBONE said, the hon. 
Member for Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed) 
had asked the question why honest ship- 
owners should object to legislation which 
would not touch themselves ? He (Mr. 
Rathbone) answered, because they be- 
lieved the legislation referred to, although 
it would not touch their interests, would 
cause more loss of life than it would 
save. [‘*No, no!”] He spoke the 
opinion of the very large body of ship- 
owners who had been successful in 
saving life, and their practical judgment 
was surely entitled to some weight. The 
hon. Member for Pembroke had also 
asked why the Government during the 
coming winter should not undertake to 
survey everything connected with the 
shipping that would leave our ports. It 
haa not ; simply for this reason—that 
the attempt to do it would be vain ; that 
they don not do it so effectually; and 
that the result of their trying to do so 
would give a charter of indemnity to 
those who wished to be careless or dis- 
honest. One of the most important 
— relied on by the hon. Member for 

erby was a compulsory classification of 
ships. Now, he had taken a list of ships 
which that hon. Member had reported as 
missing, and he found that all those who 
had lost any number of lives were classed 
A 1 at Lloyd’s. He did not, of course, 
mean to suggest that there was any con- 
nection between their being so classed 
and that loss ; but he wished to point out 
that that was no protection at all, and 
that by substituting any such provisions 
for the responsibility of the shipowners, 
they would take the responsibility off 
the only parties who really could save 
life and property at sea. In the present 
excited state of the public mind they 
could not calmly discuss those questions, 
and he regretted that the Government 
should have withdrawn their former Bill 
on that subject. He thought they had 
now, by their present Bill—although he 
could not speak positively until he had 
seen it in print—probably taken another 
step in the direction which had been 
found very effectual. At that period of 
the Session, and with the present excite- 
ment out-of-doors, it would be very un- 
desirable to attempt to deal with all 
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those complicated questions in a hurried 
and imperfect manner. 

Mr. MUNDELLA contended that the 
hon. Member for Pembroke (Mr. E. J. 
Reed) had struck the right key in his re- 
marks. In eight weeks of 1873 no less 
than 30-odd grain-laden steamers were 
reported sunk or missing, and all had 
been built within five or six years. Why 
did that immense fleet go to the bottom ? 
The underwriters said that the expendi- 
ture of £50 upon each of those vessels 
for the purchase of sacks would, in all 
probability, have saved two-thirds of 
those vessels. He wished to know when 
the Government would take the second 
reading of their Bill; whether it would 
be put down as the first Order of the 
Day ; and, whether they would give any 
facilities for discussing the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Derby side by side 
with it ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: I merely rise, Sir, 
to express a hope that the House will 
allow the Bill to be brought in, which 
cannot be done if this discussion be pro- 
ceeded with at this hour. I would suggest 
that, considering the time of the year, 
the second reading should be fixed for 
Friday morning, and I hope that the Bill 
will be in the hands of hon. Members 
to-morrow morning. [Mr. MunpELLa: 
The first Order? ] The first Order. The 
hon. Member for Sheffield will find, on 
studying the Parliamentary forms of our 
Constitution, that every legitimate means 
will be offered for obtaining what he 
wishes without my interfering to assist 
him. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to make provision for giving further 
powers to the Board of Trade for stopping 
Unseaworthy Ships, ordered to be brought in 
by Sir Cuartes Appertey, Mr. Disraei, and 
Mr. Cuancettor of the ExcHEquer. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 274.] 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Surrry [Report 16th July. ] 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [16th July], ‘‘ That 
the third of the Resolutions which upon 
that day was reported from the Commit- 
tee of Supply, relative to Criminal Pro- 
secutions and Law Charges (Ireland), 
be now read a second time,” 
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Question again proposed. 


Debate resumed. 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolution agreed to. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’ clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 29th July, 1875. 


MINUTES.]—Pvstic Buus—First Reading— 
Legal Practitioners * (238); Traffic Regula- 
tion (Dublin) * (239). 

Second Reading—County Surveyors Superan- 
nuation (Ireland) (219); Lunatic Asylums 
{ifomeyy (235) ; Public Works ns 
Money) * (213); Turnpike Acts Continu- 
ance * (222). 

Committee—Conspiracy, and Protection of Pro- 
perty (220-240); Employers and Workmen 
(218-241). 

Committee—Report—Summary Prosecutions Ap- 
eee (Scotland) * (191); Chelsea Bridge * 

217). 


Report—Entail Amendment (Scotland) (214). 
Third Reading — Pharmacy* (209); Statute 
Law Revision * (194), and passed. 


CONSPIRACY, AND PROTECTION OF 
PROPERTY BILL—(No. 220.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 
Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Amendment of law as to 
conspiracy in trade disputes). 

Lorpv WINMARLEIGH said, that 
throughout the Royal Commission, of 
which he was a member, the object of 
all parties appeared to be that both em- 
ployers and workmen should be placed 
on an equal footing with regard to the 
law of conspiracy as far as circumstances 
would allow. The Commission accord- 
ingly proposed such alterations in the 
then existing law that they believed 
would effect that object. This clause, 
however, and the other clauses of the 
Bill, failed to carry out the reeommenda- 
tions of the Commission. The clause 
provided that— 
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“an agreement or combination by two or 
more persons to do or procure to be done an 
act in contemplation or furtherance of a e 
dispute between employers and workmen should 
not be indictable as a conspiracy if such act 
committed by one person would not be punish. 
able as a crime.” 


At — certain acts which were legal 
if done by only one person acti ig singly 

became iMegal when they were done by 

large numbers. Thus, one man might 

advise another to break his contract and 

leave his employment; but if a number 

of persons conspired together to induce 

a workman to leave his employment that 

conspiracy was an offence. The Bill, 

therefore, made a considerable alteration 

in the law as to conspiracy as it stood 

under the common law. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 

Bill did make a change in the exist- 

ing law, and the clause now under con- 

sideration was in harmony with the other 
parts of the measure. Taken in con- 

nection with the following clauses, the 
Bill attempted to define what acts con- 
nected with trade disputes were criminal 
and what were not—therefore, it recited 
all acts relating to trade disputes which 
were intended to be treated criminally, 

and it set those acts out. On the other 
hand, it declared by this clause that an 
agreement by two or more persons to do 
what would not be a crime if done by 
one person was not to be punished as a 
crime; but by the next clause intimida- 
tion and annoyance by violence was 
struck at, and it was declared that every 
person who with a view to compel any 
other person to abstain from doing or 
to do any act which such other person 
had a legal right to do or to abstain from 
doing should use violence or intimidation 
either to his person, or his wife orchildren, 
or his property, should be liable on con- 
viction to a pecuniary penalty or to im- 
prisonment. By this clause, then, inti- 
midation was struck at, and combined 
action to carry out such intimidation 
would therefore be struck at. It was 
true that, under the existing law, if one 
man broke his contract that would not 
be acrime, while if—say 50—broke their 
contract that at common law might be 
regarded as a conspiracy. Under this 
Bill it would not be a conspiracy. The 
principle upon which the Bill was framed 
was that the offences in relation to trade 
disputes should be thoroughly known 
and understood, and that persons should 
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not be subjected to the indirect and de- 
luding action of the old law of conspi- 
racy. 


Clause amended, and agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Breach of contract by per- 
sons employed in supply of gas or water) 
agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Breach of contract involving 
injury to oe or property). 

Lorp WINMARLEIGH expressed 
his opinion that sufficient power was 
not taken in the clause for the preven- 
tion of enormous losses to employers by 
breaches of contract on the part of work- 
men. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
appeared to him that his noble Friend 
thought the punishment awarded by the 
clause inadequate. It was a penalty 
not exceeding £20 or imprisonment not 
exceeding three months, with or without 
hard labour. On a former occasion his 
noble Friend mentioned a case in which 
a workman in charge of iron in smelting 
works left it while it was in a liquid state, 
the consequence of which was that the 
furnace had to be taken down, and an 
expense of some £2,000 was incurred b 
the employer. He (the Lord Chancellor) 
believed that a person acting as the 
workman described by his noble Friend 
had done would come within the clause, 
and he was confirmed in that belief by 
the opinion of persons more conversant 
with the criminal law than he was. The 
law would infer motive in such a case. 
It was quite true that a penalty of £20, 
or three months’ imprisonment, inflicted 
on the offender would not compensate 
the employer; but it would not be pos- 
sible to afford him adequate pecuniary 
compensation by any enactment in a Bill 
such as this; and, moreover, the penalty 
proposed by the Bill was exactly the 
same as that now in force under Lord 
Elcho’s Act. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 6 and 7 agreed to, with Amend- 
ments. 


Clause 8 (Reductien of penalties). 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR moved 
to strike out the clause, and insert the 
following in lieu thereof :— 

(Penalty for intimidation or annoyance by 
violence or otherwise.) 

“Every person who, with a view to compel 
any other person to abstain from doing or to do 
any act which such other person has a legal 
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right to do or abstain from doing, wrongfully 
and without legal authority— 

“1, Uses violence to or intimidates such other 
person or his wife or children, or injures his 


property; or, 

“2, Persistently follows such other person 
about from place to place; or, 

‘3. Hides any tools, clothes, or other property 
owned or used by such other person, or deprives 
him of or hinders him in the use thereof; or, 

“4, Watches or besets the house or other 
place where such other person resides, or works, 
or carries on business, or happens to be, or the 
approach to such house or place; or, 

“5. Follows such other person with two or 
more other persons in a disorderly manner in or 
through any street or road, 
shall, on conviction thereof by a court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction, or on indictment as herein- 
after mentioned, be liable either to pay a penalty 
not exceeding twenty pounds, or to be imprisoned 
for a term not exceeding three months, with or 
without hard labour. 

“ Attending at or near the house or place 
where a person works or is employed, or the ap- 
proach to such house or place, in order merely 
to obtain or communicate information, and not 
with a view to intimidate or to deter by serious 
annoyance such person from doing or abstaining 
from doing that which he has a legal right to do 
or abstain from doing, shall not be deemed a 
watching or besetting within the meaning of 
this section.” 


Motion agreed to; Clause struck out ; 


Y |New Clause agreed to, and inserted in 


the Bill. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR moved, 
after Clause 8, to insert the following 
clause :— 


(Reduction of penalties). 


“Where in any Act relating to employers or 
workmen a pecuniary penalty is imposed in re- 
spect of any offence under such Act, and no 
power is given to reduce such penalty, the jus- 
tices or court having jurisdiction in respect of 
such offence may, if they think it just so to do, 
impose by way of penalty in respect of such 
offence any sum not less than one fourth of the 
penalty imposed by such Act.” 


Motion agreed to; clause inserted. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Monday next, and Bill to be 
printed, as amended. (No. 240.) 


EMPLOYERS AND WORKMEN BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 218.) COMMITTEE. 
Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Committee, read. 
Lorp WINMARLEIGH said, he had 
given Notice of some Amendments, but 
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he would not move them. He had now 
only to express a hope that this Bill and 
the one which had just passed through 
Committee would work to the satisfac- 
tion of both employers and workmen. 


House in Committee; Amendments 
made ; the Report thereof to be received 
on Monday next; and Bill to be printed, 
as amended. (No. 241.) 


COUNTY SURVEYORS SUPERANNUA- 
TION (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 219.) 
(The Lord O’ Hagan.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorpv O’HAGAN, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, that the measure, which had come 
up from the Commons, was one required 
by justice to certain old and deserving 
officers. Precautions were taken in it 
against superannuation being given ex- 
cept for long service, and in the case of 
eager hereafter appointed it would 

e given only in cases in which the 
persons to receive it had given the whole 
of their time to the office. There was 
also a provision against assignment of 
superannuation. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House 7o-morrow. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 235.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Eart SPENCER desired to draw at- 
tention to one of the clauses—that which 
provided for the removal of incurable 
and harmless lunatics from the asylums 
to the workhouses. He feared that hard- 
ship might be done under it unless the 
action of the authorities in the matter 
were carefully watched. 

Lorp LISGAR concurred with the 
noble Earl as to the judgment which 
was required in carrying out the law; 
but the power of removing lunatics from 
asylums to poorhouses was necessary in 
consequence of the asylums being over- 
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crowded with cases of chronic lunacy» 
which could be quite as well treated in 
the poorhouses as in the asylums. 
Tue Kart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that it had been found in England that, 
in consequence of the district asylums 
being filled with chronic cases, many 
lunatics were deprived of the relief 
afforded by those asylums during the 
period of the malady when there was 
most chance of a cure—namely, within 
the first year. After that time the 
chances were small, and in many cases 
it was better for the chronic patient to 
be sent to the workhouse, where the 
companions they met with and the small 
share they might take in the affairs of 
the establishment would tend to their 
benefit though not to their cure. As 
these cases of chronic lunacy were not 
curable it was ‘better that the patients 
should be removed to the poorhouses, 
but, of course, with many precautions, 
and their places in the asylums occupied 
by others whom there was a chance of 
curing. A clause in the English Bill, 
similar to the clause in the present Bill 
to which the noble Earl had drawn 
attention, had been found to work 
well. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
this clause was not in the Bill as intro- 
duced originally in the other House 
of Parliament—it was inserted on the 
Motion of an hon. Member, who devoted 
much attention to county matters. After 
what had been said by the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Shaftesbury), who was so 
high an authority on such matters, he 
thought their Lordships would have no 
hesitation in agreeing to the clause. The 
framing of the clause evinced the great- 
est caution. The consent of no fewer 
than five authorities was required before 
there could be the transfer of a lunatic 
from a district asylum to a workhouse 
—namely, the Guardians of the Poor 
Law Union, the Local Government 
Board, the Inspector of Lunatic Asy- 
lums, the Resident Medical Superin- 
tendent of the Lunatic Asylum, and the 
Governors of the Asylum. If in Ire- 
land so many different authorities were 
found unanimous in favour of the 
transfer, he thought there need be no 
apprehension on the subject. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next, 
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ENTAIL AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 237.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
REPORT OF THE AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 


Clause 12 (Procedure in applications 
under Entail Acts). 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN moved 
to insert after sub-section (1.) the fol- 
lowing sub-section, to be numbered 


(2.) :-— 


“ Applications shall be made by summary 
petition, signed by the applicant or his agent. 
All proceedings therein may take place at the 
rag Ordinary’s chambers, and agents may at 
all stages appear for the parties.” 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR opposed 
the Amendment. 


On Question, Whether to insert ? 


Their Lordships divided :—Contents 
22; Not-Contents 28: Majority 6. 


Resolved in the negative. 


Bill to be read 3* Zo-morrow; and to 
be printed, as amended. (No. 242.) 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half-past 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 29th July, 1875. 


MINUTES.]— Resotvution iy CommirTEE — 
Unseaworthy Ships [Remuneration]. . 

Setect Commitrre—Report—Loans to Foreign 
States [No. 367]. 

Pusuic Brits — Second Reading — Chimney 
Sweepers * [208]; Sanitary Law (Dublin 
Amendment * [268]; Copyright of Designs 
(270]; East India Home Government (Ap- 
pointments) * [272]; Open Spaces (Metro- 
polis) (No. 2) * [255]. 

Committee — Report — Agricultural Holdings 
England) (re-comm.) [222-277]; Government 

fficers Security * [188]. 

Report—Foreign Loans Registration (No. 2) * 

94). 


Considered as ded—Third Reading—Militia 
Laws Consolidation and Amendment * [202]; 
Metropolitan Board of Works (Loans) * [237], 
and passed. 

Withdrawn—Indian Legislation * [160]. 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—THE 
“ ALCEDO.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether 
his attention has been called to the re- 
port of the trial at the Waterford 
Assizes of Mr. Loughlin Freeman, T.C., 
who was convicted of sending to Cardiff, 
in September 1874, a brigantine named 
the ‘‘ Alcedo,” in an unseaworthy state, 
the timber being so rotten that the 
decayed parts could be taken out in 
handfuls; whether any further precau- 
tions have been taken by the Board of 
Trade to prevent the sailing from Cardiff 
of vessels in a rotten condition; and, 
whether the ‘‘ Alcedo”’ was lost; and, 
if so, whether the crew were lost or 
saved, and what was their number? 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY: The 
hon. Member asks me whether my at- 
tention has been directed to a pro- 
secution, which was instituted by my 
own orders, and which resulted in the 
conviction of the owner of the Alcedo. 
The hon. Gentleman asks me whether 
any further precautions have been taken 
to prevent the sailing from Cardiff of 
rotten vessels? This ship has not sailed 
from Cardiff, but is detained there to 
be broken up; and as to further pre- 
cautions, I can only say that the same 
arrangements continue to exist under 
which this prosecution took place. The 
hon. Member asks me if she was lost, 
and the number of her crew, and how 
many were saved? She was not lost, 
did not go to sea, but has been, and 
still remains detained, at Cardiff. 


IRISH FISHERIES—IRISH REPRODUC- 
TIVE LOANS FUND.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, If he will 
state to the House the date on which 
the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries made 
their first recommendation to the Board 
of Works for Loans under the Reproduc- 
tive Loans Fund Act, and the date on 
which the first Loan was made by that 
Board; and, if it is true that the Board 
of Works has declined to propose to the 
Treasury a Grant in aid of the erection 
of a pier at Molranny, county of Mayo, 
although the amount of money required 
from local sources by Act of Parliament 
has been guaranteed by a resident pro- 
prietor; and, if so, on what grounds 
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this action on the part of the Board is 
based ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Sir, the first recommendations for loans 
were received by the Board of Works on 
April 30, 1875. On that date six re- 
commendations were received ; four more 
on May 25; 139 during June; and 155 
during July. Some necessary delay took 
place in arranging the mode of proce- 
dure to meet the requirements of this 
service, involving, among other things, 
the arrangements under which the pro- 
missory notes given in security for the 
loans should be executed. ‘The first 
advance of money was made on the 13th 
of July, and since that time the Board 
of Works have been in communication 
with every one of the 304 borrowers. As 
fast as the promissory notes are returned 
signed by the borrowers and their secu- 
rities the Board are issuing the loans, 
and have already issued 123 loans 
amounting to £1,839. With regard to 
the second Question of the hon. Member, 
the Board of Works have informed the 
promoters of the pier that they cannot 
at present bring this case before the 
Treasury until their Lordships have de- 
cided on some cases before them. It is 
obvious that all cases of this kind can- 
not be dealt with at once. 


Criminal Law— 


LEGAL DEPARTMENTS COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether it is proposed that the Legal 
Departments Commission should inquire 
into the administrative departments of 
the Courts of Justice of Scotland and 
Treland ; and, if not, when and in what 
manner it is intended that the inquiry 
recommended by the Select Committee 
on Civil Service Expenditure in 1873 
should be completed ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that in the first 
instance it was proposed that the inquiry 
by the Legal Departments Commissioners 
should be confined to England. There 
were, however, certain questions arising 
in the Lord Advocate’s Department 
which satisfied them that inquiry ought 
to be made on the subject. It would 
also be seen from the Report that it was 
desirable to extend the inquiry to Ire- 
land. It was proposed, however, that 
the inquiry with regard to Ireland should 
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be conducted by a different body, the 
constitution of which had not yet been 
determined upon. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
Will these inquiries be conducted within 
a short time ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER replied in the affirmative. 


CRIMINAL LAW — SENTENCES FOR 
VIOLENT ASSAULTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to the case of William Cleary, charged 
on the 26th instant, before Mr. D’Eyn- 
court, with violently assaulting his wife, 
whom he twice knocked down and struck 
several times; and to the case of James 
Stroulett, charged on the same day, 
before Mr. Lushington, with violently 
assaulting Mary Thompson, whom he 
struck in the face, on the arm and 
shoulder, and again in the eye; and, 
whether, considering that the punishment 
awarded in each case was of three 
months and two months imprisonment 
respectively, and that the Offences 
against the Person Bill has been with- 
drawn, he will give such instructions to 
the stipendiary magistrates as will in- 
sure better protection to Her Majesty’s 
subjects in London and other large 


towns? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, he had put himself in communica- 
tion with the magistrates in question. 
With regard to the first case, he was 
informed that, although it was appa- 
rently a bad case, yet no serious harm 
had been done. The magistrates were 
under the impression that in this class 
of cases it would not do to inflict too 
heavy punishments, because there was 
great difficulty in getting women and 
others to prosecute; and if such cases 
were sent for trial prosecutions would 
be still more rare than they were. He 
(Mr. Cross) must confess that he did not 
quite agree in that view; but it would 
be impertinent in him to send round 
instructions such as his hon. Friend had 
referred to. Indeed, he had no power 
to do so. He had no hesitation, how- 
ever, in saying that, in his opinion, these 
serious assaults were far too leniently 
dealt with. The Home Office would take 
great care in watching the sentences 
passed upon the perpetrators of brutal 
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assaults, in order that, if necessary, the 
Government might bring forward a Bill 
on the subject next year. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1871—PRO- 
SECUTION AT POOLE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been 
called to the dismissal by the petty ses- 
sions at Poole last week of a case against 
a shipowner, in which the Home Office 
prosecuted and laid the information 
under the eleventh Section of ‘‘ The Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, 1871;,’’ and, whe- 
ther he has been informed that the 
grounds of this decision were, that ‘‘un- 
seaworthiness ” in the above-named sec- 
tion does not include “ overloading,” 
that ‘‘sending”’ a ship to sea in the 
same section does not include “ taking,”’ 
and that receivable evidence of the de- 
fective state of a ship’s hull and equip- 
ment, for the purpose of such a prosecu- 
tion, must be the result of a survey and 
not the statements of those on board ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, his attention had been called to 
this case for the same reason that the 
President of the Board of Trade had 
just given to the hon. Member for Staf- 
ford—namely,' that the prosecution had 
been ordered by himself. He was very 
much surprised at the result of the in- 
quiry before the magistrates, and he 
had made application for the reasons of 
the conclusions to which the magistrates 
had come. Owing, probably, to the 
shortness of the time, the only answer 
he had received to his application was a 
newspaper containing a report of the 
proceedings, which he already had in 

is possession before he wrote. The 


hae of that decision were, he be- 
ieved, pretty much the same as those 
mentioned by the hon. Member in his 
Question, and it was his intention to lay 
the whole matter before the Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown, with the view of 


taking such proceedings as might be 
thought desirable. 


RAILWAYS—LEVEL CROSSING AT 
BEDFORD.—QUESTION. 


Captarin POLHILL-TURNER asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, If 
he has received a Report from Captain 
Tyler, one of the Government Inspectors 
of Railways, relative to an accident 
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which occurred at the level crossing of 
the Midland and the London and North 
Western Railways at Bedford, March 12, 
1875; and, if he is aware that the 
Grand Jury of the county of Bedford, 
in their presentment during the present 
assizes, publicly called the attention of 
the authorities to the dangerous nature 
of the present level crossing, and whe- 
ther the Board of Trade propose to take 
any action in the matter ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
Captain Tyler’s Report has been laid 
before Parliament. In it Captain Tyler 
recommends that the signalling arrange- 
ments at the Bedford level crossing, 
which have been in operation ever since 
the opening of the railway, should be 
improved, and that the modern arrange- 
ments of interlocking the points and 
signals should be adopted. The Board 
of Trade communicated the recommen- 
dations of Captain Tyler to the London 
and North-Western and Midland Rail- 
way Companies. The Board of Trade 
are still in communication with the 
Companies on the subject; but they 
have no power to compel the Companies 
to adopt the recommendations contained 
in he Boek The presentment of the 
Grand Jury of the county of Bedford was 
not communicated to the Board of Trade. 
The hon. Member for Portsmouth (Mr. 
Bruce) has just informed me that he 
has heard from the Chairman of the 
North-Western Railway that they have 
received the presentment and are about 
to act upon it. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—LOCAL AUTHORI- 
TIES LOANS BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HAMOND asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether, considering 
the very advanced period of the Session, 
and that the municipal and other local 
bodies have not had an opportunity of 
considering the Local Authorities Loans 
Bill, as amended, he will defer the Con- 
sideration of the said Bill until the next 
Session ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he would frankly 
acknowledge that at this very advanced 
period of the Session it would be very 
difficult to pass any measure to which 
much objection was raised. With re- 
gard, however, to the statement that 
the municipal and other local bodies 
had not had an opportunity of consider- 
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ing the Bill, he would remark that the 
Bill, as amended, had been for some 
time before the country, and he was in- 
formed that several important munici- 
palities were anxious that it should be 
proceeded with. He would not, there- 
fore, take it off the Paper, but commu- 
nicate with hon. Members to see whe- 
ther there was a probability of passing 
the Bill. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1871— 
PASSENGER SHIPS. 


QUESTIONS, 


Mr. MAC IVER asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether he is 
in a position to give the names of any 
first class vessels trading from the port 
of Liverpool, other than those periodi- 
cally surveyed by the Shipwright Sur- 
veyors of the Board of Trade, or by 
those of one or other of the Registry 
Societies; and, whether in regard to 
vessels sailing under the Passengers’ 
Acts, the Officers of the Board of Trade 
continue to follow the practice of the 
Emigration Commissioners in regard to 
load line ? 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
the hon. Member can obtain the infor- 
mation as to vessels leaving Liverpool, 
not surveyed by Board of Trade or any 
registry surveyor, better than I can, or 
which of such vessels are first class. 
All I know is that passenger ships 
are surveyed by Board of Trade sur- 
veyors under the Act, and some others 
which present themselves for survey. 
The Board of Trade Emigration officers 
fix the freeboard in each case of ships 
carrying emigrants. 

Mr. MAC IVER asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether, not- 
withstanding the appointment of a Pro- 
secuting Solicitor to the Board of Trade, 
the provisions of Clause 11 of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act of 1871 (whereby 
sending unseaworthy vessels to sea is 
made a misdemeanour) remain, and are 
likely to remain, almost altogether in- 
operative; whether it commonly is not, 
owing to the drowning of witnesses, 
practically impossible to obtain evidence 
in such cases; and, whether it is not 
true that, in point of fact, no convictions 
whatever have been obtained, except as 
against the owners of a small coasting 
schooner (the ‘‘ Nimrod’) belonging to 

Belfast, which did not go to the bottom ; 
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and as against the owners of a similar 
little vessel (the ‘‘ Aleedo”’) belonging 
to Waterford; and, whether one or Poth 
of these convictions was not obtained 
solely upon evidence furnished by the 
vessel safely reaching port ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
the Nimrod and Alcedo were both de- 
tained in port as unseaworthy, were both 
condemned, and the owners of both 
were convicted, fined, and imprisoned. 
I think that Section 11 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1871 should be strength- 
ened, and extended in its application, 
and there was a clause in the Government 
Bill for that purpose. But I think the 
indirect operation of that clause has 
been effective in the way of deterring 
people from sending unseaworthy ships 
to sea. It is true that the only con- 
victions yet obtained under the very 
restricted terms of the 11th section of the 
Act of 1871 are those of the owners of 
the Nimrod and Alcedo, and, of course, 
in cases where ships go to the bottom 
evidence can rarely be obtained; but 
the principle of the law is to convict 
offenders and not to anticipate offence 
by inspecting all. No one doubts that 
there are unseaworthy ships, and pro- 
bably more than have been detected ; 
but the Board of Trade has successfully 
hit many, and has very successfully 
avoided involving the innocent in its 
prosecutions. 


INSPECTORS OF IRISH FISHERIES— 
REPORT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the following 
passage at page 19 of the Report of the 
Inspectors of Irish Fisheries for 1874, 
in reference to the northern coast of Ire- 
land :— 

“ By the interpretation of a certain decision of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, in the case of 
Stewart and Cubett, fishermen using the ancient 
mode of fishing practised on the sea coast, called 
half-tram, are liable to prosecution for using a 
fixed engine, unless they hold a certificate for a 
fixed net or engine from this department, which 
could not be granted in consequence of the fisher- 
men not being in a position to prove their legal 
title, as required by the Act 5th and 6th. Vic. c. 
106, s. 19, to use fixed engines: 

“ In some places, owing to the strong tides 
and currents, the fishermen are compelled to use 
the most exhausting exertion at the oar to keep 
their boats in proper position to enable them to 
work their nets, and on other parts of the coast, 
where many industrious mem could have success- 
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fully” tegen their calling, they have been 
obliged to abandon it altogether, from not being 
allowed, for even a short time, to keep their 
boats stationary by attachment to a rock, while 
there is no oe in law against them doing 
so for any description of fish other than salmon 
or trout. 

“ Although this amounts to a great hardship 
on the fishermen accustomed to follow this mode 
of capture under circumstances when no other 
could be successfully practised, and acts as a 
serious obstacle to fishing industry, there is no 
yemedy unless by legislation ; ”’ 
and, if it is the intention of Government 
to take measures with a view of remedy- 
ing the grievance thus pointed out by 
the Commissioners ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply, said, his attention had been di- 
rected to the Report referred to by the 
hon. Member. The questions raised 
therein were by no means free from dif- 
ficulty, and he trusted, during the Recess, 
to have the advantage of personally 
communicating with the Inspectors of 
Fisheries. 


ARMY—THE SUMMER MANCGUVRES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITWELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, What is the opi- 


nion of the Officers who superintended 
the recent Summer Manceuvres as to the 
power of bearing fatigue and exposure 
manifested by the troops engaged, espe- 
cially. of such of the Army forces as were 
enlisted during the last three years re- 
spectively as compared with the soldiers 
of more mature age and earlier enlist- 
ment ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY : Sir, in 
reply to the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber, I beg to say I am informed that the 
whole force was perfectly capable of 
undergoing any fatigue that soldiers 
are liable to be called upon to bear. 
Throughout the Mancuvres the men 
who bore fatigue and exposure best of 
the troops engaged were undoubtedly 
those who have enlisted during the 
last three years. The men who fell 
out were 136 in all. Of these, only 
87 had under three years’ service. The 
marches varied from eight to 20 miles, 
and on the last occasion when the 
Second Army Corps had to strike its 
camp after a night so wet that the 
majority of the men were unable to 
lie down, they marched in complete ser- 
vice order 15 miles, without including 
the time and distance gone over during 
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the field-day, when only eight men under 
three years’ service fell out, the total 
number that day being 67 ; the majority 
of these had over 15 years’ service. 


PARLIAMENT— 
BREACH OF ORDER (MR. PLIMSOLL.) 


Mr. PLIMSOLL: Sir, it did not 
take me the whole week, so generously 
accorded to me by this House, to per- 
ceive that it would be impossible to con- 
duct the Government of this great coun- 
try—impossible to maintain its honour 
and influence abroad, or the dignity and 
authority of this House at home—unless 
its debates were conducted within strict 
limits. I exceeded these limits on Thurs- 
day last. This being so, patriotism and 
common-sense—and, I may add, right 
feeling— alike demand that I should 
withdraw such terms and expressions 
as have transgressed Parliamentary 
usage, and apologize to you, Sir, and to 
this House for using them ; and this in 
no grudging or reluctant spirit, but 
frankly and sincerely. This I now do, 
Sir, and hope that you and the House 
will accept my apology. I trust, Sir, 
it will not be considered inconsistent 
with that respect which I feel for and 
have now expressed to this House, if I 
add that I do not withdraw any state- 
ment of fact. I now submit myself to 
the pleasure of the House. 


Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Question [22nd July], 

“That Mr. Plimsoll, the Member for Derby, 
for his disorderly conduct, be reprimanded, in 
his place, by Mr. Speaker,’’ read. 

Mr. DISRAELI : Mr. Speaker—Sir, 
when I rose a week ago to make that 
Motion which you have now put from 
the Chair, I was unaware of any cir- 
cumstances except those which were 
patent, in regard to the subject, to every 
Member present ; and I felt that I was 
doing my duty, painful as it was, to 
you, Sir, and to the House. But I con- 
fess, Sir, that had I been aware then of 
the circumstances with which we were 
afterwards acquainted, had that state- 
ment been made—that authorized state- 
ment—by the Friend of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby—had that been made 
earlier by the hon. Member for Louth 
(Mr. Sullivan), or had I been acquainted 
with the circumstances to which he re- 
ferred, I should not have made the Mo- 
tion which I then submitted to the 
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House. I should have felt that the case 
was one of a peculiar character, and to 
be treated in a very different spirit. I 
should have looked upon it, as I look 
upon it now—as a case of over-strained 
sensibility ina man excited by his de- 
votion to a cause, which—however many 
of us may differ as to the measures 
which he proposes as remedies—all must 
acknowledge to be a great and a good 
cause. I would even say, Sir, that— 
with those feelings—had the hon. Gen- 
tleman not appeared in his place to-day, 
I should have declined to press for any 
distinct opinion of the House. I should 
have advised them to postpone, and even 
for a longer period, the Motion which, 
as an act of duty, I had offered to the 
consideration of the House. But I am 
—as I am sure we all are—deeply grati- 
fied to know that we have not to con- 
sider an issue of that character ; that we 
have seen the hon. Gentleman in his 
place, restored, Iam happy to believe 
from his tone and bearing, to that state 
of temper which becomes all who are 
Members of this Assembly; and I think 
I may express the general feeling of 
both sides of the House that they re- 
ceive the statement which he offered to 
us as a complete and satisfactory apology 
for what was, no doubt, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, a great indiscretion. The 
sentiments so expressed have been, I 
am sure, offered by the hon. Member 
for Derby in sincerity, and I trust they 
will be received with kindness. And, 
therefore, Sir, I take this, the earliest 
opportunity, of moving that the Order 
which has been read be discharged. 

Mr. BENTINCK: I do not rise for 
the purpose of opposing the Motion; 
but I venture to suggest that there is 
one other consideration in connection 
with the question that is just being dealt 
with which the House is bound not to 
lose sight of. Ido not intend to make 
any remarks as to the proceedings which 
led to this discussion; but I wish to re- 
mind the House that when the hon. 
Member for Derby made use of language 
which called for the interference of the 
Chair, the hon. Member took that op- 
portunity of uttering the most grave and 
serious charges against Members of this 
House. We have now heard the apology 
of the hon. Member, we have heard his 
retractation of the lan e which he 
used, but we have not heard any retrac- 
‘ation of the very grave charges pre- 
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ferred on that occasion by the ‘hon. 
Member for Derby against Members of 
this House. Ido not think the House 
will be justified in leaving the case in 
the position in which it now stands. 
This House ought not to be made the 
arena for such discussions; this House 
is not the place in which such threats 
ought to be preferred ; and if the hon. 
Member for Derby thinks it right to 
make the charges which he has brought 
forward, I think that the House is bound 
to call upon the hon. Member either to 
retract entirely or to proceed to substan- 
tiate those charges. I would venture to 
express my belief that a more honour- 
able body of men than the shipowners 
of this country does not exist within the 
four seas of Britain. There are, of 
course, among all classes of the com- 
munity what are termed ‘“ black sheep,” 
and there may be black sheep amongst 
that portion of the community as well 
as any other; but I venture to assert 
that charges so broadly and openly pre- 
ferred by the hon. Member for Derby 
against the shipowners of this country 
are entirely without foundation. I con- 
tend that the House, in common justice 
to those hon. Members, is bound to deal 
with the question, and call upon the 
hon. Member either to entirely withdraw 
his charge or to state what measures he 
will adopt in proceeding with them. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he could 
not help feeling the justice of the ob- 
servations just made by his hon. Friend. 
As might have been expected, the hon. 
Member for Derby had expressed his 
regret for the very improper language 
he had used and the very unusual con- 
duct he had pursued ; but the hon. Mem- 
ber, in the last words of his apology, 
had re-affirmed the grave charges he 
had made against Members of that 
House. Such charges ought not, in his 
opinion, to be passed lightly over. They 
ought to be substantiated or retracted, 
and it ought to be shown that no cause, 
however good, could be advanced in that 
House by a process of disorder. Will- 
ing, therefore, as he was, in common 
with all other hon. Members, to pardon 
the indiscreet manner in which the hon. 
Member for Derby had spoken, he 
thought the House should call upon the 
hon. Gentleman to affirm the charges he 
had made or to withdraw them. 

Motion agreed to. 

Order discharged. 
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AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENGLAND) 
(re-committed) BILL—{Lords|—[Brxx. 222.] 


commiTTez. [Progress 28th July.] 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. DILLWYN moved that the 
Chairman report Progress and ask leave 
to sit again. His reason for taking 
what he admitted to be an exceptional 
course was, that he might be able to 
induce the House to postpone the other 
Orders of the Day until they came to 
the 23rd Order, which was that for the 
second reading of the Bill of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby. If 
the course which he was taking was ex- 
ceptional it should be borne in mind 
that they were placed in an exceptional 
state of circumstances; and therefore 
they were bound, however unwilling 
they might be to do so, to speak out 
and state the circumstances which ne- 
cessitated such a course as that which 
he and his Friends now proposed to 
pursue. Early in the present Session, 
the Government brought in the Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill—a measure which, 
although not a perfect one, was never- 
theless a useful measure, and calculated 
to diminish the loss of life at sea. That 
Bill had been withdrawn last week at 
the instance of the Government them- 
selves, and they had had on the pre- 
vious evening a Bill introduced by the 
President of the Board of Trade to re- 
place it. He would not now discuss 
the merits of that measure beyond say- 
ing that it would not accomplish what 
was necessary, and that the powers 
which it conferred upon the Board of 
Trade were such as ought not to be 
placed in the hands of underlings. He 
did not often trouble the House. [{ ‘Oh, 
oh!” ] Well, if he did often trouble it, 
he did not often trouble it long, and 
therefore he would not discuss the mat- 
ter further than to say that, in his opi- 
nion, the Bill of the President of the 
Board of Trade was a highly objection- 
able measure. It was true that the Bill 
was only for a year, and that the Prime 
Minister had given a distinct pledge that 
next year a Bill would be introduced 
similar to that which had been just now 
abandoned. But what reason had the 
Government to suppose that next year 
they would do better than they had this 
year? He could not conceive that they 
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could meet Parliament under circum- 
stances more favourable for carrying 
new measures. They met Parliament 
this year with a large and obedient 
majority. Hon. Gentlemen who acted 
as ‘‘whips” for the Government found 
a most subservient body to deal with— 
much more so than was found by the 
‘‘whips” on the other side of the House. 
Having such a power at their backs, 
what did they do? They discarded sen- 
sational legislation, and said they in- 
tended to bring before the House useful 
measures for social and other purposes. 
They had dealt with some of them, 
abandoned others, and had made of what 
might have been useful Acts mere Social 
Science recommendations. He did not 
think the country at large approved of 
this course of procedure. He wanted to 
know what course they were now going 
to take. They certainly could not com- 
plain of any opposition they had re- 
ceived. They certainly had not received 
any factious opposition. 

Viscount GALWAY said, a Motion 
of this kind gave a great deal of liberty ; 
but he wished to know whether the hon. 
Member was in Order to discuss other 
measures on the Motion before the 
House ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber, in moving to report Progress, will 
not be in Order if he discusses a Bill 
which has been before Parliament this 
Session.. He can, however, adduce any 
reasons he thinks necessary for making 
such a Motion. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that was pre- 
cisely what he was attempting to show, 
that the Government had not met with 
such an opposition as would justify them 
in abandoning the Merchant Shipping 
Bill, and that generally such an oppo- 
sition as they had received was nota 
factious one. It could not be said that 
the Irish Members had given a factious 
opposition to the Bill which they had 
disapproved, inasmuch as their oppo- 
sition had been a bond fide one. The 
whole of it was this—the Government 
had fearfully mismanaged the Business 
of the country. Their Estimates were 
behindhand, some of their Bills had 
been abandoned, and others had been 
cut down to nothing. Still, they were 
thankful for some few good measures, 
and were in hopes the Merchant Ship- 
ping Bill coal be added to the list. 

t, however, although an urgent mea- 
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sure, had been abandoned to make way 
for the Agricultural Holdings (England) 
Bill, a measure of which no one ap- 
proved, and which might very well have 
been allowed, with the consent of the 
whole agricultural body, to stand over 
for another year. Government had, 
however, made their choice; and in- 
stead of giving the country a full and 
satisfactory measure, proposed to give 
them one which could be considered in 
no other light than in that of a stop-gap. 
They did not seem competent to carry 
even that measure. If they were, he 
would not have asked to report Pro- 
gress; but there was another Bill upon 
the Orders which might, he thought, be 
moulded into a useful measure, and 
which would, at all events, carry them 
safe until next year. He believed it 
would have the effect of preventing the 
loss of many ships, which was the same 
thing as preventing many women from 
becoming widows and many children 
from becoming fatherless. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving that Pro- 
gress be reported. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Our neighbours 
have a proverb ‘‘Those who excuse 
themselves accuse themselves.” I have 
never this Session accused hon. or right 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House of factious opposition; but the 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) 
has devoted a considerable portion of his 
remarks to vindicating himself and his 
Friends from the charge of faction. I 
believe that was the rhetoric of an un- 
easy conscience. I put it to hon. Mem- 
bers, whatever may be their opinions on 
matters generally, do they think that the 
course of action proposed by the hon. 
Member for Swansea would facilitate 
any satisfactory or practical solution of 
our difficulties with regard to Merchant 
Shipping? The hon. Gentleman has de- 
nounced the Bill which we have brought 
in. I have too great a respect for the 
Orders and wise forms of this House to 
enter now into any discussion on the 
merits of that Bill, seeing that to the 
general satisfaction of the House, and 
certainly with the full and cheerful 
assent of all the Members who sit about 
us, to-morrow morning was fixed for the 
discussion of the second reading. For 
the same reason I will not on this oc- 
casion seek to vindicate the course which 
the Government have pursued in with- 
drawing the Bill which they originally 
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submitted to the consideration of the 
House on the subject of Merchant Ship- 
ping. To my mind the case which the 
Government has is a complete case, and 
at the proper time I shall put it before 
the House. But this is not the oppor- 
tunity, this is not the occasion, and the 
Committee onght not to give encourage- 
ment to Motions like the present, parti- 
cularly in the existing state of affairs, 
when we have much to do and our time 
is so valuable. Therefore, I wish only 
to say that I give an unqualified oppo- 
sition to the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man, and I call not merely upon my 
general supporters, but upon all who 
take an interest in the salutary conduct 
of affairs and who desire to see our Busi- 
ness transacted within a period of time 
which may be in harmony with our 
habits, to join mie in the course I am 
taking with regard to the immediate 
question now before us. 

Mr. T. E. SMITH, in rising to 
second the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Swansea, said, the House would not 
think he was actuated by any strong 
desire to pass the Bill (Mr. Plimsoll’s) as 
it stood ; but he could not fail to see that 
a considerable change had come over 
public opinion, and that it would not be 
right to sit silent on a question which 
the country had greatly at heart, and 
which affected the Mercantile Marine of 
this country. Shipowners had great 
reason to complain of no opportunity 
having been afforded this Session for 
fully and fairly discussing the matter. 
It had been said there was not time for 
such a discussion. He had no doubt 
that, if necessary, hon. Members would 
be prepared to sacrifice a portion of their 
holiday, and there would be nothing 
very exceptional in a prolongation of the 
Session. On one occasion Lord Pal- 
merston and the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) kept the 
House of Commons sitting until Sep- 
tember, discussing a Bill how husbands 
and wives who were unfaithful to their 
marriage vows should be dealt with. 
That was a small question; but this, 
affecting as it did the lives of sailors, 
was not a small one. 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE rose to 
Order. He did not consider the hon. 
Member privileged on a Motion to re- 
port Progress to discuss the merits of a 
measure which was not before the House. 
If the hon. Gentlemah wished to have 
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the other Orders med until they 
came to that for the second reading of 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Derby, 
the time for doing so was before the 
Speaker left the Chair. 

Tae CHAIRMAN understood that 
the Committee was governed by a 
general rule to confine its attention to 
the Bill which was under consideration, 
and that almost invariably a Motion to 
report Progress had reference to some- 
thing germane to the subject of the Bill. 
At the same time, he believed the House 
had always regarded such a Motion as 
one cognate in character to a Motion for 
the adjournment of the House. There- 
fore, he had not felt it to be his duty to 
stop either the hon. Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn), or the hon. Member for 
Tynemouth (Mr. T. E. Smith), when they 
were adducing general arguments for 
the course they recommended. At the 
same time, he must repeat that it would 
be out of Order on this Motion to discuss 
the provisions of any other measure than 
that before the Committee. He had no 
doubt the hon. Member would desire to 
conform to the practice usually observed 
in Committee of confining his observa- 
tions to matters germane to the subject 
which had come up for consideration. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Was 
it competent for the hon. Member to put 
his Motion before the Speaker left the 
Chair? We have consulted the highest 
authorities on the question, and they 
were of opinion that such a course was 
never taken except by the Leader of the 
House. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The question 
should not be addressed to me, but to 
the Speaker. 

Mr. T. E. SMITH added that Her 
Majesty’s Government could not better 
occupy the remaining days of the Ses- 
sion than in considering what measures 
it was desirable to pass for the benefit 
of the Mercantile Marine of this country. 
Opinions were gaining ground inthecoun- 
try that hon. Gentlemen were not disposed 
to sacrifice other engagements for the 
duties they had undertaken in the House 
of Commons, and he had no hesitation 
in saying that inattention to this ques- 
tion would injuriously affect the repu- 
tation of the House of Commons in this 
country and abroad. 

Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD: As the re- 
presentative of a large shipping con- 


stituency, I do not wish this discussion 
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to close without making a few observa- 
tions in respect to it. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) has taken 
the trouble to protest that hon. Gentle- 
men opposite did not display any factious 
opposition in connection with the Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill. Well, in answer 
to that declaration, I beg to say that in 
the middle of last month I took the 
trouble to add up the number of Amend- 
ments which stood on the Notice Paper 
against the Bill. I found that on the 
12th of June they amounted to 194, and 
of these no less than 138 were put upon 
the Paper by hon. Gentlemen sitting on 
the opposite benches—I repeat by hon. 
Gentlemen who now affect so deeply to 
regret the withdrawal of the Govern- 
ment Bill. I made a further calculation, 
and I found that if five Amendments oc- 
cupied one night, and allowing five 
working days to the week, it would have 
taken the Government eight weeks doing 
nothing else but fighting the Amend- 
ments thus put upon the Paper. Sir, 
that being so, I say that, whatever may 
be the fate of our seamen next winter, 
the blame for any loss of life that may 
occur lies at the doors of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, rather than with us. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: As I 
myself was responsible for putting a 
certain number of those Amendments 
down upon the Paper, I must ask 
the leave of the House to answer the 
remarks of the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite. Sir, the object of my Amend- 
ments was to diminish the cruel penalties 
inflicted upon seamen by the Merchant 
Shipping Code—a Code which at the 
time I ventured to describe as—[ Jnter- 
ruption.| Sir, I appeal to you. I 
am answering a charge made by the 
hon. Gentleman opposite. I maintain, 
Sir, that, in justice, I have a right 
to be heard in answer to that accu- 
sation. I said, on a former occasion, 
that the Merchant Shipping Code was 
one of the most oppressive and detestable 
in the world. I am happy to say, Sir, 
that, in substance, the Government ac- 
cepted every one of the Amendments 
which I ventured to put upon the Paper. 
The Bill was re-committed, and I thanked 
the President of the Board of Trade for 
the course he took. True, there were 
one or two minor points discussed after- 
wards; but, in substance, he was good 
enough to accept those Amendments. 
To say, therefore, because you put down 
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certain Amendments upon the Paper 
which the Government considered were 
substantially worthy of being accepted, 
that you opposed the Bill, and to make 
that the foundation of a charge of ob- 
structing the Bill, is a piece of the 
greatest injustice in the world. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS: I wish to 
communicate to the House something 
that has a very material bearing upon 
the purposes of this Motion. If the 
hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) 
were in the House he would himself 
affirm what I am about to say. I have 
authority for saying that it is the desire 
of the hon. Member for Derby to give 
place to the Government Bill. It is not 
his intention to press forward his own 
Bill this evening. That being so, I 
trust the matter will not be pressed by 
the hon. Member for Swansea, so as to 
place the House in a false position. 
However much we may complain of, 
or however much we may regret, the 
course which the Government felt them- 
selves compelled to take with respect to 
their own Bill, I think it would clearly 
be only a waste of time to agree to the 
Motion now before the House, even if 
the House were prepared to take that 
course. We shall serve no good pur- 
ay in doing that which the hon. Mem- 

er for Derby does not desire us to do— 
namely, by preventing the prior dis- 
cussion of the Government Bill to-mor- 
row at 2 0’clock. The hon. Member for 
Derby declares that he wishes the Go- 
vernment Bill to take precedence. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that perhaps 
he might be permitted to make one ob- 
servation. ‘To-morrow the Bill of the 
Government would be before the House, 
and he considered with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Londonderry (Mr. Charles 
Lewis) that it would be taking a false 
issue if they divided upon this Motion. 

Mr. E. J. REED: I certainly thought 
I was fulfilling the wishes of the hon. 
Member for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) when 
I gave Notice this evening that in Com- 
mittee on the Government Bill I should 
move certain clauses which will go the 
length of securing for seamen certain of 
the points embraced in the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Derby. Theonlyremark 
I wish to make is this, that the Govern- 
ment would do wisely in changing their 
arrangements and adopting the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn). If the Government were to 
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accept that Motion, and proceed with the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Derby, they 
would, practically, altogether wipe out 
of the popular mind the supposition that 
they wish to shelve the discussion. By 
that means the debate might be taken 
to-night. [‘‘Divide!”’] I have not the 
slightest desire to press that suggestion. 
I have merely mentioned it because the 
outside world will, as I have said, 
think the Government desire to get rid 
of the discussion. 

Mr. MUNTZ: After the statement of 
the hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Charles Lewis) I think we are only wast- 
ing thetime of the Housein discussing this 
question any further. It is quite evi- 
dent, if we are to proceed with the Agri- 
cultural Holdings (England) Bill and 
carry it through this evening, we shall 
have time to proceed with the Merchant 
Shipping Bill of the Government ; and if 
the House thinks proper to accept the 
Amendments of the hon. Member for 
Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed), it will have 
virtually got the clauses of the hon. 
Member for Derby’s Bill. 

Mr. SULLIVAN: I quite agree it is 
possible the Committee might have been 
saved this discussion. It is quite trueI 
crossed the floor of the House this even- 
ing at the desire of the hon. Member for 
Derby toask the hon. Member for London- 
derry what course he intended to pursue. 
I am also aware that it was the intention 
of the hon. Member for Derby to place 
his Bill behind the Government mea- 
sure. He is extremely anxious to avoid 
any conflict between his Bill and the Bill 
of the Government, he being under the 
full belief that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would afford all reasonable facilities 
to the hon. Member for Pembroke to en- 
graft Amendments upon the Government 
measure. 

Mr. LOWE: I do not find any fault 
with the hon. Member for Swansea for 
introducing his Motion. At the same 
time, it must be evident, after what has 
been said, that it would be unwise to 
persevere with that Motion. It seems 
to me he will have the best opportunity 
he could possibly have hoped for of intro- 
ducing any Amendments he may think 
proper when the Government Bill is in 
Committee. If we are to enter into a 


hopeless contest to endeavour to force 
the Government to set aside all the 
Orders of the Day in order to take up 
the Bill of the hon, Member for Derby 
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we will simply waste the evening with- 
out forwarding the object which the hon. 
Member for Dinties has at heart. I, 
therefore, hope he will not press his 
Motion. 

Mr. HORSMAN: I may state, from 
my personal knowledge, that the Amend- 
ments given Notice of by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Pembroke have the full sanction 
of the hon. Member for Derby, who is 
desirous of seeing them engrafted on the 
Government Bill. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I rise to speak 

‘to a matter of fact. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Plymouth (Mr. Sampson Lloyd) 
says the Merchant Shipping Bill of 
the Government was not passed in 
consequence of the vast number of 
Amendments placed upon the Paper by 
hon. Gentlemen on this side of the 
House. Now, I hold in my hand the 
Notice Paper for the 14th of June. It 
contains 32 pages of Amendments, and 
I find that considerably more than one- 
half of those pages are occupied with the 
Amendments of Gentlemen on the oppo- 
site side of the House. But whatis more 
—this day week, when we entered into 
the Committee upon the Agricultural 
Holdings (England) Bill, there were no 
less than 20 pages of Amendments to the 
measure standing in the names of hon. 
Members on the Ministerial side of the 
House. Now, what I want to point out 
is, that we had nearly got through the 
Shipping Bill when it was abandoned ; 
but that we commenced our labours on 
the Agricultural Holdings (England) 
Bill with these 20 pages of Amendments. 
I ask the hon. Member for Plymouth 
what he has got to say to that? 

Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD: What I 
have to say is that I adhere to what I 
stated. 

Mr. DILLWYN: When I came down 
to the House, I was not aware that the 
hon. Member for Derby and the hon. 
Member for Sheffield did not wish to 
press the Bill which they had brought 
in. Moreover, in consequence of the 
buzz of conversation which prevailed in 
the House, I did not hear the Notice of 
Amendment given by the hon. Member 
for Pembroke. But after having heard 
all that has been said, itis not my inten- 
tion to proceed to a division. Had I 
known what I know now indeed, I should 
not have raised the discussion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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General Application of Act. 

Clause 45 (No restriction on con- 
tract). : 

Mr. YEAMAN moved, in page 12, 
line 41, after ‘‘ thereof,” to insert the 
following Proviso :— 

“Provided that where by any contract of 
tenancy or other agreement relating to the let- 
ting of land, the operation of this Act shall be 
expressly excluded, the landlord shall not be en- 
titled to exercise any right of distress, whether 
arising from common right or expressly reserved 
or otherwise, but shall only be entitled to sue 
for or recover at law the rents or services due to 
him.” 
Mr. HUNT opposed the Amendment, 
as it would introduce into England the 
Scotch law of hypothec. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. PHIPPS moved, in page 12, line 
41, at end, to add—‘ Providing such 
agreement is in accordance with the 
rovision of this Act.’”? He believed the 

ill would be a thoroughly good one, 
and he did not wish to see contracts 
made which would be an evasion of the 
provisions of it. 


Amendment proposed, 


To add, at the end of the Clause, the words 
“providing such agreement is in accordance 
with the provision of this Act.”—(Mr. Phipps.) 


Tue CHAIRMAN considered that 
the Amendment was, in effect, like one 
which was disposed of yesterday by the 
Committee. 

Mr. PHIPPS pointed out that the 
Amendment of the right hon. Member 
for Sandwich referred to the right of 
compensation to tenants for unexhausted 
improvements, and that it did not cover 
the proposition contained in his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
also thought there was a difference be- 
tween the two Amendments, inasmuch 
as that which he had himself moved 
upon the previous day left the parties at 
liberty to contract themselves out of the 
Bill, provided that in some other way, 
more agreeable to themselves, they se- 
cured to the tenant his compensation ; 
whereas the present Amendment limited 
them to the provisions of this Bill, and 
was less broad in that respect, though 
he should support it as an improvement 
to the clause. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL was of 
opinion that, though the Amendments 
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might differ in terms, the principle in- 
volved in both was the same, and the 
arguments used by hon. Members 
showed that both Amendments were 
intended to deal with the question of 
compulsion. That question was disposed 
of yesterday by a large majority, and he 
hoped that the Committee would not 
proceed with this Amendment further. 

Mr. DODSON could not agree that 
the Amendments were either the same, 
or anything approaching to it. He 
voted for the Amendment of yesterday, 
but should vote against the Amendment 
of to-day. 

Question 
there added. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 91; 
Noes 209: Majority 118. 


Mr. BEACH moved, in page 12, at 
the end of clause to add— 


put, ‘That those words be 


“Provided, That in every such agreement 
there be expressed some bona fide consideratior. 
for improvements in Classes 2 and 3 of this 
Act.” 


In moving that Amendment he assured 
the Committee that he was decidedly 
opposed to compulsion of the tenants 
under their agreements. It had been 
said that the landlords would be de- 
sirable to contract themselves out of the 
Bill; but if that were so, what did they 
require the Bill for? Hethought there 
ought to be provisions in the Bill to give 
the tenants compensation for all bond 
Jide improvements. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would accept the Amendment. 
It had the approval of the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture. 


Amendment proposed, 


To add, at the end of the Clause, the words 
“ Provided, That in every such agreement there 
be expressed some bona fide consideration for 
improvements specified in Classes 2 and 3 of 
this Act.”—(Mr. Beach.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL re- 
gretted to say he could not accept the 
Amendment. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
they were not precluded from moving 
Amendments in this Bill. He considered 
the Amendment now before the Com- 
mittee a most important one; and ac- 
cording to the statement of the hon. 
Member who moved it, the Chamber of 
Commerce had expressed their opinion 
in approval of it. He considered it a 
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clause that would be examined out-of- 
doors with a good deal of attention. If 
they passed the clause in its present form, 
and without some such Amendment as 
that proposed, the Government would 
not have redeemed the pledge given by 
the Prime Minister, that the tenants 
were “not to rely upon honour, but 
upon justice,’ which was a very remark- 
able phrase. 

Mr. DISRAELI: As my words may 
be quoted again, I wish to state exactly 
what I said. I said that “laws should 
be founded, not upon honour, but on 
justice.” 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT replied 
that this Bill when it became law would 
be founded, so far as compensation was 
concerned, not upon justice, but upon 
honour. This clause practically repealed 
all the previous clauses of the Bill. 

Mr. STORER said, he was prepared 
to support the Amendment as the solu- 
tion of a great difficulty. He considered 
it a most important one, and one not at 
all of a nature to sanction compulsion. 
Landlords were not desirous of having 
tenant farmers of over large capital, 
whose claims for compensation for higher 
tenant-rights by large pecuniary outlay 
for improvements would be heavy; and 
they were, therefore, in favour of letting 
their land at lower rents to tenants 
whose improvements would amount in 
value to a lesser tenant-right. 

Mr. D. DAVIES said, having been a 
tenant farmer, and being now a land- 
lord, he was enabled to speak from ex- 
perience on this question. He was pre- 
“mag to support the Amendment of the 

on. Member. The tenants required 
protection. He was sorry to say there 
were landlords in this country, and 
also in Wales, who, when the tenant 
had laid out capital in manuring his 
land, turned him out and took posses- 
sion of the land. The country would be 
roused if this Bill did not contain due 
protection for the tenants. He might 
state to the Committee that one of his 
tenants had put £600 into the ground, 
and there being no agreement at all be- 
tween them, he could, if he were dis- 
posed, turn him out without allowing 
him compensation for his improvement 
of the soil. He considered the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member a just one, 
and that the Committee ought to accept 
it. 
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Mr. BEAUMONT moved the substi- 
tution of the word “ adequate” for the 
words “‘ bond fide.” 

Mr. PELL thought that, even if the 
proposed Amendment were adopted, it 
would be impossible to give effect to it 
as long as rent was an open question. 

Mr. DODSON feared that the Amend- 
ment might tend to complicate the ques- 
tion. He had been inclined to suggest 
a variation of the words; but, upon the 
whole, he thought the words proposed 
were sufficient to raise the question sub- 
mitted for decision. 

Mr. KNIGHT observed, that the 
great landlords in ‘‘ another place” had 
accepted the principle of compensation. 
It was not correct to say that this was 
taking a leaf out of the Irish Land Bill. 
It was really taking a leaf out of the 
Lincolnshire tenant-right custom, which 
was 70 or 80 years older than the Irish 
Land Bill, and which had arisen out of 
the practical necessities of the case, 
which occurred first in Lincolnshire. 

Mr. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT was 
certain that the farmers of England 
were not in favour of the principle of 
compulsion involved in the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment (Mr. Beaumont), by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there added.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 121; 
Noes 166: Majority 45. 


Mr. EARP moved, in page 12, line 
41, at end, to add— 

‘Provided, That such agreement is not pre- 
judicial to the tenant’s right to compensation in 
respect of any improvements of the second or 
third class under this Bill, in any district or 
county where a custom of tenant right prevails, 
corresponding with the spirit and intention of 
this Bill, with regard to compensation allowed 
by landlord or incoming tenant for such im- 
provements.” 

Mr. HUNT objected to the Amend- 
ment, which had, in fact, been already 
decided to the contrary. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MELDON moved, in page 12, 
line 41, to add the following Proviso :— 

“Provided always, That any contract made 
between a landlord and a tenant whereby the 
tenant is prohibited from making such improve- 
ments as may be required for the suitable occu- 
pation of his holding, and its due cultivation, 
shall be-void both at law and in equity, but no 
improvement shall be deemed to be required for 
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the suitable occupation of the holding and its 
due cultivation which tends to diminish the 
general value of the estate of the landlord.” 
Mr. HUNT pointed out the Amend- 
ment assumed that the tenants always 
wished to improve their lands and the 
landlords always desired to prevent 
their doing so. He was not disposed 
to legislate in that spirit, and he could 
not therefore accept the Amendment. 


Proviso negatived. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
protested against the course adopted 
by the Government in refusing to 
assent to any Amendment moved in 
favour of giving compensation to the 
tenant farmers. He complimented the 
Government upon their consistency in 
endeavouring to maintain freedom of 
contract, and he would only allude to 
that point in order to reply to one argu- 
ment which had been adduced in “‘ ano- 
ther place.” It had been said that Par- 
liament had never interfered with freedom 
of contract except, as in the case of mines, 
factories, and the Truck Act, to secure 
some moral result and not some economic 
result alone, such as the improvement of 
the cultivation of the soil of the country. 
He (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) would 
reply that, in his opinion, no more moral 
result could be attained than that when 
a tenant farmer had, by his skill and 
industry, created a property in the land 
for his landlord, his successor in the 
farm and for the country, some share of 
that property should be secured to him 
or to his widow in the event of his death. 
That was a moral result and one which 
ought not to be neglected, because it 
happened to be accompanied by an 
economic result which would render it 
valuable to the country as well as ad- 
vantageous to the individual. As they 
had practically divided upon the prin- 
ciple of the clause already, he ven- 
tured to recommend hon. Gentlemen 
who shared his views not to trouble 
the Committee to again divide upon 
the clause. He must, however, ex- 
press his opinion that by refusing to 
secure compensation for improvements 
to the tenant farmer the Government 
had made their Bill a nullity, a sham, 
and a delusion. He believed it would 


not be long before they would find that 
the consequence would be to awaken in 
the hearts of the tenant farmers a feel- 
ing that did not now exist, and that 
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the agricultural classes would not be 
deceived by this weak and useless 
legislation. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING ob- 
served, that the farmers did not care 
about the Bill, and said that, in his opi- 
nion, it would be a total failure. Many 
of the Members of the Government and 
their supporters had been returned in 
the expectation that their interests would 
be properly cared for; but, as had 
been already observed, they would find 
the measure to: be a delusion and a 
sham. 

Mr. D. DAVIES thought the Bill 
could not be looked upon except as a 
landlord’s measure. i a landlord, he 
should adopt it with pleasure, for the 
reason that it would save him £1,000 
a-year; and as most of his tenants were 
Conservative, they could not object to 
his accepting and acting upon a Bill 
passed by the present Government. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE thought the fact 
that the hon. Member intended volun- 
tarily to accept the principle of the Bill 
was a strong argument in its favour. 

Mr. COWPER - TEMPLE protested 
against the clause on the ground that it 
carried the principle of freedom too far 
by permitting parties to agreements to 
contract themselves out of the principle 
of the Bill. He was convinced that the 
measure would not meet the desires of 
the country, or satisfy the large body of 
tenant farmers. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN thought landlords and 
tenants should be left perfectly free to 
contract with each other as they thought 
proper, provided that the agreements 
entered into did not deprive the tenants 
of the compensation for improvements 
which they were entitled to receive. 

Mr. MELDON wished, before this 
clause passed, to enter his protest against 
the permissive character of the Bill. 
which would result in new contracts all 
over the country, short leases, and all 
kinds of restrictions upon the tenant far- 
mers. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 46 (Application of Act as re- 
gards current and future tenancies. ) 

Mr. DISRAELI moved the omission 
of the clause. 

Sm WALTER BARTTELOT said, 
that as he understood the Government 
intended to withdraw this clause and put 
another in its place, he would reserve 
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an Amendmen* he had on the Paper till 
the new clause was before the Com- 
mittee. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT objected 
to the course which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed to take, contending that 
the amended clause which he was about 
to submit to the consideration of the 
Committee was totally different in prin- 
ciple from that contained in the Bill as 
sanctioned by the House of Lords, and 
that under its operation notices would be 
showered upon tenants by their land- 
lords to the effect that they would do 
none of those things which it had been 
over and over again declared should be 
done in the interest of the nation. The 
adoption of such a course could have 
only one result—to produce a feeling of 
rankling discontent in the minds of the 
tenants, and to breed anything but 
friendly relations between them and 
their landlords. The principle embodied 
in the Amendment of the Prime Minister 
was, in short, in his opinion, one which 
was most injurious and insulting to the 
tenant farmers of England. 

Mx. CHAPLIN said, that if he 
thought anything like compulsion was 
necessary or desirable for the purpose of 
giving real security to tenants, he should 
not oppose its adoption. He could not 
assume, however, that tenants were so 
totally blind to their own interests, or 
landlords so unfair as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman seemed to suppose. 
Compensation to the tenant, he might 
add, would in future be based on the 
provisions of the present Bill, or upon 
agreements which must be offered to him 
by the landlord, if he chose to throw the 
Bill aside, suited to the respective 
localities throughout the country. The 
fears of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
were totally without foundation, for 
he believed that this Bill, so far from 
being received with dissatisfaction, 
would prove beneficial to tenant farmers 
throughout the length and breadth of 
England. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 41; 
Noes 96: Majority 55. 


Clause 47 (Exception of non-agricul- 
tural and small holdings). 

Sm ARTHUR MONCK moved, in 
page 13, line 12, to leave out ‘or that 
is of less extent than five acres,” 
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Mr. WHITWELL hoped the Govern- 
ment would accept the Amendment. 

Mr. RODWELL hoped the Amend- 
ment would not be adopted, as it would 
lead to inextricable confusion in the case 
of allotments and en grounds. 

Sm WILLIAM COURT did not 
think many allotments would be five 
acres in extent; in his opinion, the 
Amendment ought to be adopted by the 
Committee. 

Mr. HUNT said, the limitation put in 
this clause was intended to apply to 
allotments, as it was thought great dis- 
putes would arise between the outgoing 
and incoming tenants. If the Committee 
liked to reduce it below five acres he 
had no objection. 

Mr. A. MILLS said, he was ready to 
move the reduction of the limitation from 
five acres to two. 

Mr. HUNT said, that if it was the 
general wish that two acres should be 
substituted for five, he should not object 
to the change. 

Sm ARTHUR MONCK said, he 
would accept the proposition to substi- 
tute two acres. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 48 (Exception where other 
compensation) agreed to. 


Clause 49 (General saving of rights) 
agreed to, 


Postponed Clauses. 


Clause 4 (Interpretation). 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL pro- 
mised to place upon the Paper his de- 
finition of the words ‘‘ absolute owner,’ 
so that they might be discussed on the 
Report. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clauses 27 and 28 agreed to. 


Mr. DISRAELI moved to insert, after 
Clause 45, the following Clause :-— 


(Adoption of parts of Act by agreement.) 

“A landlord and tenant, whether the landlord 
is absolute owner of the holding for his own 
benefit or not, may, in any agreement in writing 
relating to the holding, adopt by reference any 
of the provisions of this Act respecting pro- 
cedure or any other matter, without adopting 
all the provisions of this Act; and any provi- 
sion so adopted shall have effect in connection 
with the agreement accordingly ; but where, at 
the time of the making of the agreement, the 
landlord was not absolute owner of the holding 
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for his own benefit, no charge shall be made on 
the holding, under this Act, by virtue of the 
agreement, greater than or different from the 
charge which might have been made thereon, 
under this Act, in the absence of the agree- 
ment.” 

Mr. KNIGHT considered that some 
words should be introduced in reference 
to the agreement as to money, and said 
by Mr. Pusey’s clause it was agreed that 
if anything was to be done, the money 
consideration should be agreed upon. 
He moved the insertion of words taken 
from Mr. Pusey’s clause to follow after 
the word ‘‘ procedure,” which would so 
amend the clause as to carry out his 
object. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the words were unnecessary, as the 
clause would in its then form effect all 
the hon. Member required. 


Amendment negatived. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL proposed 
to add after the word “different” the 
words ‘‘ on principle.” 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL con- 
sidered the introduction of the words 
unnecessary. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause read a second time and ordered 
to be added to the Bill. 


Mr. DISRAELI moved, instead of 
Clause 46, to insert the following 
Clause :— 


(Application of Act to future tenancies.) 

“A. This Act shall apply to every contract of 
tenancy beginning after the commencement of 
this Act, unless, in any case, the landlord and 
tenant agree in writing, in the contract of 
tenancy, or otherwise, that this Act, or any part 
or provision of this Act, shall not apply to the 
contract; and, in that case, this Act, or the 
part or provision thereof to which that agree- 
ment refers (as the case may be), shall not apply 
to the contract.” 


Clause read a second time and ordered 
to be added to the Bill. 


Mr. DISRAELI then moved, instead 
of Clause 46, to insert the following 
Clause :— 


(Application of Act to existing tenancies.) 

“B. In any case of a contract of tenancy 
from year to year or at will, current at the com- 
mencement of this Act, this Act shall not apply 
to the contract, if within two months after the 
commencement of this Act the landlord or the 
tenant gives notice in writing to the other to 
the effect that he (the person giving the notice) 
desires that the existing contract of tenanc 
between them shall remain unaffected by this 
Act, or by any part or provision thereof referred 
to in the notice, but such a notice shall be re-. 
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vocable by writing; and in the absence of an 
such notice, or on revocation of every suc 
notice, this Act shall apply to the contract. 

“Tn every other case of a contract of tenancy 
current at the commencement of this Act, this 
Act shall not apply to the contract.” 


On Motion, ‘‘ That the clause be read 
a second time,” 


Sir GEORGE JENKINSON rose to 
move an Amendment which he said had 
been unanimously approved last week 
except by the Government, but which, 
it was understood, should be deferred 
till a later stage of the Bill—namely, at 
the clause now under consideration. 
He held that contracts written or 
printed between persons of full age 
should be sacred, that legislation ought 
to be not retrospective but prospective, 
and ought not to give to either party 
either more or less than they had con- 
tracted for. The Bill drawn up by the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture con- 
tained words identical with his own— 
namely, ‘‘ Nothing in this Act shall in- 
terfere with any lease or agreement 
made before the passing of this Act.” 
The Bill ought, he thought, to do ina 
straightforward manner that which it 
was now proposed to do by a side-wind, 
and the onus ought not to be placed 
upon either party of serving a written 
notice that the tenant should not come 
under the operation of the Bill. He 
begged, therefore, to move the insertion 
in the first line of the clause after the 
word ‘‘ contract,” of the words ‘‘ written 
or printed.” 

Mr. HUNT said, this matter was one 
of considerable difficulty. In the case 
of a lease there was a certain term dur- 
ing which the tenant had security for his 
investments ; but in the case of a tenancy 
from year to year he had not this security, 
and there was no fixed time at which the 
landlord and tenant could be brought 
together to decide whether they would 
come under the provisions of the Act. 
It therefore seemed necessary to provide 
that the Act should apply to such cases, 
unless within two months notice was 
given that it was not to affect the hold- 
ing. This would present the disagree- 
able necessity which would otherwise be 
felt of serving notice to quit. 

Mr. PELL hoped the Government 
would adhere to the clause as it stood, 
seeing that they had hitherto maintained, 
without wavering, the right of freedom 
of contract. 


Mr. Disrach 
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Smr WALTER BARTTELOT thought 
the proposal of the Government was a 
considerable improvement upon the Bill 
as it had stood previously. 

Mr. DODSON was of opinion that 
the proposed Amendment in the clause 


was well worthy of consideration. It 
seemed to him that where written agree- 
ments had been entered into, those 
agreements should be left untouched, 
and therefore he was in favour of the 
Amendment in the clause. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE hoped that the 
Amendment in the clause would not be 
pressed. He thought that the new 
clause as proposed by the Government 
would give vitality to the Bill, which 
without it would be a useless perform- 
ance. 

Amendment negatived. 


Clause read a second time, and added 
to the Bill. 

Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON 
moved the insertion of the following 
clause, after Clause 10 :— 

(When outlay on an improvement is not to be 
taken into account.) 

“No outlay or any improvement in the second 
class, commenced after notice to quit has been 
served on the tenant, shall be taken into account, 
unless it is necessary for the profitable occupa- 
tion of the land.” 

Clause agreed to and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Mr. STORER moved, after Clause 13, 
page 4, to insert the following Clause :— 

gamed compensation for damage by game 
and rabbits.) 

“Where the landlord reserves the right of 
shooting over any holding, and the tenant 
thereof sustains injury from damage done by 
game or rabbits to corn, root or other crops, he 
shall be entitled to obtain on the determination 
of the tenancy compensation in respect thereof, 
— and according to the provisions of this 

ct. 

Mr. HUNT said, that his hon. Friend 
thought that there ought to be a limita- 
tion in certain cases, and he should be 
very happy to consider the objection of 
his hon. Friend; but he had sat upon a 
Committee which had considered this 
subject during two years, and he was 
afraid that if they went into the subject 
afresh it might occupy a still longer 
period. 

Sm HENRY JAMES thought that 
compensation for an excessive quantity 
of ground game might well be set against 
waste by the tenant. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn, 
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Mr. PELL moved, after Clause 32, to 
insert the following Clause :— 


(Reference of matters in dispute to arbitra- 
tion. 

“Where, under any contract of tenancy in 
writing entered into after the commencement of 
this Act, any matters in dispute may, by the 
terms of such contract, be referred to arbitra- 
tion, then, unless such contract shall otherwise 
specially direct, a referee or referees and umpire, 
with the same powers, shall be appointed in the 
same manner; and such arbitration shall pro- 
ceed under the same conditions, and be subject 
to the same provisions, as to the recovery of 
money, awarded costs, and rights of appeal, as 
is enacted in regard to a reference proceeding 
under this Act.” 


Mr. HUNT had no objection to the 
clause. 
Sm HENRY JAMES thought the 


clause was a most objectionable one. 
Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SEELY moved to insert, after 

Clause 43, the following Clause :— 
(Notice to quit cottage holding.) 

“43a. Every agricultural labourer or farm 
servant who occupies either as a tenant or as a 
servant a house, garden, or other holding from 
or under his employer, or the landlord of his 
employer, or from or under any tenant or sub- 
tenant of his employer, shall be entitled, not- 
withstanding any determination of his service, 
to continue to occupy such house, garden, or 
holding until the expiration of two months’ 
notice to quit. Such notice may be given at 
any time, and shall operate as a revocation of 
any previous notice. 

“This section shall not apply to a person who 
occupies under a contract of tenancy or service 
made before the passing of this Act, but, upon 
the termination of a week, month, or other 
term for which any such contract is made, any 
continuation or renewal of the contract shall be 
deemed to be a new contract for the purposes of 
this section. 

“This section shall not prejudice or affect 
any right by agreement, custom, or otherwise to 
any longer notice than is required by this 
section.” 


He observed, that when they had given 
the farmer a 12 months’ notice to quit 
they ought to give the labourer at least 
a two months’ notice. 


New Clause (Mr. Seely,)—brought up, 
and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 


Sm WALTER BARTTELOT opposed 
the clause. He had known a case where 
a friend of his had given employment all 
through the winter to a number of agri- 
cultural labourers who, when the har- 
vest came, went off to another district 
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to reap there, because they were offered 
a shilling or two more, leaving him in 
the lurch with respect to the harvest 
which they ought to have stayed and 
reaped. The former, instead of turning 
them out of their cottages, as he was 
provoked to do, took them on again 
and gave them work during the next 
winter; but there was no one could say he 
had not just reasons for taking the oppo- 
site course. It could not surely be held 
that in such cases as that they were 
entitled to two months’ notice before 
leaving their cottages. Besides, if the 
landlord was to give two months’ notice 
to the labourer, the labourer should be 
required to give two months’ notice to 
the landlord, and he doubted whether 
that would be generally acceptable to 
the labourers. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that this was the first time in the course 
of this Bill in which it was proposed to 
recognize the labourers as part of the 
landed interest. He thought the la- 
bourers ought to have some security as 
well as the occupiers, and he protested 
against the doctrine that the employers 
had any vested right to the labour of 
their servants. The agricultural la- 
bourer did not stand in the same posi- 
tion as the labourer in towns ; and when 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman said 
that the labourer was bound to reap the 
harvest—[‘‘ No, no!’ |—why, the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman said—‘ You will 
surely not give two months’ notice to a 
man who does not consent to reap the 
harvest at a lower rate of wages than he 
could get elsewhere.” If the agricul- 
tural labourer was to be placed in the 
position which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
advocated, he was no better off than he 
was five centuries ago. That doctrine 
had never been stated in so plain a form 
before. If hon. Gentlemen respected 
the sacred principle of freedom of con- 
tract in their own cases, they ought to 
allow the agricultural labourer to get his 
extra shilling if he was able to do so. 
The principle laid down in the clause of 
the hon. Member for Lincoln (Mr. Seely) 
was one which was calculated to attach 
the labourer to the soil, and whether he 
occupied more than two acres or not he 
ought not to be refused the same security 
that was to be given to the larger occu- 

ier. He hoped the hon. Member for 
incoln would divide, in order that the 
Committee might escape the disgrace of 
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passing a Bill which would be silent 
with reference to the agricultural la- 
bourer, and treat him as a man who had 
eer in the development of the 
soil. 

Mr. J. 8S. HARDY suggested that the 
Amendment could not be put, as it was 
inconsistent with some of the clauses 
which had already been passed. 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, that was so, 
and that it must be very considerably 
altered before it could be put. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT replied 
that the principle of the clause, which 
was that the agricultural labourer should 
not be the only person whose interests 
in connection with the land should be 
unrecognized in the Bill, might be 
affirmed by the Committee, and that the 
details could be settled at a future 
stage. 

Mr. RODWELL thought the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had gone out of 
his way to teach hon. Gentlemen con- 
nected with land their duty to agricul- 
tural labourers. His remarks had shown 
a want of familiarity with agricultural 
matters. His hon. and gallant Friend 
(Sir Walter Barttelot) had never argued 
that the agricultural labourers were to 
be treated as a lot of serfs. The point 
was, that agricultural operations ought 
to be carried on by labourers who got 
their houses because they were labourers, 
and that they should not, in time of 
need, desert their employers. The cry 
on the other side of the House had been 
‘‘Tnerease the produce of the soil.” But 
how was that to be done without the 
assistance of farm labourers? He thought 
two months’ notice too long a period, 
and that it would be better to limit the 
time to one month. He trusted the 
Government would notaccept the Amend- 
ment, but would modify it so as to secure 
to the tillers of the soil that security to 
which they were entitled with respect to 
the labourers whom they employed. 

Mr. MUNDELLA observed, that the 
clause was proposed by an hon. Gentle- 
man who was a large and practical and 
liberal landowner, and who had brought 
under his (Mr. Mundella’s) notice how 
cruelly the power of landlords was some- 
times exercised in limiting a labourer’s 
notice to five days, and how cruelly the 
law was worked to screw down the wages 
of the labourer. They had in all the 


clauses protected the farmers who might 
have to provide for themselves new 
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homes; and it was also right that the 
labourers should have time when re- 
quired to find themselves new homes. 
He hoped the Committee would agree 
to the clause. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE ventured 
to address to the Committee a few words 
in order to raise the question out of the 
pompous heroics of previous speakers. 
As a landed proprietor he had done his 
best for the Feilings of his labourers. 
He could not help agreeing with the 
hon. and learned Member (Mr. Rodwell), 
that the occupation of a cottage by a 
labourer was not an occupation pure and 
simple, but a return for special services 
rendered to his employer. Was it con- 
sistent with the order of things that 
there should be one law of tenure for 
the cottager, when the cottage he lived 
in was on the land where he worked, 
and another law of tenure when he 
happened to lodge elsewhere ? 

rR. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
appealed to the Government to adopt 
the clause in some modified form. In 
case they refused to do so, he should 
support the clause on the broad ground 
that the agricultural labourers ought 
not to be excluded from the benefits 
which the measure was supposed to be 
about to confer. He deprecated any 
division by which it would be made to 
appear that one side of the House cared 
more for the agricultural labourer than 
the other. He was a considerable owner 
of cottages himself, and every one of his 
cottagers were entitled to six months’ 
notice just as much as the farmers. He 
should be ashamed—and he believed the 
feeling to be general—to turn a la- 
bourer’s family out at a week’s notice. 
The labourer loved his home just as 
much as the farmer or the landlord—he 
had the feelings of a human being, and 
they ought to be respected. He (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen) thought it had 
better be left to the Government to 
modify the clause, and, he earnestly 
pressed them to do so before the Report, 
and by accepting its principle now, avoid 
a division. 

Mr. HUNT fully sympathized with 
the expression of opinion that the agri- 
cultural labourers ought not to be so 
situated, as regarded their holdings, that 
they would be obliged to accept lower 
wages than they would otherwise have 
to accept; and he thought that was the 
general feeling of the Committee. But 
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the practical question was, could they do 
any service to the labourers in rural 
districts. With regard to farm servants 
who had charge of stock, unless when 
they quitted their occupation they also 
left their houses, it would often be found 
impossible to find a residence for their 
successors. Therefore, two months’ no- 
tice would not be desirable. He quite 
agreed that all the servants on the farm 
ought not to hold their cottages merely 
at the will of the farmer. That would 
be a most undesirable state of things. 

Mr. MACDONALD expressed the 
hope that the Committee would divide 
on the principle involved, so that agri- 
cultural labourers could not be turned 
out of their cottages at the whim of 
their landlords at a moment’s notice. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that hon. Mem- 
bers opposite did not seem able to per- 
ceive the distinction between the agri- 
culturaklabourer and the farm servant. 
The labourers received weekly wages, 
had weekly hire, and lived in habitations 
provided by themselves, while the farm 
servants were engaged for particular 
services, which they were bound to fulfil, 
and which were necessary for the pro- 
duction of the food consumed by the 
people, and their cottages were built for 
them. There was, however, very little 
distinction between the farm servant and 
the domestic servant. This was a Bill 
to deal with agricultural holdings, and 
if anything were wanted to improve the 
position of the agricultural labourer, let 
hon. Members opposite bring in a Bill, 
and it would receive the candid consider- 
ation of Members on the Ministerial side 
of the House. 

Sir HENRY JAMES said, if the 
Committee divided it would be on the 
principle of the Bill, and not on the 
question of one or two months’ notice. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, he had 
a large number of labourers’ cottages, 
and he had done his best to make them 
as good as he could, giving gardens to 
each. But he let these cottages not as 
an employer of labour, but as a land- 
lord. He thought it better, generally 
speaking, to keep them in his own hands 
than to let them get into the ‘hands of 
the farmers. But under the proposed 
clause he would have no security for his 
rent. He would be, in fact, obliged to 
allow a tenant to remain for two months 
drawing no money, and therefore certain 
to leave without paying a shilling. This 
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was from a landlord’s point of view. But 
would any hon. Member opposite keep 
a coachman in his rooms over a stable, 
who refused to drive his carriage or take 
care of his horses? and what difference 
in principle was there between the man 
who looked after carriage horses, and 
the man who looked after farm horses ? 


Question put. 
The Committee divided: — Ayes 85; 
Noes 170: Majority 85. 


Mr. SEELY moved, after Clause 43, 
to insert the following clause :— 


(Compensation for crops and improvements 
on cottage holdings.) 

“43. Every agricultural labourer or farm 
servant who occupies either as a tenant or as a 
servant a garden or other holding (whether at- 
tached to a house or not) from or under his 
employer, or the landlord of his employer, or 
any tenant or sub-tenant of his employer, shall 
upon his ceasing to occupy such garden or hold- 
ing be entitled to compensation from his em- 
ployer or other landlord in respect of 

a. Any unexhausted improvements made 
by him in or on the soil of the garden or 
holding by manure, tillage, or otherwise ; 
an 

b. The value of any seed or growing and 
immature crops, roots, or vegetables 
planted or paid for by him and not re- 
moved by him. 

“The amount of such compensation shall, in 
case of dispute, be settled by a referee, but only 
one referee shall be appointed for this purpose, 
and, if the parties cannot agree upon a referee, 
he shall be appointed, on the application of 
either party, by the judge of the County Court. 

“A claim for such compensation must be 
made not less than seven days before the person 
making the claim ceases to occupy the garden 
or holding to which the claim relates. 

“This section shall not apply to a person who 
occupies under a contract-of tenancy or service 
made before the passing of this Act, but upon 
the termination of a week, month, or other term 
for which any such contract is made, any con- 
tinuation or renewal of the contract shall be 
deemed to be a new contract for the purposes of 
this section.” 


New Clause (Dr. Seely,)—brought up, 
and read the first time. 
Motion made, and Question put, 


‘“‘That the Clause be now read a second 
time.’ 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 94 
Noes 150: Majority 56. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN moved the following 
clause :— 

(Farm buildings in certain cases to become 
property of tenants.) 

“Tf any tenant, after the passing of this Act, 
shall erect any farm building, either detached 
or otherwise, or put up any other building, 
engine, machinery, or other matters, either for 
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agricultural purposes, or for the purposes of 
trade and ptr: vm and for which he shall 
not, under the provisions of this Act, be en- 
titled to compensation, or which shall not have 
been erected or put up in pursuance of some 
obligation in that behalf, then all such build- 
ings, machinery, or other matters, shall be the 
property of such tenants, and shall be removable 
by him in all respects as if the same were fixtures 
of trade by law or custom removable by the 
tenant; and the law now in force as regards 
fixtures of trade removable by a tenant shall 
apply to all such matters, notwithstanding the 
same may consist of separate buildings, or that 
the same or some part thereof may be built in 
or permanently fixed in the soil, so as the tenant 
making any such removal do not in any wise 
injure the land or buildings belonging to the 
landlord, or otherwise do put the same in like 
plight or condition, or as good plight or condi- 
tion as the same were in before the erection of 
any such thing so removed: Provided neverthe- 
less, That no tenant shall under the provision 
last aforesaid be entitled to remove any such 
matter or ining aforesaid without first giving to 
the landlord or his agent one month’s previous 
notice in writing of his intention so to do; and 
thereupon it shall be lawful for the said land- 
lord or his agent on his authority to elect that 
such matters or things so proposed to be re- 
moved shall be considered as if they were im- 
provements of the first class under this Act; 
and thereupon the rights to remove the same 
shall cease, and the same belong to the land- 
lord, and the value thereof shall be ascertained 
and paid for and recovered under the provisions 
of this Act in all respects as if the same were 
improvements of the first class as by this Act 
defined.” 


New Clause (Mr. UM‘ Lagan,)—brought 
up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 85; 
Noes 146: Majority 61. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT moved 
the following clause :— 

(Tenant’s compensation for breach of cove- 
nant.) 

“ When a landlord commits a breach of cove- 
nant or other agreement or custom connected 
with the contract of tenancy, the tenant shall be 
entitled to obtain, on the determination of the 
tenancy, compensation in respect thereof, subject 
and according to the provisions of this Act.” 
The landlord was entitled to compensa- 
tion from the tenant in case the tenant 
committed waste or broke covenants, and 
in this respect landlord and tenant should 
be placed in the same position. 

Clause added to the Bill. 

Mr. FAWCETT (for Sir Harcourt 
JOHNSTONE) moved, after Clause 14, to 
insert the following clause :— 


(Compensation for damage by game.) 
“In every contract of tenancy made or arising 
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after the commencement of this Act, where the 
landlord reserves a right of shooting over the 
holding, there shall be implied an agreement by 
the landlord to compensate the tenant for damage 
done during each year of thé tenancy by the 
game, hares, or rabbits in respect of which the 
right is reserved, if notice in writing of the 
amount claimed for damage have been given to 
the landlord in the case of damage to corn be- 
fore the first day of August, and in the case of 
damage to root crops before the first day of 
February in each year. 

“The amount of compensation shall be de- 
termined by two referees to be appointed, one 
by the landlord, and the other by the tenant, or 
by an umpire to be named by those referees.” 


New Clause (Mr. Faweett,)—brought 
up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he should like to hear the hon. Member 
for Leicestershire’s (Mr. Pell) opinions 
on the subject. It would enable the 
hon. Gentleman, at any rate, to give 
one vote in favour of the tenant farmers 
of England. He hoped the Government 
would give some explanation why the 
tenant should not have compensation 
far injury done to his crops by rabbits 
and game. 

Mr. D. DAVIES thought that it was 
for the interest of landlords that there 
should be some such clause as this in 
the Bill. 

Mr. HUNT said, he had already 
spoken on the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Nottinghamshire (Mr. Storer), 
and he made it a rule never to say the 
same thing twice if he could help it. He 
could only repeat that, if they were going 
into the question of game, the rest of 
the year—not to speak of the rest of 
the Session—would not suffice. As to 
rabbits, he would merely recommend 
landlords to do what he did himself— 
namely, allow the tenants to kill the 
rabbits which they found on their own 
farms. 

Mr. ROUND said, he could not vote 
for the new clause, as proposed by 
the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Fawcett). It was too important a ques- 
tion to be dealt with in one clause at 
the end of the Session. He was in 
favour of compensation for damage 
done by game, and hoped to see a mea- 
sure brought in by the Government at 
the commencement of the next Session. 
The hon. Member for Hackney made 
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no distinction between winged game 
and ground game; nor did he provide 
for the case where damage was done to 
an occupier’s crop by game belonging 
to some person who was not his land- 
lord. For these reasons he trusted the 
Motion would not be pressed to a 
division. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 89; 
Noes 136: Majority 47. 


Mr. RODWELL (for Colonel Wizson) 
moved, after Clause 23, to insert the fol- 
lowing clause :— 

(Duration of improvement to be found.) 

“'The award shall find and state the time at 
which each improvement, in respect whereof 
compensation is awarded, is taken, for the pur- 
poses of the award, to be exhausted.” 


Clause added to the Bill. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 277.] 

House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 30th July, 1875. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuiic Bruis—First Reading— 
Militia Laws Consolidation and Amend- 
ment * (243) ; Metropolitan Board of Works 
(Loans) * (244). 

Second Reading—Department of Science and 
Art (221); Foreign Jurisdiction * (224). 

Committee—Report—County Surveyors Superan- 
nuation (Ireland) * (219); Public Works 
Loans (Money) * (213). 

Third Reading—Chelsea Bridge * (217) ; Entail 
Amendment (Scotland) * (214), and passed. 


EACTORIESIN INDIA.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY, in 
calling the attention of the Secretary 
of State for India to the last Report 
of Mr. Redgrave, Inspector of Facto- 
ries, in reference to the regulation of 
labour in the cotton mills in the Pre- 
sidency of Bombay, said:—No one, my 
Lords, who has read Mr. Redgrave’s 
Reports can doubt the importance of the 
subject brought before your Lordships. I 
ventured to touch on it last year, when I 
made some remarks on the new Factory 
Bill of the Government ; but it has been 
more fully handled by the Inspector, 
Mr. Redgrave. The question here, I 
learn, has engaged the attention, and 
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indeed the sympathy, of the noble Mar- 
quess at the head of the India Office; 
but I desire to draw to it the attention 
of your Lordships and of the country. 
Mr. Redgrave says— 


“We see a cotton industry springing up in 
India, extending with rapid strides, and it be- 
hoves us to inquire whether that industry is 
carried on upon the old lines of the cotton ma- 
nufacture here, and if it is so carried on, as is 
the common report, by factories making 14 
hours a day, it is well that the Legislature 
should step in while the industry is, so to speak, 
in its infancy, and by wise and moderate regu- 
lations stop the growth of habits of long hours 
ana of the employment of child labour. From 
the ‘Statement of the Moral and Material Pro- 
gress of India,’ it appears that the first steam 
cotton factory was established at Kurla in 1863, 
and that there are now in the Bombay Presi- 
dency 18 cotton spinning and weaving factories, 
which employ 405,000 spindles, 4,500 power 
looms, and 10,000 hands, turning out daily 
100,000 Ib of yarn. There are also two cotton 
factories in the Bengal Presidency. It is clear, 
therefore, that this is a progressive industry, 
and, looking to what factory legislation has 
achieved in this country, may we not hope that 
the native workers of India may be spared the 
ordeal which our cotton operatives went through 
in former days, and that they may be permitted 
to enjoy the blessings of moderate labour, of 
ample time for rest and meals, and of protection 
to children of tender years ?”’ 


This statement by the Inspector contains 
nearly the whole of the arguments; but 
I will just add a few more details in 
further illustration of the necessity of 
doing something :—In Bombay and the 
neighbourhood there are now 16 mills, 
in seven of which the premises-are being 
enlarged ; 11 new mills are in course of 
erection ; 2,533 children are employed, of 
whom only 475 are above 12 years of age, 
and it is stated in a letter received this 
morning that some of them are not more 
than five years old; 2,206 women are 
employed. The hours of work are 16 
per day. All the mills, except two—the 
Bombay Spinning Company’s mill and 
the Alliance mill—are open on Sundays ; 
the hands have, however, two Sundays 
per month as holidays. The jute factories 
in India are chiefly situated on the 
Ganges. There are about 14 jute mills, 
with about 50,000 spindles and 3,000 
power looms. The hours of work are 
less than in the cotton mills, but still 
very much more than in England. Surely 
these facts are of themselves quite suffi- 
cient to show that something should be 
done to regulate the manufacture and 
prevent this enormous amount of over- 
work? Such interference proceeds from 
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no jealousy of the rising trade of India 
—on the contrary, we rejoice at the 
growth of this trade: but we wish, 
while the system is yet young, to save 
India from all the difficulties and com- 
plications to which we have been sub- 
ject in England. Nor am I stating 
my own view of the necessity of re- 
medies. The Natives are as anxious 
for interference as we are. My noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
shakes his head. Perhaps the masters 
in India are not anxious; I am speak- 
ing of the operatives and the children. 
I have been reading the Journal of the 
National Indian Association for the pre- 
sent month, and they begin by rejoicing 
that a Commission of Inquiry has been 
issued. They then go on to point out 
all the evils from which the operatives 
are suffering—a repetition of the evils 
which used to harass and destroy our 
factory operatives at home—terrible ex- 
haustion, dust, 16 or 17 hours a day of 
unremitting labour, and a temperature 
varying from 90 to 100 degrees. And 
they propose the same remedies—limi- 
tation of the hours of work, the half- 
time system for all under 13, education, 
proper meal-times, and sanitary ar- 
rangements. There is also a commercial 
view to this question. We must bear 
in mind that India has the raw material 
and cheap labour; and if we allow the 
manufacturers there to work their oper- 
atives for 16 or 17 hours and put them 
under no restrictions, we are giving 
them a very unfair advantage over the 
manufacturers of our own country, and 
we might be undersold even in Man- 
chester itself by manufactured goods 
imported from the Kast. There is an- 
other argument of some importance. 
English manufactures are weighted in 
India with an import ad valorem duty of, 
I believe, 5 per cent. The Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce will, I doubt not, 
soon bring this point under considera- 
tion. Meanwhile, I trust that we shall 
have the sympathy of the noble Mar- 
quess, and that he will give us an as- 
surance of his earnest and active co- 
operation. We are only asking for 
India the same benefits and blessings 
that we ourselves enjoy. No one can 
read the Annual Reports upon the 
‘* Moral and Material Progress of India”’ 
without feeling deep gratitude to God 
that our rule has been so blessed to the 
welfare of the Natives. Let us set the 
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crown to this work by also giving the 
Natives what we earnestly desire for our 
own population—the boon of healthy 
work, healthy homes, and good education. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, my sympathies in this matter 
are entirely with my noble Friend—and, 
in fact, the Government has already been 
neither unobservant nor idle in reference 
to the question. In April last year my 
attention was directed to the dangers 
which might arise from the ill-treatment 
of little children employed in the grow- 
ing cotton industry of India, and I 
directed the attention of the Government 
of Bombay to the necessity of inquiry, 
and probably of legislation. Again, in 
February of the present year we directed 
an inquiry for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether any cause for legislation 
existed; and, if so, what course might 
be adopted. I was induced to take this 
course by the facts which came to my 
knowledge through the agency of a lady 
whose name cannot be mentioned with- 
out honour among all who are interested 
in moral progress and philanthrepic 
effort in India—I mean Miss Carpenter. 
Before this time, however, a Commission 
of Inquiry had already been appointed. 
That Commission is sitting at the pre- 
sent moment. It has taken a great deal 
of: evidence; but, as its deliberations 
are not yet concluded, it would not be 
proper, before its Report is presented, 
that I should make any definite state- 
ment to your Lordships. We must ne- 
cessarily be guided much by the facts 
which are laid before us in this Report. 
There is no doubt, however, that the 
case is urgent. The cotton industry is 
growing rapidly. My noble Friend gave 
some statistics of the development it has 
reached already, and its future progress 
appears likely to be still more rapid. 
There are now 600,000 spindles in the 
Presidency of Bombay, and there are 
being prepared and approaching com- 
pletion at least 500,000 more. The 
growth of the cotton industry is, there- 
fore, likely to be exceedingly rapid. 
They produce 1,200,000 bales, and do 
not make up more than 78,000; so that 
the balance of this cotton is brought 
over the sea to Manchester, is manufac- 
tured there, and afterwards is taken 
back in its manufactured form and sold 
to the Natives of India. At least, this 
is the history of a great deal of the 
cotton. In India there is cheap labour, 
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a moist climate, the raw material, and 
the coal with which to work up the raw 
material. I do not think it probable, 
therefore, that the present state of things 
will long continue. On the contrary, 
the manufacture of cotton in India for 
the Indian market will increase every 
year. My noble Friend is quite right 
in desiring that this subject should be 
taken in hand now, for in a few years 
hence the difficulty of dealing with it 
will be greatly increased. I am afraid, 
however, that my noble Friend is too 
sanguine when he says that the Natives 
are with us on this question. That is 
the precise difficulty with which we have 
tocontend. There may be some persons 
who see the thing in the light in which 
we see it; but generally this proposal to 
limit the hours of factory labour is 
looked upon as a great conspiracy for 
the purpose of promoting the interests 
of Manchester manufacturers. There is 
no subject more commonly discussed, 
and writers in the Native journals dwell 
on the wickedness of the English, who 
are trying to stifle Native manufactures 
in India under the guise of philanthropy. 
I am, therefore, glad that my noble 
Friend is coming forward in this matter, 
for his philanthropy is, at all events, 
above suspicion ; he cannot be suspected 
of joining in this dark conspiracy, and 
trying to stifle the infant manufactures 
of India in the interests of Manchester. 
I hope that his well-known efforts on 
behalf of the factory operatives of his 
own country will show that he is actuated 
by none but philanthropic motives in 
desiring that the Government shall take 
the same measures for the protection of 
the women and children, the factory 
operatives of India. Meanwhile, this is 
the difficulty in the way of the Govern- 
ment; but it will not be an insuperable 
difficulty. The history of the Govern- 
ment of India shows, I think, that it 
will not be deterred by any political 
obstacles from doing what it believes to 
be its duty. In its suppression of suttee 
and of infanticide it was urged on from 
a sheer sense of duty, in opposition to 
the traditions and customsof a vast popu- 
lation, and in the face of considerable 
political danger. Happily, the efforts of 
the Government have resulted in a dis- 
continuance of those practices. Your 
Lordships may rest assured that the 
Indian Government will show no short- 
coming in the discharge of its high 
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duties, and will do its best to apply to 
the population of India the legislation 
which, under the auspices of my noble 
Friend, has been already so beneficial to 
England. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART 
BILL—(No. 221.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said, the Department of 
Science. and Art was incorporated by 
Royal Charter, under the provisions of 
which it had acquired buildings in South 
Kensington, had established a museum, 
and had received various bequests. A 
gentleman whose name was well known 
to their Lordships—Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth—presented to the nation in 1868 
an annuity of £3,000 a-year, which was 
vested in this Department of Science 
and Art, for the purpose of founding 
scholarships to promote the instruction 
of young men in the theory and practice 
of mechanics and the cognate sciences. 
These scholarships had proved to be of 
great use. The same public-spirited gen- 
tleman possessed a considerable estate in 
the North of England, called the Stan- 
well Estate, and he wished to make it 
over to the public, subject to his life in- 
terest, for the purpose of securing. this 
sum of £3,000 a-year for the scholar- 
ships, and devoting the remainder of 
the estate to similar objects. This could 
not, however, be done without a relaxa- 
tion of the Statutes of Mortmain, and 
as it was not intended to create a per- 
petual trust, but to leave the matter 
always open to the control of Parlia- 
ment, Her Majesty’s Government thought 
those statutes might be relaxed in the 
case of this or a similar gift. The ob- 
ject of the present measure, therefore, 
was to empower the Science and Art 
Department to hold the land subject to 
the control of Parliament. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 

House adjourned at Seven o’clock, to 
Monday next, half past 
Two o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 30th July, 1875. 
The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrity—considered in Committee 
—Miscettangous Estimates— Civ Ser- 
vice Estimates.—Class IV. — Epvucarion, 
Science, AND ART. 

Pustic Birts— First Reading—Statute Law 
Revision * [278.] 

Second Reading—Unseaworthy Ships * [281]; 
Expiring Laws Continuance * [262]; Eccle- 
siastical Commission Act Amendment * [266]. 

Committee—Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1867, 
Amendment (re-comm.) * [230]—x.r.; Local 
Government Board’s Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (Abingdon, Barnsley, &c.) (re- 
comm.) * [241]—x.P. 

Committee — Report —Sanitary Law (Dublin 
Amendment * [268]; Copyright of Designs 
270}. 

otis as amended —Government Officers 
Security * [188]. 


COUNTY COURTS—IMPRISONMENT 
FOR DEBT—CASE OF WILLIAM SMALL- 
BONES.—QUESTION, 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS asked Mr. 
Attorney General, Whether he has been 
enabled to make the further inquiries he 
promised as to the grounds upon which 
Mr. Baron Huddleston discharged from 
custody William Smallbones, who was 
illegally imprisoned for eight months 
under the order of the County Court 
Judge at Farnham; whether the result 
of such inquiries has not been to confirm 
the statement of the learned Baron made 
in his letter to the Attorney General of 
the 24th of July, communicated to the 
House on the 26th; and, whether he 
will state to the House on whose autho- 
rity and information it was that the Law 
Department of the Treasury communi- 
cated to the Attorney General the state- 
ment read by him on the 22nd instant, 
which the learned Baron declared to be 
‘absolutely untrue” so far as he is 
concerned ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, 
I much regret that the hon. Member for 
Derry should have thought it consistent 
with his duty again to bring the case of 
William Smallbones under the conside- 
ration of the House; and the more so as 
his Question is based upon an assump- 
tion, which he doubtless believes to be, 
but which is not, well-founded. I have 
never promised, as asserted in the first 
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part of the Question, that I would make 
further inquiries as to the grounds upon 
which Mr. Baron Huddleston discharged 
Smallbones from prison; on the con- 
trary, I distinctly informed the House 
on Monday last what those grounds 
were, as communicated to me by the 
learned Judge, and added that I, of 
course, accepted his statement, though 
it contradicted the information which 
had been given to me, and I expressed 
my regret that I should have been mis- 
informed. The only inquiry which I 
stated would be made, was an inquiry 
into the cause of the inaccuracy of the 
information which had been afforded to 
me as to the proceedings before the 
Judge in Chambers ; that was an inquiry 
based upon the accuracy of the state- 
ment of the learned Judge and the in- 
accuracy of the information supplied to 
me. I must, therefore, answer the first 
and second parts of the Question of the 
hon. Member by stating that I have not 
made any such inquiries as those sug- 
gested by him. As regards the third 
part of the Question, I can only state 
that I have not the means myself of 
making any sufficient investigation into 
matters such as those referred to in his 
Question ; that I can only prosecute such 
inquiries by means of others; and that, 
even had I the means, I have not, at 
this period of the year, the time at my 
disposal necessary for such a purpose. 
Under these circumstances, the only in- 
formation of which I am_ possessed 
having been hastily acquired, I do not 
think that I should be exercising a wise 
discretion were I to make any statement 
to the House upon the subject. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS gave Notice 
that as the question related to the jiberty 
of the subject, he would call attention 
to the case on going into Committee of 


Supply. 


PERU—THE CREW OF THE “TALIS- 
MAN.” —QUESTION. 


Dr. C. CAMERON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the crew of the steamship 
‘‘Talisman,”’ shipped in Glasgow in 
May 1874, and arrested in November 
last by the Peruvian authorities at 
Quintereas for alleged complicity in the 
illegal landing of arms, have been tried 





and convicted of that offence, or whe- 
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ther they are still detained in prison un- 
convicted; whether the statement pur- 
porting to be written by the second 
officer of the ‘‘ Talisman,” and pub- 
lished in ‘“‘The Times” of the 26th 
instant, to the effect that the crew were 
all confined without other clothes than 
they brought with them when arrested, 
in a large underground cell, damp, badly 
ventilated, full of vermin, and devoid of 
the common requirements of decency 
and cleanliness, and in company with 
sixty of ‘ the lowest class ruffians of the 
country,’ is justified by fact; and, whe- 
ther it is true, as stated by the officer 
referred to, that the British Consul had 
taken no notice of three letters addressed 
to him by the imprisoned crew ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, down to our 
latest advices from Peru, June 10, the 
crew of the Zalisman, who have been in 

rison since November last, had not 

een tried. That, we are told, is owing 
to the fact that the crew could not be 
put on their trial until the Courts had 
disposed of the case of the vessel. She 
had been condemned as a good prize, but 
as appeal had been made against the 
sentence the crew could not be tried 
pending the result of this appeal. With 
regard to the place of their confinement, 
the treatment they receive, and the posi- 
tion of their fellow-prisoners, our Consul 
at Lima has reported that he has several 
times visited the crew. The master was 
confined in a room apart from the rest of 
the prison with three other political 
prisoners, two of whom are of the rank 
of colonel. The crew were in the com- 
mon prison, but as to their being in 
“company with sixty of the lowest class 
ruffians of the country,” as stated in the 
Question, it appeared that they were 
confined with other unconvicted Peruvian 
prisoners, among whomare some captains 
and lieutenantsin the army. At the re- 
quest of the Consul some more mattresses 
had been ordered to be sent to the crew 
from the Zalisman, and their food, for 
prison diet, appeared good and sufficient. 
The Consul was doing all he could to 
press on the trial of the crew, and seeing 
that they were receiving fair treatment 
in prison, and we have received no com- 
plaint from any quarter of his neglect of 
their interests, I am not aware that he 
took no notice of three letters addressed 
to him by them. 
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JUDICIAL STATISTICS OF SCOTLAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether there is any difficulty in 

iving similar information in the Judicial 

tatistics of Scotland to that contained in 
the Returns for England and Ireland as 
to the birthplaces and state of education 
of prisoners in Scotland ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that if the right hon. Member 
would look this year at the official 
statistics for Scotland, pages 48 and 49, 
he would find his Question to some ex- 
tent anticipated. The only difficulty was 
as to the birthplace ; but if that informa- 
tion could be obtained in another year, 
he would take care that it should be 
given. 


RULES OF MILITARY WARFARE— 
CONFERENCE AT ST. PETERSBURG. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BECKETT - DENISON asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If any intimation has been re- 
ceived of the intention of the Russian 
Government to renew their invitation to 
a Conference at St. Petersburg on the 
usages of warfare ; and, if the views of 
Her Majesty’s Government as to the un- 
desirability of taking part in such Con- 
ference have undergone any change since 
the meeting of Parliament in February 
last ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, in answer to the 
first part of the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman, I have to state that no in- 
vitation has been given to Her Majesty’s 
Government to attend any future Con- 
ference at St. Petersburg on the usages 
of war. With regard to the second part 
of the Question, I have to state that the 
views of Her Majesty’s Government have 
undergone no change on that subject. 
They continue to entertain the same opi- 
nion already expressed in despatches 
which have been laid on the Table of the 
House. 


TURKEY—CONSULAR TRIBUNALS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD (for Sir H. 
Drummonp Wotrr) asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government are taking 
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any steps, in conjunction with other 
European Powers and the Porte, to sub- 
stitute for consular tribunals a more con- 
venient and uniform system of jurisdic- 
tion -_ foreigners in Ottoman terri- 


tory 

Mr. DISRAELI : Sir, the only in- 
stance in which the Government have 
agreed with other European Powers and 
the Porte to substitute other tribunals 
for those now in existence is in Egypt. 
Arrangements for this purpose are nearly 
completed. The French Sasa have 
not yét ratified their Convention with 
Egypt. A Correspondence has passed 
with regard to a reformed system in 
Tunis, but no progress had been made in 
that direction. 


POST OFFICE—STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DODDS asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he is aware that, 
in the town of Stockton upon Tees, with 
a population of 40,000, the postal and 
telegraph business of the town, and a 
wide district adjacent, is conducted in a 
room only seven feet eight inches in 
height, the cubical contents of which are 
7,980 feet ; that in this room thirty-five 
clerks and other persons are frequently 
employed at one time, giving to each 
person an average of 228 cubic feet of 
space ; that the room contains fifteen gas 
burners, and that, besides the persons 
employed in it, part of the space is con- 
stantly crowded with persons transacting 
business; and, whether he can hold out 
any hope that a speedy remedy will be 
applied, and more adequate accommo- 
dation afforded ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, he would admit that the present 
post office at Stockton was quite inade- 
quate for the growing wants of the 
town. The Post Office authorities had 
long been endeavouring to find suitable 
premises for the purpose, or a site for 
the erection of a new building, but up 
to the present moment all their endea- 
vours had failed. No efforts, however, 
would be spared to bring the matter to 
a successful termination. 


IMPRISONMENT BY JUDGE OF PRO- 
BATE COURT—CASE OF THOMAS 
DWYER.— QUESTION. 


Mr. FRENCH (for the O’Conor Dow) 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
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Blasting Powder. 


Whether his attention has been called 
to the case of Thomas Dwyer, who has 
been confined in the Gaol of Roscommon 
since the 24th June 1873, under a war- 
rant of the Judge of the Court of Probate 
in Dublin, for an alleged Contempt of 


Court by the non-payment of costs given 
against him in that Court; whether such 
an imprisonment for upwards of two 
years is legal, having regard to the Acts 
for the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt; and, whether the Executive Go- 
vernment have taken or will take any 
steps for the discharge of the said pri- 
soner, who is still detained in custody ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Puiunxer): Sir, since 
the hon. Member for Roscommon (the 
O’Conor Don) was good enough to post- 

ne his Question from last Wednesday, 

have communicated with the Judge of 
the Probate Court under whose order 
the prisoner Dwyer was sent to Roscom- 
mon Gaol, and he has favoured me with 
the following information :— 

“Dwyer was defendant in a probate suit in 
which there was a verdict and a decree against 
him with costs. He was arrested for non-pay- 
ment of these costs under the provisions of the 
Probate Act, and it was my duty to make the 
order for his imprisonment, unless I was pre- 
vented by the operation of the Irish Act for the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt. That Act, 
which was passed in 1872, and came into opera- 
tion on the Ist of January, 1873, forbids arrest 
for money payable ‘in respect of a cause or suit 
arisen after the passing of the Act ;’ but in this 
case the cause of suit was complete on the 14th 
of June, 1872, and the Act did not pass until the 
6th of the following August.” 


Sir, I have no right to question, nor do 
I for a moment question, the complete 
propriety of the view thus taken by the 
very learned Judge, nor have the Execu- 
tive Government any intention, or, in- 
deed, any power, to interfere for the 
release of the prisoner; but I may say 
that, if I am rightly informed of the 
circumstances of his position, there is no 
hardship in the case, as he can at any 
time and without expense apply for his 
discharge under the 24th and 25th sec- 
tions of the Irish Bankruptcy Act of 
1872. 


MINES—USE OF BLASTING POWDER. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 


tary of State for the Home Department, 
If the Mines Inspectors have tendered 


to him their individual and collective 
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opinions on the subject of using Blasti 
Towiden in firing Mane, whether he 
about to take any action on the Recom- 
mendations of the Reports; and, whe- 
ther he will lay the Reports upon the 
Table of the House? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had taken the opinions of the 
Mines Inspectors, individually and col- 
lectively, on the use of blasting powder 
in mines. The individual opinions were 
asked for and received as confidential 
communications; but, having received 
them, he thought it right that the In- 
spectors should be called together to con- 
sider the matter and make a collective 
Report, which was a formal document. 
He had no objection to lay it on the 
Table of the House, if the hon. Member 
would move for it. It had been in his 
hands but a very short time, and the 
Government were not prepared, without 
further consideration, to say whether 
they would take any action upon it. 


SPAIN—THE CIVIL WAR—BOMBARD- 
MENT OF SPANISH VILLAGES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’CLERY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If Her Majesty’s Government have re- 
ceived any official intelligence relative 
to the bombardment and destruction of 
several towns and villages on the Can- 
tabrian coast of Spain by the naval 
forces of the Alfonsist Government, 
whereby, according to the reports in the 
newspapers, thousands of persons have 
been rendered homeless, and also of the 
devastation of thecorn-producing districts 
of the north of Spain by the Alfonsist 
troops; and, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would make representations to 
the Government of Madrid, with a view 
of mitigating the sufferings of the non- 
combatant population ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
Her Majesty’s Government had received 
intelligence of the bombardment of cer- 
tain villages on the Cantabrian coast 
and other villages by the Spanish steam 
frigate Vittoria. As to the statement of 
the hon. Gentleman, that thousands of 

ersons were rendered homeless, he 

Newel that such results must be ex- 
pected in a country given up to the 
calamities of war. As at present ad- 
vised, he did not think that any repre- 
sentation to the Government of Madri 
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of the kind referred to in the second 
part of the hon. Gentleman’s Question 
would have the desired effect. 


WEST AFRICA—EXCHANGE OF TERRI. 
TORY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether there is any truth 
in the report that an exchange of terri- 
tory upon the West Coast of Africa 
between Great Britain and France is in 
process of negotiation ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, a corre- 
spondence pe this subject has, as my 
right hon. Friend’s own official recollec- 
tions will, no doubt, recall to his mind, 
been in progress for a considerable time. 
I may, however, take this opportunity 
of stating that the reports which have 
recently appeared in the newspapers, 
and which have probably revived my 
right hon. Friend’s interest in this ques- 
tion, are incorrect, and that no conclu- 
sion has been arrived at. I need hardly 
add that the feelings of all parties having 
a claim upon the consideration of the 
Government will be fully considered in 
any arrangement arrived at. 


Afterwards— 


Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA asked, 
When the Correspondence on South 
African Affairs, and relating to the dis- 
puted territory in which the Diamond 
Fields are situated, will be supplied to 
the House ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I am happy 
to say that some Papers upon the subject 
are ready, and will be immediately laid 
upon the Table. They will be an instal- 
ment of others that will follow in due 
course. 


THE TICHBORNE TRIAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
with reference to the Tichborne trial, 
Whether, during the progress of the 
trial a printed notice Ba by the Go- 
vernment in Australia was not sent to 
the Solicitor of the Treasury and ex- 
hibited in his office, whereby a reward 
of £1,000 was offered for the apprehen- 
sion of Arthur Orton on a charge of 
murder; and also another like paper 
offering a reward of £300 on a charge 
of horse stealing; whether a detective 
officer, to whom the person of Arthur 
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Orton was well known, was not sent to 
England by the authorities in Australia 
for the purpose of identifying him; and, 
whether such officer did not make known 
to the authorities here that the defend- 
ant was not Arthur Orton, but that he 
was a person known to him in Australia 
as Thomas Castro? ‘ 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that he had only just time since he 
saw the Question of the hon. Member on 
the Notice Paper to consult the present 
Solicitor to the Treasury, who was 
Assistant Solicitor during the Tichborne 
trial, but who took the principal share 
in conducting the business under Mr. 
Gray, who died some time ago. He 
could, therefore, do nothing more than 
repeat the answer he had received. Mr. 
Stephenson, the present Solicitor, said 
he was quite convinced that if Mr. Gray 
had received any such notice as that re- 
ferred to in the Question he would have 
sent it to him; but he never saw or 
heard of any notice of the kind, nor was 
such a notice, or any notice to that 
effect, exhibited in the Treasury Soli- 
citor’s office. Mr. Stephenson knew 
nothing of a detective having been sent 
over to this country by the authorities 
of Australia; and if such an officer 
made known to the authorities here that 
the Claimant was not Arthur Orton, he 
(Mr. Stephenson) never heard of such an 
occurrence, and he did not believe that 
the late Mr. Gray or any other person 
had. If he (Mr. Cross) could make 
further inquiries on the point through 
the police, he should be happy to do so. 

Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
he (Mr. Whalley) furnished him with 
certain affidavits, for he had not placed 
the Question on the Paper without satis- 
fying himself as to the facts and the 
bona fides of his information—would the 
right hon. Gentleman cause inquiry to 
be made into the truth of the allegations 
contained in his Question ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS made no 
reply. 

Mr. WHALLEY then said he would 
postpone until Monday next the follow- 
ing Question, of which he had given 
Notice :—Whether the Secretary to the 
Treasury would lay upon the Table of 
the House a further Return of the ex- 
penditure in the Tichborne Case com- 
pleted up the present time, and when; 
and whether the Return already made, 
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or which may be so made, will include 
the services or the expenses incurred by 
the detective police officers who were 
specially employed in relation to this 
prosecution ? 


BREACH OF ORDER—MR. PLIMSOLL 
AND MR. BATES. 
QUESTION. PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. BATES: I wish, Sir, to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury, If the Go- 
vernment will assent to the appointment 
of a Select Committee to inquire into 
the allegations of the honourable junior 
Member for Derby regarding my con- 
duct as a shipowner ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, it is my wish 
and it is my duty whenever the conduct 
of a Member of this House, wherever 
he may sit, is impugned in a matter of 
— honour, to assist in every way 

possibly can, and to give him an op- 
portunity to vindicate that conduct. I 
must confess myself I do not think that 
on the present occasion the Question of 
my hon. Friend was necessary. There 
was no doubt—though I refer with un- 
affected pain to recent occurrences—that 
a Member of this House, under circum- 
stances of great excitement, committed 
a great and terrible indiscretion in 
charging Members of this House even 
criminally. But that Member has made 
to the House, which he offended, and 
to you, Sir, whose reprimand he ap- 
peared in his place, if necessary, to re- 
ceive, what I consider, and the House 
and you considered, an ample and com- 
plete apology. I believe that the words 
of that Member, and the expression of 
contrition which he used with respect to 
having violated the Orders of this House, 
entirely and principally cover that out- 
rage upon those Orders which was com- 
mitted by referring by name to Members 
of this House as connected with circum- 
stances so painful and disgraceful. My 
hon. Friend who has appealed to me by 
this Question had an opportunity of im- 
mediately vindicating himself in a full 
House; and I think he did it in a pro- 
per and dignified manner. He made 
this statement—that it was his great 
misfortune, in the course of three years, 
to have lost, I think he said, five ships. 
He stated to the House that they were 
ships of the highest quality; that they 
were registered as ships of the highest 
quality ; that they were iron ships; and 
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that they were very lightly insured. I 
have no doubt that my hon. Friend in 
making these statements said what he 
would have no difficulty whatever in 
proving; and certainly, so far as my 
own feelings are concerned, I think no 
reproach lies on my hon. Friend in con- 
nection with the unfortunate transactions 
which have so much interested the House 
during the last 10 days. Nevertheless, 
every man must be the judge of his own 
honour ; and if my hon. Friend still feels 
it would be a satisfaction to him, asa 
Member of this House and the Repre- 
sentative of a large constituency, that 
there should be an investigation into 
this matter by a Committee of this House, 
I shall not only not oppose such a Mo- 
tion, but shall _ every facility to my 
hon. Friend in the formation of the Com- 
mittee for such an inquiry. 


UNSEA WORTHY SHIPS BILL.—[Bu 274.] 
(Sir Charles Adderley, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Sir Charles Adderley.) 


Mr. MONK, who had given Notice 
that he would move an Amendment, to 
the effect that no measure would satisfy 
the just expectations of the country 
which did not contain efficient provisions 
against the overloading or improperly 
loading vessels about to proceed to sea, 
said, he did not so much complain of the 
Bill for what it contained as for what it 
did not contain. Everyone must have 
sympathized with the President of the 
Board of Trade, when the painful neces- 
sity of withdrawing the Merchant Ship- 
ping Bill was forced upon him by the 
Government. He did not blame the 
right hon. Gentleman ; but he did blame 
the Cabinet, in which, unfortunately, 
the Board of Trade was not directly 
represented. He was very sorry to see 
a temporary measure of that nature in- 
troduced, for he considered the provisions 
of the Bill to be wholly inadequate to 
the requirements of the case. Persons 
quite as competent as the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade to form an opinion maintained 
that a compulsory load line was essential 
for the safety of merchant vessels, and 
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he would ask him whether it was not 
possible that, under the Bill, some pro- 
visions should be made for the fixing of 
such a load line for each vessel by some 
competent authority? As Notices of 
Amendments to that effect had been 
given, he should not move his Resolu- 
tion, and should give his support to the 
second reading. 

Mr. BATES: I rise, Sir, alike with 
regret and reluctance—regret that the 
hon. junior Member for Derby (Mr. 
Plimsoll), when he had the opportunity, 
did not come forward and acknowledge 
that he had done me a grievous wrong. 
My maxim through life has been, when 
I found, either from intemperance of 
language or ignorance, I had done an- 
other wrong, to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging my error and 
asking forgiveness. Had the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby followed that course yes- 
terday, I should not have been neces- 
sitated to ask your permission to put the 
Question on the Paper which I have read 
from my place to-day—namely, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
would, on the part of the Government, 
assent to my request to grant mea Select 
Committee to inquire into the truth or 
falsehood of charges or allegations 
brought against me as a shipowner and 
a man, in order that you, Sir, the House 
of Commons, and the whole world can 
decide Aye or No as to my fitness longer 
to occupy the proud position of a seat in 
this House. I will take this opportu- 
nity of expressing my grateful thanks to 
the right hon. Gentleman for his answer 
to my request, and also for the kindly 
expressions he has used towards myself, 
and I may assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man that in the result he will find that, 
although I am aware he has only a very 
poor supporter in me as far as} making 
myself heard in debate is concerned, yet 
he has a truthful one, and one whom he 
may safely add to his already other 
numerous Friendsin the House. I said, 
Sir, I rose with reluctance, and that, is 
because yesterday week I asked the in- 
dulgence of hon. Members while I said 
a few words in reply to the attack made 
upon me without any warning or notice 
of any kind by the hon. junior Member 
for Derby, and which was so cheerfully 
conceded to me by the House. Sir, I 
am obliged again to-day to ask the same 
indulgence, and I trust before I sit down 
hon. Members will consider I have not 
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asked this unreasonably. WhenI made 
the statement I did on Thursday last, I 
was not prepared to answer the charges 
so fully as I could have wished, and 
simply for this reason—that from the 
period I first had the honour to appear 
here as one of the Representatives of the 
good people of the borough of Plymouth, 
I have devoted my time to their service, 
and taken no active management what- 
ever in my business affairs. I do not 
make this statement with a view of 
shirking any responsibility ; just the re- 
verse ; for I fully confirm every action of 
those I left in my place; and if I had to 
do the work over again, I should just 
act as they had done. They are, Sir— 
I am proud to say it—my sons. I have 
alluded to these matters for the purpose 
of showing hon. Members that I was 
hardly in a position on Thursday week 
last to reply so fully as I now can do 
to the statement made by the hon. junior 
Member for Derby, and to repel, not 
only by my own assertions, but by proof 
of documents that I hold in my hand, a 
statement that I hesitate not to designate 
as cruel, unwarranted, and untruthful. 
First, Sir, I would correct a slight in- 
accuracy in what I said last Thursday 
week—namely, that I had lost five of the 
six ships named by the hon. Member for 
Derby in the years 1873, 1874, and 1875. 
Since that day I have learnt that, al- 
though one of the ships left England in 
June, 1873, yet she left Calcutta early in 
1874. On her return, therefore, she 
could not have been lost in 1873. How- 
ever, I think this is immaterial. The 
ships were lost in 1874 or 1875. I also 
stated that the six ships named were 
classed Al. They were so classed ; but, 
in addition to this, I find four of the six 
were also classed double A 1 in Lloyd’s 
Register, three of them with a star, and 
which denotes they were constructed 
of heavier or stronger material than 
required by Lloyd’s rules. I have 
taken the particulars of each ship 
from the certificates kindly furnished 
me by the secretaries to the classifica- 
tion committees, and to whom I am in- 
debted ; for, as hon. Members will under- 
stand, the originals of these documents 
were all lost in the respective ships ; and, 
with the permission of the House, I will 
occupy their time only a few moments 
longer by reading these particulars. The 
Melbourne, iron ship, 1,636 tons register, 
was classed *AA 1 in Lloyd’s, with the 
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Fee Mae rg being heavier plated 
than the rules of Lloyd’s require, also 
classed Al 20 years in the Liverpool 
Surveyors’ or Underwriters’ Book, as 
shown by the duplicate certificate now 
in my hand—she was specially surveyed 
by Lloyd’s in Dundee in June, 1873, as 
also shown by the duplicate certificate 
now in my hand. This ship sailed, I 
believe, in June, 1873, forCalcutta direct, 
and, if I am not mistaken, sailed again 
from Calcutta for London in January, 
1874, along with two other vessels of 
equally high class, one of which also 
belonged to me—namely, the William 
Fairbairn. This vessel put into the 
Mauritius a wreck. The other two were 
never heard of. The Tethys, iron ship, 
1,219 tons register, *AA1 at Lloyd’s, 
built under special survey and classed 
with the star, denoting extra strength, 
also classed A 1 in red in the Liverpool 
Book, as shown by the official certificate 
I now hold in my hand—this ship was 
specially surveyed by Lloyd’s in London 
on the 24th February, 1874, and sailed 
for Sydney with a general cargo in 
March, 1874; arrived at Sydney, all 
well; loaded a cargo of coal for San 
Francisco, and sailed sometime about 
August; was never heard of afterwards, 
and whether lost in 1874 or 1875 no one 
can say positively. The Zuscine, iron 
ship, 1,594 tons register, classed Al in 
the Liverpool Book for 20 years, and 
continued for eight years as first-class— 
this ship loaded a cargo of coals in the 
Tyne in June, 1874, for the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, sailed a few days 
afterwards along with two other iron 
ships, and one wooden ship. The Husine 
and the two other iron ships of the 
highest class were burnt at sea about 
the same time and about the same place ; 
the wooden ship arrived at her destina- 
tion, Bombay. The Nora Greame, iron 
ship, of 1,001 tons register, classed A 1 
20 years in the Liverpool Book, as per 
certificate I hold in my hand, specially 
surveyed in October, 1874, as shown by 
this certificate, loaded a cargo of coals 
and sailed shortly afterwards, was spoken 
or seen off Madeira, all well, and never 
heard of afterwards; whether lost in 
1874 or 1875 no one can ever say. The 
Foundling, iron ship, 1,186 tons register, 
classed AA1 in Lloyd’s, as shown by 
the duplicate official certificate from 
Tloyd’s I have here, and also classed at 
Liverpool, and specially surveyed by 
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Lloyd’s on the 14th of September, 1874, 
as also shown in the official document, 
loaded a cargo of coal, sailed from Liver- 

ool in June, 1874, and was burnt at sea 
in November, and has been repeatedly 
seen and reported as being still afloat, 
but, of course, a mereshell. The Sydney 
Dacres, iron ship, 1,380 tons register, 
classed at Lloyd’s *AA1, built under 
special survey, as shown by the official 
document I hold in my hand, and which 
also shows she was specially surveyed 
in February, 1874, she is also classed 
in the Liverpool Book A 1 20 years, in 
red. This thip sailed from Liverpool, I 
think, for California, arrived there safely, 
loaded a cargo of wheat for Liverpool, 
was abandoned off the Skelligs, West 
Coast of Ireland, in February, 1875, 
afterwards picked up by tugs sent for 
her, and brought to Liverpool, dis- 
charged her cargo, rudder replaced, and 
all damage made good by Messrs. Laird 
Brothers, and is now on her voyage 
again to California. It was necessary 
this ship should be valued in her 
damaged state, in order to ascertain for 
the salvors the value of the property 
saved. For this purpose the salvors 
appointed one valuer, and the owners for 
account of underwriters appointed the 
other valuer. Ultimately, they agreed 
for the purposes of the suit that the 
value in her damaged state was £14,000 
odd. The ship was only insured for 
£12,000. Consequently, I submit that 
the only mode I have of proving 
what I stated the other night—namely, 
as to my mode of instirance — is that 
one out of the six ships condemned 
by the hon. junior Member for Derby 
was providentially not lost—and that in 
her damaged state she was valued at 
£2,400 odd more than insured for, and 
that when repaired and made ready for 
sea she was worth £6,000 more than she 
was, or now is, on her present voyage 
insured for. Now, Sir, I come to a vital 
point—the insurance. The six ships 
named by the hon. junior Member for 
Derby were insured for no less and no 
more when ready for sea with stores and 
provisions on board for 12 months than 
£64,000. The ships registered 8,016 
tons, which gives £7 19s. 1]d. per ton, 
and, as already said, all classed Al 20 
years. But I find that four of the six 
were also classed in Lloyd’s A*A1; 
three of them with the extra*. I hold 


in my hand an affidavit from the Admi- 
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ralty brokers—sworn to before the ma- 
gistrates on the 26th of July, 1875, 
stating that the six ships alluded to by 
the hon. junior Member for Derby were 
worth in the market £105,235, or 
£13 2s. 6d. per ton; consequently, at 
the time of sailing they were uninsured 
to the extent of £41,235. Now, it is 
not every shipowner that dare make 
such an admission. All shipowners have 
not been blessed with the world’s gear 
to the extent that I have been. But, 
Sir, though poor, there are many honest 
ones, I know; aye, Sir, and as good as 
the best of us. But, Sir, what might 
have been the result, if such an one had 
been attacked as I have been? Why, 
if he had stated probably the truth re- 
garding his losses, his credit would have 
gone, and he would have been ruined. 
If he had not proved his loss by the loss 
of his ships, he would have been con- 
demned by such a statement as made by 
the hon. Member for Derby. I trust, 
Mr. Speaker, I have made this matter 
clear to you and hon. Members. I trust 
I have proved beyond a shadow of a 
doubt that the accusation brought against 
me by the hon. junior Member for Derby 
is as unjust as it is untrue, and in con- 
clusion [ have only to thank hon. Mem- 
bers for allowing me to make this state- 
ment, and to say that I have made it 
from original documents now in my 
hand, and I beg every hon. Member to 
do me the favour to examine and com- 
pare them. 

Mr. PLIMSOLL said, that when 
silence was desirable and seemed likely 
to facilitate the progress of the Bill 
brought in by the Government to re- 
medy the state of things which existed 
in the Merchant Marine, he observed 
silence. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, it appeared to him that a short 
statement on the subject of the Bill be- 
fore the House would not hinder Busi- 
ness, but would rather facilitate it and 
leave them in a much better position to 
deal with the matter in Committee than 
they would be in if he forebore address- 
ing the House. He could assure the 
House that he had read the Bill with 
the utmost possible pleasure, because it 
appeared to him that if the clauses of 
which his hon. Friend the Member for 
Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed) had given 
Notice were adopted, they would form 
just the other half of the measure, for 
the matter as it now stood before the 
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House seemed like a steam-engine with- 
out a governor. The Bill would entrust 
extraordinary powers to men utterly irre- 
sponsible, who would have to some ex- 
tent to work in the dark, or on inaccu- 
rate information—sometimes, perhaps, 
capriciously. If, however, the Amend- 
ments of his hon. Friend were adopted, 
the officers in question would know 
exactly what they were doing, and would 
exercise their enormous powers with 
wisdom and discretion. It was very 
desirable that the gentlemen for that 
highly responsible position should be 
first-class men, and they should be 
selected with the utmost discrimination, 
and should exercise their powers with 
the utmost caution. They should be 
gentlemen of position who would hold 
their own against the shipowners, and 
not such persons as many of the present 
surveyors, people of no weight in the 
ports, and who had no authority over 
the shipowners, and who were some- 
times carried off to sea and put on a 
boat in mid-ocean to find their way home 
as best they could. He was encouraged 
to hope the proper men would be ap- 

ointed by the names which were on the 

ack of the Bill, for he noticed with 
great pleasure that the Premier and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were jointly 
sponsors with the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Board of Trade for 
the measure. It would be necessary 
that he should, with the leave of the 
House, make a few remarks as to the 
present position of the Mercantile Marine. 
It had not always been what it was now. 
It was in a very bad position in 1839 
and the previous years. In the year he 
had named, however, a Select Commit- 
tee was appointed to inquire, and they 
found the state of things so bad that on 
their Report a Bill was brought in by 
the Government and passed into an Act 
the same Session to remedy certain evils 
connected with the Mercantile Marine. 
That Act was passed for one year, and 
was re-enacted in 1840. It was again 
re-enacted in 1843, after inquiry by a 
Royal Commission. In both cases it 
was found that the losses were less than 
in previous years, more especially as re- 
garded timber-laden ships, where the 
number of the losses was reduced from 
56 to 23, with the saving of 200 lives 
of seamen. In no one instance was it 
found that any of those horrible cases 
stated in the Report of the Committee 
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of 1839, as to the crews being reduced 
to the necessity of existing on the re- 
mains of their comrades, had occurred. 
This measure was re-enacted and ex- 
tended in 1853, but then came a change 
to which it was necessary to refer. In 
or about 1847 a powerful agitation pre- 
vailed to break down monopoly in the 
interests of the public. A great number 
of persons became so enamoured of Free 
Trade and freedom of commerce that in 
the course they had adopted they disre- 
garded the spirit of those who had ori- 
ginated the agitation and clung to the 
latter merely, and, under the name of 
Free Trade, allowed merchants and ship- 
owners to do as they liked—forgetful of 
the objects of those who had first advo- 
cated Free Trade and to the changes 
which had since proved so beneficial. It 
was in no unkind spirit that he referred 
to the course taken by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birming- 
ham in opposing the Factory Acts when 
they were first brought before that 
House. The right hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, was a statesman and possessed 
large sympathies, and was not ashamed 
subsequently to avow that he had been 
mistaken in adopting that course. But 
there were other smaller men of shal- 
lower capacity who were not so easily 
impressed by the circumstances, and one 
of those unfortunately acquired consider- 
able power in one of the administrative 
Departments of the Government; and 
in 1862 the legislation, the effects of 
which he had described, was swept away 
without notice to the public. He had 
turned to the debates upon the subject, 
and he found, that with the exception 
of a word or two uttered by the then 
President of the Board of Trade in the 
House of Commons, on leave to bring 
in a Bill, no word of reference was made 
to such a vital change in the law. Yet 
he might say, without exaggeration, that 
it might be computed that nearly 20,000 
of Her Majesty’s subjects had been 
drowned in consequence of that night’s 
work in the House, when a Schedule 
of the Act passed in silence, and, pro- 
bably, nearly £30,000,000 of property 
had gone to the bottom of the sea. 
He could not trust himself to speak of 
that in any terms whatever at that mo- 
ment. In the Autumn of 1872, in Mon- 
treal, there was a law passed prohibiting 
the loading of grain in bulk, but the 
penalty for infringing that was only 
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$40. Several large steamers thus loaded 
went to sea, and all were lost. In 
the early part of 1873 the Minister of 
Marine brought into the House of Com- 
mons there a Bill, by which the penalty 
was raised to $800, and ships were ab- 
solutely prohibited from sailing in that 
condition, and the consequence had been 
that in the last two winters not one grain 
laden ship from Montreal had come to 
grief, and not one either from that port 
laden with timber. Shortly after similar 
action was taken by Boston and New 
York, and from those two ports not one 
vessel was reported missing during the 
winters of 1873 and 1874. What he 
would ask the House to do with the Bill 
was to restore that salutary law, and to 
put them back into the position in which 
it was shown that legislation saved nearly 
two-thirds of the losses which then 
afflicted the country. Before concluding 
what he had to say upon this point, he 
would point out that the extra cost to 
the shippers from loading grain cargoes 
in bags instead of in bulk was only 64d. 
per quarter, subject to a reduction by 
the sale of the bags on arrival. The 
Bill which had been introduced by the 
Government was intended to endure for 
one year only, and he thought, therefore, 
that it might be safely supplemented by 
the Amendments which would be pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Pem- 
broke, which were necessary to prevent 
overloading, which was recognized as 
being a serious source of loss. The ex- 
perience of the Indian Government on 
the point was most valuable, as it showed 
that where a freeboard of three inches 
for every foot of immersion was re- 
quired, out of 200 ships per annum em- 
ployed, there had been only a loss of 
two, which had been destroyed by fire. 
It would be necessary to have a load 
line introduced into the Bill, for this 
reason — that though the surveyors 
might prevent ships from going from 
their own ports in an improper position, 
they could not do so when loading 
abroad. Since so much attention had 
been paid to this matter, the loss of out- 
ward-bound ships had much decreased, 
whilst the losses of homeward-bound 
vessels had much increased. Many of 
them came with such a cargo across the 
Bay of Biscay that the wonder was how 
they got home at all. That fact simpli- 
fied the action of the House very much, 
because it could adopt the identical 
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words of the clauses in the old Act, 
which would give them firm ground 
under their feet. Now, as to the survey 
of unclassed ships. It might be enlarged 
a little, as the Bill was only for 12 
months, with great advantage, he 
thought. In Lloyd’s List there were 
15,000 ships, of which 7,000 were un- 
classed, and 2,654 of the unclassed ships 
had forfeited their class for lack of re- 
pairs. He would ask the Government 
to take power, at any rate, to survey 
them during the 12 months. Was there 
any reason whatever to suppose that the 
hidden history of ships was different 
now from what it was years ago? What 
was the state of things in former times? 
From a Parliaméntary Blue Book, which 
could not be called sensational, he found 
that in a ship called the Lucy, after 19 
days’ privation, only two of the crew 
were left alive. In another case the 
crew were left without water or provi- 
sions until reduced to the necessity of 
sacrificing four of their number by lot 
for the preservation of the rest. In the 
Earl of Kellie the second mate and two 
men were reported to be starved to 
death; and in the Caledonia, two who 
were reported to be near death had their 
throats cut for the sake of their blood. 
In another, four bodies were found 
under the maintop all dead, with part of 
one of their comrades hung up, as if in 
a butcher’s shop. In the Anna Maria, 
part of the leg of a woman was found, 
which had evidently served the crew for 
food. Probably, while he was address- 
ing the House, similar scenes of horror 
and suffering were occurring. On the 
whole, he thought that he had made 
out his case, and had shown the neces- 
sity which existed for fresh legislation 
on this subject, and for the adoption of 
the additional clauses which would be 
proposed to be added by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Pembroke to the Government 
Bill in Committee. Before the lapse 
of the ensuing year, he was satisfied 
that the House would be in posses- 
sion of such evidence on the subject 
as would make them grieve that the 
question had not been more effectually 
dealt with years and years ago. He 
would repeat that such scenes as he had 
alluded to were going on now, probably 
at that very moment; and he asked the 
House to stop them. By doing so, they 
would stop an enormous loss of life; and 
while he would rather appeal on this 
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subject to the love of man in man’s 
heart, it was not to be forgotten thas it 
was a question involving also the satety 
of millions of property. In conclusion, 
he would ask the House to put down 
their foot firmly upon any attempt to 
kill the proposals of the Government 
by talking against time. [Ministerial 
Cheers.| The shipowners had known, 
more or less, that the state of things 
he had attempted to describe had 
all the while existed, but they had 
never opened their mouths to ask for 
any legislation on the subject. No 
sooner, however, was legislation at- 
tempted—he spoke in general terms— 
than they invariably talked the remedial 
proposals to death, with the view of ob- 
structing any reform. [‘‘No, no!”] 
Was not that true? [‘‘No,no!”] He 
said, and maintained, that it was true; 
but he would not enlarge upon the point, 
for the cheer which had been raised 
satisfied him that the House was in no 
temper to tolerate conduct of that kind. 
He would say no more, but merely thank 
the House for the attention with which 
they had listened to him. 

Tae OHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER observed that whatever might 
already have been the merits of the hon. 
Member for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) in the 
eyes of his countrymen, it might fairly 
be said that he had added to his claims 
upon their gratitude by the manner in 
which he had conducted himself, not 
only in his speech on the present occa- 
sion, but throughout the whole of the 
discussions in the course of the Session 
on the subject of Merchant Shipping. 
Instead of striving to thrust himself or 
his own measure before the notice of the 
House and occupying time unnecessarily 
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by an exposition of his views, he had | 


ever been ready, when he could, to give 
way to the proposals of others, so that, 
whether it was by one hand or by an- 
other, the great object to which he had 
devoted himself might be forwarded. 
The hon. Member was deserving of 
gratitude, not only for the services he 
had rendered in connection with the 
proposals before the House, but also for 
the example he had set of the spirit in 
which they ought all to proceed, and of 
the truth which he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) thought ought to be im- 
pressed upon the minds of all public 
men—that they should all be more 
anxious that the right thing should be 
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party should have the credit of it. No 
one could deny that the hon. Member, 
by the energy and ability with which he 
had pressed this matter for some years 
upon the public, had done much to bring 
it into the prominence which it now oc- 
cupied; and whatever might be 'the 
ultimate legislation on the subject, and 
by whomsoever the Bill might have been 
framed, the name of the hon. Gentle- 
man would be inseparably associated 
with that legislation. But it must be 
remembered that this was a question 
upon which there was no real difference 
of opinion as to the objects to be at- 
tained, and, moreover, that whatever 
had been the exertions and services of 
the hon. Member for Derby, he had 
neither been the only one, nor the first 
who had laboured in the same cause. 
The hon. Member had himself recalled 
to their memory the course of inquiry 
and legislation on this matter which had 
distinguished the last 30 or 40 years, 
and while he was referring to the Com- 
mittee of 1843, he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) could not help remem- 
bering that his first official work had 
been to prepare an analysis of Reports of 
the evidence placed before that Com- 
mittee, for the use of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Greenwich, who 
was at the time Vice President of the 
Board of Trade. He could well re- 
member also the interest which the Re- 
port of that Committee excited. The 
hon. Gentleman was quite right in say- 
ing that the evidence brought forward 
on that occasion produced a great im- 
pression, and that it led to legislation. 
It led to a valuable Report, and it led to 
legislation founded on that Report. 
Indeed, almost, if not quite, every re- 
commendation of ‘that Committee was 
ultimately adopted, and now formed 
part of the legislation of this country. 
Examinations of masters and mates, a 
new system of inquiry into losses by 
wreck, the establishment of sailors’ 
homes—these and a large number of 
other matters which were then brought 
for the first time under the notice of 
Parliament had been carried into effect. 
From time to time since then there had 
been improvements made by legislation 
in the means of preserving life at sea, 
and in the condition of the Merchant 
Shipping generally. The question of 
overloading, which so very much inte- 
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been frequently under consideration, 
and his noble Friend (Lord Hampton), 
then a Member of that House, took a 
very deep interest in it. If he mistook 
not, the hon. Member for Derby and 
Lord Hampton had been in communica- 
tion on this subject at a very early date. 
The subject was, as he had said, one on 
which they were all agreed, and their 
desire was to provide proper remedies. 
They also admitted that there did exist 
—in spite of all that had been done—in 
spite of all their exertions, Royal Com- 
missions, and Acts of Parliament—in 
spite also of all the efforts of the admi- 
nistrative Departments—he said they 
admitted that there did exist many evils 
which it was most desirable they should 
attempt to remedy. He would not go 
into questions of statistics. He had 
heard statements—which, perhaps, were 
somewhat exaggerated—as to the loss of 
life which occurred. Very wide figures 
had been mentioned, and it might be 
possible to show that they were not at 
all accurate. But the fact was he had 
lived too long among statistics to attach 
the value to them which some people 
were disposed to do, and whether the 
figure was 5,000 or 6,000, or whether it 
was 2,000—which was, perhaps, the 
more accurate calculation—if there was 
any considerable number of our fellow- 
subjects who lost their lives from causes 
which it was in the power of Parliament 
to prevent, it was their duty to exert 
themselves to find a remedy to save 
those lives, no matter what the numbers 
might be, and not to relax their efforts 
till they had done whatever it was pos- 
sible for them to do. They had to con- 
sider, of course, how far the causes 
which undoubtedly did conduce to this 
melancholy state of things were re- 
movable, and how far, especially, they 
were removable by legislation. A very 
large proportion of the loss of life at 
sea arose, as they were well aware, from 
causes which could not be touched by 
any legislation of the character proposed 
by the hon. Member or by any of the 
Amendments which had been put on the 
Paper with reference to the present Bill. 
They talked of the classification of ships, 
of the survey of ships, of overloading, 
of grain cargoes in bulk, and so forth; 
but a very large proportion of the lives 
that were lost were the lives of passengers 
conveyed in ships which had been well 
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surveyed, which were in a sound condi- 
tion, and which either were classed or 
stood so high that if classed they would 
rank among the very best. There was, 
he repeated, a very large proportion of 
human life which was necessarily ex- 
posed to danger at sea, and much loss of 
life unfortunately occurred from causes 
with which, as he had said, legislation 
was powerless to deal. But, neverthe- 
less, there were matters with which 
legislation had dealt, and might deal, 
and no doubt the actual condition 
of ships, {the soundness of their ma- 
terials, the correctness of their con- 
struction, and the circumstances in which 
they were allowed to put to sea in regard 
to equipment, loading, &c., were points 
which Parliament might very properly 
take up. But deal with them how they 
might—deal with them by any system 
of rules which might be embodied in an 
Act of Parliament, or by any powers 
which might be entrusted to a Depart- 
ment—they might depend upon it that 
something more was necessary in order 
to meet the difficulties of each and every 
case. If they relied upon the words of 
an Act of Parliament, they would leave 
themselves open to very great mischiefs 
which they might think they had pre- 
vented, but which they would not be 
able to prevent. The only way in which 
they could really hope to deal effectually 
with these matters was by evoking the 
aid of the owners of ships and those 
who had the management and control of 
them. No doubt, they must be watched 
by a proper Department, and whatever 
Parliament could advantageously do by 
means of legislation they ought to do; 
but whatever they did, they must take 
care not to weaken the responsibility of 
the persons to whom he had referred. 
Now, the object of the Government in 
the Bill which was introduced at the 
beginning of the present Session was to 
improve the provisions of the law for 
the purpose of enforcing the responsi- 
bility of the shipowners, and for the 
purpose of aiding in the work which 
they did. But when they came to deal 
with a question of this sort it was found 
to be very complicated and difficult. It 
required to be approached with ample 
knowledge—it required to be approached 
with temper, with time, and with patience. 
In this, above all other questions, time 
must be given for a full development of 
the views of all persons concerned, and 
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for a fair representation of the conse- 
quences which must result from the pro- 
posed legislation. No doubt, it had 
been-a great advantage to the Govern- 
ment in framing the Bill to have the 
assistance of the valuable Report of the 
Royal Commission by which this subject 
had been considered. But no Report of 
a Royal Commission could take the place 
of discussions in Parliament. A Report 
of a Royal Commission could not be 
challenged in the same way as the clauses 
of a Bill, which put the recommenda- 
tions into a practical shape, which were 
examined by all the persons whom they 
affected, and in discussing which it 
might appear that unexpected conse- 
quences would flow from the legislation, 
and that difficulties not before appre- 
ciated had to be overcome. He was 
bound to say—speaking entirely from 
the impression made upon his own mind 
—that the difficulties of the task had 
grown on him as the discussion of the 
subject proceeded in the House. And 
not only was that so, but also the neces- 
sity was brought home to him of going 
a little further in one particular direc- 
tion than the Bill of the Government 
proposed todo. That particular direc- 
tion in which he saw that discussion 
showed they would have to proceed in 
the future was in the direction of deal- 
ing with the great question of insurance. 
We might do what we would in the way 
of enforcing penalties, but by legisla- 
tion, depend upon it, we should not get 
at the motives of the shipowners—at the 
motives of those who were sometimes 
exposed to temptations, though some- 
times they might have acted from care- 
lessness. The aim of Parliament, there- 
fore, should be in every possible way to 
strengthen the interest of shipowners in 
taking care of their ships and their sea- 
men. Ofcourse, the shipowners of Eng- 
land were like the rest of their country- 
men, men of high feeling and generous 
impulses, and as a body were as anxious 
as men could be for the welfare and 
safety of the crews whom it was their 
pride to have at theircommand. But, 
at the same time, we knew they were 
exposed to great temptations in times of 
pressure, and it was only too possible 
from time to time there might be found 
among them “ black sheep,’’ as they had 
been called the other day—men who 
brought disgrace on their occupation. 
But it should be borne in mind that as 
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long as we attempted to deal with this 
matter provisionally, and only by legis- 
lation, we were trying to regulate a 
great business by discussions in this 
House conducted by persons, a very small 
minority of whom alone had a practical 
acquaintance with the subject—persons 
who could not avoid being influenced by 
feelings most honourable, most humane, 
and most creditable, but which inter- 
fered with calmness of judgment, and 
who might be disposed to look with sus- 
picion upon objections taken by those 
who understood the subject, as if they 
were prompted by interested motives in 
raising them, but who, at the same 
time, might be perfectly incapable of 
doing anything wrong. It was exceed- 
ingly probable that in such a case Par- 
liament might be betrayed into laying 
down regulations not only of an insuffi- 
cient character, but the very insufficiency 
of which might lead to mischief in 
another direction. It should be remem- 
bered that this was a business carried on 
in keen competition with foreigners; a 
business of the highest national interest 
and importance; and a_ business in 
which, if a man knew he was stopped 
from doing something which he believed 
he might safely have done, he would be 
under a great temptation to do some- 
thing else which he knew to be dan- 
gerous, but which Parliament had not yet 
found out, so as by law to prohibit. If, for 
instance, Parliament said, ‘‘Such shall be 
the mode of loading,” but had omitted to 
notice something else which it could not be 
expected to find out, would not the ship- 
owner naturally say—‘‘ Oh, if Parlia- 
ment has not found out this, there is 
less objection to my doing it; for I am 
free to do what I know to be for my own 
interest ?’’? Therefore, the real object 
of Parliament should be, if possible, to 
get at the motive of the shipowner, 
endeavouring to reach him through that, 
and supplementing it by such regula- 
tions as might seem fit. But that wasa 
task of the greatest delicacy and diffi- 
culty, and it was one which ought not to 
be undertaken at the fag-end of a Ses- 
sion with a jaded House. The more 
ready people were to make sacrifices of 
their time—and the House would always 
be anxious to make such sacrifices—the 
more fear there was of being betrayed 
into something dangerous from the very 
anxiety and precipitancy by which they 
were actuated. He would say, then, he 
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was convinced, though the Government 
might be exposed to taunts and criti- 
cisms, that, upon the whole, under the 
circumstances in which they found them- 
selves, they exercised a wise discretion 
—at all events an honest discretion—in 
endeavouring to put off this delicate, 
difficult, and important legislation to the 
next Session with the firm determination 
to take it up in the proper spirit at the 
very beginning of the Session. But the 
immediate question was with reference 
to the Bill before the House, and on 
that subject he could only say it was a 
Bill which proposed to meet what might 
be called an exigency, and as far as pos- 
sible to provide for objects which had to 
be provided for at the present moment. 
It was, after all, a Bill which did not go 
further in principle than the Acts which 
Parliament passed a year or two ago, 
especially the Act of 1873. It followed 
the lines of the Act of 1873 which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had the credit of 
passing, and which he believed to be a 
most valuable Act. It had been shown 
by the experience of the last year or 
two to be most effective in stopping some 
kinds of mischief, and it might be more 
so as time went on, should it be taken 
as the basis of legislation for giving 
greater powers to the officers of the 
Board of Trade. It might be said that 
this was entrusting great powers to irre- 
sponsible and untried men. His right 
hon. Friend when he announced that he 
would bring in this Bill made an apology 
to the House for asking for so much 
power. He said his reason for asking 
for a temporary measure only was that 
they were going to ask for powers which 
Parliament might have refused to grant 
to them in perpetuity. The Government 
admitted that they were assuming a 
very great responsibility, and that the 
President of the Board of Trade and 
his staff were taking on themselves a 
most difficult and important duty. But 
they trusted to the indulgence of Par- 
liament and of the country and to the 
assistance of those who were able to aid 
them in this task which they had thought 
it right to undertake. If the Govern- 
ment were asked how far those who 
might be employed would be competent 
for the duty to be entrusted to them, 
they might, at all events, point to the 
success which had so far attended the 
working of the Act of 1873, and to the 
fact that the men employed had been 
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able to do a great deal of good work. 
They could say that the men employed 
under that Act had made comparatively 
few mistakes, for his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade had 
stated that out of 558 merchant ships 
which were stopped, 515 were found to 
be stopped rightly, while there were 
others which were still in question, and 
with regard to some 50 or 60 stopped 
for being improperly loaded, not one 
had been shown to have been stopped 
improperly. Therefore, the Government 
did say with some confidence that they 
would entrust such men as they could 
find to carry on this business with such 
instructions and superintendence as the 
Government could afford. But it was 
not only to the staff of the Board of 
Trade at present that they would look ; 
they would also look to others for aid. 
And here he might state that they had 
received from Lloyd’s assurances of the 
most encouraging character; that they 
were ready to place their services at the 
disposal of the Government, and give 
what assistance they could in carrying 
the Act into effect. When the House 
got into Committee it might be neces- 
sary to consider whether any provisions 
should be made in order to guard against 
possible abuses of the power proposed 
to be given to the crew of objecting in 
certain cases to go to sea. Nobody 
wished to encourage anything in the 
nature of vexatious or frivolous com- 
plaints. Under the present law, that 
was a difficulty which would have to be 
met; and if it was thought necessary to 
introduce any words to meet the case of 
frivolous and vexatious complaints, the 
Government would be ready to deal with 
the matter. With regard to other points, 
he felt quite sure that the spirit which 
had animated the House in the discus- 
sion which had been held would still 
prevail. There was another subject on 
which he wished to make a remark. The 
Bill of the Government was confined to 
an important, but very narrow object. 
It related only to the power to stop un- 
seaworthy ships going out of this coun- 
try. Still, that went a good way, be- 
cause by the term ‘‘ unseaworthy ships” 
they did not mean ships only which had 
leaks or were of, very bad materials ; 
the words would apply to cases of over- 
loading or improper loading. There- 
fore, in respect to deck cargoes, as 
regarded ships going out from this 
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country, the Board of Trade would have 
ample power to exercise all the authority 
necessary. But, undoubtedly, there was 
another side to the question upon which 
stress had been laid and upon which the 
Bill did not touch, but which the hon. 
Member for Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed) 
proposed to deal with. He alluded to 
the questions of deck load and carriage 
of grain in bulk, the question of load 
line, survey, and other points. There 
was also the question of the imprison- 
ment of seamen. Now, he proposed to 
distinguish between those questions. 
Some of them related to matters which 
would involve the House in long discus- 
sions on very intricate subjects, which, 
in his opinion, would inevitably affect 
the progress of the measure. He would 
join, if he might venture to say so, his 
appeal to that of the hon. Member for 
Derby that they should conduct their 
discussions on this Bill in such a manner 
as to secure that that which they were de- 
termined on passing should pass quickly. 
Therefore he would say, on the part of the 
Government, that they would deprecate 
the introduction into this measure of pro- 
visions which would be likely to lead to 
questions of difficulty and complication. 
If the door were opened to the questions 
raised by the notices, it would be diffi- 


‘cult to close it against other debatable 


questions. Amongst those questions 
was that of the load line, and without 
pronouncing an opinion, for he did not 
feel himself competent to do so, as to the 
propriety of attempting to fix a load 
line, it was one which would lead to long 
discussions on points of very great diffi- 
culty, and one which he should be ex- 
ceedingly sorry to see introduced into 
the question of the Bill upon the present 
occasion. He observed that, in reality, 
what was proposed would take the shape 
of leaving it to the discretion of some 
Commission or public Department to fix a 
load line, and when they looked at the 
proposals that were made, at their diver- 
sity, at the fact that the hon. Member 
for Derby did not propose that his Bill 
should take effect before the Ist of 
January next, and at all the circum- 
stances, he thought there would be a 
general concurrence of opinion on the 
part of a majority of the House that it 
would be unwise to complicate their pro- 
ceedings by introducing the load line 
question. With regard to other ques- 
tions he would admit there was some 
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difference. There were the questions of 
deck cargoes and grain in bulk. As to 
those matters it would be premature at 
that present moment to express the final 
views of the Government upon proposals 
which might be made; but this he was 
prepared to say on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, that they considered, looking to 
the importance of those questions, the 
interest which they had excited, and the 
manner in which the hon. Member for 
Derby had conducted his campaign in 
the matter, that it would be in accord- 
ance with the feelings of the House and 
just to the hon. Member, while it would 
not be disadvantageous generally, that 
they should give a fair opportunity for 
the discussion of those portions of the 
question. Unless they assented to some 
part of the Instruction proposed, the 
hon. Member for Pembroke (Mr. E. J. 
Reed) would be precluded in Committee 
from submitting his clauses, and as they 
did not desire to preclude those considera- 
tions they would be prepared to admit 
an Instruction which mall allow clauses 
upon those points of deck cargoes and 
grain in bulk to be discussed, excluding 
on the other hand questions of load line 
and survey, and provisions with regard 
to the imprisonment of seamen. But to 
avoid misconception of the views of the 
Government he must add that they were 
not prepared off-hand to adopt the sug- 
gestions of the hon. Member for Pem- 
broke. Deck cargoes were a subject of 
anxious consideration at the time to 
which the hon. Member for Derby had 
referred, and the painful Report from 
which extracts had been read was then 
before Parliament ; and it had ever since 
been a question which had from time to 
time attracted public attention. He 
could not at that moment remember upon 
what ground the repeal of the Act took 
place in 1854; but his impression was 
that the provisions were repealed be- 
cause they were found to be unworkable. 
The hon. Member for Derby said pro- 
visions had been made which had 
checked, and almost extinguished, the 
abuse of grain cargoes in the Atlantic 
trade, and he said we ought to legislate 
in the same direction, because those pro- 
visions had been attended with such 
excellent results. But did not hon. 
Members at once perceive the difference 
between the twocases? The legislation 
to which the hon. Member alluded was 
adopted at the port of export and by the 
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country of export; and it was the action 
of the exporting country which must be 
called into operation in order to deal 
with those evils. Nothing could be more 
creditable than the course that had 
been taken in the matter by the Canadian 
Government and the great body of under- 
writers of New York, and they had had 
their reward, for he had just been told 
that since those regulations as to ship- 
ping grain in bulk came into force the 
rate of insurance on grain cargoes from 
San Francisco to this country had fallen 
from five guineas to 45s. a-ton, showing 
where action was taken by those who 
were interested the truth of the obser- 
vation of the hon. Member for Derby, 
that proper legislation and provisions 
would add to the wealth of the country, 
as well as to the safety of our seamen. 
But that action, as he had said, had been 
taken by the exporting country; and 
they had a much more difficult and deli- 
cate task to deal with. How were they to 
regulate grain cargoes in this country? 
They could not by legislation here en- 
sure the adoption of proper regulations 
for shipping grain at Odessa. [Mr. 
Purmsoti: Yes.] They might resolve 
to punish those who had infringed such 
regulations when they came to this coun- 
try; but were they to touch the ship 
which came across, or the ship that did 
not? If the ship came across with safety 
it would be found very hard and difficult 
to punish the man who had brought his 
ship over in safety ; and if they sought to 
punish the man whose ship had been lost, 
where were they to get the evidence? 
They would find that they were entering 
upon a most delicate and difficult task ; 
and although he did not say the subject 
was not worthy of consideration, or that 
they were not prepared to entertain and 
discuss proposals which might be made 
by Gentlemen whose authority was very 
great in matters of the kind, he guarded 
himself and the Government against its 
being supposed that they were insensible 
to the difficulties of the question, or that 
they were prepared to adopt the pro- 
posals which might be made. But they 
would consider them. They did not 
wish to shut them out. Unfortunately, 
he did not hear the Notice given by the 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. Rath- 
bone), but he knew he had paid great 
attention to the subject, and his sugges- 
tion might afford some solution of the 
difficulty. All that the Government de- 
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sired was that the question should be as 
fairly, as fully, and as frankly discussed 
as possible. They were prepared to give 
their best energies and their best time to 
the consideration of it; and from the 
feeling of the House he thought they 
might close the Session with a measure 
which, though far from complete, would 
be really a step forward, and with 
pledges given of a material character for 
a thorough dealing with, and a sifting of, 
the question in the next Session of Par- 
liament. There was only one other point 
to which he wished to allude—he meant 
the Amendment of which Notice had 
been given by the hon. and learned 
Member for Durham (Mr. Herschell). 
It was an Amendment which was strictly 
germane to the purposes of the Bill, and 
one which the Government would have 
been willing to adopt if their Merchant 
Shipping Bill had proceeded. That 
Amendment made it penal for any ship- 
owner or any other person to send, or 
take part in sending, an unseaworthy 
ship to sea. They heard, in the Answer 
given to the hon. Member for Poole (Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley) yesterday, that in one 
respect the present law had been ineffec- 
tive ; and they believed that the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Durham would meet the difficulty. 
At all events, they were prepared to 
accept it; and they were grateful to the 
hon. and learned Member for the assist- 
ance he had lent them in the matter. 
That was the position in which they 
stood. They regretted exceedingly that 
they had not been able to go on with 
more complete legislation that year. But 
he must say for himself that he should 
prefer the matter standing over to next 
year to attempting to pass a complete 
Bill and failing to do so; for if they 
passed a half-measure they would be 
stopped from taking it up again, as it 
would be held to have been disposed of 
in 1875. He believed they would come 
to the consideration of the matter next 
year with enlarged experience and in- 
creased determination to grapple with 
that difficult subject; and he believed 
that the small measure they were asking 
the House to adopt on the present occa- 
sion would be of use not only in avert- 
ing some amount of misery and suffering 
during the coming winter, but as form- 
wn for future legislation. 

. A. PEEL said, he should not 
have taken any part in the debate had 
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he not been Secretary to the Board of 
Trade when the Acts of 1871, 1872, and 
1873 were passed, which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer now proposed to supplement by 
this temporary measure. He agreed 
with almost everything which had been 
said by the right hon. Gentleman, and, 
indeed, he should have found it difficult 
to disagree, because the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman was couched in 
such general terms that he did not see 
the immediate application of it to the 
question now before the House. It was 
true that the right hon. Gentleman said 
the root of the evil was insurance; but 
they had agreed to defer that question 
until next Session, and they had now to 
deal with a specific remedy for a specific 
evil. He regretted that they were driven 
into a corner by the action of the Go- 
vernment, and had not sufficient elbow- 
room to go into the question fairly, as 
they might have done if the original 
Bill of the Government had been pro- 
ceeded with, for they might have intro- 
duced Amendments which would have 
made it a satisfactory measure, and 
should not have run the risk which 
they had since incurred by dealing with 
a vital and important question in a 
state of excitement which was not con- 
ducive to its proper settlement. He 
wished to remind the House that the 
Act of 1873, which repealed former Acts 
and provisions, was an important one, as 
it comprised provisions dealing with 
nearly everything which could be found 
wrong in a ship, and amongst other 
things it enabled seamen on a charge of 
desertion to obtain compensation for any 
unnecessary detention, and it gave the 
Board of Trade power to stop ships for 
a variety of reasons, amongst them being 
over or improper loading. A weak point, 
however, was found in that Act. The 
Board of Trade had to act through the re- 
port of a surveyor, who was not competent 
to stop a ship, and the consequence was 
that it frequently incurred odium, if not 
ridicule, because in the interval between 
a report being sent by the surveyor and 
an order being made to stop the vessel 
to which it referred, the ship had sailed. 
The Government in proposing to remedy 
that defect had done a very good work. 
He was much gratified at the tone of the 
speech of the hon. Member for Derby 
(Mr. Plimsoll) towards the Bill, but he 
expected nothing else, for he would 
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remind the House that that hon. Mem- 
ber had, at a trades union meeting in 
the country, stated that he felt satisfied 
with the ‘action of the Board of Trade 
in stopping vessels which had been over- 
loaded. The hon. Member claimed that 
there had been a wonderful decrease in 
overloading since he had taken the 
matter in hand, and he certainly was 
entitled to make that observation. He 
(Mr. A. Peel) hoped the Bill would be 
read a second time ; but he also thought 
some of the Amendments upon the 
Notice Paper might be usefully intro- 
duced. The mere duration of the Act 
for a year was in itself no answer to 
the complaints of the shipping interest : 
but the evils were admitted, and he 
thought the Government might even 
go further than they had ventured to 
do. In regard to deck cargoes and 
the Act of 1839, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not stated that it was 
only passed for a year, and that it was 
made permanent in 1840. This Bill 
was to meet an emergency. They would 
not probably come together again till 
the winter was well through, and with- 
out harassing the shipping interest, he 
thought it would be possible, following 
the course taken in 1839, to pass a 
stringent measure which would have the 
effect of preventing during the winter 
the acknowledged evils at present arising 
in the North Atlantic, especially from 
deck cargoes. He did not wish to speak 
without book on the question; but, in 
the Appendix to the Report of the Royal 
Commission the evidence of Mr. Fry, 
whose experience of the North Atlantic 
trade extended over 39 years, was 
quoted, to the effect that during the 
season of 1872, 62 large vessels sailing 
between the St. Lawrence and Great 
Britain were totally lost, and he said he 
was convinced that fully three-fourths 
of the losses of wood-laden ships in the 
North Atlantic trade were owing, directly 
or indirectly, to the practice of carrying 
deck cargoes. He did not wish to shut 
his eyes to the difficulties of legislating 
for deck loads, and there was much force 
in the inquiry of the right hon. Gentle- 
man as to how they could punish a man 
whose ship had arrived in safety. But, 
knowing that great loss of life did result 
from the practice, it would be right to 
insist upon proper precautions. He 
thought, therefore, they could legislate 
now to prevent deck loading, if they 
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were convinced that a great loss of life 
took place in consequence of it. Under 
the Bill a large number of surveyors 
would have to be appointed all over the 
country. They would be entrusted with 
very difficult and responsible duties, and 
if he referred to an ominous clause in 
the Act of 1872, which imposed a penalty 
upon — bribes, it was only to 
point to the danger of rm as 
surveyors men with a small salary, who 
would be open to temptation; while, on 
the other hand, they could only obtain 
experienced surveyors by paying them 
at a high rate for their services. He 
thought that the Bill would, on the 
whole, be satisfactory, and while he ad- 
mitted that a much more stringent mea- 
sure than the present one would harass 
an important and increasing trade, still 
if the Government could see their way to 
deal with deck loading in such a manner 
as would meet the difficulties during the 
ensuing winter, he felt sure that they 
would still further satisfy the expecta- 
tions of the country. 

Lorp ESLINGTON said, he must ex- 
press his regret that in the calm and 
lucid statement of the hon. Member for 
Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) he had not given 
utterance to some expression of regret 
for the language he had used with re- 
ference to the hon. Member for Ply- 
mouth (Mr. Bates.) ‘‘It was never too 
late to mend,”’ and a blow having been 
inflicted which affected that hon. Gen- 
tleman’s reputation in the most cruel 
manner, he would still hope that the 
hon. Member for Derby would offer some 
expression of his regret to the hon. 
Member for Plymouth. He wished to 
make a few remarks as to the course in- 
dicated by the Government, and to make 
some remarks as to the regulations which 
prevailed in the Dominion of Canada re- 
lative to the loading of grain ships, and 
the carrying of timber deck loads. He 
did not wish to check the impulse of the 
House to legislate in that direction, but 
the question was not without difficulty, 
and he would remind the House that at 
Montreal, the principal port for the ex- 
portation of grain, the conduct of the 
shipping was under the absolute super- 
intendence of a gentleman who brought 
50 years’ experience to the work, and 
who had obtained an amount of public 
confidence which could hardly be ex- 
pected to be given to the officers of the 
Board of Trade, The law there was that 
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every shipmaster preparing his ship for 
the carriage of corn should give notice 
to the superintendent or port warden, 
who took care that the dividing planks 
were properly fitted, and satisfied him- 
self that the timber was properly 
seasoned and of a right description. 
These precautions were the result of a 
strict law, and therefore, in legislating 
on this subject on the spur of the 
moment, and in regard to cargoes shipped 
all over the world, they must not be too 
hopeful that their legislation would be 
all at once successful. No vessel leaving 
a Canadian port was allowed to have 
more than a certain quantity of grain 
without a bulkhead. These facts were 
ascertained and recorded by the harbour 
master. The House, however, must not 
be too sanguine in expecting the same 
results in legislating for cargoes shipped 
from ports all over the world. It was 
difficult to regulate the loading of grain 
ships from Russia, Turkey, and Egypt, 
for example, because our laws were in- 
operative in foreign ports. We could 
only proceed against those who had 
broken the law when they arrived at 
home, and we could merely empower 
our Custom House officers to initiate a 
prosecution. If, however, a ship arrived 
safely there would be great reluctance 
on the part of a jury to convict, and the 
success of the voyage would go a great 
way towards exculpating the shipowner. 
The House should remember that this 
was a trade on which millions of money 
depended, and if any restrictions were 
placed upon the importation of grain 
with the view of regulating it, they would 
have as loud an outcry against the ar- 
rival of ships bearing the people’s food 
being impeded and restrained as they 
now had against overloading. Allusion 
had frequently been made to the number 
of ships that had passed off Lloyd’s Re- 
gister, and which, it was said, were to be 
numbered by thousands. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby spoke of these ships as 
having lost their class, and as being un- 
classed and unseaworthy. But many of 
these ships which passed off Lloyd’s Re- 
gister obtained classification from other 
societies; and it was to be presumed they 
only obtained such classification after 
survey. He would not vouch for the 
calculation; but he had heard it said that 
60 per cent were registered in the books 
of the German Lloyd’s and in other 
foreign registries, in every one of which 
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classification could only be obtained by 
survey. When a demand was made for 
the strict survey of ships, it seemed to be 
taken for granted that the trade was in 
the hands of great firms. But the chief 
trainers of our seamen were the small 
shipowners, and if their enterprize were 
checked the monopoly of the trade would 
be thrown into the hands of the large 
shipowners. Small shipowners carried 
on the greater part of the coasting trade, 
and they were, perhaps, the most skilful 
navigators in the world. The small ships 
were oftened owned and navigated by a 
man with the help of his own sons and 
nephews. The trade formed a noble 
nursery of seamen, and, on the whole, it 
was safely conducted, and the House 
should be very careful not to interfere 
with it. He should be glad if the Go- 
vernment would insert some protecting 
words in the clause empowering one- 
fourth of the crew to call for a survey 
and prevent a ship from going to sea. 
The ordinary crew of a vessel of 500 
tons was eight men; and if two of them 
were foreigners, or chanced to be ill- 
conditioned men who came on board in 
a state of intoxication, it would be 
dangerous to give them the power of 
threatening the master with a survey. 
He was very glad to hear from his right 
hon. Friend that words would be inserted 
in the Bill to prevent frivolous attempts 
to obtain a survey of ships about to pro- 
ceed to sea. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, he was sure 
that hon. Members speaking on this sub- 
ject would bear in mind that it should 
be discussed in view of the fact that they 
were approaching the end of the Ses- 
sion, and without any attempt or desire to 
gain an advantage over the Government. 
It should be discussed in a tone entirely 
free from Party bias, and they should 
rather support the Government, and not 
put any unnecessary obstruction in their 
way. He feared that the object and 
wish of hon. Members on that side of the 
House were alike misunderstood by the 
Government. They had no desire to im- 
pose upon the Government any precise 
regulation or form of words, but only 
to induce them, in view of the feeling 
prevailing outside the House, to go that 
length which was necessary to give satis- 
faction to the country, because it was the 
duty of a Government to do all that was 
necessary to maintain public tranquillity. 
The Government were bound to consider 
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what was most for the public benefit, 
but he regretted the very cautious 
and guarded speech which fell from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. [‘‘ No, 
no!”’] The Government had introduced 
a Bill on this subject, which they saw fit 
to withdraw, and it was not till there had 
been a strong expression of public feeling 
that a temporary measure was intro- 
duced. He repeated that he had 
listened with regret to the exceedingly 
guarded nature of the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman. It was a speech 
well adapted to the introduction of 
a Bill at the commencement of a Ses- 
sion, but very badly adapted to the 
bringing in of a measure like that before 
the House at the end of a Session, and 
under the circumstances out of which it 
had arisen. When they were legislating 
on load lines and deck loads it was 
necessary to be very careful, but it was 
important to pass a measure which would 
cause satisfaction to the public. Not- 
withstanding all the guards with which 
the right hon. Gentleman had sur- 
rounded the subject, he (Mr. Reed) was 
glad that the Government in Committee 
would consider the question of grain 
cargoes and deck cargoes, and if they 
introduced clauses which would strike 
at the root of the evil their proposals 
would meet universal concurrence on 
that side of the House, and he, for one, 
did not care a single straw whether the 
words of the necessary Amendments 
were those of the President of the Board 
of Trade or those of which he had given 
Notice. He had, however, heard with 
much regret that the Government were 
not willing to entertain the questions of 
survey and load line during the present 
Session. They were thus about io act as 
though their own measure did not vir- 
tually involve the settlement of a load 
line for ships, and the consideration of 
whether ships were or were not sea- 
worthy. A moment’s reflection, how- 
ever, would show that the measure must 
imply a definition of load line, and the 
question of soundness or unsoundness. 
Could the President of the Board of 
Trade or any agent acting for him lay 
hold of a ship on the ground that she 
was overloaded without defining the line 
beyond which she ought not to have been 
loaded? Assuredly not; and, therefore, 
what they asked, in the interest of trade 
and commerce and of the shipowners 
themselves, was that the Government 
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should not wait till a particular ship was 
overloaded, but should, in the first in- 
stance, tell the shipowner the point 
beyond which he could not safely load 
the vessel. That was a more business- 
like and statesmanlike proceeding than 
that the authorities should stép in just at 
the moment when a ship was on the 
point of being sent to sea. He trusted, 
therefore, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would by some form of words of 
their own, in Committee carry out that 
which was really involved in the Bill. 
The same argument applied to the 
question of soundness. The President 
of the Board of Trade could not stop a 
ship on the ground of unseaworthiness 
without being in a position to show 
that she was unseaworthy. Why, then, 
should not that also be done long before 
the vessel was ready to proceed to sea? 
There might be reasons against the 
course he suggested, but if there were, 
they were Departmental reasons—rea- 
sons arising out of the labour and 
duty the measure would throw upon the 
Board of Trade. But that was no suffi- 
cient argument against the proposal, 
because the Board of Trade existed for 
the purpose of performing those duties, 
and he believed the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite the President of the Board 
of Trade would be the last man to shrink 
from the exercise of a public duty of 
this nature. Although he had high 
authority for believing that the remov- 
ing of obstructions from the Committee 
was not necessary in this case, yet he 
considered it only respectful to the Go- 
vernment to omit from his Instruction 
all mention of deck cargoes and the 
stowage of grain cargoes; but he would 
be false to the views he had expressed, 
and to the support he had received, if 
he did not raise the questions of survey 
and load line, and-he should, therefore, 
alter his Notice in that sense. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had alluded to the fact that 
the Government were guided in the 
matter by the Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners on Unseaworthy Ships. For 
his part, he believed, and firmly be- 
lieved, that that Report lay at the root 
of the errors which the Government had 
committed. He gave them credit for 
having followed strictly the recommen- 
dations of the Report, but to show that 
those recommendations were wrong, he 


had only to point to what the Oommis- 
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sioners had said as to load line. They 
said that undoubtedly the mere free- 
board of a ship was not a proper thing 
by which to define its safety, and fur- 
ther, that the surplus buoyancy of a 
ship above water was the proper thing, 
or as near to the proper thing as could 
be got at, to define the safety of a ship. 
Thus, for the very reason that the House 
would have adopted the term “surplus 
buoyancy,” it had been avoided in the 
Report of the Committee, who had 
finessed with small considerations and 
had avoided broad ones, thereby lead- 
ing the Government into the greatest 
difficulties. In fact, he believed the 
Government would have drawn a much 
better Bill without than with the Report. 
In his opinion, the facts to which he had 
referred demanded that the House should 
step somewhat out of the usual course, 
and should see whether they could not 
pass a measure which would give ge- 
neral satisfaction. His conviction was 
that there was such a disposition on the 
Opposition side of the House as would 
enable the Government, if they chose, 
to pass a measure that would be ge- 
nerally approved. The hon. Member 
for Hull (Mr. Norwood) had given a 
Notice of an Amendment with regard to 
the load line, which the Government 
would not be justified in rejecting, which 
went to the extent that the shipowner 
should be compelled to mark upon the 
side of his vessel such load line as he 
thought would fairly represent the carry- 
ing power of his ship. He believed 
that if the Government accepted the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend so that 
the Courts might be able to deal with 
them, in the event of any accident oc- 
curring, there would be no serious oppo- 
sition to it. What had caused public 
agitation and resentment was, the fact 
that shipowners should go on overload- 
ing beyond all sense of decency and pro- 
priety; and what was asked for was not 
a scientific definition of a load line, but 
the fixing of a line beyond which it 
would be opprobrious to go. He trusted 
that the Government would receive in 
all sincerity what had fallen from hon. 
Members in Opposition as to their being 
a great disposition on their part to have 
concurrent action in this matter with a 
view to the passing of a measure which 
would give satisfaction to the country 
and meet the objects which all had at 
heart, 
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Mr. BENTINCK, in reference to the 
statement which had been made by the 
hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll), 
in apologizing to the House yesterday 
for the expressions he had used the pre- 
vious week, said, he must express his 
surprise and regret that the hon. Mem- 
ber should not, either upon that occasion 
or when he rose to speak upon this Bill, 
have taken the opportunity of distinctly 
withdrawing the grave charges he had 

referred against hon. Members of that 
Sieses: He understood that the hon. 
Member, having preferred those charges, 
had not withdrawn them. 

Mr. PLIMSOLL rose to Order. The 
hon. Member was discussing a subject 
that was not under the consideration of 
the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the hon. 
Member for West Norfolk was in Order. 

Mr. BENTINCK, continuing, said, he 
also regretted the fact that the hon. Mem- 
‘ber for Derby had not told them it was 
his intention to prosecute these charges. 
He (Mr. Bentinck) therefore hoped that 
the hon.Member for Plymouth would per- 
severe in the course of which he had given 
Notice, and would move for a Oom- 
mittee, whose Report he hoped would 
entirely exonerate the latter from the 
charges made against him by the hon. 
Member for Derby, if they had not been 
already altogether refuted by the conclu- 
sive statements which had been made by 
the hon. Member for Plymouth to-day. 
He ventured to ask leave to say a few 
words with regard to this Bill, because it 
appeared to him that the further the 
House got into the subject the greater 
were the difficulties that had to be en- 
countered, and the more hopeless did a 
settlement of the matterseem. With 
respect to grain loading, for instance, he 
was informed that loading corn in sacks 
would very much enhance its market 
price. The object of the House of Com- 
mons, stimulated as it was into action by 
the agitation now going on out-of-doors, 
was to prevent loss of life at sea; but it 
appeared to him that neither the original 
nor the present Bill of the Government, 
nor the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Derby, really touched the main causes of 
that loss of life. It had been said by the 


highest authority that upon a careful 
examination of the Wreck Register it 
was a question whether any legislation 
could have an appreciable effect in di- 
minishing the loss of life at sea. In all 
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the three Bills he had referred to, it had 
been assumed thatthe loss of lifeat sea was 
mainly occasioned by the unseaworthi- 
ness of the ship; whereas that was, in 
reality, one of the minor causes of that 
loss. The main causes of the loss of life 
at sea were collisions, strandings, fires, 
shipping heavy seas, forcing quick 
passages, bad seamanship, icebergs, and 
floating wreck, none of which causes 
could be made subject to an Act of Par- 
liament. There was another point which 
had to be considered in connection with 
the enormous loss of life. He meant the 
form of ships. A long ship propelled by 
steam would carry a large amount of 
cargo with comparatively a small amount 
of propelling power, and, therefore, she 
was a peculiarly profitable ship to send 
to sea for mercantile purposes. But that 
long ship when she fell in with bad 
weather ran an unusual risk of being 
lost. Scores and hundreds of vessels 
had gone down in stress of weather 
simply because they had been built out of 
all reasonable proportion. But was the 
House to be asked to deal with the 
form of ships? Then came the ques- 
tion of overloading. This was a question 
involving great difficulties. It was, 
perhaps, impossible for anyone who was 
not a scientific builder to say what was 
the proper load line for a ship. Were 
they going to leave this point to be de- 
cided by a Board of Trade surveyor, 
who probably had no knowledge of the 
subject whatever ? And, if so, when was 
he to decide it—when the ship was built, 
or when she was going to sea? Then, 
if they dealt with the question of load 
line in one sense they must deal with it 
in the other. Hundreds of ships went 
to sea without sufficient ballast «nd were 
lost in consequence. Therefore, Parlia- 
ment would have to consider the case of 
vessels which were not loaded enough. 
How were they going to deal with them? 
Were they going to say that a ship must 
be loaded up to a certain mark? It 
was obvious that they must take the 
question both ways. He believed that, 
if statistics could be procured as to the 
number of ships lost from being over- 
loaded and the number lost from not 
being sufficiently loaded, the latter 
would be found to form the majority. 
He would not impede the progress of 
the Bill, because they were bound to 
carry something; but, he hoped the 
House would bear in mind the warning 
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of the noble Lord near him (Lord Esling- 
ton) that if the powers given were 
carried out in a spirit not conciliatory, 
the effect might be to destroy altogether 
our coasting trade. He had no wish to 
discourage those who might be appointed 
surveyors, but he could not help thinking 
of the immense powers'they would wield, 
and of the enormous amount of capital 
over which they would exercise un- 
limited control, if they were allowed on 
their own responsibility and judgment to 
stop a ship from going to sea. Then as 
to this survey of which they had heard 
so much. A ship was to be stopped and 
was to be surveyed. Some hon. Mem- 
bers might not be aware, however, that 
in order to be properly surveyed a ship 
must discharge her cargo, must be taken 
into a dry dock, and must be stripped of 
her copper, and that might mean ruin to 
the shipowner. He hoped those to 
whom the work of inspection was en- 
trusted would bear in mind the grave 
responsibility which devolved upon them 
and that in trying to do good they would 
not really do harm in carrying out the 
duties they had to perform. These were 
points for the consideration of the House, 
and whatever was done respecting them, 
he hoped that nothing would be carried 
out which would damage the great mer- 
cantile interests of this country. 

Mr. HERSCHELL, referring to the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Ply- 
mouth (Mr. Sampson Lloyd) on the pre- 
ceding evening, as to the number of 
Amendments placed on the Paper with 
reference to the Bill which had been 
withdrawn, denied that in doing so he 
had had any desire to obstruct the pro- 
gress of the Bill. It had been said that 
they must give satisfaction to the coun- 
try. What they ought to do, rather, 
was to give satisfation to their own con- 
sciences. Nothing could be more dan- 
gerous than a competition of philan- 
thropy on this subject. It seemed to 
him that justice had hardly been done to 
the shipowners in the discussions which 
had taken place upon this subject. As 
far as he had seen, they had had no 
desire whatever to impede the progress 
of legislation, but, on the contrary, had 
been animated by an honest wish to 
make the Government measure as good 
as possible. He had seen none of that 
esprit de corps, blinding them to the vices 
of the present system, which had been 
suggested as the characteristic of these 
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discussions. There might sometimes be 
a tendency on their part—and it was a 
natural tendency—to overrate the diffi- 
culties, but surely it would be in the 
highest degree unwise to ignore the sug- 
gestions which came from those ship- 
owners, who had practical experience in 
the various matters which it was the 
duty of the House to consider, and who 
knew the subject best. With regard to 
the Bill before the House, he was one of 
those who felt that in adopting some of 
the measures which were recommended 
there was considerable danger, and did 
not think that those who were desirous 
of legislating on this matter would gain 
anything by shutting their eyes to those 
dangers. The question of a load line 
was one of the utmost importance, but 
was surrounded with grave difficulties. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Pem- 
broke (Mr. E. J. Reed) had said that 
every time a ship left port, the officials 
of the Board of Trade could fix a load 
line ; but an enormous fallacy underlay 
that theory. The officials might, of 
course, tell when a ship was overloaded, 
but they could not, and did not, fix an 
exact line. The proposal that every ship- 
owner should fix his own load line was 
not surrounded by so many disadvan- 
tages, although he did not believe that 
its employment could be so regulated as 
to secure that saving of human life 
which they all desired. ‘There was con- 
siderable danger connected with legis- 
lating on the load line, and, therefore, 
the subject ought to be approached in a 
calm and dispassionate spirit. But, at 
the end of the Session, there would be a 
disposition to accept without discussion 
that which, at another time, would not 
be accepted. Then, with regard to the 
compulsory survey of unclassed ships, 
the danger was that, while diminishing 
the responsibility of the shipowner, they 
would only lull themselves into a false 
security, and would not get what they 
wanted. At the present moment there 
were 6,000 unclassed ships, and he asked 
where were they going to get the army 
of Inspectors to survey them? Ship- 
owners who were wicked enough know- 
ingly to send out unseaworthy ships 
would not stop short at an attempt to 
bribe the surveyors who might be ap- 
pointed, and he thought it would be a 
matter almost of impossibility to obtain 
so large a number of surveyors as would 
be required for this purpose, and to be 
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sure that they were all men of the neces- 
sary knowledge, andthe necessary honour 
and probity. Besides, a survey per- 
petually carried on by the Government 
would be a dangerous thing. He had 
been engaged in a great many cases 
where the ship was undoubtedly unsea- 
worthy, but where she had been sur- 
veyed and had excellent reports from 
persons who would be said to be com- 
petent. Therefore, let it not be sup- 
posed if we were to have a Government 
survey that we should have security. 
But if we had the machinery, it might 
be well to have occasional surveys. Just 
as general domiciliary visits would be 
objectionable, while a raid into a given 
district or street to put down crime would 
be allowable, so single surveys for the 
purpose of weeding out unseaworthy 
ships might be useful. But then as to 
another matter, the loading of grain in 
bulk, that was an evil which could be 
ascertained without that special skill and 
knowledge which would be required in 
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the matters to which he had just alluded. 
Here it would be seen at once that the 
shipowner had not done his duty, and 
upon that point legislation was essential, 
seeing that the winter was coming on, 


that there was likely to be an enormous 
influx of grain, and that, if things were 
left as they were, numbers of our sailors 
might go to the bottom. Again, in the 
matter of deck cargoes, there was a 
source of danger to which we could not 
shut our eyes, and shipowners them- 
selves admitted it. There was no in- 
superable difficulty in dealing with that 
evil, and he would urge the Government 
to deal with it. He earnestly hoped that 
the House might, before the close of the 
Session, pass a satisfactory measure—a 
measure which they might be able to 
look upon with satisfaction as likely to 
result in the saving of the lives of 
their fellow-subjects—the saving of the 
lives of a body of men to whose manly 
courage they were so much indebted, 
and who united with that courage an 
almost childish simplicity and helpless- 
ness which urgently called for sympathy 
and aid. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
only rose to offer one suggestion to the 
right hon. Baronet the President of the 
Board of Trade, that the Inspectors to 
be appointed, while they looked after 
the seaworthiness of vessels, would also 
take care that a sufficient number of 
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boats should be provided both for pas~ 
sengers and crew, in case of any disaster 
occurring at sea. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he thought the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must feel 
that the indulgence he bespoke for the 
Government measure had been accorded 
to it, and that considering the gravity of 
its provisions and its somewhat unusual 
character, the House had treated the 
measure with impartiality and fairness. 
The right hon. Gentleman, as some ex- 
cuse for its imperfections, spoke of its 
being proposed in an emergency. No 
doubt, the emergency existed, and ho 
(Mr. Goschen) would not inquire into 
the causes which had produced it; but 
the indulgence he bespoke for the Bill 
was, what might be asked for the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act after 
Government had shown themselves un- 
able properly to organize the police. 
This was practically a proposal to sus- 
pend the Habeas Corpus Act as regarded 
shipowners, and he thought the House 
generally would feel that the proposals 
of the Government Bill, stringent as 
they were, had been received with fair- 
ness by the shipowners. As what ho 
stated on a former occasion had been 
referred to by the hon. Member for Hull 
(Mr. Norwood), he begged to explain 
that what he did say was that the Bill 
was not so stringent as might have been 
expected from the first announcement of 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government. He did not give any 
opinion as to whether the Bill went too 
far or did not go far enough. Of course, 
it was a stringent Bill, and was only 
justified by the emergency in which the 
Government and the country found itself. 
The Bill must be treated from two points 
of view—from that which it included 
and from that which it excluded. Tho 
debate that day had rather been with 
regard to the topics which it excluded 
than upon the provisions which it con- 
tained. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer very properly invited attention to 
the points which were omitted from the 
Bill—the regulation of grain cargoes, 
the regulation of deck cargoes, compul- 
sory survey, and the question of the load 
line. The right hon. Gentleman assented 
to the discussion in Committee of deck 
loads and grain cargoes, but rather de- 
murred to any discussion in Committee 
of the questions of compulsory survey 
and load line, The House, however, 
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would remember that the hon. Member 
for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) refrained from 
pressing his own Bill, because he ex- 
pected, and was led by the Government 
to expect, that he would be able to raise 
many principles embodied in his own 
Bill in Committee on the Government 
Bill, and it was because of that that he 
yielded discussion, and therefore he (Mr. 
Goschen) trusted the Government would 
not think it necessary to prevent the dis- 
cussion of those points, whatever might 
be their own views upon them. Some 
parts of the question had been most ably 
discussed that day, and he congratulated 
the hon. and learned Member for Dur- 
ham (Mr. Herschell) upon the able 
speech he had just made on the subject 
of load line and compulsory survey, in 
which he had stated his opinions on what 
might be called the less popular side of 
the question with so much courage, frank- 
ness, and ability. It was most impor- 
tant that opinions should be expressed 
on both sides of these questions with 
freedom and frankness. The Government 
might be perfectly certain that even if 
those subjects were discussed, they would 
be discussed not with the view of ob- 
structing, but facilitating the progress of 
the measure. A practical and business- 
like discussion on those subjects in the 
House of Commons would tend to quiet 
the public mind. It would also facili- 
tate business if the Government had a 
distinct policy upon the question of deck 
loading. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was not disposed to admit that it 
could be dealt with; at the same time 
he had left it open to the Government 
to adopt regulations should it be the 
opinion of the House that such regula- 
tions should be passed. As it was evi- 
dent they would make some regulations 
under pressure, it would be much more 
business-like and practical if they would 
at once set to work to prepare a clause 
to be introduced into their Bill. The 
same remark applied to the question of 
grain cargoes. The Bill would only deal 
with outward-bound ships; there was 
no provision in it which touched ships 
coming to this country. On that head, 
he did not think the argument of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at all con- 
clusive. It might be possible to deal 
with deck cargoes coming from foreign 
countries. Even at that time of the 


Session, he thought shipowners would 
be ready to accept of clauses, if carefully 
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drawn, dealing with deck cargoes and 
cargoes of grain. The hon. Member for 
Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed) understood 
it would be open to him to raise in Com- 
mittee the questions to the discussion of 
which the Government assented, and 
which he hoped they would consent to 
deal with ; and he retained his perfect 
freedom on the questions of compulsory 
survey and a load line, as to which it 
would be well that the public should not 
derive the impression that the discussion 
of those subjects had been shirked in 
any way. He (Mr. Goschen) trusted the 
Bill would pass that Session, and that 
the several matters to which he had 
drawn attention would be considered in 
Committee, with the view of making the 
measure as complete as possible under 
the circumstances. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, that the hon. 
and learned Member for Durham (Mr. 
Herschell), in his admirable and elo- 
quent speech, had misstated the case 
of those who advocated survey and a 
load line. Referring to the speech of 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Northumberland (Lord Eslington), he 
(Mr. MacIver) said, there was no dif- 
ficulty in knowing what was done in 
Montreal. The same thing was done 
voluntarily at every port in the United 
States at which grain was shipped ; there 
was no difficulty in saying what ought 
to be done, but there was difficulty in ex- 
pressing it in the clauses of an Act of Par- 
liament, and he guarded himself against 
accepting the proposals of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Pembroke (Mr. Reed) as they 
stood. He hoped the House would agree 
to the second reading of the Bill with- 
out a division; and he wished to con- 
gratulate the Government upon the ex- 
cellent spirit and intention in which 
their measure was conceived. He thought 
it afforded a better opportunity for fairly 
debating the only questions of immediate 
importance than was possible with re- 
gard to the voluminous measure which 
had been abandoned. There were other 
questions of importance in regard to 
which he had ventured to give Notice 
yesterday, in the hope that, after mat- 
ters had been sufficiently discussed 
amongst the parties interested, the Go- 
vernment would themselves bring in 
by-and-by a complete measure for con- 
solidation and amendment of the laws 
relating to Merchant Shipping, and 
would also bear in mind that the in- 
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creased duties which railways and ship- 
ping had brought upon the Board of 
Trade rendered every day more neces- 
sary some considerable change in re- 
gard to the economy of the Depart- 
ment. If the withdrawal of his pro- 
posed Amendments would facilitate in 
any way the passing of the measure, he 
would cheerfully place them on one side. 
He had just received a letter from a 
London solicitor of very considerable ex- 
perience in regard to shipping, which 
was so entirely apropos that he would 
read an extract from it to the House. 
The writer said— 
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“ The saddle is being put on the wrong horse- 
The Government is not to blame; the late Go- 
vernment did exactly as they have done, or, 
indeed, they did worse. Sir Charles Adderley 
has done his best, and Mr. Disraeli very likely 
spoke the simple truth, when he said he with- 
drew the Bill with regret. The real blame 
rests with the permanent officials of the Board 
of Trade. They made the Royal Commission a 
delusion, and got the present Government first 
to propose a monstrous measure, and then to 
shrink from a discussion of it.” 


Those views were very widely held, and 
he had therefore taken the liberty of 
stating them to the House, but he did 
not mean to say that he entirely con- 
curred with them. He had, personally, 
a great deal of respect for the able per- 
manent officials of the Board of Trade, 
some of whom were personal friends ; 
and he had no desire to bring any 
charge against them, except that he 
thought they were overworked, and that 
some considerable change in the inter- 
nal economy of the Department was 
really required. He differed entirely 
from the Commissioners on the subject 
of classification and survey, and thought 
that the facts of the case were as clearly 
demonstrable as that two and two made 
four. Liverpool was second to no port 
in the Kingdom either as regarded its 
steamships or as regarded its sailing 
ships, and the simple truth of the matter 
was that almost every one of the magni- 
ficent vessels on which the Liverpool 
people prided themselves was already in 
some form or other surveyed. The splen- 
did iron ships for which the Mersey was 
so well known were, almost without ex- 
ception, already surveyed and classed, 
and he challenged his hon. Friend op- 
posite (Mr. Rathbone) on the subject, 
as he had done on a former occasion. 
How, therefore, he asked, could it be 
reasonably maintained that the principle 
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of survey was a bad one? In regard to 
load line, the opinion of the Royal Com- 
missioners was equally decided, and he 
thought equally without foundation. In 
conclusion, he said he did not like the 
Act of 1873 at all. He thought its pro- 
visions in regard to the detention of un- 
seaworthy ships had mainly been exer- 
cised against the poorer class of ship- 
owners, and in a manner destructive to 
the coasting trade of the country. He 
said that the powers in regard to de- 
taining ships were already excessively 
arbitrary, and far greater than they 
ought to be, and that what was really 
required was not that those powers 
should be increased, but that they should 
be more judiciously administered. He 
was quite sure, from what the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade had said on a former occasion, 
that the Government would be inclined 
to take that view of the subject, if it 
could be sustained in debate. He thought 
the question so little of a Party one, that 
he might tell the Government that, if 
they carried the Bill in its present form, 
the effect would be to worry the ship- 
owners without protecting the men, and 
to discredit the Conservative party at 
every seaport in the Kingdom. But as 
the Government were evidently desirous 
that the measure should be made a good 
one, he hoped the House would agree 
to read the Bill a second time, without 
a division, and so enable the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir Charles Adderley) to 
bring these questions to a satisfactory 
solution. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, there were 
two Liverpool steamship-owners living 
who had been examined before the 
Royal Commission, and one of them 
was Mr. Charles MacIver. He (Mr. 
Rathbone) had seen a letter in a news- 
paper from an eminent shipowner stating 
that the load line had not so much im- 
portance as was generally ascribed to it. 

Mr. MAC IVER interrupted, and 
said that his hon. Friend (Mr. Rath- 
bone) had stopped in the middle of a 
sentence; and that the next few words, 
which it did not suit his hon. Friend to 
read, entirely altered the meaning. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I wish, Sir, to 
impress upon the House the necessity of 
remembering that it is of the greatest 
importance, especially on a subject upon 
which we are mainly agreed—to read 
this Bill a second time, and I trust that 
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the House will refrain from entering 
into a protracted debate, which might 
render it impossible to come to a final 
resolution before the usual hour of sus- 
pending our Sitting. I, myself, have 
expressed before—and I wish to express 
again—the painful regret with which 
my Colleagues and I felt it our duty, or 
rather our necessity, to give up our Ship- 
ping Bill. But I must say this—that I 
was convinced when we came to that 
decision that we had no other course. I 
am not going to impute to hon. Gentle- 
men opposite any feelings in putting 
Amendments on the Paper other than 
those arising from an imperative sense 
of duty, and I look upon such Amend- 
ments generally as evidence of the great 
interest which the House takes in the 
question. I believe, too, that very great 
advantage is gained by those who are 
responsible for the government of the 
country, in studying and ‘treating with 
respect the suggestions of their oppo- 
nents, who are only performing a Par- 
liamentary duty in making those sug- 
gestions. But still, it was the duty of 
those who are responsible for the con- 
duct of the Public Business to look at 
the number of Amendments of which 
Notice had been given, and when I re- 
mind the House that on the day when I 
had the mortification to announce to the 
House that it was impossible for the 
Government to proceed with this mea- 
sure, the number of Amendments on this 
Bill was 178, and that 140 of them were 
suggested by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
I think the House will acknowledge 
that on the 22nd of July that was evi- 
dence that could not be disregarded in 
coming to a conclusion on this subject. 
I shall not stop to allude to the accusa- 
tions brought against the Government 
for preferring the conduct of another 
measure to that of the Merchant Ship- 
ping Bill. The Merchant Shipping Bill 
was not sacrificed in any way to the 
Agricultural Holdings (England) Bill. 
If we had resolved to attempt to proceed 
with the Merchant Shipping Bill, neither 
of those measures could have been 
passed. These, however, are controver- 
sial questions into which I do not now 
wish to enter. We have been charged, 
also, with having introduced a merely 
temporary measure, and the accusation 
was, that we ought to have announced 
our intention when we withdrew the 
Merchant Shipping Bill. At present, 
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that is an observation that may be made 
with very great success, even in this 
House, and it would be, no doubt, tri- 
umphantly received at public meetings. 
But if nothing had happened to stir up 
the feelings of the country, I should 
like to know what chance we should 
have had of passing a temporary Bill? 
I cannot conceive, and will not attempt 
to describe, the countenances of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite if we had made such 
an announcement; but the Government 
having been obliged to give up the mea- 
sure, did not lose sight of the subject. 
They immediately considered whether it 
was not possible, under the existing law, 
which was passed by our Predecessors 
—but which fact will not prevent me 
from doing justice to its great merit, 
and the benefits which have accrued 
from it—whether it was not in our power, 
under the law of 1873, by increasing 
our staff, by drawing up new regulations, 
or by some other means, to effect some 
improvement in its administration, and 
obtain the result which we all desired. 
We felt—I will not say the absolute 
necessity, but the great desirability of 
some statutory assistance—and we had 
arrived at that conclusion, especially 
with the assistance of my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who has shown to-day how deeply he is 
interested in the subject, and how well 
qualified he is to treat it. But we also 
felt that it was vain to come down to 
this House and ask for a short Bill to 
increase our powers. When, however, 
this excitement arose, we felt that we 
could appeal with some advantage to the 
House. And it is not under the pres- 
sure of public opinion, but with the 
assistance of public opinion that we 
have introduced this measure. The 
Vox populi has not coerced us, but has 
aided us, and it is with the greatest 
satisfaction that I now see the possibi- 
lity of passing a measure which I trust 
will be both salutary and sufficient. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the City of London (Mr. Goschen) treated 
the measure when it was first introduced 
as one of very slight proportions, and 
went out of his way to say that it had 
already disappointed the expectations 
held out by me when I first intimated 
our intention to bring it forward. I 
entirely adhere to the statement I then 
made to the House. For myself, I may 
say that I would not be responsible for 
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the measure if it were to be permanent. 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman now speaks 
in a very different way. He has com- 
pared the measure to a suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus, and certainly that is 
a description which hardly agrees with 
the terms in which he spoke of the Bill 
when it was first introduced to the notice 
of the House. But whatever may be its 
character—whatever may be its ultimate 
result, I trust—and indeed know—that 
we are all agreed upon one point— 
namely, that we should read the Bill a 
second time, and therefore I must point 
to the clock as showing that there are 
‘breakers ahead,” and that we must 
not lose any time in doing so. I hope, 
on Monday, we shall go into Committee 
—the most important part of the pro- 
ceedings on the Bill—and arrive on that 
day at conclusions which will give satis- 
faction to the country. 


- Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS AMENDMENTS. 


Lords Amendments considered. 

Several agreed to; several amended, 
and agreed to; one disagreed to. 

Committee appointed, “to draw up Reasons 
to be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing to 
the Amendment to which this House hath dis- 
agreed :”’—Mr. Scrarer-Booru, Mr. Secretary 
Cross, Sir Micuarn Hicxs-Bracu, Mr. Caven- 
pisH Bentinck, Mr. Crare Reap, Mr. Witi1aM 
Henry Suiru, Mr. Wiii1Am Horns, Mr. Dyxe, 
and Mr. Rowianp Winn :—To withdraw imme- 
diately ; Three to be the quorum. 


_ It being now five minutes to Seven 
of the clock, the House suspended its 
Sitting. 
The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


MEDICAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE called at- 


tention to the Letter from the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council, requesting the 
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opinion of the Medical Council on the 
subject of the exclusion of women from 
registration as practitioners of medicine, 
and wished to ask, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government contemplated the 
introduction of any measure on the 
subject in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment? He felt that it would be in- 
discreet to occupy the time of the 
House by discussing at length this 
grievance ; but he must remark that 
there were many young women of cul- 
tivated minds who had been looking 
out for a mode of supporting themselves 
independently, and who had directed 
their attention to the profession of medi- 
cine, while a large number of femalo 
patients found comfort in the attendance 
of doctors of their own sex. At that 
moment, there was in London a hospi- 
tal and school of medicine, in which 
the patients, doctors, and teachers were 
women. Some of the lady practitioners 
had passed good examinations, and had 
degrees from Universities in France and 
Switzerland, but in the eye of the law 
they were outlaws. That did not arise 
from any direct provision in the law 
itself, but from the action of the Uni- 
versities, who had, by their regulations 
abouttaking degrees, practically excluded 
women from the register. Under the 
Medical Act women could be registered ; 
their practical exclusion was due to the 
Examining Bodies. One lady succeeded 
in passing the examination of the Society 
of Apothecaries ; but when it was found 
that there was one licentiate in petti- 
coats, the Society altered its rules so 
that no woman could henceforth receive 
its licence. Women being thus practi- 
cally excluded from the register, though 
not excluded by the law, the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council had exercised a 
wise discretion in asking the General 
Medical Council, who represented the 
higher states of the medical profession, 
what should be done ?—and he was glad 
to say that the Council made a sugges- 
tion which seemed very practical. They 
proposed not to interfere in any way 
with the existing examinations, or the 
existing studies, but that a new and 
special examination should be provided 
for female students who might wish to 
prove their competence for admission to 
the register. While the examination 
and the teaching would be distinct, both 
would be equal in quality to that which 
existed for men. This would give a 
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legal power of practising to women who 
had passed the proper examinations, and 
the medical profession would then be no 
longer open to the charge of opposing 
a legitimate demand on the part of 
women for the purpose of preserving 
a monopoly to their own sex. He 
trusted that the Government, now that 
a new phase of the subject had been 
entered upon, would pursue the course 
which they had so judiciously taken up, 
and that in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment they would propose some legis- 
lation, and relieve him of the duty of 
introducing another Bill to open the 
doors of the medical profession to such 
women as might undoubtedly be compe- 
tent. 

Viscount SANDON said, that any 
observations which fall from his right 
hon. Friend the Member for South 
Hampshire in reference to medical ex- 
aminations of women in this country 
must have great weight, as it was his 
action that led to the formation of the 
General Medical Council, which every- 
body agreed was now a most important 
body of medical practitioners in this 
country. He agreed with his right hon. 
Friend that it would be undesirable to 
raise on the present occasion a general 
discussion respecting the admission of 
women into the medical profession. For 
the first time, since the present Govern- 
ment came into office, this subject was 
brought under the notice of the House 
at the beginning of this Session. They 
felt it desirable, before forming any 
opinion upon it, to refer it to the con- 
sideration of the General Medical Coun- 
cil, which was one of the most dis- 
tinguished Bodies of the United King- 
dom, being composed of eminent medi- 
cal men in England, Scotland, and Ivre- 
land, and also representing the Uni- 
versities. When, therefore, the right 
hon. Gentlemen the Members for Hamp- 
shire and Halifax brought the subject 
forward, Her Majesty’s Government 
thought to would be better to get the 
impartial opinion of the General Medi- 
cal Council with regard toit. That body, 
however, assembled only once a-year, 
but the matter was referred to it at the 
annual meeting in the month of June. 
They went into it with great care. Some 
of the most distinguished members of 
the Council took part in the debates, 
which lasted two or three days, and after 
a full and careful consideration of the 
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question they addressed a letter to the 
Lord President of the Council. At this 
late period of the Session they did not 
feel themselves to bein a position to 
consider this important.subject, but they 
would give it their best attention, and 
next Session they would be prepared to 
state whether, in their judgment, legis- 
lation was desirable or not. The Go- 
vernment felt the country had a right to 
know next Session what course they 
intended to pursue, and whether they 
would move in the matter themselves or 
leave the subject to be dealt with by an 
independent Member. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY thought 
the Government had adopted the best 
course in consulting the General Medical 
Council, and was glad to find that body, 
after long and anxious consideration, 
had expressed a decided opinion that 
women ought no longer to be excluded 
from the profession. After such a de- 
claration one would hardly imagine that 
the existing state of things could remain 
unaltered. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFATR asked, whe- 
ther the Government would lay upon 
the Table of the House the correspond- 
ence which had passed between them 
and the General Medical Council on-the 
subject ? 

Viscount SANDON said, he should 
be most happy to do so, because he 
thought it very desirable that the House 
should have full information upon it. 


THE INDIAN ARMY—CASE OF 
CAPTAIN CHATTERTON. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sm THOMAS CHAMBERS, on 
rising to call attention to the case of 
Captain J. Balsir Chatterton, with the 
object of an inquiry being instituted 
into it, said, that gentleman, a perfect 
stranger to himself, belonged to the 
Indian Army. He was engaged in active 
warfare during the Indian Mutiny. 
Being wounded and carried to the rear 
in November, 1857, he was exposed to 
the night air and the cold. This origi- 
nated a form of rheumatism well known 
in India, called muscular rheumatism. 
This disease came on at intervals; its 
progress was often very slow indeed, 
but it was of a lamentable character, 
and hopelessly crippled those who could 
not be cured of it. During a visit he 
(Sir Thomas Chambers) lately paid to 
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the Hospital for Incurables at Putney, 
he found that a large number of the in- 
mates were suffering from muscular 
rheumatism. Captain Chatterton had a 
severe attack in 1862 which obliged 
him to relinquish duty for a time. For 
this he was reported; a court-martial 
was held in his absence; and, on the 
evidence, he was found guilty of malin- 
gering or shirking his duty. When the 
sentence was read out to him at his 
bedside, he emphatically denied that he 
was malingering, and said he was then 
suffering from excruciating rheumatism. 
He was carried from Benares to Calcutta 
in his bed, and examined by the principal 
medical men there and four Presidency 
surgeons; they certified to the Indian 
Government that he was suffering from 
muscular rheumatism, and was unable 
to discharge his duty in consequence. 
Previously to the court-martial neither 
the surgeon nor the assistant-surgeon 
of the regiment examined him, though 
they said he was suffering from nervous 
irritability caused by indulgence. He 
came to England, and on his arrival the 
certificate of Sir William Fergusson and 
Mr. Canton stated that Captain Chatter- 
ton’s inability to perform his duties was 
caused by his suffering from acute muscu- 
lar rheumatism. Assuming that certificate 
to be a well-founded statement, it was a 
slander upon Captain Chatterton to as- 
sert that his inability was caused by 
his having lived too freely; but that 
had been asserted, and an order was 
sent from the Home Government to 
India that he should be put on half-pay ; 
but he could not get even that until he 
reached England. He had undergone 
18 surgical operations, and had incurred 
great expense in travelling for and ob- 
taining surgical advice. He came to 
Europe for such advice, and some of 
the most eminent surgeons in Italy, 
France, and England were consulted by 
him. He was advised that if he would 
return to the warmer climate of India 
he might obtain some relief for his suf- 
ferings, and he accordingly returned to 
Calcutta, but he was soon turned out of 
the Calcutta hospital into the street. 
Now, the question was, which side told 
the truth? He (Sir Thomas Chambers) 
maintained that it was proved beyond a 
doubt that Captain Chatterton was suf- 
fering from rheumatism now, and had 
suffered from it in 1862, and therefore 
the verdict of the court-martial was 
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wrong. Under these circumstances, it 
was the duty of the Government to 
either make a complete answer to the 
case if they could, or else confess that a 
serious wrong had been done to this 
gentleman. He (Sir Thomas Chambers) 
was not a soldier himself—and he was 
glad of it—he was only a lawyer; but, 
so far as he could see, the grievance 
he had brought under the notice of the 
House was a substantial one, and one 
which, at any rate, justified an inquiry 
being made into the circumstances of 
the case in order that the truth might 
be arrived at. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he had always stood up in defence 
of his fellow-officers when he thought 
they had just cause of complaint on any 
ground; but, on the present occasion, 
he was far from thinking that any such 
ground had been made out. The facts 
of the case, as far as he knew them— 
and he had taken some pains to inquire 
into the matter—led him to think that, 
instead of being placed on half-pay, 
Captain Chatterton ought to have been 
required to leave the service long ago. 
He deeply regretted that the hon. and 
learned Member should have been in- 
duced to bring before the House this 
case of an officer who had been accused 
of malingering, a crime which, in the 
Army, was even worse than cowardice. 
It would be far better for a man to be 
in his grave than have so disgraceful a 
title. In the whole of his own experi- 
ence in India he had never met with a 
single case of malingering. The hon. 
and learned Member had stated that 
this officer was wounded in India. The 
fact, however, seemed to be that he was 
simply carried to the rear among the 
wounded. Seven years after his trial 
he was, in 1869, again accused of malin- 
gering, and then removed from the Ser- 
vice; and now certain officers were 
maligned. ‘The case was, therefore, one 
which ought not to have been brought 
before Parliament. He ventured to 
suggest to the Government that it would 
be better to allow cases of this kind to 
be dealt with by courts-martial in India 
than to follow the slow and cumbrous 
process now in existence. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that, of course, hon. Members had a 
perfect right to bring forward Motions 
of this kind for inquiry; but he sub- 
mitted that before doing so, they should 
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make themselves acquainted with the 
facts of the case which they undertook 
toadvocate. He regretted that the hon. 
and learned Member for Marylebone 
had not done so in this case, for after 
the statement the hon. and learned 
Member had made, it would be neces- 
sary for him (Lord George Hamilton) to 
rake up certain facts, which both for the 
character of the person involved and 
the honour of the Service, had much 
better have remained unknown to the 
public. This officer never was tried for 
malingering. The facts of the present 
case were that Lieutenant Chatterton, 
who joined the Army in 1857, was tried 
by a general court-martial in 1862 for 
conduct unbecoming the character of an 
officer and prejudicial to good order and 
military discipline in that, at Benares, 
he rendered himself unfit for duty by 
excessive indulgence in intoxicating 
drinks. The evidence was very clear 
against the offender, and of the two 
witnesses called for the defence one said 
that Lieutenant Chatterton was not so 
drunk as to be unfit for duty, and the 
other was unable to give much stronger 
testimony in his fayour. Lord Strath- 


nairn, then Commander of the Forces in 


India, approved of the finding, and on 
a subsequent occasion, when Captain 
Chatterton sent in a memorial, the sen- 
tence, on inquiry made, was confirmed. 
Lord Sandhurst succeeded Lord Strath- 
nairn in the command of the Forces, 
and he was inclined to take a more 
lenient view of the case. The charge 
_ and the evidence were therefore care- 
fully considered by him, and subse- 
quently sent home for the opinion of 
His Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief, and also confirmed by him. He 
(Lord George Hamilton) held in his 
hand a letter written by Lord Sandhurst, 
dated the 5th of January, 1869, in which 
he stated that this officer was totally unfit 
to be in the Service. There was not one 
item of evidence which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had been able to 
adduce that could afford ground upon 
which to upset the verdict of the court- 
martial, if that was his object; andif it 
was not, he did not understand what 
case he had, since Captain Chatterton 
himself applied more than once to be 
allowed to retire from Indian Service. 
If the conduct of Army medical officers 
was to be made subject to examination 
and inquiry at a distance of 10 or 15 
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years, and without a particle of evidence 
to justify such a proceeding, the position 
of those gentlemen would become in- 
tolerable. If the inquiry now asked for 
were granted, it would afford an oppor- 
tunity for making charges against a 
large number of officers in the Indian 
Service who had rendered good service 
to the country, which Captain Chatterton 
had not, when no ground whatever had 
been offered to the House for adopting 
such a course. 


THE SUGAR CONVENTION, 1864. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. RITCHIE, in proceeding to call 
attention to the constant delays inter- 
posed by France in carrying out the 
Sugar Convention of 1864, and in ful- 
filling assurances repeatedly made to 
this country on the subject, said, his 
object was not to complain of the action 
of Her Majesty’s Government, as repre- 
sented by the noble Lord at the head of 
the Foreign Office, or the hon. Gentle- 
man who so successfully represented 
that Office in this House—for they had 
apparently done all that lay in their 
power for the best—but to strengthen 
their hands in any further representa- 
tions they might make to induce the 
French Government to carry out their 
engagements. The question was one of 
great commercial importance to this 
country, as the House would see when he 
stated that the quantity of sugar refined 
annually amounted to 650,000 tons, and 
was of the value of from £15,000,000 to 
£20,000,000 sterling. Until within a 
few years past the English sugar refining 
trade had been growing and prosperous, 
but it had now fallen into decline. That 
decline was not owing to any want of 
skill or of enterprize on the part of the 
refiners, but to the unfair competition 
which France was enabled to carry on 
by the system of bounties. The duty 
was levied in France not on the sugar 
refined, but on the quantity of raw sugar 
that went into the refiners’ houses, which 
was supposed to make a certain yield of 
refined sugar, and that supposed yield 
was charged. It was important, there- 
fore, that that yield should be exactly 
ascertained. He could show from the 
admission of the French themselves that 
the actual yield was greater by 10 per 
cent than the estimated yield. The 
French refiner thus paid no duty on 
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this excess yield, but on exportation 
he received a drawback equal to the 
duty he was supposed to have paid, and 
the French sugar refiners were thus en- 
abled to undersell the English refiners. 
The industry and skill of our refiners 
had long enabled them to stand even 
this competition, but the system had 
now come to be intolerable. It was a 
rule with regard to raw sugar that the 
deeper the colour the less was the yield, 
and the French refiners had turned this to 
their advantage, by artificially deepening 
the colour of the raw sugar and obtaining 
a much greater yield than was officially 
calculated. In the case of the ordinary 
cane sugar the disadvantage resulting 
to English refiners from this manipula- 
tion of the raw sugar was great, but in 
the case of beet root sugar, which was 
largely manufactured in France, it was 
ten-fold greater. One might say that 
this was a matter which France would 
soon open her eyes to. As a matter of 
fact, she did open her eyes to it as farback 
as 1864, for it was at her instance that 
the Convention of 1864 with England, 
Holland, and Belgium was entered into. 
Under that Convention a certain scale 
was drawn up, which it was said would 
meet the requirements of thecase. The 
English Government had loyally carried 
out the terms of the Convention; but 
France, which had originally proposed 
it as the champion of the abolition of 
bounties, from that time to the present 
had systematically evaded her obliga- 
tions. It was consistently insisted on 
the part of England that refining in 
bond was the only way to give effect to 
the Convention of 1864, and a proposi- 
tion was made in the French Assembly 
in 1874 proposing to establish that sys- 
tem on the lst of May. The proposition 
was rejected by a small majority, but so 
strong was the feeling on the subject 
that it was again brought forward with 
the consent of the French Government 
in the same year, and carried by a large 
majority. It was then decided that re- 
fining in bond should commence on the 
Ist of July, 1875, at the very latest; but 
it was also declared that every exertion 
should be used to bring the system into 
operation at the earliest possible moment 
after the passing of the law. That 
engagement was not entered into with 
us, becauso our locus standi was the Con- 
vention of 1864, for which, however, 
we were willing to accopt refining in 
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bond as a substitute. There.was a long 
correspondence on the subject between 
Lord Derby, Lord Lyons, and the Duc 
Decazes; but, notwithstanding all re- 
monstrances, France had systematically 
evaded that which she had promised to 
do, and we were now in the position 
that the Convention of 1864, which, as he 
had said, was our only locus standi, would 
expire to-morrow, while France declined 
to act upon the law which she herself 
had passed, and now actually proposed 
to do nothing in the matter until the 
Ist of March. What reason did she 
give for this course ? Within the 
last month or two there had been an- 
other conference between England, 
France, Holland, and Belgium, with 
the view of inducing Holland and Bel- 
gium also to refine in bond. A Conven- 
tion to that effect was agreed to, and 
the 1st of March was named in it, be- 
cause it was necessary that Holland and 
Belgium should get a law passed by 
their respective Assemblies in order to 
carry out the provisions of the Conven- 
tion, and that could not very well be 
done much earlier than March. But 
then that excuse did not apply to the 
ease of France because she had already 
passed a law for refining in bond ; 
and further, the French delegate at the 
opening of the Conference, had ex- 
ressly stated that whatever dates Hol- 
d and Belgium fixed for the com- 
mencement of refining in bond, Franco 
was bound to commence that system not 
later than 31st July so that the delay 
now proposed was a distinct breach of 
this understanding. He had not the 
slightest faith that France would carry 
out refining in bond even in March; 
but even if she did, it was a most 
ruinous thing for our sugar refiners to 
have to stand against those bounties 
for another six months. If the present 
state of things were not remedied, he 
did not believe that in another month 
there would be a sugar-refiner at work 
in the whole Kingdom. It had been 
said, why should they object to the 
French taxing themselves to give us 
cheap sugar? But it really was not a con- 
sumer’s question, for the consumer did 
not derive any benefit from the system. 
The drawback received by the French 
refiner was £3 or £4 per ton, but he 
only reduced his price just below the 
price at which sugar could be made 
by our refiners; that was to say, ho 
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reduced it not more than £1 per ton. 
or at about the rate of 1-16d. per Ib. 
This was sufficient to close our re- 
finers, but not enough to enable the 
consumer to buy his sugar cheaper. 
Besides the serious injury done to our 
refiners, there was the great injury in- 
flicted on our sugar-producing colonies 
and also on our carrying trade. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had not long ago ex- 
pressed a hope that England would be- 
come the great emporium of the sugar 
trade; but that was out of the question 
if refining was to be put an end to in 
this country. Was all that ruin to be 
suffered for the sake of £1 a ton upon 
120,000 tons of sugar, the quantity of loaf 
sugar per annum consumed here? After 
France had obtained the entire mono- 
poly of the sugar trade, she would be 
able to dictate to us what price we were 
to pay. What was to be done in that 
matter ought, he urged, to be done 
quickly, becausé the Convention expired 
to-morrow. What would be the effect 
if France applied the same principle as 
she did in the case of sugar to all the 
other manufactures of this country? It 
would be of little avail that we could 
buy her commodities at a little below 
cost price, if our people had nothing 
with which to buy them, in consequence 
of the destruction of the industries by 
which they had hitherto been supported. 
He was not so foolish as to think that 
we should go to war for the sake of that 
treaty, but the present case was one of 
so exceptional a character as to require 
some exceptional treatment. Our sugar 
- refiners were not afraid of fair and open 
competition. This was not the case of 
another country being able to produce 
an article cheaper than we could do, but 
that of a large manufacturing industry 
of ours being destroyed by a bounty. 
He was afraid to speak about our putting 
on countervailing duties, but the cir- 
cumstances were so exceptional that we 
might be justified in doing something 
of that kind. We might tell France 
that until she fulfilled her engagements, 
we would not allow her sugar to come 
into our market, or we might put on a 
duty representing the exact amount of 
the bounty she gave her refiners when 
they sent their sugar to this country. 
Unless we were prepared to see hundreds 
and thousands of our people driven from 
their employment and an enormous 
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amount of capital lost, it was absolutely 
necessary, whether by remonstrances or 
by other means, to bring France to a 
sense of her obligations. He, therefore, 
earnestly trusted that the Government 
would adopt some method by which the 
injury he had described would be reme- 
died, and a prosperous branch of manu- 
facture in this country saved from utter 
extinction. 

Mr. SAMUDA said, he would not go 
over the same ground as his hon. Col- 
league had; but this he must say, 
that the amount of injury which had 
been done to this country by France 
in the sugar refinery question was very 
great. He did not want the House or 
the Government to pursue any course 
that would be against the consumers’ 
interest; but this was a long-pending 
question between the people of France 
and this country. France had been 
much favoured by this country, but she 
had broken all her engagements with 
England. Lord Derby had put the 
matter to her in the simplest and 
broadest way when he said this was 
not a consumers’ question ; it was more 
than that; it was a question in which the 
action pursued by the Government of 
France had almost entirely destroyed the 
sugar-refining interest of this country 
and the whole of the capital that had 
been invested in it; and unless some- 
thing was done speedily to remedy the 
evil, the sugar manufacturers in this 
country would be obliged to shut up their 
houses. He believed his hon. Colleague 
had under-stated rather than over-stated 
the magnitude of the mischief done by 
France to one of the largest sugar-re- 
fining districts of this country. It was 
melancholy to witness the way in which 
the sugar manufactories in the Tower 
Hamlets had one by one succumbed, 
owing to the causes so well described in 
the admirable exposition to which the 
House had just listened. The course 
that France was adopting was the simple 
one of bearing down, by unfair competi- 
tion, the sugar-refining trade of this 
country, in which so much capital was 
invested, with the hope of recouping 
herself subsequently, when she had got 
the whole trade in her hands, by charging 
a large additional price for her sugar all 
over the Continent. It so happened that 
the soil of France was peculiarly suit- 
able for the growth of beet, and that 
after the sugar had been extracted from 
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that root, the residue was nearly as 
valuable for feeding cattle as the 
root in its original state. There- 
fore, the French Government, by being 
enabled to throw into beet cultivation an 
enormous quantity of their land and to 
employ a large number of labourers in 
the sugar-refining trade, were able to 
recoup themselves for the large sum 
which they most unfairly paid out of 
public money to their sugar refiners. 
In these circumstances we ought not to 
stand upon formalities, and it would 
be advisable that the French Govern- 
ment should be-~- informed that the 
course of action they had adopted was 
contrary to all good faith and to their 
express agreement, and that until they 
put themselves in the right, we should 
no longer consider that we were under 
any obligation to regard them as entitled 
to be dealt with under the most-favoured 
nation clause of the Treaty. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, the question was 
one that was possessed of much interest 
for the Northern part of the Kingdom, 
where things were coming to a crisis 
with regard to it. There was only one 
sugar refinery in Edinburgh, and it had 
been working at a loss for a considerable 
time, and within the last day or two the 
proprietors had given notice to their 
workmen of their intention to stop the 
works altogether. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Greenock (Mr. Grieve), who 
was a partner in the largest sugar-re- 
fining business in the Kingdom, told him 
that things were in the same state in his 
part of the country, and that many 
houses thought of giving up their busi- 
ness altogether, which would cause thou- 
sands of men earning good wages to go 
idle. The mode adopted by France 
partook too much of the nature of 
the Old Bailey practice, of making a 
promise to-morrow in order to break 
it the next day, and the time had 
come when our Government ought to 
meet the matter in a very decided 
manner, and should teach the French 
Government to act like honest men. 
Within the last few years we had largely 
reduced the duty on the importation of 
French wines, as compared with those 
of Spain and Portugal, and we should 
take care that it was known that it was 
not too late for us to retrace our steps in 
that matter. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that 
France had been greatly favoured with 


Mr. Samuda 
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respect to the duties on wine to the pre- 
judice of the distillers of this country, 
and it ought to go forth to the Ministry 
of France that every part of the United 
Kingdom was agreed upon this point— 
that the system of allowing a drawback 
to the manufacturers in France, in 
order that they might compete with us 
on unfair terms, was a system which 
could not be tolerated by any country 
which respected itself. The growth of 
beet and the manufacture of sugar in 
Ireland might be profitably carried on 
were it not for the undue advantage that 
France gave to her sugar refiners. 

Mr. BOURKE said, he was sure that 
no one could be surprised that the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ritchie) had brought this subject before 
the House, because, if other hon. Mem- 
bers had seen and heard as much of the 
condition of the sugar refiners of this 
country as he had done within the last 
three or four months, they would be glad 
that the question had fallen into such 
able hands as those of the hon. Member. 
Nothing could be more conclusive than 
the hon. Member’s statement, and he 
thanked him for the kind way in which 
he had spoken of the action which Her 
Majesty’s Government had already taken 
in this matter, and for the terms in which 
he had referred to him personally. All 
he could say was, that it had given the 
greatest pain at the Foreign Office to 
hear of the great distress in the sugar- 
refining trade that existed in all parts 
of the United Kingdom, and he could 
assure the House that the Foreign Office 
had from time to time in the last few 
months repeatedly remonstrated with 
the French Government upon this ques- 
tion as it affected England, Ireland, and 
Scotland. At that hour of the night, he 
would not weary the House by going 
into the bygone story of the classifica- 
tion of sugar, but the debate must have 
reminded many of the older hon. Mem- 
bers of the time when the whole subject 
of the classification of sugar was gone 
into very fully, first by Sir Robert Peel, 
and subsequently by a Select Committee 
of the House in 1862. It was owing to 
the Report of that Committee, which 
the then French Minister of Finance 
had had translated into French, that the 
pernicious system that was then in force 
there was put an end to, and that sounder 
views on this question were entertained 
all over Europe. From 1864 to 1871 
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we were anxious to establish a system 
of classification, but no one could doubt 
that in reality that system broke down, 
for unless carried out with great fidelity, 
it opened the door to a large amount of 
fraud. In 1871, when France said she 
would establish a system satisfactory to 
us, it was found impossible to proceed 
with our classification system. “8 to 
the present time France had not kept 
the engagements which we had a right 
to expect she would keep. Owing pro- 
bably to circumstances over which she 
had no control, she said recently that 
she wished the time for establishing re- 
fining in bond to be extended, and now 
this time was fixed for March 1, 1876. 
Although we might feel much disap- 

ointment with the course taken by 
Fintona, she had given strong pledges 
that she would introduce the system of 
refining in bond at the time fixed. Ne- 
gotiations were also going on with Hol- 
land on the same subject, but until the 
proposal which would be made by Hol- 
land actually reached Her Majesty’s 
Government it would be imprudent to 
refer to it. He might say, however, that 
Her Majesty’s Government would be 
cautious how they entered into any other 
Convention on the subject. When the 
House saw thecorrespondence, he thought 
they would come to the conclusion that 
the Government had taken the only 
course open to them in withholding 
their consent from the proposal made 
to us quite lately by the four Powers. 
A countervailing duty upon refined sugar 
had been suggested, but Her Majesty’s 
Government would not think it right to 
adopt this course, nor would it be sanc- 
tioned by public opinion. It also ap- 
peared to the Government that such a 
step would be one of doubtful policy, 
when in nine months they hoped to see 
an end to the evil now complained of. 
The system of bounties was a very 
vicious one. The only persons who could 
benefit by it in France were, not the 
beet-growers, but the refiners. It was 
absolutely ruinous to attempt to prop 
up an industry of this kind by artificial 
means, for when deprived of the stimu- 
lus the industry would be more depressed 
than ever. The system of bounties was 
the worst system of the most aggravated 
kind of protection, for whereas a system 
of protection in some countries and some 
cases might fill the treasury, a system of 
bounties must in all cases empty the 
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treasury. Moreover, the taxpayer was 
in all cases obliged to pay the bounty, 
and an additional tax was placed on the 
article subject to that bounty. The re- 
sult was that the consumption of sugar 
in France, owing to the heavy duties, 
was far less than in England, being only 
17 Ibs per head as against 57 Ibs per 
head here. The French people, he be- 
lieved, would soon find out that the sys- 
tem they were now pursuing was ruinous, 
and they would then urge upon their 
Government the necessity of putting an 
end to it. If the bounty system were 
extended in the way its advocates de- 
sired, the burden on the Exchequer 
would increase so largely that it would 
be impossible for any country to bear it. 
Before long, in all probability, France, 
Holland, Belgium, and other countries 
which had adopted this vicious system 
would find that our example was the true 
one to follow. The Conventions expired 
this very day, and France might turn 
round upon us and say—‘“‘ We are bound 
to you no longer.” All we could there- 
fore do was to establish the system which 
we were bound to establish, and which 
we thought was the best for our coun- 
try; and he believed that if we could 
show to France that that was the best 
system we should produce a greater 
effect than could be produced in any 
other way. 

Cotonen EGERTON LEIGH said, 
he was sorry to find that, although it 
was admitted a wrong had been done to 
the English refiners, there seemed to be 
no idea of providing a remedy for it. 
While our sugar refiners were being 
ruined, the only suggestion of the Go- 
vernment was that they should be kept 
waiting still longer, until the trade was 
ruined entirely. He should have liked 
to hear something more satisfactory 
than the declaration that bounties were 
bad things in general, and that Her 
Majesty’s Government intended to adopt 
some course which would have com- 
pelled France to do the right thing by 
us. He did not wish to see a com- 
mercial enterprize of that sort destroyed 
in England, and he hoped our Govern- 
ment would be wise in time. 


Main Question, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to, 
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SUPPLY—ARMY PURCHASE COM- 
MISSION. 


Suppry considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £486,560, to complete the sum 
for the Army Purchase Commission. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in pro- 
posing the Vote, said, that when he 
came into office a Commission appointed 
under the auspices of his predecessor, 
almost judicial in its character, was in- 
quiring into certain grievances on which 
the officers had memorialized the Go- 
vernment. Her Majesty’s Government 
had desired to carry out the provisions 
of the Army Regulation Act, not in 
letter only, but in spirit, and he ‘had 
adopted as far as he possibly could the 
recommendations of that Commission, 
but the questions raised by them as to 
the desirability of keeping up the sys- 
tem of ‘promotion as it existed during 
the existence of Purchase was now being 
investigated by another Commission. 
The Committee would find under the 
sub-heads of this Vote that there were 
three new Votes to be taken. One was 
for what was called bonus, which was a 
sum which was paid to officers who re- 
tired. As had been said by the Royal 
Commission, there was no sound dis- 
tinction between an exceptional over- 
regulation price and an exceptional 
bonus. Practically, it was an over-re- 
gulation price which was not permitted 
under the Army Regulation Act, but 
which the Royal Commission unani- 
mously recommended should be paid. 
The second Vote was for over-regulation 
prices granted to officers who were on 
full-pay at the time of the passing of 
the Act. The third Vote was one which 
he was sure the Committee would readily 
accept, which was recommended by the 
Royal Commission—namely, that those 
officers who had been put compulsorily 
on half-pay, many of whom had per- 
formed distinguished services, parti- 
cularly those who had served in India, 
should, on being brought on full-pay, 
receive over-regulation prices. 

Genera Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he was glad the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed to carry out the arrange- 
ments of Lord Cardwell. He thought a 


list should be furnished of the names of 
the officers who had received money 
under this Commission in order that the 
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effect of the arrangement might bo 
known. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
hoped that no objection would be made 
to the proposition of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in favour of the officers in 
question, who had a strong equitable 
claim. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK urged the 
claims of those officers who had been 
compelled by the passing of the Act to 
retire on half-pay, although they had 
been previously selected for Staff ap- 
pointments and the rank of major. 

Mr. STANLEY pointed out that the 
case of the officers referred to had been 
fully investigated by the Royal Com- 
missioners, who reported that the claim 
they put forward was of too vague a 
character to be entertained. His right 
hon. Friend was, on the one hand, 
anxious to give the fullest consideration 
to claims which were favourably re- 
ported on, and, on the other, to guard 
the House from a too wide and over 
liberal extension of the terms on which 
the original procedure in this matter 
was taken. 

Srr HENRY HAVELOCK expressed 
his regret that the case of officers who 
had, in his opinion, a just claim for 
compensation had not been favourably 
considered. 


Vote agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Crass ITI.—Law anv Justice. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £745,037, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1876, for the Constabu- 
lary Force in Ireland.” 

Mr. ERRINGTON hoped the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland would take into 
consideration the claims of those mem- 
bers of the Constabulary Force in Ire- 
land who retired compulsorily or volun- 
tarily between 1878 and the end of 1874, 
in the interval between the passing of 
two Acts for granting increased pensions 
to those who retired, and who wero 
thus deprived of the extra benefits se- 
cured by the latter Act. 

Mr. WHALLEY demanded to know 
why, in the name of common sense, they 
paid £1,000,000 a-year for police in Ire- 
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land, and yet trifled with the earnest 
warning of the German Ambassador. 

Cries of “Oh!” ] Further, the Prime 

inister had ignored altogether the 
statement of the Lord Chief Justice, 
who stated that the Queen did not reign 
in Ireland; it was the Pope. [‘ Oh, 
oh!”}] He called upon the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland to explain what the 
Vote was for, if it were not to counteract 
the foreign power of the Pope in Ire- 
land. [Cries of “Agreed!” ] In conse- 
quence of the determined interruption 
he would not pursue the subject further ; 
he had liberated his conscience. 

Mr. MELLOR objected to the large 
sum paid away in pensions, and asked 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland to ex- 
plain the principle on which superan- 
nuations were granted. 

Mr. MELDON called attention to 
what he regarded as an injustice in the 
giving of pensions. The pensions for 
the Irish Constabulary were calculated 
on the rate of pay when they entered the 
service, while the pensions of the metro- 
politan police were calculated on the rate 
of pay they received at the time they 
retired. The pensions in the latter case 
would be much higher. Both bodies were 
appointed under the same Act; then 
why should this difference exist as to 
the mode of calculating their pensions ? 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY reminded 
the Committee that the constables for 
whom thismoney wasvoted would bemore 
properly denominated a military force. 
He should always consider it a standing 
disgrace to this country that it was neces- 
sary that this enormous sum should be 
voted for the purpose of keeping up such 
a force for Ireland; and he believed 
that it would be entirely unnecessary if 
they would concede to the Irish people 
their just rights. 

Mr. WHITWELL wished to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman’s at- 
tention had been directed to the high 
rents of police barracks ? 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, his attention had been called to the 
cost of barracks for the Constabulary, 


but the matter was more difficult than | 8" 


it seemed to be at first sight. It was 
desirable when the circumstances were 
favourable that the barracks should be 
public property. As to the remark of 
the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) he believed that what- 
ever might be the armament or drill of 
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the Irish Constabulary, the present state 
of Ireland bore no slight testimony to 
their efficiency as a police force. As to 
the pension list, if they found, on the one 
hand, that it was objected to as too 
large, and on the other as too small, 
they might fairly conclude that it was 
about what it ought be. All the pensions 
were computed upon Acts of Parliament 
open to the inspection of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ashton-under-Lyne (Mr. Mellor.) 
It should be remembered that the con- 
stables in this force were picked men, 
and that Ireland having a healthy cli- 
mate, pensioners possibly lived there 
longer than they did in other countries. 
In reply to the hon. Members for 
Kildare (Mr. Meldon) and Longford 
(Mr. Errington), he wished to say that 
although he felt unable to comply with 
the desires expressed in the memorials 
hitherto sent in, he was ready to take 
any fresh ‘point into consideration, and 
to make the proper recommendations 
with regard to it. 

Mr. RONAYNE contended that the 
police of Ireland were a well-organized 
military force, and were not good as de- 
tective or as ordinary police constables. 
Its members were to be found even at 
flower shows with rifles on their shoulders 
and swords by their sides. Their con- 
duct, however, he must admit, was un- 
impeachable, and they acted with great 
consideration towards the people, con- 
sidering the large powers which they 
possessed under certain Acts of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS moved that 
Progress should be reported. Hon. 
Members had been 10 hours in that 
House, and three distinguished Mem- 
bers—those for Taunton, Rochester, and 
Carlisle—were already fast asleep. The 
House had been sitting for 10 hours, 
and it was desirable that they should 
know to what extent the endurance of 
private Members was to be called upon 
at that period of the Session. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
ess, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Charles Lewis.) 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE believed 
that if the hon. Member for Londonderry 
wished to go home to bed, they would 
all wish him a very good night. 

Mr. R. POWER said, there were more 
than 90 Members in the House, and as 
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only three were asleep, there could be 
no objection to their going on. On 
the Treasury Bench they were particu- 
larly wide awake. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY hoped 
that the Motion for reporting Progress 
would not be pressed at that early hour. 
The three hon. Members who had been 
referred to as being asleep were always 
found very particularly wide awake when 
any subject they were interested in was 
being discussed, and it was a privilege 
of that House, which he hoped would 
always continue, that hon. Members 
might go to sleep when they did not wish 
to listen to what was being said. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING bore 
testimony to the excellence and efficiency 
of the police force in Ireland. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(3.) £52,366, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Legal Charges, Ireland. 


Crass IV.—Epvcation, Science, anp 
Arr. 


(4.) £6,726, to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE complained 
of the insufficient accommodation pro- 
vided for the Gallery, and offered sug- 
gestions to the Government, with a view 
to improved arrangements. 

Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £1,506, to complete the sum for 
the National Portrait Gallery. 


(6.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £9,550, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1876, for Grants in 
aid of the Expenditure of certain Learned So- 
cieties in Great Britain and Ireland.” 


Mr. M‘LAGAN (for Mr. Matcozmm) 
moved the reduction of the Vote by the 
sum of £1,000. He did not consider 
that the money spent by the Meteoro- 
logical Committee of the Royal Society 
was as profitably administered as it 
might be, and he contended that the 
Meteorological Society of Scotland ought 
to have a share of this grant. The 
Society of London had acknowledged 
the value of the work being done by the 
Society of Scotland, which had applied 
itself to agricultural and other pursuits. 


Mr. R. Power 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That the Item of £10,000, for the Meteoro- 
ps, Committee of the Royal Society, be 
reduced by £1,000.”—(Mr. M‘Lagan.) 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, a pre- 
vious Treasury had expressed its opinion 
that the Meteorological Society of Scot- 
land ought to have a portion of the grant, 
because of the good work it was doing. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, the people of 
Scotland did not ask for any largesse 
from the people of England or Ireland, 
because if the £1,000 was given to Scot- 
land, she would only be getting her 
share of the taxes to which she con- 
tributed one tenth part. 

Genera Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
supported the Amendment, on the im- 
portant condition that the observations 
by the Meteorological Society of Scot- 
land were more varied than those of the 
office in London, and were practically 
of a character very different from that 
of the Society in London; being also 
applied to develop an industry of great 
value to Scotland—that of ascertaining 
the influence of the weather and the 
temperature of the sea on the herring 
fishery. There were other important 
objects to which the Scotch Society di- 
rected their inquiries, and it would be 
easy to arrange that the investigations 
of the London and Edinburgh Societies 
should co-operate for the general good, 
and thus prevent conflicts or rivalries. 
The acquisition of the knowledge which 
might guide the fishermen in following 
up the shoals of herrings might prove 
the means of yielding large profits to the 
nation ; moreover, the collections which 
were at present made by the fee for the 
brand affixed to the herring barrels yielded 
nearly £9,000, and this money should, as 
a matter of course, be employed for theibe- 
nefit of the trade, instead of being used to 
swell the Miscellaneous Revenue receipts. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the money . 
was not given to the Meteorological So- 
ciety of England, but to a Committee of 
the Royal Society. The Treasury were 
well aware of the value of the services 
of the Meteorological Society of Scot- 
land, and during the autumn they would 
inquire into the circumstances of the 
grant, and see whether it was fitting and 
proper that a portion of the money should 
go to Scotland. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, it was quite evi- 
dent that the money was not being ad- 
ministered as well as it might be, 
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Friendly 
Captain MILNE-HOME said, that at 
so advanced an hour he had no wish to 
detain the Committee more than a very 
few moments, especially after the clear 
and detailed statement made by hon. 
Members opposite. He would merely 
draw attention to the wording of the Vote 
before the Committee, which was for— 
“The Meteorological Committee, appointed 
by the Royal Society, at the request of the Go- 
vernment, who conduct Meteorological Observa- 


tions and Experiments on behalf of the Govern- 
ment.” 


He reminded the Committee that the 
Meteorological Society of Scotland had 
been instituted in 1854, it might be 
said at the instigation of the Go- 
vernment of the day, in order to fur- 
nish weather Returns to the Scotch 
Registrar General. These Returns had 
been regularly supplied for the last 20 
years, at an estimated annual cost of 
£250, which had to come out from an 
income of under £400, subscribed en- 
tirely from private sources. He there- 
fore thought it was high time, on this 
ground alone, that Parliament should 
supplement the funds of the Society. He 
would not occupy the time of the Com- 
mittee any longer, except to add, that 
though sitting on that side of the House, 
he fully endorsed the views which had 
been so well expressed by Scotch Mem- 
bers opposite. 


Qustion put. | 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 43; 
Noes 56: Majority 13. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question pit, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.””—(Mr. Monk.) 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 21; 
Noes 79: Majority 58. 


(7.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £7,668, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1876, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the University of London.” 

Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion proposed, ‘‘ That the Chairman do 
now leave the Chair.” —(IMr. Meldon.) 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


House resumed. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 


x Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


VOL, COXXVI. [Tarp szrtes. ] 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES BILL. 


CONSIDERATION OF LORDS AMENDMENTS. 
Lords Amendments considered. 


Tre CHANCELLOR or tnt EXOHE- 
QUER, in moving to disagree with the 
Lords Amendment reducing the amount 
for which the lives of children under 
five years of age might be insured for 
from £6 to £3, said, the Bill provided 
securities to keep in check any tendency 
towards culpable neglect of young chil- 
dren, and the Government had evidence 
before them that the £3 would not in all 
cases cover bond fide medical and funeral 
expenses. The opinion of a large ma- 
jority of hon. Members of this House on 
this point had been overruled by a very 
small majority of the House of Lords, 
and, under those circumstances, he would 
move that the Lords Amendment should 
be disagreed with. 

Mr. A. H. BROWN hoped the House 
would agree with the Lords Amend- 
ment. 


Motion agreed to. 


Several Amendments agreed to ; seve- 
ral amended, and agreed to; several dis- 
agreed to; and consequential Amend- 
ments made to the Bill. 


Committee appointed, “to draw up Reasons 
to be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing to 
the Amendments to which this House hath dis- 
agreed:”—Mr. Cuancettor of the Excue- 
quer, Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. Secretary 
Harpy, Sir Henry Setwin-Ippetson, Lord 
Joun Manners, Viscount Sanpon, Mr. Sraney, 
Mr. Witt1am Henry Situ, Sir Henry Have. 
tock, Viscount Barrineron, Mr. Dykes, Mr. 
Rowtanp Winn, and Mr. ALEXANDER Brown : 
—To withdraw immediately; Three to be the 
quorum. 


House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, 31st July, 1875. 


MINUTES. ]—Suprrry—considered in Committee 
—Crvit Service Estrmares. 

Pustic Bris — Ordered — First Reading —Na- 
tional School Teachers Residences (Ireland) * 

279}. 

Pit “"Reading—Ecclesiastical Fees Redistribu- 
tion * [258]. 

Committee— Report—Ecclesiastical Commission 
Act Amendment * [266]. 


L 
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Third Reading—Government Officers Security * 
[188]; House Occupiers Disqualification Re- 
moval [164], debate adjourned ; Infanticide * 
[43], debate adjourned: Parliamentary Elec- 
tions Returning Officers * [32], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Coroners (Ireland) * [36]. 


The House met at Twelve of the 
clock. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


COUNTY COURTS — IMPRISONMENT 
FOR DEBT—CASE OF WILLIAM 
SMALLBONES.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS rose to 
move— 

“That this House has learnt with concern 
and regret that, notwithstanding the plain pro- 
visions of ‘The Debtors Act, 1869,’ the County 
Court Judge at Farnham committed to prison 
one William Smallbones for non-payment of a 
sum of costs awarded against him in a suit in 
equity, such imprisonment being, in the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Attorney General, stated to 
this House on the 23rd of July, wholly illegal, 
and extending continuously over eight months ; 
That, inasmuch as it appears that such im- 
prisonment took place under an order of the 
Judge made as upon the Commission of a con- 
tempt of Court, this House is of opinion that the 
exercise of the power of committal for contempt 
of Court by County Court Judges ought to be 
placed under greater legislative restraint.” 

The hon. Member observed, that this 
matter related to a grievous infringe- 
ment of the liberty of the subject, and 
it was one which ought not to be passed 
over in silence. The answer which he 
received yesterday from the Attorney 
General was, he did not say intentionally, 
but unnecessarily offensive, and that 
seemed to him another reason why the 
matter should be pressed a little further. 
Under the existing law a County Court 
Judge might imprison a man who refused 
to obey an order for the payment of a 
debt which there was reason to believe 
he could pay, but the order for com- 
mittal was limited to a period of six 
weeks. In this case William Small- 
bones, a farm labourer 72 years of age, 
had been detained in prison for eight 
calendar months, under an irregular 
order of the County Court Judge. When, 
on a writ of Habeas Corpus, Smallbones 
was brought before Mr. Baron Huddles- 
ton, he discharged him from custody on 
the ground that he had been illegally 
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arrested and illegally imprisoned. The 
Attorney General had stated that the 
learned Judge discharged him because 
of his ill health and inability to pay; but 
he had since admitted that those on 
whose authority he had made that state- 
ment had grossly misinformed him. He 
regretted that the Attorney General had 
declined to make any inquiry as to tho 
cause of the inaccuracy of the informa- 
tion which had been communicated to 
him. It was a matter of the greatest 
importance that Judges should be kept 
within their power and authority; and, 
therefore, he (Mr. Lewis) asked the 
House to express its disapprobation of 
the conduct of the County Court Judge 
in having for eight months unlawfully 
imprisoned this man. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House has learnt with concern and regret 
that, notwithstanding the plain provisions of 
‘The Debtors Act, 1869,’ the County Court 
Judge at Farnham committed to prison one 
William Smallbones for non-payment of a sum 
of costs awarded against him in a suit in equity, 
such imprisonment being, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Attorney General, stated to this 
House on the 22nd of July, wholly illegal, and 
extending continuously over eight months; and 
that, inasmuch as it appears that such imprison- 
ment took place under an order of the judge 
made as upon the commission of a contempt of 
court, this House is of opinion that the exercise 
of the power of committal for contempt of court 
by County Court judges ought to be placed 
under greater legislative restraint,’ — (Mr. 
Charles Lewis,) 


— instead thereof. 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he had been charged by the hon. Member 
for Londonderry with discourtesy; but he 
appealed to the House whether it was his 
ordinary habit in answering Questions 
to act discourteously. He had always 
endeavoured to give full and complete 
answers where the public interest al- 
lowed it to be done, and he was at a loss 
to understand how the hon. Member or 
other hon. Members could consider his 
answer on the occasion alluded to as curt 
or discourteous. The hon. Member had 
urged as his reason for pressing his Mo- 
tion that it related to an infringement of 
the liberty of the subject: this was true, 
but the man who had been illegally 
imprisoned had obtained his release. 
Having been misinformed as to the real 
facts of the case, he (the Attorney Gene- 
ral) had made in the first instance an 
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inaccurate statement to the House as to 
the grounds upon which Smallbones had 
been released from prison; as soon as 
he discovered the mistake into which he 
had been led, he stated the fact to the 
House, and made what he had intended 
to be a full and complete apology for his 
mis-statement. He had since endea- 
voured to discover how he had been 
misled. He only got notice of the 
fact on Tuesday, and hon. Members, 
who were aware how greatly he had 
been occupied since, would know how 
very little time had been left him for 
making an investigation into such a mat- 
ter. The County Court Judges were not 
responsible to him, and, as he had stated 
the day before, however anxious he 
might be to procure information, he could 
not do it himself, but only through the 
aid of others. With regard to the Mo- 
tion itself, every hon. Member of the 
House must regret that a man should 
have been illegally imprisoned for eight 
months; but the House would hardly 

ass a Resolution affirming so obvious a 
act. As regarded the second part of 
the Motion, its first paragraph appeared 
to answer the second, for when the 
House was called upon to affirm that 
what the County Court Judge had done 
in the way of committal, was contrary 
to law, he did not see why the power of 
committal should be placed under greater 
legislative restraint. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS, while ad- 
mitting the courtesy of the Attorney 
General, contended that even if the law 
were sufficient and there had been an 
infraction of it, the House of Commons 
was the place where the matter should 
be taken notice of. He asked whether 
it was consistent with recent legislation 
that a County Court Judge should com- 
mit a man for not paying an instalment, 
should commit him again and again for 
the same reason, and so by repeated 
committals re-impose the law of im- 
prisonment for debt? When an infrac- 
tion of the law had been made by any 
Judge, it was the duty of the House to 
mark its sense of the matter as a warn- 
ing to others. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, as to the personal question 
every one who knew how his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
conducted himself in the House would 
feel that there was no intentional 
discourtesy shown by him in the matter, 
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nor in reality any discourtesy at all. 
With regard to the more important 
principle of the question raised by the 
hon. Member for Londonderry, he 
thought the House ought to bear 
in mind that it was a somewhat deli- 
cate matter for one House of Parlia- 
ment to interfere in a question relating 
to the administration of justice. And 
although he could not say that there 
there might be cases in which it would 
be quite right for the House of Commons 
to pass a Resolution reflecting on the 
conduct of the Judges, it was a matter 
in which the House ought to proceed 
upon full and authentic information. At 
present he considered they were not in 
possession of such authentic and full 
information as to enable them to inter- 
fere in the matter. The County Court 
Judges were not responsible to the 
House of Commons, but to the Lord 
Chancellor, and hon. Members did not 
know what information the Lord Chan- 
cellor might have on the subject. He 
hoped his hon. Friend would accept the 
assurance that the matter should not be 
allowed to pass without inquiry, and 
would be content that the case should 
be left in the hands of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, to whom it properly belonged. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 74; Noes 
18: Majority 56. 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Crass [V.—Enpvcation, Science, AND 
Art, 

Suprrty—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £13,950, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1876, for Grants to Scot- 
tish Universities.” 

Dr. C. CAMERON moved the reduc- 
tion of the Vote by £200, being the amount 
proposed for a Chair of Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. He did so, because no information 
had been vouchsafed to the Scottish 
public as to the nature of the scheme 
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proposed by Government, and how far 
it would interfere with the present sys- 
tem of Normal Training Colleges, and 
because, in the absence of such infor- 
mation, it appeared to him that the pro- 
posed Chair was likely to do more harm 
than good. They were aware that the 
mass of the schoolmasters and mistresses 
of Scotland were educated at the Nor- 
mal Training Colleges—institutions kept 
up at an expense to the country of 
£21,000 a-year. In these Training 
Colleges the students not only received 
instruction in those branches of educa- 
tion which they would afterwards be 
called upon to teach, but they were exer- 
cised in the art of imparting their know- 
ledge in the practising schools attached 
to the Training Colleges. Under the 
Scotch Education Code, provision was 
already made whereby students desirous 
of combining attendance on University 
Chairs with the instruction afforded them 
at their Training Colleges could do so; 
but unfortunately the pecuniary condi- 
tions imposed by the Department in 
case of this attendance were such that 
it was far from being the interest of 
the Training Colleges to encourage the 
students to avail themselves of the per- 
mission. Now, if it had been proposed 
to remedy this, and by means of scholar- 
ships or otherwise to encourage the stu- 
dents of Training Colleges to possess 
themselves of a University education, he 
would not have grudged a much larger 
sum of money than that proposed. As 
it was, however, the student at a Train- 
ing College who at present tried to com- 
bine attendance on the prescribed Uni- 
versity classes with his other studies, 
found that his time barely sufficed for 
the work laid before him. If, then, it 
was proposed to render attendance on 
the Lectures on the Theory and Practice 
of Teaching compulsory, this could only 
be done by substituting them for one of 
the other courses of University lectures 
among which the student was at present 
permitted to select, and the result would 
be that so far from increasing the gene- 
ral range of the education of the 
teachers of Scotland, the proposed new 
Chair would have a directly contrary 
tendency. But, in order to understand 
the full significance of the proposal be- 
fore the Committee, it was necessary to 
look at its history. Some years ago 
the trustees of the Bell Bequest decided 
to devote a portion of their funds to the 
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endowment of Chairs of the Theory and 
Practice of Education in the Universities 
of Edinburgh and St. Andrews. In 
order to make their money go as far as 
possible, they resolved to make their 
endowments conditional upon the Go- 
vernment consenting to supplement it 
from the Imperial funds; and in order 
to induce Government to do this, they 
attempted to obtain a recommendation 
to that effect from the Scotch Endowed 
Schools Commissioners. A considerable 
amount of evidence in support of the 
project was accordingly brought before 
these gentlemen. It was, however, of 
the vaguest and most general descrip- 
tion, and failed, he believed, to convince 
an influential section of the Commis- 
sioners that the proposed Chair was at 
all desirable. On that point, however, 
they did not report ; but upon the point 
before the Committee they reported in 
the most unqualified terms, for the in- 
formation of the Government, that they 
saw no prospect of being able to recom- 
mend the application of any fund to- 
wards the foundation of such Chairs in 
addition to what the Bell Trustees were 

repared to provide. It was hardly to 
2 expected that the Universities con- 
cerned would rest satisfied with this re- 
fusal, and accordingly a deputation 
waited on the Duke of Richmond in the 
May of last year, with a view of press- 
ing the matter upon Government. The 
noble Duke expressed himself as quite 
inclined to give the matter a favourable 
consideration, and requested the depu- 
tation to get the four Scotch Universi- 
ties to draw up a definite scheme and 
lay it before him. Accordingly they did 
so in June, 1874, and a copy of that 
scheme he held in his hand. Now, it 
was a remarkable feature in connection 
with that scheme that the Chair of Edu- 
cation figured in it as a mere accident, 
and that in all its essential parts it could 
be carried out just as well without that 
Chair as with it. It proposed that Queen’s 
scholars should have the option, under 
certain conditions, of attending a Uni- 
versity instead of a Normal School, and 
of attaining at the end of a two years’ 
curriculum a diploma which should be 
accepted as a certificate of competency. 
It proposed that during their attendance 
at the University these students should 
receive instruction in the Theory and 
Practice of Education, either from @ 
Professor of the subject, where such @ 
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Professorship existed—namely, at Edin- 
burgh and Re. Andrews, or at the Nor- 
mal Schools, or otherwise as might be 
arranged between the Department and 
the Universities where there were no 
such Chairs, as at Glasgow and Aber- 
deen. The scheme further recommended 
that any student obtaining the degree 
of M.A. should, on complying with 
certain conditions, be entitled to a 
teacher’s certificate of the highest class 
awarded by the Department. And the 
remarkable thing in this part of the 
scheme was that the new Chair was 
never mentioned in connection with it. 
He would not stop to argue the merits 
of the joint proposal of the Scotch 
Universities, and he would merely say 
that if it was to be adopted it should 
be adopted after consideration and dis- 
cussion, and not in silence, under cover 
of a paltry Vote like that before the 
Committee. If Government had not re- 
solved to adopt the joint scheme, it was 
as premature to ask Parliament to vote 
this money as it would have been when 
the deputation waited on the Duke of 
Richmond in May last year. Even if 
Government had resolved to adopt the 
scheme proposed by the Universities, he 
had shown that the Chair of the Theory 
and Practice of Education was a mere 
accident in it; and if it was desirable 
to try the Chairs as an experiment in 
connection with it, that could be easily 
done by means of the funds at the com- 
mand of the Bell Trustees. Meanwhile, 
he held that it was altogether premature 
to ask them to saddle the country with 
an expenditure of £400 a-year—£200 
for Edinburgh and £200 for St. Andrews 
—and contended that the House should 
not be asked to consent to any change 
in a matter so important to the training 
of the teachers of Scotland without a 
much fuller and more satisfactory ex- 
planation of the intentions of the Go- 
vernment than had as yet been afforded 
them. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £13,750, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1876, for Grants to Scot- 
tish Universities.”’—(Dr. Cameron.) 


Mr. WHITELAW supported the pro- 
posal of his hon. Colleague, as he could 
not regard the institution of the pro- 
posed Chairs otherwise than’ as caleu- 
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lated to clash with the existing system 
of educating teachers. At present 
teachers were trained in the Training 
Colleges. These Colleges were admitted 
to be doing their work well, and they 
were approvingly referred to in the 
recently-issued Report of the Scotch 
Education Department. They had ac- 
commodation for 800 students, male and 
female, and sent out annually between 
400 and 500 male teachers, which was 
far more than enough to supply the 
vacancies in the schools. Last December 
there were no fewer than 537 newly- 
certificated teachers, and that was equal 
to a staff of teachers in the country of 
about 9,000, for he understood that 
6 per cent annually was the number of 
vacancies that occurred. The total 
number of certificated masters in the 
schools of Scotland at present was 
only 2,357, so the Training Colleges 
were, as he had said, far more than 
able to supply the number of teachers 
which was required. The Report of 
the Education Department took notice 
of this fact, and mentioned that the 
time might soon come when it would 
be necessary for them to restrict the 
number of pupils. If, then, the Normal 
Colleges already provided sufficient 
means for educating teachers, why 
should they have a new system forced 
on the country? Besides, they had no 
evidence whatever that the Education 
Department had ever considered the 
matter of this Chair. The Scotch Edu- 
cation Act provided for the recognition 
of graduates from the Universities as 
qualified, to a large extent, to receive 
certificates of competency as teachers, 
and he was glad to say that some 
graduates were taking advantages of 
the facilities that were offered them. 
The great difficulty about the proposed 
Chair was that nobody knew what it 
was for. He had heard a great variety 
of opinions as to how it was to be carried 
on. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had told them, on a former occasion, 
that it was to be confined to theory; but, 
on the other hand, he had heard the 
promoters of the scheme speak as if it 
were intended to combine theory and 
practice. All this went to show that 
there was no definite agreement as to 
how the Chair was to becarried on. At 
any rate, Parliament had had no state- 
ment laid before it as to what was to be 
the constitution of the Chair; and he 
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did not think it wise for Parliament to 
vote money without knowing what was 
to be done with it. It was desirable 
that Parliament should take cognisance 
of the fact that new appointments would 
have to be made, and surely it was in- 
advisable they should be made, thereby 
creating vested interests, until Parlia- 
ment had satisfied itself whether or not 
they were desirable. If a modification 
of tho existing system of providing a 
supply of teachers were desirable, then, 
surely, such a scheme should be pre- 
pared and digested by the Education 
Department, and submitted to Parlia- 
ment for approval, in order that they 
might have some means of judging of 
the wisdom of the proposal. At pre- 
sent they had no indication whatever 
as to the views of the Education De- 
partment. Again, the Normal Ool- 
leges existed chiefly by voluntary sup- 
port, and he thought they had a right 
to know the exact proposals in regard 
to this Chair. It would be most un- 
fair to them to proceed ‘to institute a 
Chair that would compete with them 
without making them aware of what it 
was proposed todo. There was another 
point. In each of the Normal Coileges 
there were three, four, or five lecturers 
on the subject of Practical Teaching, 
and if so many were required at present, 
he did not see how the same purpose 
was to be effected by the appointment of 
one Professor. The University educa- 
tion of teachers was going on at present 
in connection with the rules of the Edu- 
cation Department, and in conformity 
with the Education Act. In fact, as he 
had already stated, considerable facilities 
were provided for University students 
qualifying as teachers; and if it were 
desirable to increase them, he ventured 
to think it could be done in some better 
way than that now proposed. Let the 
Education Department prepare and di- 
gest a scheme, and submit it to Par- 
liament. Then, he submitted, it would 
be time enough to ask Parliament to vote 
money. For his own part, he thought 
the best plan to adopt would be one in 
which the present system was left pretty 
much as it was, and greater facilities 
and encouragement given to students to 
attend art classes in the University at 
the same time as they were receiving 
their pedagogic training at the Normal 
Colleges. The Normal Schools of Scot- 
land were kept up and governed by its 
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Church Bodies, and it was well known 
that Scotland desired religious teaching. 
Well, he would like to know how the 
teachers could get training for religious 
teaching in the Universities, and how, 
further, even if they did get it, it could 
be tested? Altogether he disapproved 
of the proposal to found the Chair, and 
he hoped the Committee would support 
his hon. Colleague in the Motion he had 
made. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR: My hon. 
Friend the Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) mixes up two questions which 
are essentially distinct. Much could be 
said by me for, and my hon. Friend has 
said all he could against, a scheme for 
educating primary schoolmasters at the 
Scotch Universities; but that question 
is not before us. I might, for instance, 
remind him that for generations, long 
before Training Schools existed, the 
Universities of Scotland formed the only 
training ground for parochial teachers. 
In fact, in the best days of the history 
of Scotch schools, when the parish 
schoolmaster was the great civilizing 
agent, the Universities formed the only 
means through which he was trained to 
his work. At that time the Church of 
of Scotland made it a pious duty of the 
Presbyteries to send up young men to 
the Universities to be trained as teachers 
and ministers. I would have thought 
that the hon. Member for Glasgow who 
sits on the opposite side (Mr. Whitelaw), 
would have been inspired by these Con- 
servative traditions of his Church, and 
I expected him to welcome the founda- 
tion of this Chair of Education as a most 
Conservative measure. The denomina- 
tional Training Schools, of which there 
are now six in Scotland, are quit modern 
institutions. They have done their past 
work well, and are doing their existing 
work admirably. From these schools a 
certain number of their teachers in 
training are sent to the ‘Universities to 
receive a higher education than they 
themselves profess to give. I hope that 
the Training Schools and Universities 
will long co-operate in advancing the 
important work of training teachers. 
My hon. Friend (Dr. Cameron) opposes 
this Vote as a source of danger to the 
Training Schools, because he points to a 
scheme which the four Universities sent 
to the Education Department, offering 
themselves also as training institutions 
for such teachers as the Education De- 
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partment might wish to send to them. 
Is it surprising that they should do so? 
They had proved their ability to train 
teachers before Training Colleges ex- 
isted, and all that they asked was that 
teachers might have the option of at- 
tending the Universities or Training 
Colleges, according to their own liking 
and future destination. But the Educa- 
tion Department declined their proposal, 
and there is an end of the matter. That 
is not the question before us at all. It 
never could be sanctioned without a 
Minute of the Education Department, 
and that must be inserted in the Scotch 
Code, which is laid before Parliament. 
The Universities have no power to take 
one pupil from a Training College, and 
their proposal to join in the work of 

rimary training, though it was justified 
by their ancient experience, has been 
refused. “My hon. Friend is, therefore, 
attacking a phantom. But the disap- 
pearance of that prospect does not the 
less render necessary a Chair of Educa- 
tion. The Scotch Universities have al- 
ways aimed at being Technical Schools 
for the training of professions. They 
have various duties of this kind. They 
train ministers for different Churches, 
and grant Divinity degrees without ex- 
acting any profession of faith. They 
train doctors of medicine in large 
numbers, and they also train lawyers. 
They train farmers and engineers. All 
these professions have a curriculum of 
a liberal education, embracing many sub- 
jects, but all also have their one or more 
technical Chairs capping the curriculum. 
The doctors and the lawyers have various 
technical Chairs. The ministers have 
their Professor of Divinity; the farmers 
their Professor of Agriculture ; the en- 
gineers their Professor of Engineering. 
But the profession of teacher has hitherto 
had no technical Professor of his art to 
cap his useful and noble profession. One 
thousand of the teachers of Scotland 
have petitioned that their profession 
should be treated in the same way as 
the other professions are in the Scotch 
Universities. They know that the technic 
of teaching has a gathered experience of 
ages, and of many lands. They desire 
that the results of the experience of 
mankind relative to the teacher’s art 
should be brought together and syste- 
matized. And they now have the oppor- 
tunity, by the offer of Bell’s Trustees, 
to found two Chairs, provided that they 
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when this boon is offered to the great 
body of teachers in Scotland, to dignify 
their profession and put it on the same 
standing as other technical professions, 
we find Scotch Members on both sides 
of the House opposing the proposal. I 
am quite sure that they do so in igno- 
rance of the object contemplated. If 
no primary schoolmasters were to avail 
themselves of this Chair at all, there 
would be ample justification for it in the 
fact that the Scotch Universities train 
all the teachers for secondary schools in 
Scotland, and also a great many of those 
who go to schools and Colleges in our 
Colonies. In regard to these the Train- 
ing Colleges do not in any way come 
into competition. But the effect of such 
Chairs will not be confined to the secon- 
dary schools. As I have said, the 
Training Colleges and the Education 
Department send increasing numbers of 
their scholars to the Universities, and 
these will also obtain the benefit of the 
Chairs of Education. They may form a 
useful supplement to them; but they no 
more interfere with them than the exist- 
ing Chairs of Latin and Greek do. A 
Chair of Education may facilitate co- 
operation, but it cannot increase an- 
tagonism. It is but one step further, 
though it is an important one, to enable 
teachers to supplement their Training 
School course, and thus preserve the 
traditionary character of Scotch schools. 
The House ought to recollect that the 
Scotch Education Act fully recognized 
University training as fit for their pur- 
poses. These Chairs of Education will 
complete the technic of this training; 
but they do not profess to impart prac- 
tice in teaching, any more than the Pro- 
fessorship of Engineering professes to 
make a man a practical engineer. But 
what they do intend to accomplish is, to 
complete the curriculum of the profes- 
sion of teaching in the same way as the 
Scotch Universities have done with re- 
gard to the other learned professions. 
We feel very grateful to Her Majesty’s 
Government for their enlightened policy 
in this respect, and I can assure them 
that the passing of this Vote will be 
hailed by the large body of teachers 
throughout Scotland as a boon to them, 
and as a deserved compliment to their 
important profession. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, he had 
spoken to numbers of Gentlemen inside 
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the House and outside of it, but he had 
only heard one. expression of feeling, 
which was that the proposal of the Go- 
vernment was unsatisfactory, and was 
not wanted in Scotland, or by the people 
of Scotland. With her Normal Schools 
Scotland was quite satisfied; and the 
way in which those schools were con- 
ducted did not render this step neces- 
sary, as it was well known that whe- 
ther Established or Free Church, these 
schools were admirably conducted ; 
and what fell from his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Whitelaw) was entitled to great 
weight, especiully when they knew how 
Scotland had been distracted by the 
educational controversy. They had heard 
a great deal about the religious ques- 
tion. This, it should be understood, was 
not shelved in Normal Schools, and the 
proposal of the Government was held by 
persons holding Liberal views, neither 
to be a Liberal or Conservative measure 
to bring before the House. Although 
the right hon. Gentleman in introducing 
the Vote had spoken at great length, he 
did not express any opinion on the part 
of the Government with regard to the 
scheme, and he sincerely trusted that 
they now would not use the power they 
had to press it forward, but allow Scotch 
Members another year to digest the 
question, and in order that they might 
thoroughly consider the proposal. 

Mr. RAMSAY observed, that his 
object was to urge on the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary and the 
Lord Advocate to express the views of 
the Government and to state the ar- 
rangements they proposed to make, by 
which they were to secure the Chairs 
they wished to establish, and that in such 
a manner that they would not injure 
existing Normal Schools. The inquiry 
was not now before the House for the 
first time. Questions were asked regard- 
ing it some months ago. They were then 
told that arrangements would be made 
before the subject was again brought 
before the House. However, they had 
not heard since anything about, nor were 
they that day informed what the ar- 
rangements were to be, and how the 
Chairs were to be made useful in instruct- 
ing teachers, while, at the same time, 
they did not injure existing institutions. 
How then, he asked again, were the 
Chairs to be made practically useful ? 
He was not opposed to the Vote, if it 
could be shown that teachers would de- 
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rive advantage from it. Until this was 
shown, he was bound to say that without 
a distinct expression of opinion from Her 
Majesty’s Government, it was impossible 
to vote upon the question, nor could 
they properly discuss the matter, to 
enable them to decide one way or the 
other. As he had said, he would not 
oppose the Vote, while, at the same 
time, he was not willing to support it, 
until they knew what was going to be 
done. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he had en- 
deavoured to make himself acquainted 
with the feelings of the parties inte- 
rested, but he had been unable to meet 
with any general expression of opinion 
favourable to the plan. The general opi- 
nions he had heard expressed divided 
themselves into two classes only—the one 
class held that the money, if voted, 
would be quite thrown away; while the 
other class said that the expenditure 
would be positively injurious, by de- 
stroying, to a certain extent, the use- 
fulness of the Training Colleges. He 
had come to this conclusion himself; 
while the fact that no general represen- 
tation favourable to the scheme had 
come from Scotland proved conclusively 
that Scotland did not want it. He would 
not touch on matters other hon. Mem- 
bers had argued, but would observe 
that the grant was not merely £200, 
because the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself had said that if this Vote was 
given to Edinburgh the same sum must 
be given to St. Andrews, which was inad- 
vertently left out this year. This, then, 
was £400 per annum, which meant a 
grant in perpetuity of a capital sum of 
£10,000. ell, were the House pre- 
pared to give this sum. To do so with- 
out consulting the parties interested 
would be a very unwise step. But apart 
from the merits of the grant, he should 
like to call attention to the collateral 
circumstances. This £400, he under- 
stood, was to be supplemented by the 
like sum from the Dr. Bell’s Trustees. 
It, however, would behove them to be 
cautious, for they had the Report of 
the Endowed School Commissioners for 
Scotland, stating that it was question- 
able whether the trustees had the right 
to give the money in this way without 
a special Act of Parliament. In fact, it 
would amount to, in his opinion, mis- 
appropriation of the money in their 
wares: Dr. Bell’s bequests were given 
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for special purposes, and were not ap- 
plicable for thus supplementing the 
grants of Parliament for Professorships. 
He had a still further objection against 
such a scheme. This £400 would 
have to be taken from a most useful 
object. It was now applied, as they 
all knew, to the small and poor pa- 
rishes in the Highlands to supplement 
the sums paid as salaries to the teachers. 
For years it had been thus applied, 
and although perhaps not so useful 
as the Dick bequest, it had done im- 
mense good by coming in aid of very 
small salaries. He understood that Dr. 
Bell’s Trustees argued that in con- 
sequence of the passing of the Educa- 
tion Act there would be plenty of money 
to supply the education of the country. 
Was that so? He thought he could 
show exactly the opposite. They had 
heard that in some parishes in Scotland 
the rate was 2s. and 3s. in the pound, 
while in others it had even reached 4s. 
Therefore, he considered the money left 
by this bequest was never more required 
than at the present moment to supple- 
ment the salaries of the teachers in the 
poor Highland parishes. Upon this 
point, he might read an extract from 
the Report of the Endowed School Com- 
missioners, who, referring to the Bell 
Trust, said the Trust funds were des- 
tined— 

“To be applied to maintaining, carrying for- 
ward, and following up the system of education 
which he considered to have been introduced 
by him.” 

Well, he would ask, was the House to 
favour the getting rid of this destination 
by a kind of side-wind—to favour a 
breach of the trust, that other schemes 
might be benefited—the one which was 
now proposed being, he ventured to 
think, never contemplated in the origi- 
nal grant? ‘Then, in support of his 
views, they had in another part of the 
Report of the Commissioners a state- 
ment that the income of the Trust was 
£600 a-year, and that it was applied 
in aid of education in the Orkney and 
Shetland Isles and the Highlands of 
Scotland in connection with the Church 
of Scotland. What more, then, was re- 
quired? Surely the House would not 
sanction the transfer of the money from 
such an useful purpose to benefit a 
mere problitiatica) scheme—one which, 
if not actually of no use, was, in the 
opinion of many, thought to be of little 
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benefit. He would now take the liberty 
of calling the attention of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to another fact. They 
had the previous night a long discussion 
about a scientific grant for Scotland. 
He was quite willing to accept this £400 
for Scotland, but let it be given to an- 
other purpose—let it be given to the 
Meteorological Society. They had heard 
much of the usefulness of that institu- 
tion, and why not give them a grant? 
This he put in solemn seriousness to the 
right hon. Gentleman ; and further, he 
would call upon him to remember this 
fact—that no legislation could be good 
which was made for a community that did 
not require it, and when the benefits of 
such legislation were merely problemati- 
cal. Upon the Scotch Vote the previous 
evening only one Member from Scotland 
followed the lead of the Government in 
the division, while the two Scotch Mem- 
bers of the Government went out before 
the division took place in order to escape 
the odium of voting with their Colleagues 
in the Government. This afforded them a 
test of the opinion of the Scottish Mem- 
bers, and he was convinced that the pro- 
posed grant would be far more appre- 
ciated if it was devoted, as he had said, 
to the Meteorological Society. Again, 
it would be well to remember how nar- 
rowly the Government escaped being 
left in a minority the previous night. 
C No, no!’’}] It was ‘yes, yes,” for 

educting the names of the Members of 
the Government, they were in an actual 
minority. He therefore did hope they 
would re-consider this question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
while admitting that those who were not 
acquainted with the details of the teach- 
ing profession might, at first, have some 
difficulty in forming a very precise con- 
ception of the duties which would be dis- 
charged by a Professor of Education, yet 
thought that his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Lyon Playfair) had shown that a gap 
existed in the present training system of 
Scotland, which would be filled by the 
creation of this Professorship. He quite 
agreed, however, with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Falkirk (Mr. Ramsay) 
that they were entitled to expect from 
the Government full information as to 
the definite functions of the new Profes- 
sor, and he had no doubt that the Go- 
vernment could give that information, 
otherwise they would surely not have 
inserted the item in the Vote. There was 
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no wish in any quarter to do anything te 
injure those excellent institutions, the 
Normal Schools. The proposal before 
the Committee was, in fact, supplemen- 
tary and not antagonistic, to the Normal 
Schools; but he believed that, in fact, 
the opposition arose mainly from jealousy 
on the part of the supporters of those 
institutions, and this jealousy found its 
spring, as so many divisions in Scotland 
did, in Ecclesiastical differences. The 
Normal Schools were in connection either 
with the Established or the Free Church, 
and those bodies were anxious that they 
should remain intact. Now Parliament 
had established, two years ago, a national 
system of education in Scotland, super- 
seding the denominational system which 
had previously existed, and it appeared 
to him most desirable that there should 
be some means whereby teachers might 
be trained other than denominational 
Colleges. He was aware that these opi- 
nions were now in disfavour in the House; 
but they afforded to him one of the 
strongest reasons for supporting this 
Vote. Besides, there was this important 
consideration—that the Normal Schools 
furnished no means of training for their 
duties the teachers of secondary schools. 
Secondary education was in a very back- 
ward condition in Scotland; efforts were 
now being made to improve it; and he 
believed that the higher training which 
this Chair would be the means of giving 
to teachers would be essential for that 
purpose. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
who was to have the right of appoint- 
ment to these Chairs ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, there 
seemed all along to have been some little 
mistake about the course pursued by 
Her Majesty’s Government. No doubt, 
the object of Bell’s Trustees was a very 
good one in wishing to establish those 
Chairs. The proper way, however, would 
have been to have come to himself or 
the Lord Advocate in order to elicit the 
feeling of the Government in the matter; 
but the cart seemed to have been put 
before the horse, and the question was 
brought before the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer not as a matter of policy but 
as amatter of money. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer saw no reason why the 
money should not be granted, assuming 
that all other matters had been settled 
before they came to him. But there 
were great difficulties about this matter. 
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There were great difficulties in framing 
such a system for the foundation of these 
Chairs as should be consistent with the 
present state of education and the pre- 
servation of the Normal Schools. He 
had had a good deal of correspondence 
on this matter, not only on the question 
of the Chairs, but who was to have the 
appointments, and he found that there 
were great differences of opinion, not 
only among Professors in Scotland, but 
also among students. Unless the founda- 
tions were very distinctly drawn up, so 
as not to interfere with the local autho- 
rities, it would depend very much on the 
first appointment as to what the character 
of the Chair was. This wasa matter 
that deserved very great and serious 
consideration. So far as he could under- 
stand, if the appointment was by the 
Crown there would be a disposition on the 
part of the Trustees to say they would 
like to have the first appointment. Very 
great difficulties might arise-on that 
point. Since the matter had been before 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, they had had the Report of the 
Endowed School Commissioners laid be- 
fore them, and certain suggestions had 
been given to them extending beyond 
what in his own notion appeared to be 
desirable. Especial reference was made 
to the aim and intention of Dr. Bell. 
The Endowed School Commissioners cer- 
tainly did not recommend the foundation 
of these Chairs, and the Government had 
since been very anxious to hear the opi- 
nions of Scotch Members on this ‘matter 
with respect to the Vote before the Com- 
mittee. He therefore thought, having . 
heard the discussion, the decidedly 
wiser course would be to give further 
time for consideration, and to withdraw 
the Vote for this year in order that 
Scotland might have an opportunity of 
considering the matter in all its bearings, 
so that when it was brought forward 
another year it might be clearly under- 
stood what the foundations of these 
Chairs were to be. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAITR said, he had 
heard the statement of the Home Secre- 
tary with equal surprise and regret. In 
his Parliamentary experience he did not 
know of a case where the Government 
having, after mature consideration, re- 
commended, on their responsibility, a 
Vote to the House, dropped it without 
saying a word in its favour, or without 
any explanation as to the grounds on 
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which they originally proposed it. But 
he regretted still more the attitude which 
had been taken by several Liberal Mem- 
bers on this side of the House, for he 
was certain before long they would see 
that their opposition to the Vote had 
played into the hands of Conservative 
Members opposite, and that they had 
made a serious mistake in Liberal 
olicy. 

Mr. MAITLAND remembered a pro- 
posal similar to this being made a few 
years ago. A deputation went to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of London (Mr. Lowe) 
stating that a sum of money had been 
provided for a Chair of this kind on con- 
dition that the right hon. Gentleman 
would give permission. The right hon. 
Gentleman said there was no such thing 
as the science of pedagogy, and he must 
say the opinions he had heard that day, 
and the opinions he had heard before, led 
him to take the same view. Therefore, 
he should be sorry to see or hear of the 
foundation of a Chair in the University 
of Edinburgh for a science which he be- 
lieved did not exist. There was a sum 
in the Estimates having reference to a 
sum of £6,000 paid by the Trustees of 
the late Dr. Bell for the foundation of a 
Chair in one of the Universities, and 
their desire to obtain Parliamentary 
sanction and recognition of the proposal. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary and the House would 
give no Parliamentary sanction for mis- 
applying funds intended for one purpose 
to another purpose. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he had heard 
with surprise the decision of the Home 
Secretary. He had looked forward to 
the establishment of this Chair of peda- 
gogy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Professor Huxley, in one of the ablest 
lectures ever given, said the science 
of teaching was one of the utmost im- 
portance, yet this was the science from 
which the Government proposed to with- 
draw the shabby grant of £200. It was 
notorious that our system of teaching in 
England was not a good one. It in- 
volved much waste of power. Children 
did not make as much progress as they 
ought, and did not make the most bene- 
ficial use of their time at school. Here 


was an opportunity for a Chair for de- 
veloping the best system of teaching, 
and he was sorry to see the ——— 

e be- 


was withdrawing the grant. 
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lieved the nation would be in every way 
the losers, because though the Scotch 
people were much in advance of the 
English in education, they had still 
something to learn on this question, and 
through them a better system of teach- 
ing might have spread itself to England. 

Dr. C. CAMERON said, that the 
system of pedagogy pursued in Germany 
was essentially aad entirely different 
from that instituted in the Scotch Uni- 
versities. Moreover, so far from any 
definite idea existing in Scotland as to 
what the Professor was to teach, the 
whole evidence before the Commission 
showed that no two agreed as to what 
the object of this Chair was. The Go- 
vernment had acted in the only way 
open to them since the publication of 
the Report of the Royal Commission. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK urged that 
the arguments made use of really 
showed the necessity for something of 
this kind. Hon. Members had said 
they did not know what a science of 
education consisted of. Surely that was 
a reason why there should be some such 
Chair as this. At the same time, he 
could not wonder, in the face of great 
diversity of opinion among Scotch Mem- 
bers, that Government should have deter- 
mined withdraw the vote; but he hoped 
the House might understand that they did 
not withdraw altogether, for some such 
Chair would no doubt afford valuable aid 
to the cause of education. An hon.Mem- 
ber below him (Mr. Maitland) said there 
was no such thing as the science of edu- 
cation. Such a state of things ought 
not to be, and if there was no science of 
education, the sooner they investigated 
the subject and got some such science, 
the better it would be for the country. 
There was a well-founded belief that 
the money spent on our schools was not 
so well spent as it should be, and if this 
matter were thoroughly understood he 
had no doubt the money might be be- 
stowed to greater advantage. He should 
hope, therefore, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, although they withdrew the 
matter at present, would take it into 
their serious consideration, in the hope 
of making some such proposal here- 
after. 

Mr. MAITLAND explained that he 
did not intend to say there was no such 
science, but that a great authority had 
said so. 
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Mr. M‘LAREN, assuming that it was 
a good object to establish such a Chair 
as this, would recommend the Universi- 
ties of England with an income of 
£750,000—a great deal of which they 
did not know what to do with—to try the 
experiment. If the hon. Baronet would 
use his influence with Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to establish such a Chair, if he 
thought it was useful, he might, having 
done that in his own country, then go to 
Scotland and preach to them to do so 
likewise. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE rose to 
move a further reduction in the Vote. 
Many of the Professorships in Scotland 
were in the hands of Trustees, and 
some in the hands of private persons, 
and he wanted to ask the opinion of the 
Committee whether it was desirable to 
take the money of Parliament for Pro- 
fessorships the appointments to which 
were in ‘private hands? Special atten- 
tion had been called to St. Andrews 
University, where an appointment to the 
Professorship of Humanity was in the 
gift of the Duke of Portland as repre- 
senting John Scott, who, in 1620, gavea 
foundation for that Chair. The effect 
was that the fittest men would not come 


forward for appointments which they 
believed were not made on merit, but by 


private interest. He should move the 
reduction of the Vote by £120. 

Tue CHAIRMAN explained that it 
was incompetent for the hon. Member to 
move an Amendment on an Amendment 
in Committee. He would suggest that 
the Government, accepting the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Glasgow, 
should withdraw the Vote and put it in 
a reduced form. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £13,750, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1876, for Grants to 
Scottish Universities.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £13,630, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1876, for Grants to 
Scottish Universities.” —(Sir Charles W. Ditke.) 
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Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, this 
was a question which had been moved 
without any Notice, and he ventured to 
submit it was not competent for the hon. 
Member to move it—at all events, in the 
present inconvenient form. No doubt 
there was a Professorship in St. Andrews 
of which the appointment was vested in 
the Duke of Portland, one of his ances- 
tors having endowed that Professorship. 
Under the Act of 1858, the University 
Commissioners founded the Professor- 
ship of Humanity in the University of 
St. Andrews, and a proposition was 
made, and carried into effect, that £120 
should be added to the endowment by 
the ancestor of the Duke of Portland, 
in order to maintain the Professor in a 
suitable manner. Why should the Pro- 
fessor bepunished in this manner because 
the appointment was vested in a private 
patron? If it was thought expedient to 
transfer the patronage from the Duke of 
Portland to any other body, the proper 
course would be to bring in a Bill to 
vest the patronage in the Crown, com- 
pensation being given to the Duke ; but 
he really submitted that they had no 
right to punish this unfortunate Pro- 
fessor for what he was not responsible 
for. It was an inconvenient proposal, 
and he believed it was not competent to 
be moved. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN ruled that the hon. 
Member for Chelsea had a perfect right 
to move the reduction of the Vote irre- 
spective of any reasons he might give. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, he was 
unfortunately absent, sending a tele- 
gram on the late unfortunate event, and 
did:not hear the speech of the hon. 
Member for Chelsea; but he understood 
he had made a proposal which ir its re- 
sults would be very serious to the Uni- 
versities of Scotland, because there was 
not only this one but many others in the 
same position. There were various Pro- 
fessorships in Edinburgh in the same 
position. The Commissioners had, how- 
ever, wisely recommended that attempts 
should be made to get these private Pro- 
fessorships converted into public Profes- 
sorships, and no doubt the Government 
would desire to give effect to these re- 
commendations. On this und, he 
hoped the hon. Baronet would be satis- 
fied with a protest against the practice. 

Mr, a SAY’ merely rose for the 

uuirpose of appealing to the hon. Baronet 
+ Sihara this Motion , because if it 
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7“ Ys gee they would not only be 
ilty of inflicting great injury upon an 
indivedual, but they woul a ee the 
University of St. Andrews of this Chair 
of Humanity, which was not a desirable 
thing to do. He sympathized fully with 
the views of the hon. Baronet, and he 
disliked as much as he did private pre- 
sentation to University Chairs; but he 
suggested the question should not be 
raised in this form. 


Question, put. 
The Committee divided:—Ayes 12; 
Noes 111: Majority 99. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) £1,500, to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery, &c., Scotland. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £488,663, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1876, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland.” 


Smrr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he regretted that this Estimate 
had not come under the consideration of 
the Committee at an earlier date. But 
the delay had enabled them to have 
access not only to the original, but the 
Supplementary Estimate, as well as the 
Bill of the Government with regard to 
the income of national school teachers, 
and the Report of the National Board of 
Irish Education for 1874. They were, 
therefore, enabled more usefully to dis- 
cuss the great question before them than 
they could have done at an earlier period 
of the Session. He would not detain 
the Committee with many general re- 
marks on the question of Irish national 
education; but it was right he should 
state shortly that it. appeared from the 
Report of 1874 the system was pro- 
gressing and extending throughout the 
country. The number of schools was 
now 7,357,. being an increase of 97 ; and 
of children on the roll 1,006,511, an in- 
crease of 31,815; the average attend- 
ance was 395,390, being an increase of 
22,019, in spite of a considerable out- 
break of scarlatina, which would tend 
to increase the irregularity of attend- 
ance. He did not say that he looked on 
that average attendance of children on 
the roll as satisfactory; but Ireland was 
not alone at fault in showing unsatisfac- 
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tory proportions of this kind. It must 
be remembered that Ireland was an 
agricultural country with 300,000 hold- 
ings under £8 value; and the defective 
attendance of the agricultural popula- 
tion was one of the great difficulties 
they had to deal with in England. No 
doubt an average attendance of 395,390 
with 1,006,511 on the roll looked very 
bad. But the numbers on the roll were 
not, as in England, those who appeared 
on it on the last day of the aa 9 pre- 
ceding the examination—they comprised 
every child who had made a single 
attendance during the year. Emigration 
and change of school must also make 
this most inaccurate; it showed obviously 
not the actual number of individual 
pupils, the same child appearing pro- 
bably on several rolls. He thought it 
would be well if in future a better op- 
portunity could be given of comparing 
the results in the two countries, for at 
present very erroneous deductions might 
be drawn. With reference to Ireland it 
was stated that only 36 per cent of the 
children on the rolls. attended instruc- 
tion, and that 64 per cent were ‘con- 
spicuous by their absence;” but that 
Estimate must be interpreted by the 
circumstance to which he had just re- 
ferred. They had been told that in 
Great Britain 42 per cent of the children 
on the rolls passed in reading, while in 
Ireland the proportion was 18 per cent; 
but in discussing this question the dis- 
parity should be borne in mind. In Ire- 
land, in 1869, out of 243,288 children 
171,291 passed in reading, being 70 per 
cent of the number examined, while of 
130,791 examined in writing 71,824 
passed, or 55 per cent; and he believed 
that if they dealt merely with the pro- 
portion of passes Ireland would show a 
very good result as compared with Eng- 
land. In Ireland, in 1872, 87°6 per 
cent passed in reading, 82°0 per cent 
passed in writing, and in arithmetic 
71:2 per cent; while in England there 
passed 88:6 per cent in reading, 82°3 per 
cent in writing, and in arithmetic 72-2 
per cent. In Ireland, in 1873, 87:7 per 
cent passed in reading, 83°3 per cent in 
writing, and in arithmetic 70°4 per cent; 
while in England there passed in 1873 
in reading 88°6 per cent, in writing 81°6 
per cent, and in arithmetic 72°1 per cent; 
and in 1874 in Ireland there passed in 
reading 86°8 per cent, in writing 86-7 
per cent, and in arithmetic 69-0 per cent; 
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while in England there passed in reading 
88°3 per cent, in writing 80°5 per cent, 
and in arithmetic 70°9 per cent. The 
percentage of examined who passed in 
all three subjects was in Ireland 62°7 per 
cent, and in England 59-2 per cent, and 
it should be remembered that the stand- 
ard of Irish education would not com- 
pare unfavourably with that of England. 
It had been said that, in consequence of 
the alleged unsatisfactory condition of 
national education in Ireland, a very 
large proportion of the Irish people were 
illiterate. It could not be denied that 
the Census of 1871 showed a very large 
proportion of illiteracy in Ireland; but, 
in the first place, it was not quite fair to 
take all above five years of age and say 
that the proportion of illiterate persons 
above that age was due to the defective 
system of education in Ireland. Few 
children of any class under five years 
could read and write. But they must 
not forget that no Educational Census of 
the people ever had been taken in Great 
Britain ; but in Ireland they had had an 
Educational Census, and if it were at- 
tempted in England its results might 
not be very dissimilar from those shown 
in Ireland. But, more than that, the 
illiteracy of Ireland could be distinctly 
shown by the Census of the last four 
decennial periods to have diminished, 
and that in spite of the large emigration 
that had occurred, that emigration being 
largely composed of the better educated 
of the lower class. He found that in the 
first Educational Census of 1841 there 
were in Ireland 52-7 per cent of illiterate 
persons; in 1851 46°8 per cent; in 1861 
38°7 per cent; and in 1871 33-4 percent. 
Whatever value they might attach to 
these figures, they at least showed that 
a satisfactory improvement was going 
on. Besides, nothing could be more 
unfair than to attribute to the national 
system of education any large propor- 
tion of the illiteracy of Ireland; for, 
after all, it was only during compara- 
tively the last few years that the system 
had assumed the proportions that would 
entitle it to be called national. In 1838, 
when the Parliamentary grant for the 
school system was £25,000, the number 
of children of school-going age was 
1,963,000; the number of children at 
the national schools was 107,042. 
In 1843 the Parliamentary grant was 
£50,000; the children of school-going 
age were 2,060,000, and the children at 
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the national schools were 355,320. In 
1853 the Parliamentary grant was 
£182,000; the children of school-going 
age were 1,550,000; the children at the 
national schools were 550,631. In 1863 
the Parliamentary grant was £306,000; 
the children of school-going age were 
1,430,000; the children at the national 
schools were 840,569 ; and in 1878, when 
the Parliamentary grant was £542,000, 
and the children of school-going age 
1,335,000, the children at the national 
school were 974,696. A Census should 
be taken of persons between 15 and 20 
of those who might have been in the 
national schools from 1861, when half 
the children were on the rolls, to 1871, 
when three-fourths were on the rolls. 
In 1861 the percentage of those who 
could not read or write was 27:3; in 
1871 the percentage was 17:5. It was 
not fair, he repeated, to charge on the 
national system of education all the 
illiteracy of Ireland. In fact, the system 
was only struggling until 1853. The 
great proportion of emigrants from 1851 
to 1873 were literates; the most illiterate 
stopped behind. How, he asked, could 
the national system be responsible for 
the 1,856,000 children who-were in the 
country in 1833, but not at its schools, or 
for the 1,705,000 children in the country 
in 1843? It was not until 1863 that 
they could fairly say that a considerable 
proportion of the whole number of 
children in Ireland came under the in- 
fluence of the system of national edu- 
cation. He had detained the Committee 
upon these two points because many 
statements had been made as to the 
general failure of the Irish national 
system of education, and he thought it 
only fair to show that there had been, 
at any rate, much exaggeration in the 
statements which had been made against 
it. But he must not be taken as ex- 
pressing an opinion that the condition 
of national education in Ireland was 
satisfactory, or that the system was not 
capable of very considerable and sub- 
stantial improvement. He would there- 
fore proceed to deal with the figures of 
the Estimate now before the Committee, 
and in doing so he hoped he should be 
able to show how he considered it pos- 
sible to make improvements in the sys- 
tem as regarded the condition of those 
engaged in administering it and also to 
lead to a better and more thorough edu- 
cation. He would not dwell on those 
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portions of the Estimate in which the 
sums proposed to be voted were similar 
to those of the preceding year, but would 
content himself with drawing attention 
to the difference which existed between 
the last and the present year. He would 
first allude to the increase under the two 
heads administration and inspection. 
That arose from an addition to the 
salaries of clerks and inspectors, which 
had been completely earned, and which 
was recommended by the Treasury Com- 
mittee which sat upon the subject. 
Further, there was a decrease of charge 
of £3,000 under the head of Book De- 
partment. That arose from a change 
which had been recommended by the 
Committee upon the educational system, 
by which the full price of the books was 
now charged to those who purchased 
them for their children. There was no 
longer a loss to the Treasury on that 
head. He then came to the great dis- 
tinction between the Estimate of the pre- 
sent year and that of last year—that 
was that while, on the one hand, there 
appeared in the Estimate of this year an 
increase of £5,000 for the residences of 
vested national schools, there was a de- 
crease of {£115,000 under the head of 
payments for results. He thought it 
right here to deal with those three ques- 
tions which had been so prominently 
brought before the House on several 
occasions—he meant proposals to grant 
pensions to teachers of national schools 
in Ireland, to improve their existing re- 
sidences or provide new ones, and to 
increase their annual incomes. First 
with regard to pensions—that was a 
question of very great difficulty. He 
stated in March last that he would bring 
a scheme on the subject before the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; but there were 
difficulties involved in it, and he re- 
gretted to say that he had not been able 
this year to make any proposal. On the 
question of residences, the Government 
made certain proposals which he thought 
were likely to have a very beneficial 
effect. This question was, to his mind, 
of more importance than either of the 
other two. Nothing was more likely to 
destroy the efficiency of the teachers or 
place them in a more unpleasant con- 
dition than the fact of being unable to 
procure a decent residence within a pro- 
per distance or the necessity of occupying 
an unsuitable one, which could not in- 
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them. They proposed to meet this de- 
ficiency in two ways—one way was more 
easy to deal with it than the other. 
With regard to vested and non-vested 
schools, of which there were over 5,000 
in Ireland, with only 183 residences pro- 
vided, it had been proposed, as would be 
seen by the correspondence already pub- 
lished, to place the provision as to resi- 
dences for teachers of non-vested schools 
on the same footing as the provision for 
vested schools, and that grants should be 
made not exceeding £100, or half the 
cost of each residence to aid in their 
erection. That was comparatively simple. 
But with regard to non-vested schools 
the question was more complicated. 
They had no security that those schools, 
or anything connected with them, would 
be permanently devoted to educational 
purposes; and it was impossible that 
grants in aid of residences which might 
in a year or two be turned to other pur- 
poses than education could be made. 
Therefore, a suggestion of the National 
Board of Education had been adopted, 
which he hoped would be attended with 
beneficial results. He had to-day a 
Notice on the Paper for the introduction 
of a short Bill which would include the 
provision of residences for teachers of 
non-vested national schools among the 
objects for which the Board of Works in 
Ireland were authorized to lend money 
at 5 per cent, repayable in 35 years. 
If by such loans, or in any other 
way, proper residences could be pro- 
vided for the teachers of non-vested 
schools, the National Board of Education 
would be enabled by a Vote of £5,000 
in the Supplementary Estimates to pay 
a certain proportion of the annual sum 
for the repayment of these loans not ex- 
ceeding one-half, and then to share with 
the locality, as with the persons in- 
terested in each school, the burden of 
the provision for the residence of the 
teachers. But in the cases of the vested 
and non-vested schools care would be 
taken that the teacher should not suffer 
and that the boon given in this way 
really went to his benefit. The Govern- 
ment had acted on the principle that 
local resources should be taxed in order 
to evoke aid from the State. With re- 
gard to the increase of the national 
school teachers, they found in last year’s 
Estimate a sum which had been pro- 
posed three years ago by the late Go- 
vernment, and which in the year 1874 
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had risen to £117,000, for payments to 
teachers by way of results. They con- 
sidered that they ought to deal with this 
question as they found it; but, at the 
same time, they felt that the whole of 
this sum being devoted to payment by 
results, the teachers of small schools in 
thinly-populated districts were placed at 
a disadvantage. Therefore, instead of 
renewing that whole sum for payment 
of results, they proposed to make an ad- 
dition of £60,000 a-year to the salaries 
of the national school teachers, and grant 
a certain sum by way of result fees in 
what might be called half the schools in 
which result fees were last year given. 
At the present moment the total annual 
emoluments of male teachers of the first 
class, first division, were £116 17s. 10d., 
of which £52 was salary. The first class, 
second division, £83 7s. 7d., of which 
£38 was salary. In the second class, 
£62 2s. 4d., of which £30 was salary ; 
and in the third class, £43 13s. 5d., of 
which £24 was salary. In the first 
class of female teachers, first division, 
£93 2s. 5d., of which £42 was salary; 
first class, second division, £69 5s. 3d., 
of which £30 was salary; second class, 
£48 0s. 10d., of which £24 was salary; 
and in the third class, £37 11s. 8d., of 
which £20 was salary. In many cases 
also the teachers of smaller schools, who 
were mainly the lower-classed teachers, 
had ample time to obtain a part of their 
livelihood from other sources. Now, 
the Vote of £60,000 to which he had al- 
luded for additional salaries would give 
the following increase to the national 
school teachers :—Roughly speaking, it 
would give to each male teacher of the 
first class £6; second class, £8; and 
third class, £8: and to each female 
teacher of the first class, £6; of the 
second class, £6; and of the third class, 
£5. The assistant teachers would, of 
course, be included in the provision to 
which he had referred. Having made 
this allocation of the sum which they 
considered they had a right to deal with, 
as it appeared in the Estimate which 
was last year voted for Irish national 
education by Parliament, they had to go 
further and consider in what other way 
they could propose to make that increase 
in the income of the teachers which was 
sought for above that amount. It ap- 
peared. to them that in making any such 
increase nothing could be more un- 
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Imperial resources; and if local re- 
sources were to be brought in, they 
could only practically be so in two shapes 
—either by way of rates or school fees. 
With regard to rates, he thought if 
the Committee looked back to the past 
history of Irish national education they 
would see that from the very beginning 
it was contemplated that local aid should 
form a very considerable proportion of 
the expenditure for that purpose. There 
was a letter from the late Lord Derby 
which showed, as clearly as possible, 
that he contemplated that local subscrip- 
tions should form a fair proportion of 
that amount. A Report of the National 
Commissioners for Education showed the 
same thing, and it was also recognized 
by his Predecessor in office (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) in a letter ad- 
dressed by him to the National Board of 
Irish Education on the 1st of July, 1872. 
That letter stated that— 

“Her Majesty’s Government have observed 
with great regret the small amount of local con- 
tributions to the cost of national education in 
Treland. It appears from the Report of tho 
Royal Commissioners on Primary Education in 
Treland, that, in the year 1868, the whole ex- 
pense of the maintenance of the teachers 
amounted to £323,795, and that the sum of 
£270,724 was contributed by the Government, 
whilst only £45,308 was obtained from school 
fees, and £11,993 from subscriptions and dona- 
tions, including small endowments.” 


There had been scarcely any increase to 
local contributions. He found from the 
Report of the National Board for 1874 
that while the teachers received £448,000 
from the Government, only £57,355 was 
received in school fees, and only £16,196 
from local contributions. During last 
year the payments by pupils increased 
by £38,383, and voluntary contributions 
increased by £1,240, while the residences 
the teachers possessed were valued at 
£6,400. The National Board, in their 
Report this year, stated that of the whole 
sums received by the teachers, 85°8 per 
cent was paid by the State, and only 
14:2 paid by local contributions; and, 
therefore, the Government had felt that 
the time had come when it was abso- 
lutely necessary to check this continued 
increase of Imperial grants for Irish 
education without any corresponding in- 
crease in the sum derived from local 
resources. These local contributions had 
not been forthcoming and never had 
been insisted upon. It had been as- 
sumed in Ireland that néarly the whole 
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cost of national education in that country 
was to be provided by the Government. 
This feeling was deeply and widely 
spread. Looking to this policy and to 
the fact of the very small amount of local 
contributions now provided, the Govern- 
ment thought it impossible at present to 
propose a compulsory rate for education 
in Ireland. They preferred to do what 
they could to evoke voluntary contribu- 
tions before taking what should be the 
last resort of all; and in the Bill which 
had been placed before the House they 
made the proposal which they thought 
would aid those interested in calling 
forth what might fairly be called volun- 
tary contributions towards increasing the 
salaries of teachers, whichit was admitted 
by all must come from some source or 
other. Objections had been made to im- 
posing this duty on the Guardians of 
the unions in Ireland. It might be 
said that it would tend to encourage 
sectarian disputes at the Boards of 
Guardians which had hitherto been free 
from them. But as the Guardians were 
obliged to decide whether they would 
vote their proportion of the additional 
payment for results for all the schools 
in their union or for none, and as 
schools would be found of two principal 
types of religious opinion in Ireland, it 
could hardly be made a religious ques- 
tion whether this rate should be voted 
or not. It was also said that if they im- 
posed this duty on the Guardians, where 
they voted money they should have 
some share in the management of the 
school. That objection would have 
some force if what was proposed was a 
compulsory rate. The payment was not 
for the general maintenance of schools, 
but for payment of result-fees to teach- 
ers ; ok the Guardians would receive 
full value for their money in a thorough 
official inspection. They had already 
instances of bodies in Ireland with 
taxing powers. The Grand Juries voted 
not small sums towards the maintenance 
of reformatory and industrial schools, 
in the management of which they had 
no voice; and it was not unreasonable 
to suppose, if they were so ready to sup- 
port the education of destitute or crimi- 
nal persons, the same influence would 
prompt the Guardians to do their share 
towards the education of those in whom 
they might naturally have a more local, 
and therefore stronger, interest. To the 
objection that the proposal would not 
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settle the question, because if Boards of 
Guardians did not vote these annual 
sums the teachers would be no better off 
than now, he answered that the plan 
was deserving of a fair trial. It must 
not be forgotten that Boards of Guar- 
dians would be influenced very strongly 
by not only a feeling in favour of the 
improvement of education in their par- 
ticular districts and a reduction of 
pauperism, but also by the lower but 
powerful feeling that if they devoted 
their money to this purpose they would 
invoke a corresponding grant from the 
Government, and the teachers would 
not be slow to lay blame on Boards of 
Guardians if they hesitated to make so 
great an improvement in the position of 
the teachers at the small cost of an ad- 
ditional rate of 1d. in the pound. But 
he looked to a still more potent motive 
to influence the Boards of Guardians. 
He had stated how, through the whole 
history of this system, although local 
aid had been theoretically insisted on, it 
had never been practically obtained. 
Why? Because, first, those charged 
with the working of the system had to 
struggle against a very powerful oppo- 
sition. They were fot supported by 
the feelings of more than one religious 
body, and they hesitated to deprive 
localities of education because they could 
not derive from them local assistance. 
But the case was no longer the same. 
The system which formerly had to 
struggle for its existence had now more 
than 1,000,000 of Irish children on the 
roll of its schools. It could no longer 
be said of it that it was not a national 
system, or that the people of Ireland 
ought not to support it from their local 
resources. Within last year they had 
had indications that a very powerful 
body—those connected with the dis- 
established Church—would before long 
bring their schools under the national 
system ; and there was no reason to be- 
lieve that, looking to the experience of 
education which the people throughout 
the country now had, they would be 
unwilling to tax themselves for the 
means of supporting that system. He 
thought, also, it was time that the Na- 
tional Board of Education in Ireland 
should consider whether or not it should 
more rigidly impose the conditions re- 
commended by the Commissioners on 
National Education, that only in very 
exceptional cases certain local aid should 
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be the condition of a Parliamentary 
grant. The change proposed should be 
made gradually, and not suddenly. 
Every allowance should be made for 
those localities where, from poverty or 
other reasons, it was impossible to raise 
sufficient funds, but much might be 
done, and if the rule was rigidly acted 
on he could conceive no greater induce- 
ment to authorities like Boards of Guar- 
dians to exercise the powers which the 
Bill would put into their hands. He 
had detained the. Committee too long, 
but there remained one question—the 
question of school fees. That question 
might be dealt with in two ways. The 
aid from local resources might come 
from: rates or more general payments by 
way of school fees. He thought there 
was an over multiplication of schools in 
Ireland, and it would be a valuable re- 
form in the system if they could dis- 
courage more than at present the multi- 
plication and existence of very small 
schools. It was hardly likely that the 
education in them could be good; the 
teachers in them probably would be 
badly paid, and, making every allowance 
for such schools in places thinly-popu- 
lated, he believed there were many cases 


in which they were absolutely unneces- 
sary. He had thus entered at length 
into the reasons which had induced the 
Government to make the proposals 
which were embodied in the Estimate 
before the Committee, and in the Bill 


before the House. Ue trusted those 
proposals would meet with the fair con- 
sideration of the Committee and the 
House. The proposals might be suc- 
cessful, or they might fail; but they 
were—at any rate, as far as they went— 
based on the sound principle that addi- 
tional grants for Irish education should 
only be evoked by aid from local re- 
sources in Ireland. If the scheme now 
submitted failed in this respect, it would 
be for the House to consider next year 
how it could best and most safely be 
amended. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR: I had not 
intended to address the House on this 
occasion, but I am compelled to do so, 
because the Irish Secretary has chal- 
lenged the truth of my depreciatory re- 
marks in last March as to the success 
of the Irish national system of educa- 
tion. A noble Lord (Lord Oranmore 
and Browne) had already done so in 
‘‘ another place,” and the Commissioners 
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themselves devote a considerable portion 
of their Report to the same end. If I 
remained silent, my silence might be 
construed as an admission that I had 
been rash and inaccurate. Yet the 
attack which has caused this commotion — 
was not in reality mine, but was that of 
the Commission on Primary Education 
in Ireland. That Commission was com- 
posed of distinguished Irishmen. Its 
statements were simply quoted by me, 
and the National Board do not presume 
to dispute them, though they try to ex- 
plain away their force. The main con- 
tention of the National Board is that it 
is fallacious to make unfavourable de- 
ductions from the number of children 
on the roll of schools in Ireland, because 
that does not represent the same thing 
as it does in England. This may be, 
and probably is so, but it does not mend 
matters. The Board claim 1,000,000 
of children as being on the roll of the 
schools. Well, that would be highly 
satisfactory did we not find that less than 
400,000 attend with any regularity. If 
the latter number be the truer picture 
of education in Ireland, it is eminently 
unsatisfactory. That it is so appears 
borne out by the Census of 1871, which 
found during one week in June 430,000 
at school. If the 1,000,000 on the roll 
be true, the national system has got 
hold of the Irish people; if the Census 
be true, it has not done so. The Na- 
tional Board now refuse me permission 
to draw any conclusions from their roll, 
so I decline to believe in their success. 
They point out that of those who come 
up for examination as many pass in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic as in 
England. But this is worth nothing at 
all unless I can get at the propcrtion of 
passes to children at school, and the 
National Board now say that, for such 
a purpose, their statistics are worthless. 
The Irish Secretary rests his case mainly 
on the decrease of illiteracy in the period 
between 1861 and 1871, and he strikes 
me with these statistics, as he conceives, 
a severe blow. But statistics are a 
double-edged sword, and I now intend 
to smite with the other side. What does 
the term illiteracy mean in the Irish 
Census? It does not include persons 
who cannot read and write, but only 
those who can do neither. This is a 
preposterously low test. Nor would I 
think the ability to read and write 
proved much as to the diffusion of edu- 
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cation throughout a country, though it 
is undoubted that the inability to read 
and write is a sure test of ignorance. 
How, then, does Ireland bear the appli- 
cation of this test of ignorance? Only 
43 per cent of the whole population can 
read and write, and therefore 57 per 
cent are ignorant. And this is the re- 
sult of a national system which has lasted 
44 years! In Great Britain we have no 
direct method of comparison. But as it 
may be assumed that if a person can 
write he can read, the marriage registers 
give us a rough means for comparison. 
In 1871, 42 per cent of persons married 
in Ireland signed with marks; 23 per 
cent in England, and 15 per cent in 
Scotland were in a like state of ignor- 
ance, so that illiteracy in Ireland is about 
twice as great as it is in England, though 
in this country a national system of edu- 
cation is only five years old. Well, now, 
I take the Itish Secretary’s argument 
that there is a marked decrease of illi- 
teracy between 1861 and 1871. He at- 
tributes that wholly to schools, while I 
attribute it largely to emigration. Of 
the migratory population who leave for 
foreign countries many are educated ; 
but of the great bulk who come to Eng- 
land and Scotland few are educated, and 
the proofs are not difficult. But I wish 
to explain the nature of my argument 
before I give the proofs. If Ireland 
throws off its ignorant residuum on the 
shores of Great Britain, it must be clear 
that it gives a fictitious value to the 
education of those who remain in Ire- 
land. If, on the other hand, the immi- 
grants to this country are more educated 
than those who remain in Ireland, that 
country would be unfairly charged with 
an undue amount of ignorance. How 
can we test this question? Let us con- 
sider what object the State has to edu- 
eate the people. The purpose is to make 
them good and orderly citizens. The 
professed reason why the priests of all 
denominations in Ireland have assumed 
control over education is to improve the 
morals of the people. Have they suc- 
ceeded with the masses which swarm 
from Ireland to our shores? In Eng- 
land we have, in round numbers, 500,000 
of Irish. We can test their education 
by their morals. At the rate of English 
crime, this 500,000 of Irish immigrants 
might be expected to furnish between 
3,000 and 4,000 prisoners to our prisons. 
But, as a fact, it furnishes five times as 
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many, or 22,100. Such an extraordi- 
nary difference is only explicable on the 
fact that the Irish immigrants are steeped 
in ignorance. There is no other expla- 
nation, because adult crime in Ireland 
itself is not high, though juvenile crime 
as represented in the industrial schools 
is excessive. An hon. Member near me 
suggests another explanation, that the 
Irish go out of Ireland good, but are 
corrupted in England. Well, that can 
be tested at Liverpool, where they first 
arrive. If they are good on their arrival, 
Liverpool should not suffer. But the 
borough gaol of Liverpool has 30 per 
cent of Irish prisoners, while all Eng- 
land has 14 per cent. I cannot carry 
out this argument to Scotland, because 
the judicial statistics do not give us the 
information. But I am informed by 
prison authorities in Scotland that for 
serious crimes the proportion of Irish 
prisoners is higher than in England. 
There is an indirect method of testing 
it for Scotland through the religion of 
the prisoners. The Roman Catholics 
form a small part of the population, yet 
of the prisoners one-third are of this 
religion. But it is only in the towns of 
Glasgow, Greenock, Paisley, Airdrie, 
Edinburgh, and Dundee, in which Irish 
immigrants abound, that there is such a 
large accession of Catholic prisoners. In 
the Catholic counties of Inverness and 
Banff there is no undue proportion be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants. But 
of the prisoners whose religion is known 
in the towns I have mentioned no less 
than 40 per cent are Catholic. There 
are 200,000 Irish in Scotland, and there 
are 10,000 Catholic prisoners. The con- 
clusion which I draw from these facts is 
very obvious. The National Board will 
not accept the 500,000 Irish in England, 
or the 200,000 in Scotland, as fairly re- 
presenting the results of their school 
training. They must reject them as‘an 
ignorant residuum, or they must confess 
a lamentable failure of their system in 
making good and orderly citizens. But 
if they admit that the bulk of this 500,000 
form an ignorant residuum, all their ar- 
guments as to the efficiency of their sys- 
tem, as evidenced by the diminution of 
illiteracy, fallaway. For since 1861 no 
fewer than 866,000 persons have left Ire- 
land, and yet with this sifting out of the 
ignorant, and the raising the educational 
proportion of those who remain, the re- 
sult is that 57 per cent in Ireland can- 
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not yet read and write! If the National 
Board are satisfied with this result, they 
are content with small mercies. I am 
sorry, therefore, that I can retract nothing 
of what I said in March last, for I still 
think that Irish national education, when 
tested by its fruits, is a signal failure. 
But I repeat what I said then, that the 
cause of this failure I attribute to the 
practical abandonment of the national 
system by the Board, in order to give its 
control to the various denominations. A 
Board which pays 86 per cent of the sala- 
ries of teachers, and yet yields all power 
over them to the priest of the parish, 
need not be surprised if it occasionally 
find a Parliamentary critic doubtful as 
to its administrative capacity. I do not 
underrate its difficulties. It had a 
clamant and powerful body in the Ca- 
tholic Bishops, who always claim a 
superintendence of schools in order to 
protect faith and morals. Well, now, 
the National Board may begin to doubt 
the success as to morals after what I 
have said as tocrime. But let me ask 
them to look to another fact. As a 
general result, statists find that educa- 
tion lessens crime largely. In English 
and Scotch prisons only from 4 to 5 per 


cent of male adult prisoners read and 
write well; but in Ireland no less than 


44} per cent are in this condition. In 
every other country this result would be 
incomprehensible, but Ireland has its 
own peculiarities. It may, however, 
make us reasonably doubt whether the 
State-aided education is producing its 
fruits by securing to us good and orderly 
citizens. I have so far discussed the 
general question in support of the views 
which I gave in March, and which have 
produced so much irritation in Ireland. 
This sensitiveness to criticism is a hope- 
ful sign, because it shows what a power- 
ful effect would be produced in Ireland 
if the National Board were made respon- 
sible to Parliament through the Presi- 
dent of the Council, in the same way 
that the National Board of Scotland now 
is. I turn now to the immediate pro- 
posals in the Supplementary Estimates, 
and to the Bill based upon them, and 
make no objection either to their amount 
or proposed method of distribution. No 
Votes for education in Ireland could be 
too large if we got our money worth out 
of them by an efficient administration. 
The augmented payment of teachers’ 
salaries, and the increased payment on 
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results contingent on a sum to be raised 
by local rating, are both good features 
of the scheme. The present salaries of 
teachers are too low. It is quite true 
that they attract the men and keep up 
the supply. Ofcourse, I keep in mind 
the remarks as to the resignations and 
waste of teachers. But Irish Members 
who are alarmed at this waste forget to 
compare it with our English experience. 
The waste in Ireland upon the list of 
teachers is really not so great as it is in 
Great Britain. Here the annual waste 
is about 7 per cent; in Ireland it is only 
5°3 per cent among trained and 5:2 per 
cent among untrained teachers. Still, 
as the salaries are only about half those 
of the teachers in Great Britain, you 
cannot expect the 16,000 Irish teachers 
to be a source of stability to the State, 
burdened as they are with cares, and 
discontented as they are with their posi- 
tion. But why are their salaries so low ? 
Not from want of generosity on the part 
of the State, but because the landowners 
and the ratepayers of Ireland will not 
put their hands in their pockets to assist 
in the work of educating the people. 
The grand total of subscriptions and 
endowments in Ireland for the National 
schools amounts to £16,000. The sala- 
ries of teachers should undoubtedly be 
increased, but the money for this in- 
crease should be supplied from local 
contributions, and not from the Imperial 
purse. The proposal of the Government 
now before us is to grant an additional 
sum of £60,000 for results, provided that 
the respective localities raise a like sum 
by permissive rates. The experiment is, 
indeed, a mild one; but will it succeed ? 
Ido not know Ireland intimately enough 
to answer the question. But ii it fail, 
there will be ample justification for con- 
verting the permissive into compulsory 
rating. It is, at all events, an experi- 
ment worth trying, and I gladly support 
the Bill, which, I presume, will pass as 
as a matter of form if we carry theVote. 
The present dependence of the upper 
classes in Ireland upon the Imperial 
treasury is lamentable enough generally, 
but more especially in regard to educa- 
tion, for in this subject the interests of 
the lower classes are especially involved. 
And they are not slow in following a 
bad example. Hitherto they have shown 
a commendable independence of public 
aid, for Irish pauperism is much lower 


than English pauperism. How can they 
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be encouraged to preserve this inde- 
pendence when they see the upper classes, 
in relation to education, relying on the 
State for everything, and themselves 
doing nothing. The Bill on the Order 
Book puts in a very thin end of the 
wedge; but if Parliament be firm, the 
Government may be encouraged to drive 
it home. At all events, it is an experi- 
ment in the right direction, and I con- 
gratulate my right hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary for Ireland upon the resolution 
which he has shown in resisting the 
pressure put upon him to render the 
£60,000 grant absolute, by making it 
conditional on a like sum being found 
out of local rating. 

Mr. Srerseant SHERLOCK said, he 
did not intend to follow the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland through the various 
matters he had discussed because, neces- 
sarily, a vast amount of difference of 
opinion must naturally arise with respect 
to them; and the discussion of these 
questions in detail would occupy con- 
siderable time, and would depend very 
much on Returns and other documents 
which would require careful investiga- 
tion. As regarded the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Edinburgh (Mr. Lyon 
Playfair), in order to show that the 
ignorance in Ireland was greater than 
that which existed in Great Britain, he 
was not sorry to have heard it, for, if it 
were true, the more truth let in upon 
the question the better. The right hon. 
Gentleman complained of the want of 
local support ; but he would remind him 
that unless the Boards of Guardians 
were perfectly satisfied with the system 
to be introduced in the various localities 
over which they had pecuniary control, 
they could not expect their zealous assist- 
ance or their cordial co-operation. They 
must have a system which would recom- 
mend itself to the people, and to the 
paying population of Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that the great 
mistake made by the Commissioners of 
National Education was that they had 
not sufficiently nationalized the system. 
He supposed that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman meant that there must be an 
exclusion of anything approaching a 
denominational education, and that the 
system which should receive the support 
of the Commissioners was that of mixed 
education, in which the youth of all 
denominations were to meet in peace, 
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quiet, and good fellowship. He (Mr. 
Sherlock) had gone into no national 
school in Ireland which was not substan- 
tially a denominational school. Certain 
restraints were, however, imposed which 
prevented that system being accepted 
by the people as their right. To persist 
in believing that the system was one in 
which no denominational education was 
introduced was to shut one’s eyes to the 
fact that the people of Ireland required 
a denominational system and gave their 
confidence to no othersystem. Hence it 
was that when they came to apply to 
Boards of Guardians to supplement by 
voluntary votes the sums paid to teach- 
ers, they would have them inquiring 
what was the system to be sustained in 
these institutions? ‘With regard to the 
inefficiency of the pupils, that was ac- 
counted for by the inefficiency of the 
teachers ; and it would, therefore, be 
well for the Commissioners to increase 
the status of the latter, in order to raise 
the standard of education among the 
former. He trusted that the Bill to 
which the Chief Secretary had referred 
would have the effect of inducing the 
landed proprietors and those interested 
in the education of their tenantry to 
better the condition of the teachers. 
With regard to the Irish who had emi- 
grated to England and Scotland, many 
of them had succeeded in life by energy 
and integrity; others, unfortunately, 
were the worst specimens of the race, 
and he objected to the rest of his country- 
men being judged by such a standard. 
Mr. MELDON said, he did not ques- 
tion the accuracy of the figures recited 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Edinburgh 
(Mr. Lyon Playfair), but he maintained 
that the deductions which he drew from 
them were erroneous. The number of 
scholars upon the roll in Ireland last 
year was over 1,000,000, which re- 
presented the number of attendances 
throughout the entire schools of the 
country, and nothing else; while the 
average attendance, 395,390, represented 
the number of scholars who had attended 
during the year. In England the sys- 
tem was different, because the attendance 
was given of one particular day of the 
year. In 1867, of the number of chil- 
dren in the national schools, 86 per cent 
were able to read, and 78 per cent to 
both read and write. In that year, 
243,288 children had been examined in 
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reading, and of these 176,299, or 72 per 
cent, passed the examination. Thenum- 
ber examined in writing was 130,781, 
and of them 71,824, or 73 per cent, 
passed the examination. Taking the 
examination of the three R’s, he found 
that in Ireland the proportion of those 
who passed it was 62°7; whereas in 
England it was only 59°2. These figures 
showed that the Irish national system 
was not the complete failure it was re- 
presented to be. It also showed that 
the quality of the education imparted to 
the children was superior in quality to 
that which was given in the schools of 
this country. Favourable as were those 
Returns, he believed they would be still 
more favourable if a stimulus were given 
to education by increasing the salaries 
of the teachers, a body of men who 
laboured hard for the State. Some of 
them he knew walked from 10 to 12 
miles a-day in going to and from the 
school-houses. They had hoped, and 
had felt little doubt, that a grievance 
which was an admitted injustice would 
be removed. They expected something 
would have been done in 1874, but were 
disappointed. This year they knew that 
further inquiries were prosecuted, and 
on the 5th of March, when the question 
was brought forward in the House, the 
Government appeared to have matured 
a scheme which had since been made 
public. The right hon. Baronet the 
Chief Secretary, however, did not ven- 
ture to offer an opinion as to the result 
of that scheme ; if he had he would pro- 
bably have said that not a penny of the 
proposed local rate would be levied. 
Since 1838 it had been the aim of the 
Government to prevent any addition 
being made to the local rates. It was 
equally hopeless to expect that all sects 
would combine to make the present sys- 
tem a really national one. Ever since 
1838 successive Governments had done 


everything they could to divorce religion 
from education, and to frustrate the 
original design of Mr. Stanley, by de- 
priving education of voluntary sup- 
porters ; and if the schools were denomi- 
national, as they were, it was because 


the Government had been beaten. The 
national system had been declared 
against by nearly all the Boards of 
Guardians in Ireland, and many of the 
Irish people were more deeply pledged 
to a denominational system than to any- 
thing else. The right hon. Baronet 
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was, indeed, sanguine if he thought 
that local aid under a Permissive Bill 
would do anything to save the system 
now. The first objection to the proposal 
that the Board of Guardians might, if 
they wished, contribute towards the pay- 
ment of teachers, was that dependence 
on the will of the Guardians would 
make a teacher uncertain of his income 
from year to year, for the Guardians 
might withdraw their aid from any 
school not managed to their satisfaction ; 
and with their aid the Treasury grant 
to meet it would be withheld, and the 
teacher deprived of two-thirds of his 
income. Another objection: was that 
this plan would take the management of 
the schools out of the hands of the 
patrons and place it in the hands of the 
Guardians, and thus it would happen 
that where the Guardians were Pro- 
testants they would not aid in schools 
where the children were Roman Ca- 
tholics ; and again, where the Guardians 
were Roman Catholics, they would re- 
fuse to assist in schools where the chil- 
dren were Protestants. But, apart from 
all that, it was, he considered, a gross 
insult to Ireland that the children at- 
tending the national schools should be 
treated as paupers. He would not say 
that the scheme was an absurd one; but 
the right hon. Baronet had more confi- 
dence in his powers of inducing the 
Irish people to adopt the system than he 
had. They had almost got rid of reli- 
gious differences in Ireland; but if the 
scheme was passed, an apple of discord 
would be thrown in, and would produce 
results which it would be impossible to 
conceive. The way in which the Go- 
vernment re wei to give relief was so 
manifestly unfair that he trusted it would 
not be persisted in. Payment by results 
was injurious to education in Ireland, 
and the larger the payment that de- 
pended upon them, the worse would the 
results be. Hitherto it had done most 
for the large schools in the towns, which 
were well attended, and least for the 
smaller schools in rural places, where 
the attendance was less regular; and the 
managers of 1,140 schools had petitioned 
against the extension of the system. If 
the teachers were to have further relief, 
he would suggest that it should be in 
the form of augmentation for class sala- 
ries, to which half of the amount to be 
now devoted under the scheme for pay- 
ment by results might be appropriated. 
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In conclusion, he repeated that this was 
not a national system of education at all. 
It must be remembered that a large 
class of people in Ireland would have 
nothing whatever to do with it. A large 
number of children were educated at the 
cost of their families, and so did not take 
one penny from the State. The Church 
Education Society had schools all over 
the country, which were entirely inde- 
pendent of Government assistance, and 
in which thousands of children were 
educated of whom no return was made 
to that House. Again, they had in Ire- 
land the assistance of the Christian 
Brothers, than whom there was no better 
society in Europe for the purpose of 
education. They had bodies giving 
education, erecting buildings for educa- 
tional purposes, and many schools were 
carried forward in opposition to the 
national system, as it was termed. The 
Christian Brethren had been extending 
their operations, and were taking anum- 
ber of children from the national schools. 
Indeed, the Report of the Commissioners 
admitted that the voluntary aid outside 
the national system amounted to no less 
than £108,000—a fact which constituted 
a sufficient answer to the statement that 
no local contributions were made towards 
the maintenance of schools. The alleged 
inefficiency of Irish teachers was suffi- 
ciently accounted for by their being 
denied training, except on conditions 
which, as Catholics, they could not ac- 
cept. The disparity between the salaries 
of Irish teachers and those of English 
teachers was glaringly unjust. In Eng- 
land there were very few salaries under 
£50; but in Ireland there were 2,886 
under £24, 1,577 under £30, 471 under 
£38, and 182 under £50, and Trish 
teachers had responsibilities thrown upon 
them in respect of securing attendance 
and collecting fees which were not cast 
upon English teachers. Was it any 
wonder that in the past their minds had 
been diverted from their work to agita- 
tion for the improvement of their con- 
dition? Now they were told, not that 
their agitation was to cease, but that 
they must influence the Guardians and 
the landlords. As it was almost certain 
the Guardians would do nothing, he 
appealed to the Government to give 
£120,000 this year—one half as payment 
for results, and the other half as an 
addition to salaries. 
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Mr. WARD said, that if the Govern- 
ment asked the people of Ireland to 
assist education by a local rate they 
ought consentaneously to give them local 
control. Until they did so the Govern- 
ment were’ not entitled to claim any 
local aid at all. He complained that the 
national education in Ireland was ad- 
ministered on a bureau system alto- 
gether foreign to the feelings of the 
Irish people. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
he thought the scheme of the Govern- 
ment would not be acceptable to the 
people of Ireland. It was not desirable 
to further extend the system of payment 
by results, because in a vast number of 
instances the schools derived no benefit 
whatever from that system. In the 
country districts during the harvest and 
spring time a number of the children 
were, of necessity, taken away to aid 
their parents in the cultivation of the 
land, and the consequence was that the 
average attendance could not be kept up. 
If it were proposed to give fair and per- 
manent salaries to the teachers the 
scheme would be much more likely to be 
received with favour. Guardians would 
not adopt the proposed plan, except for 
the increase of salaries, unless it were 
made compulsory, and the adoption of 
it in isolated cases would cause great 
dissatisfaction in neighbouring Unions 
where it was not applied. The advance 
of education in Ireland was shown by 
the Census Returns of those who could 
not read or write; who were 52 per 
cent in 1841, 47 per cent in 1851, 38 per 
cent in 1861, and 33 per cent in 1871. 
The making of marks at marriages 
proved rather the unwillingness than 
the inability of persons to write their 
names. 

Mr. O’CLERY said, the question re- 
solved itself into one of the State en- 
deavouring to force on the people a sys- 
tem of education they were unwilling to 
receive. They would be content with 
nothing less than denominational educa- 
tion, and it was unfair to ask them to 
contribute towards a system they would 
not accept. The Christian Brothers had 
over and over again declined to receive 
State aid, because they knew what it 
would involve, and the schools of the 
Christian Brothers were used in prefer- 
ence to the National Schools. That 
proved not only that the people favoured 
denominationalism, but that they were 
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prepared to pay dearly for it. Let the 
Government be consistent, and deal with 
Ireland as it did with England—let 
them face the subject of denominational 
education, and leave its teaching to the 
natural leaders of the people. 

Mr. WHALLEY called upon the 
House to take note that the advocates of 
a denominational system, who described 
the National Schools as denominational, 
were mainly anxious now for the increase 
of the salaries of those teachers respect- 
ing some of whom it had been avowed 
in that House that they were not allowed 
to live in contact with Protestants. The 
discussion plainly indicated that the con- 
spiracy of priestcraft, which in the 
O’ Keeffe case asserted the supremacy of 
the Pope in the administration of the 
law, was doing the same in education, 
and that this Vote of £500,000 was 
being used to promote disaffection and 
disloyalty. 

Mr. PARNELL complained that the 
Vote was brought forward at a period of 
the Session when not more than one- 
fifth of the Irish Members were able to 
attend. It had been stated that the re- 
sults of the system of Irish education 
had not been very satisfactory, though 
it had been established 44 years ago. 
He did not believe that the system could 
be estimated by a comparison of the 
number of children that passed in read- 
ing and writing, nor the number that 
attended school. As to the feeling of 
the people of England or Scotland, who 
had a system of education of which they 
approved, had one been forced upon 
them of which they did not approve 
they would protest against the principle 
just as much as Irish Members protested 
to-day. The representatives of the rate- 
payers in Ireland should not be called 
upon to levy a tax for an object of which 
they did not approve, and he felt certain 
that the Poor Law Guardians would not 
raise the tax ; and, in conclusion, he in- 
sisted that if England wanted to force a 
system of education on Ireland to which 
the Eros objected, England should pay 
it herself. 

Str PATRICK O’BRIEN reminded 
hon. Members that the question be- 
fore the Committee was not as to the 
merits of denominationalism. He should 
be prepared to support that principle 
when it was presented to the House. 
The question had reference to the 
changes proposed to be made in the 
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interests of national teachers, whose con- 
dition all parties concurred in deeming 
deplorable. For his own part, he was 
ready to acknowledge the deep obliga- 
tions which the country owed to those 
who introduced that system which, in 
the past, had effected so much for the 
educational improvement of the Irish 
people, and incidentally improved their 
material interests, by enabling them suc- 
cessfully to compete for public employ- 
ment. The important question then under 
consideration was whether the teachers 
were to receive increased salaries? and 
with regard to that point he regretted 
that the Chief Secretary had not seen his 
way to domore in that direction than he 
proposed to do. He did not think it 
was likely that the Boards of Guardians 
would meet the Government in regard 
to the contribution of £60,000; and if 
they did not, what would be the position 
of the teachers in Ireland? 

Mr. M’LAREN said, he thought the 
Government would have done better if 
they had proposed a small compulsory 
tax on land, such as was levied in Scot- 
land; but he saw no objection to this 
rate being collected, like many others, 
with the poor rate, which was the law 
in Scotland. Substantially, the pro- 
posal was fair and reasonable; because 
in Ireland out of every £100 paid 
for education £14 only was raised by 
local contributions, and £86 was paid 
out of the taxation of the United King- 
dom. In Scotland, out of every £100 
paid to teachers, £73 was derived from 
local rates, and in England £63 per cent 
was paid from local sources. 

Mr. MELDON said there were still 
many important points for discussion. 
He moved that the Chairman should 
report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Meldon.) 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
trusted the hon. Member would with- 
draw his Motion. There was no objec- 
tion to the amount of the Vote, and he 
suggested that the hon. Member might 
on the Report take exception to any 
principle on which it was based. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK hoped that 
now the House was in’ Committee it 
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might be allowed to go on with the 
Votes. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. MELDON moved to reduce the 
Vote by £2,350 for Post Office orders 
for the salaries of teachers. The item 
was a very objectionable one, the Post 
Office making a profit at the expense of 
national education. There should be 
some other method devised of paying 
the salaries. 


House Occupiers 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £486,318, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1876, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland.” —(Mr. Meldon.) 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, though this item appeared 
to swell the cost of education, it was 
only a matter of account. The Post 
Office charged for the service it rendered 
to any other Department. Even if this 
ought to be altered, it would be incon- 
venient to do it now, and the only result 
would be that the teachers would be 
mulcted in the cost of the Post Office 
orders. 

Mr. MELDON withdrew his oppo- 
sition for the present, but gave Notice 
that he would bring the matter forward 
next year. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. WARD moved the reduction of 
the Vote by £30,114—the cost of the 
Model Schools, which the Royal Com- 
missioners had pronounced to be a 
failure. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £458,554, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1876, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland.” —(Mr. Ward.) 


Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
the subject might be very usefully dis- 
cussed on a separate Motion, for there 
was a difference of opinion upon it, and 
in the North of Ireland Model Schools 
were regarded as efficient; but it would 
be inconvenient to dispose of so large a 
matter on this Vote. 
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Mr. WHITWELL said, there were 
other points affecting the system of edu- 
cation in Ireland. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon 
Monday ; 


Committee to sit again upon Monday. 


HOUSE OCCUPIERS DISQUALIFICA- 
TION REMOVAL BILL.—[Brx 164] 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolf, Sir Charles Legard, 
Sir Charles Russell, Mr. Callender, Mr. Ryder.) 
THIRD READING. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 


Mr. DODDS said, the Bill proposed 
to make a great change, which ought 
not to be made unless it were accom- 
panied by other changes. On that 
ground, he and others were determined 
to resist the further progress of the Bill ; 
but as there was not time to discuss it 
now, he moved that the debate be ad- 
journed. 

Mr. HAYTER seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Hr. Dodds.) 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
the only object of the Bill was to simplify 
registration in boroughs. It cut both 
ways; it gave no advantage to either 
political Party; and, as the House had 
already expressed an opinion in its 
favour, he should endeavour to pass it. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he hoped the 
progress of the Bill would not be re- 
sisted. There had been a division on a 

revious stage, in which it was carried 
= a large majority. 

Question put. é 

The House divided :—Ayes 27; Noes 
87: Majority 60. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Bill be now read the third time.” 


Mr. DILLWYN, remarking that they 
met on Saturday to forward Government 
Business, moved the adjournment of the 
House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Dillwyn.) 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tnt EXOCHE- 
QUER, remarking that the Government 
had supported the Bill, advised the hon. 
Gentleman in charge of it, to consent to 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. MONK suggested the re-com- 
mittal of the Bill for the purpose of 
making a small Amendment, which would 
get rid of further opposition. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he would with- 
draw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Bill be now read the third time.” 


Debate adjourned till Monday. 


INFANTICIDE BILL.—[Butt 43.] 
(Mr. Charley, Mr. Whitweil.) 
THIRD READING. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.””—(Mr. Charley.) 


Mr. VANCE moved the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Mr. CHARLEY said, he was quite 
ready to meet the hon. Member in the 
Lobby. He suggested, however, whe- 
ther these repeated Motions for Adjourn- 
ment were fair fighting. The effect 
would be to make the Bill too late for 
the other House. The hon. Member 
was not acting fairly. 

Mr. VANCE desired to say, in reply 
to the charge of unfairness, that he had 
wished to oppose the Bill at an earlier 
stage, the passing of which was secured 
by stealth. [‘‘ Order, order !’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber had used an expression which was 
not in Order. 

Mr. VANCE: As that decision had 
been given, he would say that a former 
stage of this Bill was obtained inadver- 
tently, so as to evade the opposition 
which he was in his place to offer; and 
therefore, the hon. and learned Member 
had no right to complain of opposition at 
this stage. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he fully intended 
to oppose the Bill in its previous stage, 
but by a process which he as a new 
Member, did not understand he was pre- 
cluded from doing so. He opposed the 
Bill now, disapproving of its principle, 
and he hoped it would not pass this 
Session. 

Motion agreed to. 

Debate adjourned till Tuesday next. 
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MR. BATES. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. BATES formally moved, without 
comment, in terms of the Notice he had 
on the Paper, for a Select Committee 
“to inquire into certain charges made 
by Mr. Plimsoll, Member for Derby, 
against Mr. Bates, Member for Ply- 
mouth.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into certain charges made by Mr. Plim- 
soll, Member for Derby, against Mr. Bates, 
Member for Plymouth.” —(Mr. Bates.) 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON : I should 
not wish to set myself in any way 
against the opinion of the House if it 
appears that the general opinion is that 
this Committee ought to be granted; 
but I hope there is no harm in making 
a few observations, so that we may 
see really where we are going. In the 
first place, I should say that the terms 
of the Motion are very vague indeed 
for a Motion of this kind. There are 
‘certain charges”? made against the 
hon. Member for Plymouth. I think 
we ought to have a more detailed state- 
ment of what the Committee is to do 
before we decide upon appointing it. 
It has been said by the Prime Minister, 
and quite correctly, that ‘‘ every man is 
the guardian of his own honour;” and 
I have no doubt that the hon. Member 
for Plymouth thinks it necessary for the 
protection of his honour that this Com- 
mittee should be granted. At the same 
time, before we accede to his request, 
the House should consider whether he 
is taking the very best course for securing 
the object he has in view. As I under- 
stand, the case stands thus :—The hon. 
Member opposite was charged by the 
hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) 
with—to put it shortly—not making 
ar apt provision for the safety of the 
ives of those whom he sent out to sea 
in his ships. The hon. Member for 
Plymouth has already twice had an 
opportunity in this House of defending 
himself against the charge. The Prime 
Minister on one occasion moved that 
the House report Progress on an im- 
portant Bill—the Agricultural Holdings 
(England) Bill—at an early hour in 
order to give the hon. Member the 
opportunity, and the hon. Member 
entered upon a full defence before this 
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House. Why are we to have a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the charges made 
by the hon. Member for Derby against 
the hon. Member opposite and not to 
have one to make inquiries into the 
charges made against hon. Members 
sitting on this side of the House? 
{‘‘Name!”] I cannot name them be- 
cause the hon. Member for Derby did 
not name them; but he alluded to Mem- 
bers sitting on this side of the House. 
The only Committee which we are 
asked for now is to inquire into the 
charges made against the hon. Member 
opposite, who has fully and, to my mind, 
amply defended himself already from 
these charges. Well, Sir, we must look 
to what took place in this matter. I 
really was most surprised at what took 
place in this House yesterday. Upon 
the debate on the Merchant Shipping 
Bill the hon. Member opposite got up, 
and made what appeared to be a full 
and convincing refutation of the charges 
which had been brought against him. 
More than that, he stated most dis- 
tinctly and openly in the House that 
the charges brought against him by the 
hon. Member for Derby were “ cruel, 
unwarrantable, untruthful, and unjust.” 
When I heard that I, of course, thought 
that the hon. Member for Derby would 
be bound to substantiate his charges. 
But what happened? The moment the 
hon. Member for Plymouth sat down 
the hon. Member for Derby got up, and 
made a speech about load lines and deck 
cargoes, and other matters connected 
with merchant shipping, and did not say 
one word to refute the statement made 
by the hon. Member for Plymouth, but, 
at the conclusion of his remarks on the 
Bill, took up his hat and walked out of 
the House. As far as this House is 
concerned, the vindication of the hon. 
Member for Plymouth is ample; and 
until I have some more information— 
and I make these remarks for the pur- 
pose of eliciting information from those 
who are responsible for the management 
of this House and its Business—I do 
not see what better we shall be, in 
having a Committee to inquire into 
charges from which this House believes 
the hon. Member has most amply vindi- 
cated himself. I think we have got 
into some trouble and inconvenience 
already through having Committees to 
inquire into personal matters this Ses- 
sion. I do not want to see half-a-dozen 
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influential Members spending time on a 
matter of this sort. I really think the 
hon. Member will best consult his own 
interest by leaving this matter where it 
is. No one could get up in this House 
and dispute the statement he made yes- 
terday. I cannot conceive that any 
hon. Member would come forward and 
make such a detailed statement without 
having ample warrant for all he stated ; 
and if we grant the Committee asked for 
by the hon. Member, it is clearly imply- 
ing that we do not believe him; but I 
do believe him, and I do not think that 
the House should waste its time for the 
purpose of seeing how that matter 
stands. Therefore, to raise discussion, 
and hear how we stand in the matter, 
I shall venture to move, as an Amend- 
ment— 

“That this House deems it unnecessary at 
present to occupy itself with a special inquiry 
into the matters in dispute between the honour- 


able Member for Derby and the honourable 
Member for Plymouth.” 


Mr. E. J. REED seconded the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House deems it unnecessary at present to 
occupy itself with a special inquiry into the 
matters in dispute between the honourable 
Member for Derby and the honourable Member 
for Plymouth,”—(Sir Wilfrid Lawson,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, there is no doubt that the 
proceeding which we are now asked to 
take is of an exceptional character; but 
the circumstances are very exceptional. 
There may have been cases—no doubt 
there have been cases—in which impu- 
tations have been thrown out in this 
House by one hon. Member against the 
character of another. But these cases 
have been met and dealt with at once. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Ply- 
mouth has twice, as the hon. Member 
for Carlisle has truly stated, emphati- 
cally and in detail, and in a manner 
which commanded the sympathy and 
impressed the judgment of the House, 
distinctly denied—and not only denied, 
but has given proof in support of his 
deniai of these charges. And, Sir, so 
far as the opinion of the House is con- 
cerned—that is to say, the opinion, as I 
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believe, of every individual Member of 
this House—my hon. Friend has been 
perfectly cleared, and is even the more 
entitled to our respect in consequence of 
the manly and dignified manner in 
which, I may say, he has made out his 
case in this matter. Under circumstances 
which might have justified expressions 
of great heat and anger, my hon. Friend 
has preserved his calmness, not because 
he has not acutely felt what has been 
said, but because he has felt that he was 
superior to the charges which have been 
made. But let us consider, for a moment, 
in what position my hon. Friend stands 
with regard to the House as a whole. 
Now, the House, as a whole, has not 
pronounced—nor has it been called upon 
to pronounce—one sentence upon this 
matter. The hon. Member for Derby 
has, in his place in the House, advanced, 
in the most unmistakable manner, a 
gross and most severe charge against 
my hon. Friend the Member for Ply- 
mouth. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle says he also insinuated 
charges against other persons. It is true 
that he insinuated that he was able to 
make charges against other persons, but 
he did not do so. As the hon. Baronet 
himself says, he did not name them; 
and therefore it is impossible for anyone 
to take those charges to himself. There 
may or may not have been persons whom 
he would have proceeded to name; but 
as he did not do so, they are perfectly 
out of the question. But my hon. Friend 
has been singled out. A charge has been 
made; he has denied the charge—once 
in the absence of the hon. Member for 
Derby, and again, more emphatically, 
and in stronger language, in his pre- 
sence. In what position are we? The 
hon. Member for Derby has neither with- 
drawn the charge nor offered to substan- 
tiate it. Can the House leave the matter 
in the position where it now stands? 
Two courses only, I think, are open to 
us; and if my hon. Friend should press 
for either one or the other to be pursued, 
I think that, with a just feeling of 
wounded honour, he has a right to do 
so. If the House is not satisfied, we 
may have an inquiry, and set my hon. 
Friend right by a vote of the House 
itself, in respect of the matter with which 
he has been so charged ; or, if the House 
thought fit, we might, by a vote, at once 
declare that the House considers that 
those charges are disproved, and that 
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my hon. Friend stands entirely clear in 
the matter. The Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlisle does not reach to that 
— and if it were passed it would still 
6 open to anyone who chose to say out- 
of-doors—‘‘ A charge was made ; it was 
not retracted ; it was never inquired into ; 
and we have only the ipse dizit of one 
Memberagainst the ipse dixit of another.” 
I think, under these circumstances, my 
hon. Friend has shown himself not more 
than reasonably jealous of his own 
honour in making this demand ; and 
most assuredly, if he feels bound to make 
it, I think the House, which is justly 
jealous of the honour of all its Members, 
ought, as a matter of Parliamentary jus- 
tice and feeling, to grant the demand. I 
am exceedingly sorry that my right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister is not present 
to-day; but I am expressing his own 
very strong feelings in what I say, and 
I hope that the House will have no 
hesitation in agreeing to this Motion. 
Mr. E. J. REED: It seems to me to 
be a very unfortunate thing that we 
should be discussing the appointment 
of a Select Committee to inquire into 
charges which are not before the House 
in any specific terms. I was present in 
the House when thelanguagecomplained 
of by the hon. Member for Plymouth 
(Mr. Bates) was used by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby. It was to the effect that 
it was his intention to put a Question to 
the President of the Board of Trade as 
to whether the hon. Member for Ply- 
mouth was the owner of certaiu ships. 
He turned to this side of the House and 
said it was his intention to put certain 
questions, or bring out certain things, 
reflecting on Members on this side also. 
There were certain sounds made in the 
House at the time, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby, having already been con- 
siderably excited, became considerably 
more so; and then indulged in language 
which was, no doubt, highly improper, 
and no doubt santepel @ most un- 
deserved reflection upon the hon. Mem- 
ber for Plymouth and upon other Mem- 
bers of this House whose names were 
not given. Since then the hon. Member 
for Derby has appeared in this House 
and has apologized for the employment 
of those expressions. [‘‘No, no!’’] 
Well, I am only speaking in the same 
sense as the Prime Minister spoke after 
the hon. Member’s apology had been de- 
livered ; and I say I am at a loss to under- 
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stand on what principle an hon. Member 
of this House is to appear in it, to 
apologize for language used, to receive 
the compliments of the Prime Minister 
for having made his apology ample and 
full, and is then afterwards, when he is 
not present and is in a state of health 
which does not enable him to attend here, 
to have a question of this kind raised 
with respect to him. Sir, I think that if 
there was any deficiency in the apology 
of the hon. Member for Derby, the right 
time to call attention to it was when he 
was present in his place to answer any 
complaint broughtagainst him. ButI will 
go on to say that I would not for asingle 
moment oppose myself to a Committee 
of this nature if I thought that the com- 
pliance of this House with the proposal 
put before it would result in the simple 
satisfaction of one hon. Member of this 
House and have no other results. I 
think, however, that the results of the 
appointment of this Committee would be 
of a most pernicious and most wide- 
spread character; and, apart from this, 
there are good reasons why no such in- 
quiry as is here proposed can by any 
possibility be satisfactory at the present 
moment. ‘The first reason is that the 
hon. Member for Derby is in a state of 
health which prevents him from attend- 
ing in his place here, and equally pre- 
vents him from entering into such an 
inquiry, or appearing before such a 
Committee to give or to produce evidence, 
or to take any part in its proceedings. 
I have had a statement of his ill-health 
and inability to attend to public business 
from his own hand communicated to me 
to-day by a nobleman who has been in 
communication with him, and who him- 
self impressed upon me the extreme im- 
portance of the hon. Member for Derby 
not undergoing further public excite- 
ment at the present time, lest his health 
or brain should suffer. Therefore, I say 
itis very unfair to the hon. Member for 
Derby, if this inquiry is not strictly and 
absolutely necessary, to enter upon it 
while he is in that condition; because the 
conclusion of the Committee must, of 
necessity, be formed when the hon. 
Member for Derby cannot avail himself 
of the opportunity to substantiate his 
statements by any of those facts which 
hon. Gentlemen seemed to think he re- 
served when he made his apology. An- 
other reason is that any Select Committee 
of this House which hastoinquireintothe 
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business or usages of a shipowner must 
necessarily inquire into many circum- 
stances and details other than the condi- 
tion of the ships shown in those docu- 
ments which were produced here; and 
such an inquiry to be satisfactory at all 
must necessarily be alengthy one. But 
if you appoint a Committee, and elicit a 
Report which would merely go the 
length of removing from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Plymouth any species of imputa- 
tion which might rest upon him—if that 
Committee should seem by any language 
it might employ to give protection, or 
anything like protection, to negligent 
shipowners in regard to matters which 
involve life or the risk of life, your Com- 
mittee will do more harm than good. 
We are sitting under very unusual cir- 
cumstances for the purpose of pacifying 
the public mind and allaying agitation 
in regard to the loss of life in mercantile 
shipping ; and I venture to say that by 
appointing this Committee, with the hon. 
Member for Derby in his present state of 
health, and at this period of the Session, 
you will raise a series of discussions and 
agitations during the Recess which will 
do noone any good, which will greatly dis- 
turb the public tranquillity of this 
country, and which will greatly embar- 
rass Parliament in its future actions. 
Having said so much, I am free to 
admit that no one of the considerations 
which I have mentioned would have 
the slightest weight in inducing me to 
oppose this request, if I believed for a 
single moment that anything which fell 
from the hon. Member for Derby during 
his moments of excitement had really 
cast or left a taint, or the slightest stain, 
upon the hon. Member for Plymouth. 
Ihave not met with a single Member 
of this House, except the hon. Gentle- 
man himself, who does believe that any 
stain whatever has been left upon his 
reputation by the language which fell, 
in a moment of excitement, from the 
hon. Member for Derby; and I ask 
whether it is reasonable or right that 
an Assembly like the British House of 
Commons should enter upon a question- 
able course, such as the appointment 
of this Committee would involve, for 
the purpose of giving satisfaction to a 
single hon. Member, who already has 
the satisfaction of hearing from every 
Friend and Colleague in this House that 
his character is under no stain, and that 
his reputation needs no vindication, 
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After what has fallen from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and after ob- 
serving, as I have done, the extreme 
reluctance of Government to make any 
modification in their proposals, I despair 
of appealing successfully to anyone ex- 
cept the hon. Member for Plymouth 
himself. After what has fallen from 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle, and after what I have said, I do 
hope that he himself will feel that in 
moving for this Committee he is calling 
upon the House to undertake alike an 
unnecessary and undesirable duty. I 
think that this debate may, if I am not 
wholly mistaken, in itself be taken as a 
sufficient and perfect assurance to the 
hon. Member for Plymouth that in this 
House, at any rate, no stain whatever 
rests upon his character in consequence 
of the hasty, improper, and violent words 
which fell from the hon. Member for 
Derby in a moment of excitement. That 
excitement having been fully acknow- 
ledged, I appeal to the hon. Member— 
and I hope other hon. Members will 
join me in seeking to induce him—not 
to press his Motion, because it may do 
harm, and cannot by any possibility do 
any good, and because the hon. Mem- 
ber’s character needs no such vindication 
as this Committee’s inquiry can afford. 
Viscount SANDON: As a friend of 
some years’ standing of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Plymouth, I hope the House 
will allow me to say a few words upon 
this question; and I will endeavour to 
add nothing to the feeling of natural 
excitement which prevailed a few days 
ago. I wish to draw the attention of 
the House to the facts as they are be- 
fore us. The hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down has spoken of the attack 
made upon my hon. Friend the Member 
for Plymouth as if it were one solitary 
attack made in a moment of excitement. 
I would entreat the House to remember 
that when the hon. Member for Derby 
returned, after a week’s retirement, to 
this House, and after he heard the de- 
liberate assertion of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Plymouth as to the facts 
connected with the loss of his ships, the 
hon. Member for Derby rose in his 
place, and calmly and quietly made a 
deliberate and well-considered speech. 
But not one word of apology, not one 
word of regret, not one word of with- 
drawal or qualification did the hon. 
Member for Derby utter with regard to 
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those attacks—those cruel attacks—upon 
the fair fame of the hon. Member for 
Plymouth. 

Mr. E. J. REED: One word of ex- 
planation. I regret having omitted 
to state that on the occasion of his pre- 
sence in this House on Thursday last 
the hon. Member for Derby was under 
the greatest possible pressure on the part 
of his friends, to avoid being drawn 
into any personal altercation. I am 
sure the House will wish to bear in 
mind this fact. I say that the hon. 
Member for Derby appeared here in a 
condition of thorough ill-health, and 
under the greatest possible pressure on 
the part of many of his friends, who ad- 
vised him as to the course he should 
pursue. I believe the noble Lord will 
be generous enough to admit that, in 
rigidly conforming to the advice of his 
friends, the hon. Member for Derby 
was exercising discretion; although I 
freely confess that I should not probably 
have been content to leave the matter as 
he did. 

Viscount SANDON: I am the last 
person to wish to press hardly upon the 
hon. Member for Derby ; but I have to 
consider the fair fame and reputation of 
another hon. Member of this House. 
And I would remind the House that that 
took place on Thursday ; and there is no 
reason why a lettershould not have passed 
since Thursday expressing at least a 
qualified regret for what had been said 
of the hon. Member for Plymouth ; but 
the hon. Member for Derby closed the 
handsome apology he made by saying 
he withdrew none of the facts he had 
previously mentioned. The accusation 
against my hon. Friend the Member for 
Plymouth was one of fact—his alleged 
misconduct was the loss of certain ships. 
I do say we are treating the hon. Mem- 
ber for Plymouth with very great want 
of consideration if we overlook the cruel 
position in which it is proposed to leave 
him as a Member of this House repre- 
senting a marine, a mercantile, a sea- 
faring constituency, and if under these 
circumstances we decline to occupy our- 
selves with the matters in dispute be- 
tween him and the hon. Member for 
Derby. According to the hon. Member 
for Carlisle, they are to hang over his 
head during the winter, and perhaps 
be brought forward next year. This is 
one of those cases in which we are bound 
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jealous of the character of every Member 
of this House as of our own individual 
characters, and I cannot see why after all 
that has passed weshould not, with te 8% 
to the character of this House as well as 
to that of the hon. Member for Ply- 
mouth, allow a Committee to sit, and 
that appears to be the simplest course. 
But, whatever happens, it seems to me 
to be perfectly impossible to leave any 
hon. Member in such a position as my 
hon. Friend would be left in during the 
winter with this accusation hanging over 
him. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I can- 
not agree with what has fallen from the 
hon. _ the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) and the hon. 
Member for Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed), 
that we can properly pass over this 
matter on this occasion. The point I 
wish to bring under the consideration of 
the House is the manner in which other 
Members stand affected by the language 
of the hon. Member for Derby. No 
doubt it may be said that they were not 
singled out byname. The hon. Member 
for Derby distinctly stated that he would 
put the Question whether the Edward 
Bates who owned certain ships was a 
Member of this House, and though there 
may have been something objectionable 
in the form of putting that question, 
there was nothing objectionable in the 
notice that need have led to disputes of 
this kind nor to investigation by a Com- 
mittee. There is nothing more in the 
charge which has been made than in 
several charges which, byimplication, the 
hon. Member for Derby has on former 
occasions brought against other persons 
and even against Members of this House. 
But he went on to say—‘‘I shall ask a 
question, too, about Members sitting on 
this side of the House.’’ Then, with re- 
ference, as it appears to me, to both the 
intended questions, and not to one alone, 
he said—‘‘I will unmask the villains 
who send sailors to their death; I am 
determined to expose them.” He was 
asked whether he applied these words to 
Members of the House, and he said he 
did. It seems to me that, in every sense 
except that of merely mentioning the 
name of the hon. Member for Plymouth, 
the hon. Member for Derby did apply 
these expressions of extreme violence to 
certain Members sitting on this side, as 
well as to the hon. Member opposite : 


and it would, I think, be most unfortu- 
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nate, taking the point raised by the 
noble Lord the Member for Liverpool 
(Viscount Sandon), that a Committee of 
this kind should be appointed to con- 
sider only a charge against one hon. 
Member, because as the noble Lord has 
said, we owe it to this House to clear 
the character of the House as a whole 
and of every Member of it. But if the 
Committee sat to examine into those 
charges, possibly the hon. Member for 
Derby might not pursue them, and the 
Committee would have to report that 
they had no evidence. The Committee 
ought to go further, and, as these charges 
have been made, if we appoint a Com- 
mittee, we might also instruct them to go 
further and report, ‘‘ Aye” or “ No,” 
whether there is any foundation for the 
charges made against other hon. Mem- 
bers. With the view of raising the 
question I would move, if the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Carlisle 
should be negatived, to add to the Mo- 
tion the words, ‘And against other 
Members of this House.” 

Mr. BENTINCK: My hon. Friend 
the Member for Pembroke (Mr. E. J. 
Reed) will forgive me if I tell him that 
he has not stated his case with his usual 
force. He says we are discussing charges 
and questions which are not really before 
the House ; but the charges made by the 
hon. Member for Derby were not only 
made before the House, but were per- 
severed in in a manner somewhat unusual 
in this House. And I would appeal to 
the House to say whether there have 
not been ample opportunities for retract- 
ing those charges of which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby has not availed himself. 
My hon. Friend says the hon. Member 
for Derby has made an apology; but I 
contend that, so far from it being an 
apology for the attack made upon the 
hon. Member for Plymouth and other 
Members not named, he virtually—by 
the words in which he offered an apology 
to the House for irregularity in his con- 
duct—confirmed his intention of prefer- 
ring those charges ; and therefore, so far 
from giving an apology, the hon. Mem- 
ber had aggravated the case by the 
manner in which he apologized for his 
misconduct. I agree with the noble Lord 
who has just spoken (Viscount Sandon). 
I should be the last man to wish to bear 
hardly on any Member of this House or 
upon any man suffering from ill-health; 
but I think that plea scarcely holds good 
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in the present case. We regret ex- 
ceedingly, I am sure, to hear that the 
hon. Member for Derby is suffering from 
ill-health ; but surely his condition is not 
such as to justify or explain the course 
which he has pursued. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby upon three separate occa- 
sions had the opportunity of withdrawing 
the charges which he preferred against 
my hon. Friend the Member for Ply- 
mouth, and in the most pointed manner 
he declined to do so. y hon. Friend 
opposite (Mr. E. J. Reed) says, in effect, 
that the House has entirely acquitted my 
hon. Friend the Member for Plymouth of 
any and every imputation which has been 
made against him. Well, that is per- 
fectly true; but that is not sufficient to 
satisfy a man properly and justly jealous 
of his own honour. My.hon. Friend the 
Member for Plymouth is perfectly right 
in claiming the only means by which 
these charges against him may be inves- 
tigated, and either justified or negatived ; 
and I venture to say that the House would 
be guilty of a gross act of injustice if it 
refuses the opportunity which he seeks. 
But I would say one word more. I wish 
to speak with every possible feeling of 
deference for the distinguished Assembly 
of which I have so long had the honour to 
be a Member; but I cannot help feeling 
thatin the present case the course pursued 
by the House of Commons has not been 
a fortunateone. I consider that an hon. 
Member having risen in his place to pre- 
fer charges against another hon. Member 
in language of the most violent character, 
and the House having censured such a 
course, it is scarcely right to allow the 
Member making the charge to retire 
without explanation or apology. I say 
this with every feeling of regret that any 
action on the part of the House should 
diminish the high position which it has 
always maintained; and I regret and 
feel that the mode in which this House 
has dealt with this case has been ex- 
tremely unfortunate. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
It is impossible to avoid sympathizing 
with the hon. Member for Plymouth, 
against whom charges have been made 
from which it is quite natural he should 
take an early opportunity of freeing 
himself. I sympathize not only with 
him, but also with the other hon. Mem- 
bers who have been alluded to scarcely 
less pointedly than the hon. Member for 
Plymouth himself. At the same time, 
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I must say I sympathize also with the 
motives which have induced the hon. 
Member for Plymouth to take the course 
which he is now taking, in preference to 
that which I will endeavour to point out, 
and which I think would have been a 
more strictly correct and Parliamentary 
course. I must acknowledge I very 
much agree with the hon. Member who 
has just sat down that the course which 
was taken by this House on Thursday 
last, although marked with great and 
proper consideration for the hon. Mem- 

er for Derby, was not, strictly speak- 
ing, a technically correct one. The hon. 
Member for Derby apologized to the 
House in the most ample manner for 
the language which he had used. He, 
however, distinctly stated that he with- 
drew no statement of fact. Thereupon, 
after a short debate, the Order of the 
Day relating to him was discharged. I 
confess I sympathize with the motives 
which prevented the hon. Members at- 
tacked from taking an opportunity which 
I think, if they had desired, they would 
have been justified in taking at that 
moment to vindicate themselves. If the 
hon. Member for Plymouth had wished 
the House to consider that it was neces- 
sary for his reputation that further notice 
should be taken of these charges, it 
would have been competent to him to 
rise in his place at that time and ask 
the House, before they absolved the 
hon. Member for Derby from the con- 
sequences of his conduct, to require him 
either to withdraw or to substantiate the 
statements he had made. The hon. Mem- 
ber did not take that course. JI sympa- 
thize with the motives which induced 
him not to take that course, and not 

rolong a painful discussion which had 
wi brought about by the conduct of 
the hon. Member for Derby. At the 
same time, I cannot help feeling that 
the course he is now taking is one which 
is calculated to lead the House into a 
position of some difficulty. I must say 
I entirely agree with the hon. Member 
for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) as to 
the indefiniteness of the terms of the 
Motion. The hon. Member (Mr. Bates) 
moves for a Committee to inquire into 
certain charges which have been made 
by one hon. Member against another. 
I really am not aware what these charges 
are; I am not aware in what form they 
are to be found. The words of the hon. 
Member for Derby were not taken down. 
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Is that which is to be inquired into to 
be furnished by a newspaper report; or 
is the Committee, as indicated by one 
speech made this evening, to meet in 
order to call upon the hon. Member for 
Derby to substantiate certain charges, 
and, if he does not come forward, is it 
to report without taking evidence? I 
cannot think that would be any satisfac- 
tion to the hon. Member for Plymouth ; 
and really, if that is not the course to 
be pursued, I am at a loss to know what 
are the charges, and where they are to 
be found, which the Committee is to be 
appointed to investigate. Even if the 
charges are to be found in a more de- 
finite shape than they are, it appears 
that would be a most inconvenient course. 
I do not know there is any precedent, 
except, perhaps, one, for the course of 
appointing a Committee to inquire into 
charges against a Member of this House 
for acts not done in his capacity as a 
Member of this House. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has stated that the 
case is an exceptional one and the cir- 
cumstances rare. I do not know that 
the circumstances are so extremely ex- 
ceptional. In my opinion, they are not 
altogether dissimilar from circumstances 
which have already occurred during the 
course of this present Session. The 
House has found itself placed in a posi- 
tion of difficulty already. Questions of 
Privilege have been raised through state- 
ments made, and questions of Privilege 
have been raised affecting the character 
of hon. Members through acts not done 
in their capacity as Members of this 
House; and I think what has occurred 
at an earlier period of this Session should 
induce the House to be rather careful 
before they proceed to make a precedent 
in such a matter as this. There was 
the case of Thirtell Harvey, in which a 
Committee was appointed to inquire into 
circumstances affecting his character ; 
and, although I cannot say I am well 
acquainted with the facts of the case, I 
believe that in the opinion of some au- 
thorities a mistake had been made by 
the House in going into questions which 
the Committee went into on that occa- 
sion. Now, this is a subject, no doubt, 
on which it is extremely desirable that 
the House should come to an unanimous 
decision if possible, and I have pointed 
out what I think the inconveniences of 
the course recommended by the hon, 
Member and the Government. If, how- 
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ever, the Leader of the House recom- 
mends the House to take this course, I 
should be most unwilling to offer oppo- 
sition; but I do not think it can be one 
that can be satisfactory to the House or 
tothe hon. Member for Plymouth. From 
the fact of a Committee being appointed 
at this period of the Session, it is, of 
course, impossible that we can enter into 
a minute investigation as to the mode 
in which the hon. Member for Plymouth 
conducts his business. If it is merely 
to inquire into the fate of certain ships, 
I do not think that, without fuller in- 
formation, there can be given such an 
inquiry as would be altogether satisfac- 
tory. I venture, however, to hope that 
if the Motion for a Committee is perse- 
vered in, it will not be impossible to 
suggest some terms of Reference more 
precise than those now before the House. 

Mr. HUNT: I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the position in 
which the hon. Member stands at the 
present moment. If the accusation and 
insinuation made by the hon. Member 
for Derby had been, made against 
my hon. Friend outside the House, my 
hon. Friend would have had his remedy 
by an action at law. He might have 
applied for a criminal information 
against the utterer of the calumny, or 
he might have sued for damages. But 
the charges having been made in this 
House, the only way in which my hon. 
Friend can clear himself on the present 
occasion in this House, and in the 
absence of retractation, is the one he has 
adopted, and I think that he is fully 
justified in the course he has taken. It 
is asked, what were the charges? Hon. 
Members and the noble Lord who has 
just sat down endeavoured to mix up the 
case against the hon. Member for Ply- 
mouth with charges made against other 
Members who were not named. But 
what are the facts? The hon. Member for 
Derby said ‘ he gave Notice of a Ques- 
tion that he would put on Tuesday next 
to the President of the Board of Trade,” 
and then he mentioned certain ships by 
name, and the years in which they were 
lost, and the number of lives that were 
lost in them, and then he went on to 
say—‘‘I will ask whether the owner of 
these particular ships— whether the 
owner—Edward Bates—is a Member for 
Parliament, or some other person of the 
same name.’ Now, there was a par- 


ticularity in the charge made against 
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the hon. Member for Plymouth which 
was not to be found in the case of a 
charge made against any other Member 
of this House, nor was any other Mem- 
ber of this House named. My hon. 
Friend has taken every opportunity 
afforded by the Forms of the House of 
setting himself right with the House 
and the public, and after his speech the 
other night, straightforward and manly 
as it was, it was the bounden duty of 
the hon. Member for Derby, whatever 
his health was, to have either retracted 
his accusation ur have been prepared to 
substantiate it. I want to know what is 
the meaning of the Amendment which 
has been put into the hands of the 
Speaker by the hon. Member for Car- 
lisle. He says that this House deems 
it unnecessary at present to occupy itself 
with a special inquiry into the matters 
in dispute between the hon. Member for 
Derby and the hon. Member for Ply- 
mouth. What would be the effect of 
carrying such an Amendment? Why, 
it would be in effect that, in the opinion 
of this House, there are still matters in 
dispute between the two Members—that 
is to say, that the House, if they passed 
it, would refuse to admit the truth of the 
statements made by the hon. Member 
for Plymouth, and would admit the pos- 
sibility of the accusations of the hon. 
Member for Derby being true. I say it 
would be unsupportable for my hon. 
Friend the Member for Plymouth to sit 
down under such a Resolution as that. 
What says the hon. Member for Pem- 
broke (Mr. E. J. Reed)? He gets up to 
support this, leaving open the question 
whether the charges are true or not. He 
says the hon. Member for Derby, by the 
apology he made, virtually withdrew 
the charges against the hon. Member 
for Plymouth. 

Mr. E. J. REED: To the satisfaction 
of the Prime Minister, I said. 

Mr. HUNT: No, I do not want to 
know what he did to the satisfaction of 
the Prime Minister. Did he withdraw 
the charges, or did he not? 

Mr. E. J. REED: The Prime Minister 
said he did. 

Mr. HUNT: The hon. Member for 
Derby was guilty of disorderly conduct 
by reason of the expressions he used 
with regard to Members of this House. 
He used the expressions “ villains’? and 
‘‘murderous shipowners.” He was out 
of Order by reason of the terms he used ; 
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but he was not out of Order by reason 
of saying that my hon. Friend the 
Member for Plymouth was the owner of 
ships sent to sea in an improper state; 
he would not have been out of Order in 
making such a statement as that. He 
was called to Order by the Speaker; a 
Motion was made that he should be re- 
primanded for having used un-Parlia- 
mentary expressions in making these 
charges; and the apology he made had 
reference to the un-Parliamentary cha- 
racter of the language he used, and had 
nothing to do with the question as to 
what was the direct statement of fact he 
had made. The hon. Member for Derby 
by his apology satisfied the House by 
withdrawing the un-Parliamentary ex- 
pressions he had used; but at the end of 
it he expressly said he did not withdraw 
any statement of fact. I want to know 
whether the hon. Member for Pembroke, 
who appears to represent the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby, is now prepared on his 
behalf to withdraw and retract the accu- 
sations made by the hon. Member for 
Derby. 

Mr. E. J. REED: In reply to that 
question, I am perfectly prepared to 
look over the question he puts, and, if I 
see nothing improper in it, I am pre- 
pared to answer. 

Mr. HUNT: I ask the hon. Member 
whether, on behalf of the hon. Member 
for Derby, whom he appears to repre- 
sent, he is prepared to withdraw and 
retract those expressions and accusations 
which the hon. Gentleman made? 

Mr. E. J. REED: What accusations? 

Mr. HUNT: The accusations that the 
hon. Member for Derby made. 

Mr. E. J. REED: What are they ? 

Mr. HUNT: Well, the accusations 
that were made. 

Mr. E. J. REED: I ask, what are 
they ? 

Mr. HUNT: The accusations that the 
hon. Member for Derby made against 
the hon. Member for Plymouth with re- 
spect to a person named Edward Bates 
sending six ships to sea in 1874 and 1875 
which were lost, and the interrogation 
whether the hon. Member for Plymouth 
was the owner of those ships. Language 
of this kind was also used—‘‘I am de- 
termined to unmask the villains who 
sent these sailors to death.” 

Mr. E. J..REED: I am prepared, on 
the authority of the hon. Member for 
Derby himself, to affirm the accusations 
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—if he calls them accusations—as to 
matters of fact, which is all the hon. 
Member did. 

Mr. HUNT: Is the hon. Gentleman 
prepared, on behalf of the hon. Member 
for Derby, now to retract and withdraw 
the accusations and insinuations made 
on the occasion in question ? 

Mr. E. J. REED: What are they? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Gentleman that the right hon. 
Gentleman is in possession of the House. 
If the hon. Gentleman desires to make 
any explanation he may do so with the 
consent of the House, so soon as the 
right hon. Gentleman has concluded his 
speech. 

Mr. HUNT: What I want to know 
is, whether these accusations are with- 
drawn and retracted, or are ‘they not? 
I think the hon. Member for Plymouth 
has a right to know that. The hon. 
Member for Pembroke concluded by 
saying that after the explanation of the 
hon. Member for Plymouth there was 
no stain on his character. Will the hon. 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) withdraw his Amendment? And 
will the hon. Member for Pembroke 
propose a Resolution as an Amendment 
to the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Plymouth, declaring that this House, 
having heard the explanation of the hon. 
Member for Plymouth, is of opinion that 
no stain rests on the hon. Gentleman’s 
character with regard to sending these 
ships to sea which were lost in 1874 and 
1875? Ifthe hon. Gentleman will take 
that course, and the House will approve 
it, the honour of the hon. Member for 
Plymouth will be satisfied, and there 
will be no occasion to ask for a Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. E. J. REED: Mr. Speaker, be- 
fore you put the Question, I have no 
hesitation whatever in responding to the 
appeal which the right hon. Gentleman 
has made in conformity with what I 
have already stated. I am not aware of 
any accusations, except such—{‘‘ Oh, 
oh!”] If we are not to discuss this 
subject, we had better adjourn the de- 
bate at once. I say that, so far as I 


know, I am not aware of any accusations, 
andtheright hon. Gentleman has not been 
able to produce any, except those of two 
classes, one class of which the hon. 
Member for Plymouth has himself con- 
firmed—if you please to call them accu- 
sations—I mean he has confirmed all 
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the recitals contained in the question of 
the hon. Memberfor Derby. Withregard 
to those of the second class, I say that the 
hon. Member for Derby has withdrawn 
all those offensive imputations conveyed 
in that offensive language. [‘‘ No, no 4 
Very well, I say he has; and in proof o: 
my conviction that I am not misinter- 
preting his intentions as well as his 
words, I feel perfectly at liberty to move 
a Resolution to this effect— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the im- 
putations conveyed against the character of the 
hon. Member for Plymouth on a certain occa- 


sion have not been in any degree substantiated 
before this House.” 
I think it would be very wrong of the 
right hon. Gentleman, or of any Member 
of this House to proceed 
Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is exceeding the bounds of an explana- 
tion. He cannot speak a second time 
upon the Question before the House. 
Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Although 
a humble Member of this House, I 
hope I may be allowed to put in a 
word of protest against the mistake the 
Government are about to commit by 
sanctioning a Committee of Inquiry. I 
must confess that I have a feeling of 
sympathy with the hon. Member for 
Plymouth, and I feel that if the hon. 
Member demands this Committee he is 
almost entitled to it; but I think that if 
Her Majesty’s Government and Mem- 
bers of this House go into a judicial 
investigation of this sort without any 
idea of the data before them, or any 
knowledge of what they are doing, they 
will not only find themselves in a great 
difficulty, but they will be embarking on 
an inquiry which would last six months. 
What did the hon. Member for Derby, 
in his intemperate attack, say? He said 
six ships were lost, and that they be- 
longed to Mr. Bates, and then he pro- 
ceeded to use violent language, which I 
will not repeat. He is called upon to 
apologize. He does so in this way—‘‘ I 
withdraw everything I said which could 
be offensive, except the facts.” Now, 
what were the facts? The only residuum 
of facts are the facts that Mr. Bates, a 
Member of this House, owned six ships 
that went to the bottom. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] 
The hon. Member for Plymouth has ac- 
knowledged that to be the fact, aud has 
given us a satisfactory explanation of 
what the cause has been. What could 
this Committee do, unless it is to pass a 
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Vote of Censure on the hon. Member 
for Derby? and I suppose, from the 
feeling displayed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Hunt), that that 
is what is meant. Are you to have an 
inquiry like a Board of Trade inquiry, 
with nautical assessors, into the case of 
every one of these six ships to find out 
the cause of its loss? Let any hon. 
Gentleman look at the difficulties—the 
technical difficulties—in the way—the 
gathering of evidence scattered all over 
the world, which would require to be 
brought together. Do you think that 
such a Committee could possibly report 
before we meet again next February ? 
If this is a Committee to pass a Vote of 
Censure on the hon. Member for Derby 
for his want of taste in not coming for- 
ward and saying—‘‘I retract,” although 
there is nothing to inquire into; if it is 
nothing but that, you will get into a 
most horrible difficulty, and you will 
find us at the end of a week not knowing 
what to say, or what to do. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON : Of course 
I only proposed my Amendment to get 
at the opinion of the House on this 
Committee. It is far from my wish to 


set my opinion against that of the 


House, although I still maintain my own 
opinion that a Committee will be an un- 
satisfactory affair. Seeing what is the 
general opinion of the House, I ask 
leave to withdraw my Amendment. 
Some one said it would be wrong to 
leave the charges hanging over the head 
of the hon. Member for Plymouth. I 
put the words ‘at present” into my 
Amendment in order that it might be 
open to move for a Committee if the 
charges were renewed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. E. J. REED: After what has 
passed, I hope the House will support 
this Motion as an Amendment which I 
now move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, no stain 
rests upon the character of the hon. Member 
for Plymouth in consequence of the statements 
made in this House by the hon. Member for 
Derby.” 

Mr. HUNT: Will you add the date? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Thursday, the 22nd of July. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I will 
move an Amendment to that. I move 
to amend the Amendment, by inserting, 
after the word “‘ Plymouth,” the follow- 
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ing words :—‘“ or on that of any other 
Member of this House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House must 
first of all dispose of one Amendment. 
After that the words can be added. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, no stain rests 
upon the character of the honourable Member 
for Plymouth in consequence of the statements 
made in this House by the honourable Member 
for Derby on the 22nd of this instant July,”— 
(Mr. E. J. Reed,) 


—instead thereof. 


Tur CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER: I cannot tell how my hon. 
Friend the Member for Plymouth may 
look upon this proposal, and we ought to 
very much consider the mode in which 
it has struck him ; but, for my own part, 
taking it at very short notice, and con- 
necting what has been moved with 
the unanimous expression of opinion 
elicited from all parts of the House, I 
think’ my hon. Friend would not be 
doing any wrong to his own honour in 
accepting it. At the same time, I think 
this is one of those matters in which, as 
has been well said, every man must be 
the guardian of his own honour; and if 
my hon. Friend is of opinion that he 
still desires a more formal inquiry, or 
that he desires time for the consideration 
of the proposal, I should certainly desire 
to consult and meet his wishes. But I 
again repeat that, looking at the course 
of the discussion, at the unanimous ex- 
pressions of feeling which have been 
elicited, and at the fact that no kind of 
excuse has been offered for the language 
of the hon. Member for Derby, except 
that very peculiar excuse of the state of 
his health and the excitement under 
which he was labouring, which makes it 
more difficult to deal with this charge 
than if it had been brought forward 
under other circumstances, I think my 
hon. Friend the Member for Plymouth 
will not be doing himself any wrong, 
and that there can be no misconception 
as to his motives, if he were to accept 
the proposal which is now made. If he 
does accept it, it must not be understood 
that my hon. Friend, in so acting, 
shrinks, in the slightest degree, from 
that which he himself would prefer— 
the most searching and full inquiry into 
the whole of these transactions, That 
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is a most natural and honourable feeling 
on his part; and, recognizing that feel- 
ing, I think the whole House will under- 
stand that if he accepts the Amendment 
he does so as a full acquittal and apology, 
or rather a full vindication of his conduct 
on the part of that body of which he is 
a Member. 

Mr. BATES: I think, Sir, I shall 
best consult the feeling of the House, 
especially after the statement that has 
been made as to the health of the hon. 
Member for Derby, and knowing as I 
do from what I saw the state he was in 
when he made his remarks, if I accept 
this Amendment. 

Mr. BENTINCK: I cannot but think 
that if we leave the question where it 
now stands we shall be in an unsatisfac- 
tory position. Let me remind the House 
that, so far as the hon, Member for 
Plymouth is concerned, his vindication 
is complete ; but what I want to ask the 
House is this—Is the House prepared to 
sanction as a precedent that any hon. 
Member should make charges against 
another and then refuse to retract those 
charges? Would it not be a precedent 
of a most dangerous character? I 
would submit, as an Amendment to the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Pem- 
broke, the addition of the following 
words— 

“And this House condemns the conduct of 
the hon. Member for Derby in preferring 


charges which he was not prepared to sub- 
stantiate.” 


Mr. BATES: I would ask my hon. 
Friend not to move the addition of those 


words. I have always gone upon the 
rinciple of not kicking a man when he 
1s down. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought it unreason- 
able that the House should be called 
upon to declare these charges unsup- 
ported, without any evidence upon the 
subject having been submitted to them. 
He should prefer the original Motion to 
either of the Amendments, because to 
get a full acquittal in the eyes of the 
world there should be a full inquiry ata 
time when the hon. Member for Derby 
could be present to substantiate any 
charges, if he could. 

Mr. BENTINCK: I understand that 
my hon. Friend the Member for Ply- 
mouth accepts the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Pembroke, and in that case 
I beg, at his request, to withdraw the 
Amendment which I have moved. At 
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the same time, I think it right to add 
that nothing but a personal request 
made to me by the hon. Member for 
Plymouth would have induced me to 
withdraw it. I must express my regret 
that the House has not thought it in- 
cumbent on them to censure the conduct 
of the hon. Member for Derby. 


Amendment (Ir. Bentinck), by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Mr. WHALLEY was understood to 
say that he could not allow this matter 
to pass without referring to the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Plymouth 
when he said, in reference to the hon. 
Member for Derby, that ‘‘ he would not 
kick a man when he was down.” He 
could not admit that the hon. Member 
for Derby was in any respect ‘‘ down.” 
With respect to the charges made, the 
Board of Trade were continually stop- 
ping ships, and the fact that six ships 
went down in one year, or a little more, 
although it might have been an insuffi- 
cient ground for these statements, must 
be accepted in extenuation. He was 
not about to justify those statements, 
and he considered the explanation of 
the hon. Member for Plymouth most 
satisfactory to his own character and 
credit. 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, 

“That the words ‘in the opinion of this 
House, no stain rests upon the character of the 
honourable Member for Plymouth in conse- 
quence of the statements made in this House by 
the honourable Member for Derby on the 22nd 
of this instant July,’ be added to the word 
‘That’ in the Original Question.” 

Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to insert, after the word 
**Plymouth,” the words ‘or that of 
any other Member of this House.”— 
(Sir Charles W. Dike.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: I think that these words are 
very much out of place; they seem to 
put my hon. Friend the Member for 
Plymouth into a very difficult and rather 
false position. We have been endeavour- 
ing to meet his just sense of wrong. My 
hon. Friend has been singled out by a 
special and definite charge, and I think 
he has shown great judgment and for- 
bearance in accepting, as he has done, 
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the Amendment which was proposed by 
the hon. Member for Pembroke (Mr. E. 
J. Reed) in the spirit in which it was 
tendered. If we are to mix up definite 
and distinct charges with matters which, 
though they were notexpressed inthe form 
of charges, were insinuated in a manner 
even more painful than direct charges, 
because they are more difficult actually 
to bring to book—if we are to mix up 
these charges with the insinuations 
which it is stated the hon. Member for 
Derby was going to make against other 
Members of this House, we entirely 
change the character of the situation. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Ply- 
mouth has accepted the proposal which 
has been made ; but I am not at all sure 
that he would have accepted an addition 
which would entirely alter the Motlon. 
The suggestion was that there should be 
a Committee to examine into very dis- 
tinct and definite charges, and the pro- 
posal now made would neutralize that 
by dealing with charges which are not of 
a distinct character. 

Mr. DILLWYN: I haveonlyone word 
to say I think it is absolutely necessary 
that we should insert the words which my 
hon. Friend the Member for Chelsea has 
moved. The hon. Member for Plymouth 
has, in the opinion of the House, satis- 
factorily answered the charges which 
have been made against him; but the 
words of the charge preferred by the 
hon. Member for Derby were these—‘‘ I 
am going to unmask the villains who 
send these sailors to their death, and I 
intend to expose them.” Coupled with 
that charge gvas one against the hon. 
Member for Plymouth, of having, I 
think, sent six ships to sea in an un- 
seaworthy state. I think, if the House 
is prepared to exculpate the hon. Mem- 
ber from that charge, it should also be 
prepared to exculpate other hon. Mem- 
bers on this side who were involved in 
the allegations. 

Strrk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF ob- 
served that the hon. Member for Ply- 
mouth had been referred to by name, 
and had explained the circumstances 
satisfactorily; but hon. Members who 
had not been referred to by name had 
had no opportunity of explaining. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the Leader of the 
Opposition ought to fight for his sup- 
porters as strongly as the Government 
did for Tory shipowners. He thought 
that if this Amendment were agreed to, 
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they would be whitewashing the whole 
party without the slightest evidence. 

Sir HENRY JAMES: I am anxious 
to explain the reason why I shall vote 
against the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Chelsea. Tho 
hon. Member for Plymouth has asked 
for a Committee in relation to certain 
charges made against him, and the hon. 
Member for Pembroke has moved that 
no stain rests upon the hon. Member in 
reference to those charges. But both 
the Motion and the Amendment relate 
to the hon. Member for Plymouth ; and if 
the Amendment of the hon. Baronet is 
thought necessary, it ought to be brought 
forward as an affirmative Motion, and 
not as an Amendment to a Motion having 
reference to the hon. Member for Ply- 
mouth. There is another reason why I 
shall vote against the Amendment of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea. 
It appears by implication to carry a 
censure onthe hon. Memberfor Derby fur- 
ther than the hon. Member for Plymouth 
and his Friends would wish to go. We 
feel it is just to the hon. Member for 
Plymouth to accept this Amendment; 
but we have had no explanation from 
any other shipowner, and probably the 
reason is that their consciences do not 
accuse them, and therefore they need 
not make any answer. Having heard 
the hon. Member for Plymouth, I am 
not disposed to put everybody else in 
the same category, and to dec.are that 
everybody is entirely free when no one 
else has come forward to offer an ex- 
planation. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 

Words added to the word “‘ That” in 
the Original Question. 


Main Question, as amended, proposed, 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, no stain 
rests upon the character of the honourable 
Member for Plymouth in consequence of the 
statements made in this House by the honour- 
able Member for Derby on the 22nd of this 
instant July.” 

Mr. MONK: I beg to move to add 
to the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Pembroke the words, ‘‘and unsup- 
ported by evidence.”’ I think the House 
ought to give the ground on which it 
makes the affirmation contained in the 
Amendment, and that ground is that no 
evidence has been adduced by the hon. 
Member for Derby. ~ 
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Mr. BIGGAR seconded the Amend- 


ment, and expressed his wish to see the 
House act with something like common 
sense. 


Amendment proposed, to add, at the 
end thereof, the words ‘“‘and unsup- 
ported by evidence.” —(Mr. Monk.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. WHALLEY said, these words 
would be a serious rebuke to the hon. 
Member for Derby. ‘‘ Without evidence” 
would imply that he had an opportunity 

.of bringing evidence. He neither had 
the opportunity, nor was he called upon 
to do so. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER : I cannot understand how the 
House can think of destroying the grace 
of what has been done on both sides in 
all parts of the House within the last 
two or three minutes by such proposals. 
Consider what the position really is. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Plymouth 
was singled out and made the subject of 
charges which remain unsubstantiated. 
He lost no time in offering, on the spur 
of the moment, a refutation of them, 
and subsequently, in the presence of the 
hon. Member for Derby, by whom the 
charges had been made, he took occa- 
sion, in the face of the House, to deny 
the charges made against him. It is not 
because those charges are not supported 
by evidence, but because they have been 
refuted by evidence, which would have 
been more complete if the opportunity 
had been given which the hon. Member 
desired of going before a Select Com- 
mittee, that we are passing this Resolu- 
tion. That is the reason why I object 
to this Amendment, and why I object 
to having others put in the same 
category. 

Mr. E. J. REED: I certainly join the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the appeal he has made 
to the hon. Member for Gloucester to 
withdraw the words he has moved. I 
think it is only fair that we should place 
the hon. Member for Plymouth in the 
same honourable position which he oc- 
cupied before these charges were made. 
The Resolution does that. If it reflects 
on anybody it reflects upon the hon. 
Member for Derby, and the man who 
gots excited and loses ee ag over his 

guage is the person who ought to 
suffer in such a case. We are ra to 
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put the hon. Member for Plymouth 
right with the country, and, to the best 
of my ability, I am trying to do so. 

Mr. MONK: I can assure the House 
that I never conceived there would be 
any opposition raised to my proposition. 
As it evidently does not meet with the 
assent of the House, I beg to with- 
draw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 
no stain rests upon the character of the honour- 
able Member for Plymouth in consequence of 
the statements made in this House by the 
honourable Member for Derby on the 22nd of 
this instant July. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS RESIDENCES 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Micuart Hicxs-Beacn, Bill 
to afford facilities for the Erection, Enlarge- 
ment, Improvement, and Purchase of Dwelling- 
houses for Residences for Teachers of certain 
National Schools in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Micnuarn Hicks-Breacu and 
Mr. Souicrror Genera for IRELAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill279.] 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
till Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 2nd August, 1875. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvusiic Buis—First Reading— 
Parliamentary Elections (Returning Officers) * 
(250) ; Government Officers (Security) * (251). 

Second Reading—Militia Laws Consolidation and 
Amendment (243). 

Committee—Report—Department of Science and 
Art * (221); Foreign Jurisdiction * (224). 

Report—Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
(240-249) ; Employers and Workmen * (241). 

Third Reading—Summary Prosecutions Appeals 
(Scotland) * (191); County Surveyors Super- 
annuation (Ireland) * (219); Public Works 
Loans (Money) * (213), and passed. 

Royal Assent—Bridges (Ireland) [88 & 39 Vict. 
c. 46]; National Debt (Sinking Fund) [38 & 
89 Vict. c. 44]; Artizans Dwellings (Scot- 
land) [88 & 39 Vict. c. 49]; Police Constables 
(Scotland) [38 & 39 Vict. c. 47]; Police (Ex- 
penses) [38 & 39 Vict. c. 48]; Canada Copy- 
right [38 & 39 Vict. c. 53]; County Courts 
[38 & 39 Vict. c. 50]; Pacific Islanders Pro- 
tection [88 & 39 Viet. c. 51]; Washington 
Treaty (Claims Distribution) [388 & 39 Vict. 
c. 52]; Justices of the Peace Qualification 
[38 & 39 Vict. c. 54]; Tramways Orders Con- 
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firmation [38 & 39 Viet. c. mwa C Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners (Fen Chapels) [38 & 39 
Vict. c. clxxii]; Elementary Education Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation (London) [38 & 
39 Vict. c. clxxiii]; Elementary Education 
Provisional Order Confirmation (London) 
(No. 2) [88 & 39 Viet. c. clxxiv]; Local Go- 
vernment Board’s Poor Law Provisional Or- 
ders Confirmation (Oxford, &c.) Se & 39 Vict. 
c. clxviii]; General Police and Improvement 
(Scotland) Provisional Order Confirmation 
So & 39 Vict. c. clxxi]; Salmon Fishery Act 
-rovisional Order (Taw and Torridge) [38 & 
39 Vict. c. clxx]; Gas and Water Orders 
Confirmation [388 & 39 Vict. c. clxix]; Local 
Government Board’s Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (Aberdare, &.) [388 & 39 Vict. 
ce. elxxv]; Local Government Board’s Provi- 
sional Orders Confirmation (Abingdon, &c.) 
38 & 39 Vict. c. clxxvi]; Chelsea Bridge 
38 & 39 Vict. c. clxxvii]. 


SUMMARY PROSECUTIONS (APPEALS) 
(SCOTLAND) BILL—(No, 191.) 
(The Lord Steward.) 
THIRD READING. 


Bill read 3* (according to Order). 

Tue Duke or BUCCLEUCH moved 
an Amendment to the effect that the 
appeal should be limited to the cases 
in which it existed now—namely, where 
corruption or malice was alleged. He 
thought the measure was unnecessary 
in Scotland, where there were already 


special appeals by various Acts of Par- 
liament. 


Amendment moved, line 21, after 
(“ Judge,’’) insert (‘‘ and by law subject 
to review.” —( The Duke of Buccleuch.) 


Eart BEAUCHAMP could not accept 
the Amendment, and explained that it 
was only intended to give an appeal on 
points of law where a case was given 
by sheriff substitute or magistrates. 

Tue Dvuxe or BUCCLEUCH said, 
that he should have moved the Amend- 
ment in Committee had he been present, 
but he would not now divide the House 
on it. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that to pass the Amendment was to 
simply reduce the Bill to a nonentity. 


On Question? Resolved in the Negative: 
Amendments made; Bill passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


CONSPIRACY, AND PROTECTION OF 
PROPERTY BILL—(Nos. 220-240.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 
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THe Eart or ROSEBERY moved, 
in Clauses 4 and 5, to leave out the 
words (‘‘ of service”) after the word 
(‘* contract’’). The noble Earl said, his 
object was to bring all the clauses of 
the Bill in harmony with its principle. 
That principle was to put employers 
and employed on the same footing in 
respect of contracts. It was difficult to 
see what objection there could be to the 
Amendment, or why contracts of service 
should be treated differently from other 
contracts. 


Amendment moved, in Clauses 4 and 5, 
page 2, lines 10 and 36, to leave out 
(“‘of service ’’).—( Zhe Earl of Rosebery.) 


Tur LORD CHANCELLOR opposed 
the Amendment, which, he observed, 
proceeded upon a misapprehension on 
the part of the noble Karl. The Bill 
was not framed, as the noble Earl ap- 
peared to suppose, on the principle of 
placing employers and workmen exactly 
in the same position as other persons, 
for it gave to workmen benefits which 
other persons did not possess. A con- 
tract of service was different from other 
contracts, because a man could carry on 
a large business only through trusted 
hands and the betrayal of the trust by 
the person employed might be attended 
with the most serious results to the em- 
ployer. In other kinds of contract there 
was no position of trust. Again, in re- 
spect of those other kinds of trust the 
world was open to the contracting 
parties; while in the case of contracts 
of trust the employer must fix on some 
particular person and hand over to him 
the control or the partial control of his 
works. 


On Question? Their Lordships divided: 
—Contents 17; Not-Contents 24: Ma- 
jority 7. 


Resolved in the Negative. 
Lorp PENZANCE suggested the 


omission of the word (‘ maliciously’’) in 
Clause 5, and other clauses providing 
against offences under the Act. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that in the Malicious Injury to Property 
Act the word “maliciously” was used 
in analogous cases. In that Act, how- 
ever, a clause was inserted which stated 
that the provisions of the statute were 
to apply, whether the injury had been 
inflicted out of malice against the owner 
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of the property or otherwise. Before 
the third reading, he would consider 
whether some such declaratory clause 
might not be inserted in this Bill. 


Further Amendments made; Bill to 
be read 3° on Thursday next; and to be 
printed, as amended. (No. 249.) 


MILITIA LAWS CONSOLIDATION AND 
AMENDMENT BILL—(No. 243.) 
(The Earl Cadogan.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Eart CADOGAN, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, the Amendments it contained were 
not very serious, and he thought it 
would be more convenient to discuss 
them in Committee, should discussion 
be considered desirable. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(Zhe Earl Cadogan.) 


Lorp WAVENEY said, he had no 
objection to the course proposed, if it 
were understood that it would be open 
to him on the Motion for going into 
Committee to discuss the principle of 
the measure. 


Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2*, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 


CATHEDRALS AND CHURCHES— 
RETURNS.—QUESTION. 


Lorp HAMPTON inquired when the 
Returns would be completed and pre- 
sented of money expended upon the 
restoration of churches in the various 
dioceses of England? Last Session he 
moved for these Returns, when he was 
told they were incomplete, and he pre- 
ferred to wait until they were all re- 
ceived, 

Earn BEAUCHAMP said, he could 
not answer the Question without Notice ; 
but he could assure the noble Lord that 
every effort would be made during the 
Recess to get in all these Returns, which, 
he might add, were made gratuitously, 
and involved considerable labour and 
expense. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 2nd August, 1875. 


MINUTES.]— New Memser Sworn — Isaac 
Lowthian Bell, esquire, for the Borough of 
the Hartlepools. 

Surrry — considered in Committee — Resolutions 
[July 30 and 31] reported. 

Pusiic Bitts—Second Reading—Statute Law 
Revision * [199]. 

Committee—Report—Unseaworthy Ships [274- 
281]; Expiring Laws Continuance* [262]; 
Chimney Sweepers * [208]; East India Home 
Government (Appointments) * [272]; Public 
Health (Scotland) Act, 1867, Amendment 
(re-comm.) * [230] ; Local Government Board’s 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (Abingdon, 
Barnsley, &c.) (re-comm.) * [271]; Sanitary 
Law (Dublin) Amendment (re-comm.) * [268] ; 
Local Government Board’s Provisional Orders 
Confirmation (Leyton, &c.) * [261]; Ecclesias- 
tical Fees Redistribution * ee 

Third Reading— Ecclesiastical Commission Act 
Amendment * [266], and passed. 

Withdrawn — Poor Law Amendment * [217] ; 
Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment (Nc. 2)* 
1}. 


[31] 


PRISON REGULATIONS—CLERICAL 
VESTMENTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, Whether it is true 
that the Board of Superintendence of 
Trim Gaol recently refused the request 
of the Chaplain that they would provide 
new vestments and other requisites for 
Divine Service, though the old vestments 
had been in use for upwards of twenty 
years, and had been condemned by the 
Bishop of the diocese; and, whether, in 
view of the fact that these Boards are 
nominated by the Grand Juries, he 
intends in his proposed legislation on 
the subject of the Irish Grand Jury 
Laws to provide on these Boards for the 
representation of the cess-payers ? 

Smr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH, 
in reply, said, he could not state whether 
the vestments used by the Roman Catho- 
lic chaplain to the gaol in question were 
20 years old or not, nor whether they 
had been condemned by the Bishop. He 
believed the Board of Superintendence 
had refused to supply new ones, because 
it had not been the custom of the gover- 
nors of most gaols to provide vestments 
for the chaplains of religious denomina- 
tions in gaols. With reference to the 
second part of the Question of the hon. 
Member, which appeared to have no 
connection with the first, it would, of 
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course, be his duty to consider what 
would be the future formation of these 
Boards when proposing legislation no 
the subject. 


METROPOLIS—QUEEN ANNE'S STATUE 
—ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. GORST asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, Whether his attention 
has been directed to the dilapidated con- 
dition of the statue of Queen Anne op- 
posite St. Paul’s Cathedral; and, who 
is responsible for keeping that statue 
in a proper state of repair ? 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX: Sir, my 
attention and that of my Predecessor has 
been called to the dilapidated condition 
of Queen Anne’s statue, which is placed 
opposite the Western facade of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. It has been computed that 
the sum necessary for its complete resto- 
ration would amount to about £500 or 
£600, besides a small sum for its annual 
maintenance. I may inform my hon. 
Friend that the early history of this 
statue appears to be enveloped in some 
mystery. No one knows who placed 
Her Majesty in her present posi- 
tion. No one appears to know whether 
Her Majesty has ever been repaired since 
she was placed there; and, worse than 
all, no one has yet been found with suffi- 
cient loyalty to claim the ownership of 
Her Majesty. I may add that as the 
statue is not within the area of the Me- 
tropolitan Police District, I fear I have 
no statutory power to take Her Majesty 
under my charge. 


CRIMINAL LAW—SENTENCE ON JOHN 
O’BRIEN.—QUESTION. 

Mr. PARNELL asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he will direct an inquiry to be 
made into the circumstances connected 
with the sentencing of the military pri- 
soner John O’Brien, independently of 
the reference to the record of the mili- 
tary proceedings, with the view of re- 
commending the extension of the Royal 
clemency to him, in case it should be 
found that his sentence had been ex- 
tended from ten years to life in conse- 
quence of his exclamation when leaving 
the dock ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had formerly stated that the 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
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records of the Horse Guards furnished 
no account of such an occurrence, and he 
could learn nothing of it from the Judge 
Advocate General, with whom he had 
been in communication upon the subject. 
The alleged occurrence was an impos- 
sible one, because the sentence of a court 
martial was never given in Court, and 
no one knew anything of it until after 
it had been confirmed by the Queen 
and remitted to the Judge Advocate 
General. 


CRIMINAL LAW—CASE OF SAMUEL 
DAWSON.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, If 
his attention has been directed to the 
case of Samuel Dawson, an agricultural 
labourer, who was sent to Bedford Gaol 
on the 11th of June for two months, from 
the Tharm Brook Petty Sessions, county 
of Bedford, because he was unable to 
pay the sum of one pound sixteen shillings 
that he had been ordered to pay, at the 
rate of one shilling per week, for main- 
tenance or support of his parents; whe- 
ther he is aware that Dawson’s goods 
had been previously distrained for debt, 
and that they were of too little value to 
meet the liability; whether Dawson is in 
the gaol compelled to pick oakum as if 
sentenced to hard labour ; whether, con- 
sidering that Dawson was unable to pay, 
that his being sent to prison was not 
illegal ; and, whether he will place upon 
the Table of the House the names of the 
committing magistrates ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, he had been in communication with 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State with reference to the matter. He 
had to inform the hon. Member that it 
was within the power of the Guardians 
to institute such proceedings, although 
he did not intend to offer any opinion as 
to the way in which they had dealt with 
the present case. When it was proposed 
to distrain on the goods of the person in 
question it was found that they had 
already been disposed of by a bill of sale. 
With reference to the other portions of 
the Question, it would, of course, be the 
duty of the governor of the gaol to 
put him to the employment which the 
class of prisoners to which he belonged 
generally performed. He could not 
place the names of the magistrates on 
the Table. 
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DOMINION OF CANADA— 
IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. A. PEEL asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, If he has 
received any explanation from Mr. 
Andrew Doyle in reply to the Report 
of the Committee on Immigration and 
Colonization to the Dominion of Canada; 
and, if he has received such explanation, 
whether he has any objection to place it 
upon the Table of the House? 

Mr. SCLATER- BOOTH, in reply, 
said, he had received the explanation 
referred to. He had also received 
further information on the subject from 
the Colonial Office, and he hoped to lay 
the Papers on the Table before the end 
of the Session. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE— 
BONDED WAREHOUSES. — QUESTION. 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether the inquiries instituted by the 
late Government into the regulations of 
the Customs and Inland Revenue De- 
partments under which goods liable to 
duty are warehoused have yet been con- 
cluded ; and, whether it is the intention 
of the present Board of Treasury to 
take steps to secure uniformity in the 
practice of the two departments, and to 
place all bonding warehouses in any 
district under one department, with the 
view of affording increased facilities to 
trade, and of diminishing the charge on 
the Exchequer ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The inquiries, 
Sir, instituted by the late Government 
into the bonding systems of the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Departments have 
been continued under the present Go- 
vernment, but the Report of the Com- 
mittee has not yet been received, owing 
partly to the length to which their 
inquiries have extended, and partly to 
the dangerous illness of one of the 
Members, which necessitated a suspen- 
sion of their labours for some months. 
I understand, however, that they expect 
to be able to send it in in the course of 
a week or so, and as soon as it is re- 
ceived it will be duly considered by the 
Treasury and the Boards of Customs 
and Inland Revenue ; but until we have 
had it before us, it is impossible to 
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say what action we are likely to take 
upon it. 


ARMY—ADJUTANTS OF MILITIA. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet, NAGHTEN asked the Se- 
ceretary of State for War, If he will 
recommend that. those Adjutants of 
Militia who retired since the appoint- 
ment of those officers has been invested 
in the Crown, shall receive the benefit 
of the increased retiring allowance 
granted by the new warrant ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, the 
Patent of the 26th of March last was 
not intended to be retrospective, and I 
am afraid I cannot make it so. 


ARMY—WINCHESTER BARRACKS. 
QUESTION. 


CotoneL NAGHTEN asked the Se- 
eretary of State for War, Whether, 
having regard to the fact that the Staff 
of the 40th Depot Brigade is now at 
Winchester, and that the Depot of the 
Regiments belonging to that Brigade is 
now, and for some time past has been, 
at Port Elson, Gosport, it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to build Barracks 
at Winchester, or to make such arrange- 
ments there as may enable the Staff 
and Depot of the said Regiments to be 
quartered together ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Yes, Sir, 
it is intended to make some additional 
buildings at Winchester Barracks for 
the purpose the hon. Member alludes to. 


ASSAULTS ON WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
—LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 


CotoneL EGERTON LEIGH asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther a Bill for the better protection of 
women and children from gross and 
violent assaults and illtreatment will be 
introduced as one of the earliest mea- 
sures of the next Session ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, the subject. in 
which my hon. and gallant Friend takes 
so much interest—which is shared in, I 
may say, by the majority of the House 
—will not be lost sight of by the Go- 
vernment ; but on the whole, as a gene- 
ral principle, I do not think it is con- 
venient to pledge the Government as 
to the introduction of any particular 
measure. 
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CRIMINAL PROCEDURE (SCOTLAND)— 
THE CASE OF CHRISTIE v. GELSON. 
QUESTION. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether it is true that in the 
action for malicious prosecution, brought 
by Mr. James Christie, of Glasgow, 
against Mr. Gelson, of Belfast, in the 
Trish Court of Queen’s Bench, and which 
resulted in a verdict in Mr. Christie’s 
favour, access to the criminal informa- 
tion on which the original prosecution 
had been founded was refused to Mr. 
Christie by the Crown Office in Edin- 
burgh, on the plea that such refusal was 
for the ends of public justice, while a 
certified copy of it and other documents 
was given to Mr. Gelson ; and, if so, on 
what grounds such distinction was made; 
and, whether the Procurator Fiscal, who 
conducted the original prosecution, and 
who disregarded a subpona from the 
Irish Court of Queen’s Bench to attend 
and produce documents in the action of 
‘« Christie v. Gelson,”’ did so on his own 
responsibility or with the sanction of the 
Crown Office in Edinburgh ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE: Sir, in 
order to give a satisfactory Answer to 
the Question of the hon. Gentleman, it 
will be necessary for me, with the in- 
dulgence of the House, to make a some- 
what fuller reference to the case out of 
which the Question has arisen than is 
made in the Question itself. In October 
last Messrs. Gelson, tobacco manufac- 
turers, Belfast, lodged information with 
the Procurator Fiscal, Glasgow, charging 
their agent, Mr. James Christie, of 130 
Hope Street, Glasgow, with breach of 
trust and embezzlement. The Procu- 
rator Fiscal immediately investigated the 
charge, and in the course of doing so, 
communicated with the police of Liver- 
pool, whither Christie had gone. The 
result was that Christie was appre- 
hended, and committed for trial. The 
precognitions having been considered by 
Crown counsel, Christie was indicted for 
the Christmas circuit at Glasgow; but 
the jury, by a majority, found him not 
guilty. He then raised before the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, Ireland, an action for 
malicious prosecution, false arrestment, 
and slander. Christie’s agent applied 
in April last to the Crown agent in Scot- 
land for a copy of the information which 
had been lodged with the Procurator 
Fiscal, and asked that the principal 
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documents should be made forthcoming, 
if necessary, at the trial before the Irish 
Court. The Crown agent, under the 
instructions of the Crown counsel, de- 
clined to comply with the application, 
the ground of the declinature eles that 
it would entirely destroy the value of 
the office of public prosecutor if, when- 
ever an accused person was acquitted, 
he could call upon the Crown authorities 
in criminal prosecutions to produce the 
confidential documents in their posses- 
sion, in order to found an action of 
damages against the accuser. The right 
of the public prosecutor to withhold such 
documents has been uniformly recog- 
nized by the Courts in Scotland ; but it 
is proper I should state that in exer- 
cising it those representing the Crown 
would feel bound to consider whether 
the charge made against an accused 
person had been made recklessly or ma- 
liciously ; and if satisfied that it had 
been so made, they would not hesitate 
to waive the right. In the present case, 
which was very carefully considered, 
there was no reason for holding that the 
charge had been made maliciously. I 
regret to say that since the Question of 
the hon. Gentleman was put on the 
Paper, the Crown authorities have 
learned for the first time that when the 
action of damages was threatened, the 
Procurator Fiscal of Glasgow, without 
consultation or authority, gave to the 
agents of Messrs. Gelson a copy of the 
information and of the warrants pro- 
ceeding upon it. I can only explain the 
action of the very careful and experi- 
enced gentleman who committed the 
mistake, by supposing that he did not 
think he was acting against the Crown 
Office regulation, by giving Messrs.Gelson 
a copy of the information which they 
had themselves lodged with him. It 
was a mistake, however, and if the 
Crown authorities had known that copies 
of any documents had been given to the 
one party, they would at once have af- 
forded similar information to the other. 
In regard to the non-attendance of the 
Procurator Fiscal on the subpoena from 
the Irish Court, I have to state that that 
gentleman has explained to the Crown 
agent that from the state of his health 
he was unable to go to Dublin. He was 
informed by the Crown agent that he 
must act in regard to this matter upon 
his own responsibility. He accordingly 
forwarded a medical certificate as to the 
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state of his health to Mr. Kavanagh, 
the attorney for Christie in Dublin, who 
acknowledged the receipt of it before 
the trial took place. Mr. Kavanagh 
then intimated his intention of serving 
me with a subpoena, but he did not 
carry out his intention, and I observe he 
obtained a verdict without my assistance 
or the aid of the documents for which 
he had called. I should only further 
add that the subpoena required the Pro- 
curator Fiscal to attend before the Chief 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench in Dublin 
on the 14th day of June, but it was not 
served upon him until the 17th of that 
month. Possibly this may arise from 
peculiarities of Irish procedure, with 
which I am unacquainted. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) — COUNTRY 
LETTER CARRIERS—THE CASE OF 
PATRICK CULLEN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. REDMOND asked the Post- 
master: General, If his attention has 
been directed to the observations of Mr. 
Baron Dowse, at the recent Wexford 
Assizes, in sentencing a letter carrier, 
named Patrick Cullen, to twelve months’ 
imprisonment for stealing a letter con- 
taining a two shilling piece; and if he 
could hold out any hope that the present 
pay of country letter carriers will be 
raised ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, he had not had an opportunity of 
reading the remarks of the Judge 
alluded to, but he understood that the 
subject was receiving attention in the 
proper quarter. The salaries of these 
letter carriers were being continually 
revised, and if in this particular case, 
after inquiry, it was found that the pay 
was insufficient, it would be increased. 


ARMY—ADJUTANTS OF MILITIA. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet ALEXANDER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the Adjutants of Militia who decline to 
avail themselves of the new retirement 
scheme, and who are required to per- 
form the same military duty as other 
officers belonging to the Brigade Depit, 
will be allowed to retain their relative 
rank in the Army ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that the position of Adjutants of 
Militia under the circumstances to which 
the Question referred had not yet been 
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absolutely decided upon, but that notice 
of the result would be given prior to the 
1st of October of this year. 


Conventual Institutions. 


CRIMINAL LAW—FATAL OCCURRENCE 
NEAR GALASHIELS—PROSECUTION 
OF A CONSTABLE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. TREVELYAN asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether the Government is prepared 
to prosecute the constable Macconachie, 
who is under suspicion of having killed 
a man who refused to give up a gun and 
bag which he was carrying on a high 
road near Galashiels; and, whether it is 
true, as alleged, that the constable in 
question was still at large some days 
after the fatal occurrence ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that the circumstances of the case 
referred to had been inquired into by 
the Procurator Fiscal of Roxburgshire, 
the county in which it occurred, and he 
had reported to the Town Council of 
Edinburgh. The Town Council had 
ordered a most searching investigation 
into the case with the view to its being 
prosecuted in the most thorough manner. 
It was true that the police constable re- 
ferred to had not been in custody, but 
he understood from the Lord Advocate 
that he would at once be placed in 
charge of the sheriff. 


MONASTIC AND CONVENTUAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS—RETURNS.—QUESTION. 


Mr CAWLEY (for Mr. Hotr) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he is in 
possession of any information sufficient 
to furnish the details required in the 
Motion for a Return of the number of 
deaths in Monastic and Conventual In- 
stitutions in Great Britain which has re- 
cently been on the Paper ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, he was not in a position 
to give sufficient information, or to 
furnish a Return upon the subject re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member. No 
specific Report as to the deaths in ques- 
tion was to be found in the Registrar 
General’s Office, and, although the Census 
Paper mentioned the principal public 
institutions, it was impossible to de- 
termine which of them were those re- 
ferred to, or to say whether St. Eliza- 
beth’s Home, St. James’s Home, or St. 
Joseph’s Home were Monastic or Con- 
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ventual Protestant or Roman Catholic 
Institutions. 


ARMY—THE AUTUMN MANCEUVRES. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. HAYTER asked the Secretary of 


State for War, Whether he will consider. 


the propriety of providing in the next 
Estimate for the Autumn Manoouvres, 
for the expense of providing waterproof 
sheeting for the horses of non-com- 
missioned officers and troopers of the 
cavalry similar to that now in general 
use by the officers for their own chargers, 
and in lieu of the heavy rugs issued in 
the late severe weather; and, whether 
any portion of the ptice of the spirits 
issued to the troops at the Camp on the 
Coldingley Heath will be charged to the 
non-commissioned officers and men ? 
Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that the mode of protecting horses 
was one upon which all military autho- 
rities were not agreed, some preferring 
one way, some another; but some steps 
would be taken in the matter. With 
regard to the second part of the Question, 
the charges referred to had been made, 
but owing to the exceptional circum- 
stances of the case he had given direc- 


tions that they should be remitted. 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE CONVICT 
MONSEN.—OBSERVATION. 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
it was unnecessary to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department the Question as 
to which he had given him private 
Notice in reference to the case of the 
convict Monsen, to which attention had 
been calledin Zhe Times of that morning 
by a letter from the foreman of the jury 
who tried him. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had in that case, as in all others 
which had been brought under his 
notice in that House, exercised his judg- 
ment with that care, consideration, and 
mercy which had won for him the high 
character he enjoyed as Home Secretary. 


UNSEAWORTHY SHIPS BILL. 
(Sir Charles Adderley, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.) 
[BILL 274.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
«That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”—(Sir Charles Adderley.) 


Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. E. J. REED in rising to move, 


“That the overloading of merchant ships can- 
not be effectually restrained unless owners and 
captains are prohibited from loading their ships 
beyond a load-line limit of safety which has 
either been sanctioned by the Government or 
submitted to the Government for record.” 


said, his object in proposing that Resolu- 
tion was to facilitate, and not to delay, the 
progress of the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment had informed them that public ex- 
citement had assisted in the production 
of this measure ; but he (Mr. Reed) was 
inclined to believe that it was the result 
of the excitement, for he could not 
imagine a British Government in the 
present day withdrawing a Bill on such 
a question as that; while they secretly 
resolved to produce an arbitrary and ab- 
solute measure on the same subject at 
the first opportunity. He had no doubt, 
however, that the Bill was brought for- 
ward as a sincere attempt on the part of 
the Government to meet a great public 
necessity, although it had the disadvan- 
tage of investing the Executive Govern- 
ment with great arbitrary power without 
defining in any degree the manner in 
which it should be exercised. When it 
came under his observation, he felt that 
it was very desirable it should make pro- 
vision for the regulation of deck cargoes 
and cargoes of grain, for the restriction 
of ships within a reasonable draught of 
water, when laden, and for a compulsory 
survey, and he accordingly gave Notice 
of Amendments on that subject. The 
Government had met the proposal not 
very handsomely or broadly, but very 
quickly, with the intimation that they 
would not be unwilling to entertain in 
Committee Amendments to regulate deck 
cargoes and grain stowage, and that an- 
nouncement by the Government had been 
favourably received by the Opposition. 
It could not, however, be denied that 
one of the great causes of the loss of life 
at sea was the reckless overloading of 
ships, especially in the winter months, 
and, therefore, he, and those who were 
interested in the subject, had to consider 
whether they were not bound to press 
upon the Government the necessity for 
the introduction into their Bill of some 
provision which would have the effect of 
preventing overloading. Those who 
sympathized with the hon. Member for 
Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) would also have 
been glad if the Government had intro- 
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duced a clause dealing with the question 
of survey. The end ofthe Session, how- 
ever, was approaching, and the Notice 
Paper was getting more and more 
crowded with Amendments upon the 
Bill, and those to whom this great public 
interest was entrusted had to see how 
far they could free the Government from 
embarrassment in the matter without 
compromising the object they had in 
view. Under these circumstances, there- 
fore, the hon. Member for Derby and 
those who supported him were willing, 
although most reluctantly, for the pur- 
pose of facilitating Public Business, to 
forego the question of surveys and cer- 
tificates, and he was certain that in doing 
so the House would see that they were 
making a great sacrifice. They were not 
disposed, however, to stop even there, for 
with respect to the question of the load line, 
also, they had asked themselves whether 
it was possible for them to meet the wishes 
of the Governmentand toaid them in pass- 
ing the Bill. That question, however, was 
a totally different one, and it presented 
itself under two aspects. Some persons 
thought that the Government ought to 
ask Parliament to enact that an official 
maximum load line should be drawn 
upon every sea-going merchant ship; 
but such a proposal would undoubtedly 
give rise to a great deal of very reason- 
able opposition and discussion, and if 
persevered in, it would evidently cause 
discussion upon refinements and distine- 
tions as to which they could not hope to 
secure general agreement in a short time. 
He therefore felt that it ought not to be 
raised during the present Session. There 
was, however, another proposal with re- 
gard to the load line, which he believed 
was altogether unobjectionable, and that 
was that the load line to be drawn upon 
the ship’s side should be that which was 
known as “‘ the owner’s load line.” He 
therefore now asked the House to de- 
clare that no ship should be allowed to 
proceed to sea with cargo or human 
beings on board unless she bore upon 
her side a load line drawn by her owner 
beyond which he himself did not propose 
to load her. This proposal was a very 
moderate one, indeed, it seemed to re- 
commend itself to the House by many 
favourable considerations, for it had the 
advantage of having already received the 
sanction of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and had been inserted in the 38rd clause 
of their original Bill, It would be a 
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great error to assume that allowing the 
shipowner to place that line where he 
pleased would afford no security against 
recklessness. At present, there was no 
check whatever except that which was 
supplied by the vigilance of the repre- 
sentatives of the Board of Trade, or 
rather of an absent Member of that 
House (Mr. Plimsoll), who had repre- 
sentatives at the ports, through whom 
the Board was put in motion. But sup- 
posing the owner was compelled by Act 
of Parliament to paint a load line on his 
ships, and to send a record of it to the 
Board of Trade, the Department would 
by that means be informed that the line 
was either a reasonable or proper one, in 
which case it would have no need to in- 
terfere, or that it was the contrary, and 
allowed for excessive loading ; and then 
the Board could inform the owner that if 
he loaded the vessel to such an extent, 
they would not permit it to go to sea. At 
any rate, the Board of Trade would be 
advised beforehand of the necessity of 
looking after the ship; and by this 
legislation, the owners would be made 
instruments of the Government in guard- 
ing against their own misdeeds. This 
would not be the only advantage gained 
by the proposal, for a painted line would 
enable officers or men before joining a 
ship to ascertain to what extent she was 
to be loaded ; while in ports where over- 
loading had been habitual on the part 
of certain owners, those persons would, 
by the publication of the load line be 
brought under the moral influence of the 
people among whom they resided. He 
preferred educative arrangements to 
harsh laws for the regulation of trade. 
He thought that many men who over- 
loaded their ships did not know the 
danger they incurred ; and that they and 
others would cease to overload if they 
had to do it in the face of day. When- 
ever they endeavoured to legislate on 
this subject they were met by the pre- 
sentation of pretended difficulties, which 
were no difficulties to those who were 
masters of the subject, and he hoped he 
should not be thought rude in saying 
that the Board of Trade sometimes erred 
in deferring to the representations made 
to them. On a late occasion, after he 
(Mr. Reed) brought forward the subject 
of a test respecting iron, the right hon. 
Baronet the President of the Board of 
Trade entered into communication with 
those whose interests would be affected 
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by theadoption of the proposition, andthe 
adverse answers he received were printed 
and circulated among Members of the 
House. Again, the Department created a 
difficulty with reference to grain cargoes 
by writing to Lloyd’s and obtaining 
in reply one of the silliest letters he 
had ever read, which also was circulated 
among hon. Members of the House. 
There was no necessity whatever for 
eliciting these obstructive views from 
persons outside, whose interests were 
adverse to the public interest, and para- 
ding them before Parliament as reasons 
against the legislation which the public 
interest demanded. The function of Go- 
vernment should be to tread them down. 
He denied altogether that the opinions 
of the secretary of Lloyd’s, or even of 
the shipowners, were the opinions which 
should mainly guide Parliament in the 
matter. It was the duty of Parliament 
to protect the public interests, and he 
hoped it would not be induced to defer 
to such considerations. He regretted 
that legislation was constantly hampered 
by the presentation of such diverse opi- 
nions put forth in opposition to Motions 
put upon the Paper of the House. He 
hoped the Government would accept the 


proposal, for he could not find a single 


reason against it. Adverse opinions had 
been expressed with regard to a load 
line, but not against that which he was 
advocating, and he thought there would 
be a unanimous opinion on that side of 
the House, shared in by a large number 
of Gentlemen on the opposite side, as to 
the reasonableness of his proposition. 
In suggesting it as a compromise, he 
believed that it would operate against 
the threatened sacrifice of life during 
the coming winter, and he hoped the 
Government would not refuse it. He 
believed it would have. been open to the 
Government to have passed a measure 
against the sending to sea of rotten ships ; 
and he therefore hoped the Government 
would not now call upon the House to 
divide against this moderate proposal. 
The proposal was presented with no 
hostile intention, and if the Government 
would fairly meet the suggestion, he be- 
lieved that hon. Gentlemen on that side 
would aid in getting rid of all the out- 
side Amendments, and endeavour to 
render the Government every aid in 
passing the measure. Should the Go- 
vernment not do so, however, he should 
feel it his duty to take the sense of the 
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House upon his Amendment, with a 
view to ascertain who it was in that 
House who refused the people of this 
country, in regard to a question of life 
and death, so reasonable a concession as 
that which he now proposed. 

Mr. NORWOOD seconded the Amend- 


ment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the overloading of merchant ships cannot be 
effectually restrained unless owners and captains 
are prohibited from loading their ships beyond 
a load-line limit of safety which has either been 
sanctioned by the Government, or submitted to 
the Government for record,”—(Mr. Reed,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Lorp ESLINGTON said, he could see 
plainly that unless some proposal to fix 
a load line was adopted, the Bill would 
be overladen with Amendments, and in 
all probability would founder. He be- 
lieved his hon. Friend the Member for 
Pembroke (Mr. Reed) treated with some- 
thing like contempt the Report of the 
Royal Commission which had considered 
the subject, but it might not be out of 
place to call attention to some of the 
evidence given before that Commission. 
One of the witnessses—a naval architect, 
and pre-eminent for his ability and ex- 
perience—struck every Member of the 
Commission by the boldness with which 
he proposed Government interference. 
That witness was the hon. Member for 
Pembroke himself. Before noticing the 
evidence, however, he (Lord Eslington) 
wished to point out that the hon. Mem- 
ber in his speech had by no means ex- 
plained or justified the Motion which he 
had submitted to the House. The Motion 
rs as alternatives—first, a load 

ine drawn by the Board of Trade ; and, 
secondly, a load line drawn by the ship- 
owner; but the hon. Member had ad- 
dressed himself to the latter only, which 
of the two did he wish the Committee 
to adopt ? 

Mr. E. J. REED said, he thought 
he had explained fully that every owner 
would be at liberty to send to the Board 
of Trade a notice of the load line in order 
that it might be recorded. 

Lorpv ESLINGTON thought it clear 
that one of the proposals was that 
the Government should fix load lines, 
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Now as to the evidence given by the 
hon. Member before the Royal Com- 
mission. When asked on what principle 
he thought it best to fix the load line, 
he replied— 

“On the principle of the total displacement 
of the ship to the upper deck being reserved 
above the water.” 

Question—“ In what proportion ?”’ Answer 
—*“T have not decided that.” 

Question—“ If you put a load line on the side 
of the ship which you would consider safe under 
all circumstances, and at all seasons of the year, 
would not a large proportion of the profits be 
lost?’? Answer— Yes, and not only that, 
but you would interfere so oppressively with 
~ oaenrce of the country that you could not 

0 1. 

Question—* Are you quite clear that the es- 
tablishment of this load line might not operate 
as a temptation to shipowners to load their ves- 
sels up to that line under all circumstances?” 
Answer—“T am not clear that it would not so 
operate. I think, perhaps, it would, but that 
fear should not prevent the Legislature from 
extending its protection when necessary for the 
safety of life.” 

The hon. Member himself impressed 
upon the Commission the difficulty of 
fixing a load line; but now he came to 
the House just at the end of a Session 
and asked it to engraft upon a merely 
temporary Bill, aprovisionimposing upon 
Government surveyors, of whom they 
knew nothing, and who might be either 
competent or incompetent, the duty of 
fixing aload line. It would not be right 
for Parliament hastily to adopt such 
a proposition. A step in this direction 
was one which it would not be easy to 
retrace. The hon. Member for Pem- 
broke also pointed out to the Commission 
that in the matter of the load line there 
were two great dangers to be guarded 
against, the one arising from bad mate- 
rials and the other from the great ten- 
dency to build long ships; and he laid 
down the most important maxim, that 
the only safe mode of fixing a load line 
was on an accurate calculation of the 


strength of a ship and of the strain she 


had to bear. The hon. Member added 
that it was easy to calculate the strength 
of a ship, but when they came to calcu- 
late the strain, that was a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty, and on cross-examina- 
tion he told them that no pains had yet 
been taken by naval architects to raise a 
discussion on this point, and that, ex- 
cept in ‘‘ Naval Science,”’ the subject 
had never been treated of, so far as 
he knew. Yet the hon. Member now 
proposed that they should cast the duty 
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of fixing a load line on the Government 
surveyors. He might further refer to 
the opinion given by Mr. Robert Duncan 
last year before the Scotch Institute of 
Naval Architects—an authority almost 
equal to the hon. Member for Plymouth 
—as to the difficulties connected with a 
load line, and he would again urge that 
they should not be asked row to settle 
off-hand a question which required the 
fullest and most careful deliberation. 
He (Lord Eslington) did not think the 
House was justified in conferring any 
such power upon Government surveyors 
without full discussion. Turning to the 
other alternative proposal of the hon. 
Member, he thought the House might 
fairly take it into their consideration. 
If they adopted the shipowners’ load 
line they would be adopting a proposal 
which the Government itself made in its 
previous Bill, because the two proposals 
were almost identical in form, and cer- 
tainly in their working. That would 
enable the shipowner to emancipate 
himself from the arbitrary supervision 
and thraldom of the Board of Trade, 
which most seriously hampered and con- 
fined him in the conduct of his busi- 
ness. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, that happening 
to be the author of what was commonly 
called the ‘‘ shipowners’ load line,” and 
having introduced a Bill before Easter 
on that subject, he wished to be allowed 
to say a few words, especially as what he 
was authorized to say on behalf of the hon. 
Member for Pembroke (Mr. Reed) might 
obviate the difficulty pointed out by the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Eslington) 
and commend the principle of those 
clauses to the Government. It had oc- 
curred to him as a practical shipowner 
objecting as he did most strongly to any- 
thing like a fixed compulsory load line, 
that somemiddlecourse might be adopted 
which, without relieving the shipowner 
from one iota of his responsibility, would 
give both to the seamen and the ship- 
pers a proper index of the extent to 
which he proposed to immerse his vessel. 
In framing his Bill he had called to 
his assistance the hon. Member for Pem- 
broke, the hon. Member for Tynemouth 
(Mr. T. E. Smith), and the hon. and 
learned Member for Poole (Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley); and they claimed that the 
Government, in the re-committed Bill, 
had virtually adopted their proposals. 
He thought it would be only 4 
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reasonable requirement on the part of 
the seamen when engaging to serve in a 
vessel, that they should have an intima- 
tion made to them of the extent of the 
draught to which the owner claimed to 
load her. The maximum draught to 
which she was to be loaded on the coming 
voyage ought to be stated when the 
vessel entered out at the Custom House ; 
and also to be inserted in the ship’s 
articles, as a condition of the engage- 
ment, so that, if it were afterwards ex- 
ceeded, that fact should absolve the crew 
from any penalties for declining to com- 
plete the voyage. The opinion he had 
formed and expressed years ago remained 
unaltered, that it was unwise to meddle 
unduly with the details of the business 
of the shipowner, because it would de- 
stroy his judgment, fetter his hands, 
and make him careless in the discharge 
of his duties, while, on the other hand, 
it would give the public a false sense of 
security. He believed that the proper 
course was to place the strongest amount 
of responsibility upon those who con- 
ducted the business of shipowners. The 
course of legislation pursued up to the 
present time was wise and sound. They 
had not improperly trammelled the ship- 
owner, and at the same time they had 
taken measures to prevent the evil which 
might be done by careless or fraudulent 
shipowners, sending vessels away in an 
unseaworthy state. That legislation had 
been eminently successful. In the last two 
years 558 vessels had been arrested as 
unseaworthy, and 515 of them had 
proved to be so. That was a proof of 
the efficacy of the law as it stood, but 
also that unseaworthy ships formed a 
small proportion of the gross amount of 
British shipping; in fact, only about 
1 per cent per annum ; and if they took 
the voyages of those ships at four or five 
in the year, that would show that the 
number of unseaworthy ships discovered 
by all the care of the Board of Trade and 
the hon. Member for Derby was only 
about one-quarter per cent per annum 
of the sailings of British tonnage. He 
did not wish to recommend the adop- 
tion of any scheme of load line which, 
by requiring the sanction of the Board 
of Trade, would relieve the shipowner of 
his just responsibility. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Pembroke was prepared 
to accept the Amendment to his Motion 
which was pointed out by the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Hslington), in whose 
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general views he (Mr. Norwood) con- 
curred. He should propose, therefore, 
the omission of the word “either,” 
and then of the words ‘sanctioned by 
the Government or.” If the Govern- 
ment assented to that proposal, every 
seagoing ship, after a time specified, 
should be marked by its owner with a 
load line, and a distinct notice would 
thus be given to all parties concerned as 
to risk which they were likely to incur. 
One important result would be that 
a proper regard for their own in- 
terests would be insured in the case of 
our seamen, with respect to whom he 
might observe that one of the great dis- 
advantages to which they were now ex- 
posed was, that they were so protected 
by the law that neither shipowners 
nor seamen could make their own en- 
gagements. Formerly a seaman walked 
round the docks, looked at a vessel, and 
if he liked her went on board, saw the 
captain, and engaged himself; but nowall 
was managed by Government officials, at 
shipping offices, and many men engaged 
without taking the trouble even to see the 
ship upon which they were to sail. They 
took no reasonable precaution to protect 
their own interests. He wished to make 
seamen capable of looking after their 
own interests, and he thought that the 
having a load line would tend in that 
direction, but he did not think that the 
Government should be called upon to 
give their sanction to the load line. He 
was as anxious as anyone could be not 
to offer the slightest obstruction to the 
Government, and he begged leave to 
move, in conformity with the views 
which he had expressed, as an Amend- 
ment to the Motion of his hon. Friend, 
the omission of the word “ either.” 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that the Go- 
vernment had brought in a Bill which 
failed to deal with the causes of loss of 
life at sea, and then the hon. Member 
for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) brought in a 
Bill which run upon one topic, and also 
failed to deal with the great majority of 
the causes of loss of life at sea. Now, 
there was a Bill before them which was 
introduced by the Government in conse- 
quence of a popular cry. The hon. 
Member for Derby seemed to think 
that the overloading of ships was the 
chief cause of the loss of life at sea, 
though the evidence before the Com- 
mittee showed, that that was by no 
means the case, and that, on the con- 
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trary, the loss of ships was more fre- 
quently due to light loading than to 
over loading. He heard with regret the 
hou. Member for Pembroke (Mr E. J. 
Reed) say that this was a matter of life 
and death, and therefore he hoped that 
the Government would make certain 
concessions. If that meant anything, it 
meant that the Government were inclined 
to maintain a system which resulted 
in loss of life at sea; when, of course, 
they were as anxious as everybody else to 
do all they could to save life. This was 
a temporary measure, and the sugges- 
tion was, that they should come to some 
arrangement about the load line, but he 
did not think that the best thing would 
be to refer the whole thing to the Go- 
vernment. Probably, instead of attempt- 
ing to define what should be the load 
line, it would be better that they should 
merely adopt the rule that there should 
be three inches of freeboard to every foot 
of submersion. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or trz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought that, before all 
things, it was most important before 
going to a division that the House should 
have a clear understanding of the exact 
nature of the issue which it had to 
decide. For, whereas when they came 
down to the House it was exceedingly 
doubtful from the terms of the Notice 
placed on the Paper what that issue 
was, after the speeches they had heard 
and the whispers which had been passed 
about the House, it seemed to him that 
they were in greater perplexity than 
ever. The difficulty which he felt when 
he saw the Notice in the first instance 
was this—he did not feel clear whether 
it was intended as a Resolution to be 
adopted with some additions in the Go- 
vernment Bill in Committee, or whether 
it was to be understood, according to a 
more natural interpretation, as a counter 
proposal to be submitted to them, and 
upon which a vote was to be taken 
which, if favourable to the Amendment, 
would lead to a rejection of the Bill. 
He could not but perceive, if the ques- 
tion was simply one for the introduction 
into the Bill of a clause for a load line, 
it was hardly necessary to move any 
Amendment at that stage, for it would 
have been competent for any hon. Mem- 
ber to make that Motion in Committee. 
On the other hand, when he came to 
look at its language, he saw that, on 
going into Committee on a Bill intended 
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to restrain by one process the sending 
of unseaworthy ships to sea, the House 
was called upon to affirm that the send- 
ing to sea of unseaworthy ships could 
not be restrained except by another 
and a particular process. Therefore, it 
seemed a proposal intended to be brought 
into competition with that of the Go- 
vernment, and that the effect would be 
to strike out of the Government Bill 
those parts which related to the powers 
to be given to the officers of the Board 
of Trade, and in lieu of them to adopt 
some form of load line. That was the 
first proposition as it stood upon the 
Paper, but there was a third difficulty 
which had been raised in the course of 
the discussion. The hon. Member for 
Pembroke (Mr. Reed) proposed that the 
House should declare that a load line 
was necessary, and that it should be 
either a line sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment, or submitted to the Government 
for record. But when the Government 
began to examine that proposition with 
a view to see whether it could be pro- 
perly incorporated with their measure, 
they had their attention directed to the 
difficulties which would arise from the 
introduction of a load line sanctioned by 
Government. The hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, when he came to make his speech, 
threw over that load line altogether, and 
appeared, though not very clearly and 
formally, to withdraw that part of his 
Amendment, and to trust to what was 
called ‘‘ the owners’ load line,” which 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
supposed would still be submitted to the 
Government. Now, the House ought to 
understand on what it was going to vote. 
The objections to a load line sanctioned 
by the Government were of such a nature 
that it would be quite impossible for 
them to accept it at such a time, and 
with such little opportunity for discussing 
it. Whether they could adopt the lesser 
proposal of a load line to be submitted 
to the Government for record was a 
serious and an important question also, 
on which he wished to say a few words. 
But first he would remark that the un- 
certainty of the proceeding which the 
hon. Gentleman himself had indicated, 
furnished strong grounds why the House 
should pause before adopting the pro- 
press to which the hon. Member had at 
ast brought himself. He (the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer) would once 
more remind the House of their posi- 
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tion. The Government began by the 
introduction of a Bill of considerable 
length and of many clauses, dealing 
with a number of different subjects. 
Among those clauses, no doubt, there 
were some relating to fixing a voluntary 
load line. Upon that Bill notice was 
given of an enormous number of Amend- 
ments, and with respect to these clauses 
in particular, many different Amend- 
ments had been put down. He did not 
profess to be at all familiar with the 
subject; but, as far as he was able to 
collect, there were very different prin- 
ciples on which they were to proceed in 
fixing a load line. The more one exa- 
mined the difficulties, the more they 
seemed to demand careful and elaborate 
discussion. In the first place, he was 
informed that there were serious scien- 
tific difficulties as to the principles on 
which a load line could be fixed—whe- 
ther we should take the rough and ready 
line suggested by the hon. Member for 
West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) of three 
inches of freeboard for every foot of 
immersion, or whether we should adopt 
some principle of ascertaining the cubic 
contents of the ship, and saying how 
much there should be below and how 
much above water. Again, there was a 
question whether there was not an error 
in a certain mode of measuring, by mea- 
suring upwards or measuring down- 
wards; and a great number of questions 
of that sort of scientific character were 
all questions upon which controversy had 
been ,going on, and might be expected 
to go on, for a considerable time. Be- 
sides that class of questions, there were 
a vast number of other considerations to 
come in when we had to mark the load 
line. If every ship was built in the 
same form, and was going to undertake 
the same kind of voyage, at the same 
time of year, and with the same kind of 
cargo, then we could draw a line, the 
same as on river ships, of a very simple 
character, and say—‘‘ That is the load 
line for the ship to have.” But when 
we remembered that a ship might have 
to cross the Atlantic in winter and to go 
to the Mediterranean in summer; that 
voyages would be made under different 
circumstances; that one ship was built 
on one form and another on another; 
we should see that the load line would 
not only vary in different ships, but in 
the same ship would have to be altered. 
All those differences would have to be 
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fully discussed. ‘Well, then, having in- 
troduced a Bill of a very complicated 
character, when the Government saw the 
Paper loaded with Amendments they 
found it necessary to withdraw it. But 
they had since, especially with reference 
to the exigencies of the coming winter, 
introduced a short Bill which did not 
profess to deal with the whole subject ; 
which did not touch the load line or other 
large questions—matters that would have 
to be dealt with next year—but which, by 
conferring powers on the Board of Trade, 
provided a temporary remedy for that 
part of the difficulty which could be easily 
dealt with. Upon that the hon. Gentle- 
man proposed that they should take up 
this question of the owners’ load line, 
arguing that because it was part of the 
Bill introduced at the beginning of the 
Session, there could not be any difficulty 
in the Government adopting it. But 
the argument was not all self-evident. 
In the first place, the Government clauses 
were not discussed, and the point was 
one which justified discussion. And, 
besides, what would be the effect of 
adopting the principle of a load line to 
be recorded by the alls ¢- They 
would put to the owner the question— 
‘“Where would you like to mark the 
load line of your ship?” One man 
would wish to be within the limits of 
safety, and would fix the line low. His 
competitor, who was going to engage in 
the same kind of voyage, would wish to 
carry a little more cargo, and would put 
his line somewhat higher. They would 
equally come to record their load lines. 
What was the Government to do? Give 
a certificate that these lines had been so 
recorded ? Hon. Members would remem- 
ber the observations made in the case of 
a Bill of a different character —the 
Friendly Societies Bill. In that case, it 
was pointed out that the endorsement 
would virtually give a Government sanc- 
tion to the societies’ rules. And what 
the Government were asked to do now 
would be construed as giving a Govern- 
ment sanction to the load line which was 
to be recorded by the Government. Was 
it to be supposed that a seaman goin 
to sea in a ship with a load line record 
by the Government would not say— 
“That's all right?” We knew what 
seamen were, and that they would 
readily fall into such a trap. [‘‘Oh, oh!””] 
Well, he would not call it a trap ; but it 
would be a sort of promise held out to 
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them, and seamen would penny go to 
sea relying with full confidence upon the 
principle thus acknowledged, accepted, 
and even recommended by the Govern- 
ment. It might be asked—‘“‘If your 
argument is worth anything, how came 
you to put such a clause as this into your 
own Bill?” The question was a natural 
-one, and the answer was, that in the 
Government Bill there were two other 
clauses to which as yet no reference had 
been made in that discussion, which had 
rather a material bearing on the ques- 
tion. They were the 41st and 42nd 
clauses, which went by the name of the 
liability clauses, and under the second 
of those clauses the shipowner was held 
by his agreement with the seaman to 
contract with the seaman that the ship 
was and would continue seaworthy. 
Now, if they allowed the shipowner to 
mark his own load line, were they going 
to restore these liability clauses? If 
they did, the Bill would be on the foot- 
ing of the original Bill introduced by 
the Government; but it would be a very 
different measure from that which the 
hon. Gentleman now suggested. If they 
were going to authorize that kind of 
mark, where would be the security? 
Though it afforded a convenient point 
of departure, it was impossible at that 
time of day to adopt altogether the rule 
mentioned by the hon. Member for West 
Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck), for in a large 
number of cases, shipowners would be 
very unfairly restrained from making 
voyages of a certain character. Again, 
if the restriction were applied, it would 
be applied to British ships which would 
be in competition with foreign ships. 
Foreigners, being under no such restric- 
tion, would not only carry off our trade, 
but our sailors and our ships too; for 
British ships would be so hampered that 
they would be transferred to a foreign 
flag. Where would they be in that 
case ? Was the clause intended as a 
substitute for the proposal of the Go- 
vernment; and, instead of giving these 
powers to the Inspectors of the Board of 
Trade, were they to trust to this load 
line? [‘*No!”] Then the load line 
was to be in addition to the powers of 
the Inspectors, and it was necessary to 
consider what would thus happen. In 
proposing to give these extraordinary 
powers to the Board of Trade officials, 
the Government were taking upon them- 
selves, for good reason, a serious re- 
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sponsibility, and, speaking as a repre- 
sentative of the Treasury, he felt that 
it was rather a serious possible financial 
question. If ships were stopped which 
ought not to be stopped, and if a case 
for redress could be shown, the Trea- 
sury must have the burden, and they 
must, therefore, take good care what 
they were about. The Government offered 
to run this risk for a short time, in order 
to show their desire to introduce safe- 
guards for human life; but they must, 
on this account, be additionally cautious 
as to the effect of other complications. 
The Government Inspectors would know 
that if they stopped a ship they would 
run a serious risk of involving the Go- 
vernment in financial responsibility. 
Then, if there was to be a load line the 
Inspectors would know that a primd facie 
argument would be ready against them 
ina Court of Law—that the load line 
had been accepted by the Government. 
[‘*No!”] Well, recorded by the Go- 
vernment. Were the Government to 
record a manifestly absurd load line? If 
not, what would be the result? Ships 
would sail, and sailors would be told, as 
the poor members of Friendly Societies 
were told—‘‘It’s all right. The load 
line has been recorded by the Govern- 
ment.’ The ship would be ready for 
sailing, not sunk below the load line, 
and the Inspector would think—‘‘If I 
stop that ship the onus of proving some- 
thing wrong in a Court of Law may be 
difficult and serious.” Supposing the 
load line had been drawn somewhat too 
high, and the case came to be tried, 
would not a Court of Law attach consi- 
derable weight to the arguments adduced 
by the shipowner—‘‘I was never cau- 
tioned, never told there was anything 
wrong about the load line. How can 
you find me guilty if I have kept within 
the load line?” Thus the load line 
clause would weaken the hands of the 
Inspectors, and might also add to the 
risk of the Treasury being called upon 
to pay for the detention of a ship. ‘The 
other day he heard a curious case in 
which a ship was laden with grain, with 
water ballast at bottom. hen the 
vessel had taken in as much grain as, 
together with the water ballast, sunk 
her down to the point at which she ap- 
peared to be safe, more grain was taken 
in, and the water was pumped out, the 
effect of which was—as he was told—to 


make her top-heavy. He gave that as 
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an illustration of the difficulty of fixing 
a load line. The whole question was 
one which should be fully discussed and 
considered. How could that be done, 
when they remembered it was the 2nd 
of August? There was another point 
for consideration. This exceptional legis- 
lation was being introduced for a present 
emergency with reference to what might 
occur during the coming autumn and 
winter; yet nobody proposed that the 
load line should be marked immediately 
—not till January 1. Would it not be 
wiser to leave this difficult question over, 
until the House was able to deal with 
the whole subject next year, and to dis- 
cuss the liability clauses along with it ? 
Again, in speaking of the second read- 
ing, he was under the impression that 
the title of the Bill narrowed the power 
of the House to discuss other questions 
in Committee, except the powers of the 
officers of the Board of Trade, without 
an Instruction. Seeing on the Paper 
Instructions upon several subjects, he 
had said that the Government could not 
accept those involving a load line and 
survey, not because they objected to 
these proposals in themselves, but be- 
cause the discussion would occupy a 
great deal of time. With regard, how- 
ever, to instructions relating to grain 
loading and deck cargoes, he agreed to 
discuss them; but he now found that all 
these matters might be discussed, with- 
out any Notice whatever, in Committee. 
That being so, he was at a loss to know 
why, if the hon. Member did not wish to 
obstruct the Bill, he had moved this In- 
struction in the form of an Amendment 
upon going into Committee. The effect 
of carrying the Amendment would be to 
stop for the time the progress of the 
Bill, for it would be practically laid 
aside, and then would arise the question 
of again taking it up. On the other 
hand, the hon. Gentleman would lose 
nothing by deferring any question till 
the House was in Committee and knew 
what practical proposal the hon. Gen- 
tleman had to make. At present the 
House was asked to vote upon an am- 
biguous Amendment, rendered doubly 
ambiguous by the rumours which the 
House had heard as to what would after- 


wards be proposed. In conclusion, the 
right hon. Gentleman suggested that the 
House should now go into Committee on 
the Bill. The proposals of the Govern- 
ment which would lead to discussion 
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could then be considered, and the hon. 
Member for Pembroke might bring for- 
ward any proposal he pleased. 

Mr. SHAW LEF E thought the 
right hon. Gentleman had hardly done 
justice either to the Amendment or the 
speech of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed), who had 
expressly stated that he had no wish 
whatever to obstruct the Bill, and that 
he did not intend his Instruction to be 
taken as an alternative to the Govern- 
ment proposal. His hon. Friend’s idea 
was that, considering the feeling that 
existed, the House at that stage could 
better express an opinion upon the 
load line than it could do in Commit- 
tee. The hon. Member for Pembroke 
and his Friends, especially the hon. 
Member for Derby, had shown a very 
wise discretion in not pressing forward 
their proposal in reference to the survey 
of vessels, for it would not be wise to 
enter upon any discussion of that sub- 
ject at that period of the Session, 
and in the present excited state of the 
country. With regard to the immediate 
question before the House, his hon. 
Friend had acted in a most conciliatory 
manner, as he had made great conces- 
sions, and now only asked for what was 
termed the ‘‘ shipowners’ load line,” and 
he thought the Government would show 
a wise discretion in adopting the sug- 
gestion. He was surprised that the Go- 
vernment had not met his hon. Friend 
more than half-way, as the proposal was 
almost indentical with a clause of the 
amended Government Bill. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, however, had 
opposed the suggestion, and in doing so, 
when he said his hon. Friend’s proposal 
would end in luring seamen to their 
destruction, was in reality giving that as 
a description of a clause contained in the 
Government measure. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER explained that the clause must 
be taken in connection with the two 
liability clauses which followed it. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he was 
unable to see any connection between 
those two liability clauses and that which 
had reference to a load line; and, with 
regard to the former, if the Government 
would add them to the Bill, even at this 
period of the Session, he would give 
them his hearty support. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s objection to his hon. 
Friend’s proposal was, that recording 
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the load line would involve the responsi- 
bility of the Board of Trade; but his 
hon. Friend had agreed to withdraw 
from the Amendment the words involv- 
ing that suggestion, and now it was only 
proposed that the shipowner should 
make his own load line and submit it to 
the Government for record. For his 
own part, he thought it was more con- 
venient to discuss the question now than 
to defer it until the Bill was in Com- 
mittee. 

Sr CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
the last speaker was mistaken in sup- 
posing that either of the alternatives in 
the present proposal was identical with 
that of the Government regarding the 
load line. The Government had not 
perpen either that the load line should 

e sanctioned by Government or sub- 
mitted to the Board of Trade for record. 
They proposed that a voluntary load 
line should on every voyage be fixed by 
the owner of the ship, and that this 
load line should be described in the 
form of entry outwards, and in the 
articles of agreement with the crew and 
in the official log-book; but care was 
studiously taken that the Government 
should have nothing to do with fixing 
or accepting the load line. It was in- 
tended to be a sort of contract between 
the owner and the crew, that the owner 
did not intend to load beyond it, and that 
if he did, it would amount to absolute 
fraud. 

Mr. SAMUDA appealed to the hon. 
Member for Pembroke to withdraw the 
Resolution, and in Committee to propose 
the second part of it. It must be ap- 
parent that the remarks contained in the 
first part of the Resolution became en- 
tirely useless when they were apart from 
the words which the hon. Member had 
agreed to expunge. The two proposals 
which they had come down to the House 
to discuss were antagonistic to each 
other. One might be termed, for the 
sake of argument, the load line of the 
hon. Member for Derby, which it was 
impossible to adopt, and the other was 
the load line of the shipowners, which 
might be adopted with advantage. He 
agreed, however, with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that the second part of 
the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Pembroke could not be accepted pure 
and simple, but it was valuable if 
taken into consideration with other 
matters. The owner’s line, when re- 
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corded, was the expression of a delibe- 
rate intention on his part how deep the 
ship should be loaded. If the ship left 
port with a different and deeper load line 
than that recorded by the Board of 
Trade officers, the owner would have de- 
parted from the conditions he entered 
into with the passengers and crew, and 
he would be liable for it if, in his greed 
for gain, the ship was lost or wrecked. 
The marking of a load line, however, 
would not save a single life, and he 
would vote against the proposition of 
the hon. Member for Pembroke. No- 
thing could be more absurd than the 
idea that those who voted against that 
proposition voted in favour of consigning 
people to death. The Government had 
promised to take into their consideration 
the expediency of dealing with the 
question of insurance in such a way as 
to compel shipowners who insured their 
ships to be themselves interested to the 
extent of one-third or one-fourth in the 
policy. If that was done they would 
themselves act as a sort of police to 
guard and protect their own property. 
That, he believed, was the only means 
of preventing the loss of life at sea, and 
would do more to preserve life than 
could be effected by any army of sur- 
veyors, or any regulations with refer- 
ence to overloading or deck cargoes. 
He had long lived in the hope that such 
a plan would be adopted by the Legis- 
lature. He thought the House would 
do well to pass the Bill of the Go- 
vernment with the Amendments of hon. 
Gentlemen as to grain cargoes and deck 
cargoes. The question about marking 
a load line would require a great deal 
of consideration, for if the Legislature 
simply passed a law requiring the mark- 
ing of a load line, or were even induced 
to adopt the proposition of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Norfolk, 
many shipowners would immediately 
endeavour to evade the law by altering 
the construction of their ships. He 
could see no necessity for pressing the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Pembroke, and hoped the House would 
go into Committee on the Bill as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. MAC IVER hoped the hon. 
Member for Pembroke (Mr. Reed) 
would not press his Motion to a divi- 
sion, because he (Mr. Mac Iver) could 
not help feeling that the House would 
be asked to decide the question of load 
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line upon what was really a false issue. 
He thought that, in most instances, 
shipowners and captains might reason- 
ably be allowed to load their vessels as 
they pleased ; but that the responsibility 
of determining a load line should be 
placed upon the shipowner, and that a 
public record of what was intended 
would operate as an effectual check in 
regard to overloading. This had al- 
ways been his view, and was expressed 
in the load line clause which he sug- 
gested by way of Amendment upon the 
former Government measure. He de- 
sired again to press this view on the 
right hon. Gentleman who had charge 
of the present Bill, in the hope that he 
could see his way to the adoption of 
what some people would regard as a 
compromise, but a compromise which 
he (Mr. Mac Iver) thought was not 
merely a temporary, but, perhaps, a 
permanent solution of the load line diffi- 
culty. The proposal could do no harm 
in the meantime, and a year’s experience 
would show whether anything further 
in the direction recommended by the 
hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) 
was necessary or desirable. But he 
(Mr. Mac Iver) had more faith in the 
prevention of overloading by placing 
reliable evidence in regard to the facts 
within the reach of all interested, than 
by anything in the nature of hard-and- 
fast rules. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, he felt that, 
as a division was desired by the House, 
to take it at that time, even if it were 
successful, would delay the Bill. He 
therefore would withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Preamble postponed. 

Clause 1 (Appointment and powers of 
officers having authority to detain un- 
seaworthy ships). 

Mr. RATHBONE proposed, as an 
Amendment, in page 1, line 5, that after 
the words ‘Board of Trade” there 
should be inserted— 


“So soon as may be after the passing of this 


Act, but before the 1st of Septem 
Mr. Mac Iver 


, 1875, shall 
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make and issue regulations for the purpose of 
regulating the carriage of deck cargoes and 
cargoes of grain, and with respect to the mark- 
ing of British ships for the purpose of showing 
the draught of water.” 


Tue CHAIRMAN said, he would 
suggest to the hon. Member that the 
present was not the most opportune 
moment to introduce the Amendment 
which he had moved. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he had no 
desire to take a course which was out of 
Order or in any way to delay the pro- 
gress of the Committee. His sole object 
was to settle the principles upon which 
the House wished the Government to 
proceed before the details of the measure 
came to be considered. Before officers 
were appointed to discharge certain 
duties the Committee ought to decide 
what the officers would havetodo. They 
ought to lay down certain principles, and 
then lay down the lines on which those 

rinciples were to be carried out. The 

on. Member for Pembroke (Mr. E. J. 
Reed) had given Notice of certain 
Amendments with regard to deck car- 
goes, but the effect of some of those 
Amendments would be very injurious. 
One of those Amendments provided that 
when the load line was once marked, it 
might be altered on giving notice to the 
Registrar, and there was nothing to pre- 
vent that alteration taking place just 
before the sailing of a vessel. Then, 
with respect to deck cargoes, the clause 
relating to them might have this effect. 
A ship might leave Calcutta with a cargo 
worth £250,000. Every arrangement 
might be perfectly in order and strictly 
according to law; but if the captain at 
some intermediate port should take in a 
case of goods and place it on the main 
deck, he might by that simple act vitiate 
the insurance and ruin the owner, and 
the shippers of the cargo would have no 
claim on anyone but the owner who had 
been thus ruined. 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was out of Order in referring to 
Amendments which were not under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, that, in addi- 
tion to the fact that a great many blots 
existed in the Bill as drawn, it was 
clearly impossible in the short space re- 
maining of the present Session to pass a 
detailed measure dealing with a vast 
mass of technical details. He thought 
on the whole that the Government would 
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do well to postpone dealing with deck 
cargoes and load lines until next Ses- 
sion, and to employ the interval in mak- 
ing such inquiries as would render it easy 
to arrive at a satisfactory settlement of 
the question, and meet the regulations 
upon the subject existing in foreign 
countries. If they did so, he would do 
his best to assist them in the matter. 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY, while 
thanking the hon. Gentleman for the 
assistance he tendered, said; he could 
not accept the Amendment, for the 
reason that he did not think it would be 
advisable at that particular stage to enter 
upon a general discussion of the Bill, 
or to anticipate the new clauses which 
would be proposed while the Bill was in 
Committee. For himself, and speaking 
in his capacity of President of the Board 
of Trade, he confessed he should be 
afraid to assume the responsibility of 
drawing up regulations to meet such 
difficult points as deck cargoes and the 
loading of grain. He appealed to the 
hon. Gentleman to proceed first of all 
with the proposals of the Government 
as embodied in the Bill, and then to in- 
troduce any new proposition which he 
might think desirable. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. EDWARD JENKINS moved, 
as an Amendment, in page 1, line 6, to 
insert after “order,” the words “in the 
form of Schedule A to this Bill annexed.” 
The Government were asking arbitrary 
powers almost without precedent—the 
Bill, indeed, might be called the Mer- 
chant Shipping Coercion Bill—and he 
thought it was only right that the Go- 
vernment should state to the House the 
form of instructions under which the new 
surveyors of the Board of Trade to be 
appointed under the Bill were to act, 
what the number of the surveyors was 
likely to be, and what would be the 
probable amount of their salary. He 
held that some such Amendment was 
absolutely necessary. It was also es- 
sential that rules should be laid down 
forthe guidance of the surveyors, and that 
they should not be left to act entirely 
upon their own discretion. Properly 
defined rules would not only be a 
guarantee against any abuse of power 
on the part of the surveyors, but they 
would also be a guarantee to the country 
that the Board of Trade intended to carry 
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out the extreme powers for which they 
were asking, honestly, and not allow 
them to remain in abeyance. 





Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
6, after the word ‘‘ order,” to insert the 
words ‘‘in the form of Schedule A to this 
Bill annexed.” —(Mr. Edward Jenkins.) 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE thought the 
demand reasonable. He should like 
exceedingly to know what class of per- 
sons were to be appointed as surveyors, 
and what would be their pay. He did 
not intend to reflect upon the surveyors 
of the Board of Trade. They did their 
duty to the best of their ability, but in 
common with the hon. Member for Derby 
(Mr. Plimsoll), he very much doubted 
whether they were exactly the right 
class of persons to whom to entrust such 
extreme powers as those proposed. It 
was a very serious responsibility to give 
to unknown persons the right, on their 
own responsibility, to stop ships which 
they thought were unseaworthy. Very 
few persons ought to have such a vast 
power vested in their hands. 

Srr CHARLES ADDERLEY pointed 
out that the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Dundee (Mr. Jenkins) 
merely proposed that the order issued 
by the Board of Trade for the appoint- 
ment of the surveyors should be in a 
special form, which was hardly a matter 
of much moment, neither was it possible 
to say what the intended form would 
consist of. The Government intended 
to appoint officers authorized to detain 
ships suspected of going to sea in an 
unseaworthy or dangerous state; but it 
was equally impossible to say how many 
of those officers would have to be ap- 
pointed, what would be their salary, or 
from what class they would be selected. 
These were all questions which would 
have to be determined by circumstances. 
This much, however, he could say, that 
it was the intention of the Government 
to place them in all the principal ports 
of the Kingdom, and, as his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
mentioned the other day, Lloyd’s had . 
already in the handsomest manner of- 
fered the Government the assistance of 
some of their own men. Although it 
was impossible as yet to state what the 
exact qualifications of the new surveyors 
would be, he believed they would be 
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found perfectly fit for the discharge of 


their duties. 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in spite of what had 
been said by the President of the Board 
of Trade, expressed a hope that before 
the Committee finished the Bill, the 
right hon. Gentleman would give them 
an approximate idea of the number of 
ports and the number of officers they 
intended to appoint, in order that hon. 
Members might form some idea of the 
scope of the measure. 

Mr. T. BRASSEY contended that the 
powers given under the Acts of 1871 and 
1873 were amply sufficient to accomplish 
all the objects contemplated even by the 
hon. Member for Derby. He held that 
no further legislation was required. The 
difficulties which remained related not to 
legislation, but to administration. What 
was wanted at all the large ports was a 
high officer acting for the Board of 
Trade—a man of high social position, of 
great experience, capable on the one 
hand of acting as the friend and sym- 
pathizer of the seamen, and on the other 
as the adviser of the shipowner. Six or 
seven had been stated as the probable 
number of these superior officers; but on 
considering all the circumstances of the 
case, he had arrived at the conclusion 
that 12 were necessary, and he hoped 
the Government would not be niggardly 
in the matter of salaries. With respect 
to subordinate officers, they might be ap- 
pointed to less important places. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, he would press 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade for more definite 
information, because it was not a pleas- 
ing prospect for shipowners to have 
their property and the lives of their 
crews handed over to nobody knew 
whom, with powers to do nobody knew 
what. High-class surveyors, specially 
appointed, might afford some reason- 
able relief to the »ermanent officials 
of the Board of Trade; but the new 
surveyors should have their head- 
quarters in London, and there ought 
not to be too many appointments, or 
they would fail to get the right men. 
The Act of 1873 had done a certain 
amount of good, but it had been almost 
exclusively enforced against the poor 
man’s ship, to the destruction of the 
coasting trade of the country. Increased 
powers were not required by the Board 
of Trade. What was required was that 
the existing powers should be more 
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judiciously administered ; and the way 
to do this was by strengthening the 
Department in London by the addition 
of a few first-class surveyors entrusted 
with the supervision of that particular 
duty. 

pe ANDREW LUSK said, he in- 
tended to support the Government Bill as 
it was brought in. This was no mere Party 

uestion, and ought not to be made one. 

overnment had been compelled by public 
opinion to bring in the Bill, and it was the 
duty of those who had special knowledge 
of shipping to support the Government. 
For his own part, he did not see how the 
Government were to do much more than 
the Bill promised. It was all very well to 
talk theoretically upon so complicated a 
subject, but what was wanted was the 
advice of good sound practical business 
men, who knew really what they were 
doing. The determination of the number 
and the selection of the surveyors must 
be left to the Government, who could be 
called to account next year if they abused 
their powers. He hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundee (Mr. Jenkins) would not 
press his Amendment. 

Mr. ROEBUCK was of opinion that 
the Government itself had not gone 
about this matter in a businesslike 
manner, and he characterized the Bill as 
having the aspect of despotism, and as 
nothing less than despotism, in respect 
to the power which it gave to the Board 
of Trade. An uncertain number of un- 
known men were to be appointed sur- 
veyors. There were to be no rules laid 
down for their conduct or guidance. Any 
one of the lot might, upon his own indi- 
vidual opinion and responsibility, and 
because he thought danger to life might 
be involved, stop a ship from sailing. 
That, he repeated, was nothing more nor 
less than a piece of despotism. Who 
were these men to be? Did they expect 
to get first-class men for such a service ? 
Was a man likely to lay aside his other 
business in life for one year in order to 
serve under the Board of Trade? Could 
they offer them large enough salaries to 
induce them to doso? He was afraid 
they could not, and the result would be 
the appointment of mere third-class men. 
And what would happen then? Why it 
might be that a merchant had a large 
ship with a valuable cargo about to sail 
upon a distant voyage. Well, one of 
these surveyors, who might possibly see 
some gain to himself by taking the action, 
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might say that he did not like the ship, 
that it was not properly laden, that it 
was dangerous to life and must be de- 
tained. And what would the merchant 
do then? He would simply put £100, 
or, if that would not do, £200 into the 
man’s hand and the ship would sail. 
The consequence would be that from one 
end of the Kingdom to the other there 
would be such an outery as had never 
been heard, and all this would be the 
result of the cowardly conduct of the Go- 
vernment in bringing forward such a 
Bill as they had before them, instead of 
waiting till the question could be taken 
up properly. The Government asked 
for despotic powers, and the House was 
willing to give them, because they in- 
tended to place the entire responsibility 
on the Government. That was all very 
well, but what good would that do after 
the mischief was done ? The whole trade 
of the country would be turned topsy- 
turvy for the next six months. He said 
that the best thing the Committee could 
do under the circumstances was either to 
strike out from the word ‘‘ whereas”’ to 
the end, or to take the Bill as the Go- 
vernment brought it in, and not to at- 
tempt to tinker with it, for it was idle to 
introduce merely a few Amendments into 


it. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he thought the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Roebuck) was not justified in re- 
proaching the Government with cowar- 
dice in the matter. If there was cowardice 
at all, it consisted in the fact that what 
they were doing, they were doing in an 
absurd manner. They were dealing with 
a great question, simply because of pres- 
sure from without, got up by excellent 
and well-meaning persons, who knew 
nothing whatever about the subject. So 
far as that was a matter of cowardice, 
the hon. and learned Member himself, 
in common with the whole House must 
share in it. The whole matter ought to 
have been postponed till a proper Bill 
could have been introduced. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, the Govern- 
ment was being reproached for not hay- 
ing done what no Government could do 
—namely, discard the legitimate outcry 
of the country for legislation to protect 
the lives of the people. The hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield would 
seem to imply that what had taken place 
outside the House was mere vulgar 
clamour. That was not the case. There 
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was no man in that House less di 

to take part in any merely popularly- 
concocted clamour than himself (Mr. 
Reed). He held, and it had been over and 
over again admitted, that seamen lost 
their lives at sea from neglect and from 
the cupidity of a certain class of ship- 
owners. That being so, the people had 
a perfect right to come to the House and 
ask for protection and redress. When 
the hon. and learned Member for Shef- 
field spoke of theGovernment legislating 
out of fear, he (Mr. Reed) replied that 
the Government had no option in the 
matter. Great difficulty had, in fact, 
been experienced within the last week in 
preventing Palace Yard being filled with 
the working men of the country. [ Cries of 
“Qh, oh!’’] That was the fact, and he 
and others had had the greatest difficulty 
in preventing them from coming there 
and demanding legislation upon the 
matter. He said it was idle to reproach 
the Government for doing what they 
were forced to do by the excited voice of 
the country. He maintained that the 
Government ought to have been pre- 
pared to inform the Committee what 
number of surveyors they intended to 
appoint, and they would make it a con- 
dition that that information should be 
given on the third reading. 

Mr. GORST said, that as hon. Mem- 
bers would have the whole of the autumn 
in which to tell their constituents their 
opinions on the subject, he hoped the 
Committee would not be led astray into 
irrelevant discussions on the conduct of 
the Government or of the House, as it was 
necessary they should proceed in a busi- 
ness-like way to pass the best Bill that 
could be framed at such a late period of 
the Session. A proposition to schedule 
instructions to be given to the officers 
of the Board of Trade could not be 
entertained, because in adopting such a 
suggestion the House would be usurping 
the functions of an executive Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, it was most 
important that the surveyors should be 
men of great discretion and ability. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, that, in his opi- 
nion, there was not the least necessity 
for forcing such a schedule on the Board 
of Trade. He would point out that many 
half-pay officers of the Navy would be 
ready to accept these appointments. The 
proper course for the Committee to take 
now was to throw upon the Board of 
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Trade the responsibility of selecting 
suitable persons to perform these duties. 
Mr. EDWARD JENKINS said, that 
the observations of the Treasury Bench 
only made it more necessary that the 
Government should give the Committee 
some idea of the nature of these instruc- 
tions. He should feel it his duty to 
divide the House on his Amendment. 


Question put, ‘ That those words be 
there inserted.”’ 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 26; 
Noes 176: Majority 150. 


Mr. EDWARD JENKINS, in mov- 
ing an Amendment of great length pro- 
viding for the appointment of 


“Temporary marine inspectors to be appointed, 
and employed only from year to year, or any less 
period designated in the order,”’ 


and defining their duties in detail, said, 
if the Government were prepared to ex- 
plain what course they proposed to take 
in reference to deck loading and grain 
cargoes, he would leave the Amendment 
in their hands. 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY, in re- 
ply, said, that the question of grain 
cargoes and deck loading could be best 
discussed in the clauses proposed by the 
hon. Member for Pembroke (Mr. E. J. 
Reed), and he therefore hoped the Com- 
mittee would not waste time on the 
matter at present. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. NORWOOD moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 1, line 7, the omission of 
the words “‘ or otherwise,” and explained 
that his object in so doing was to restrict 
the appointment of the special officers 
under this clause to the staff of the Board 
of Trade. He could conceive nothing 
more objectionable than that surveyors 
of Lloyd’s or any other insurance asso- 
ciation should be Pam to carry out 
the provisions of the Bill. There was 
an immense amount of rivalry between 
the different associations, and it would 
be very awkward to ask the officer of 
one association to adjudicate on a ship 
insured in another company. 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY pointed 
out that the effect of the Amendment 
would be absolutely to restrict the choice 
of these officers to the staff of the Board 
of Trade. He was glad that the hon. 
Member had such confidence in the staff; 
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but it would be impossible to get all the 
officers from their present staff to c 

out the powers given by the clause. 
There might also be most desirable men 
obtainable outside. At the same time 
the officers appointed would be strictly 
responsible to the Government. 

rn. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that all 
the hon. Member behind him (Mr. Nor- 
wood) was anxious for was that the per- 
sons employed to carry out this Act 
should be appointed by the Board of 
Trade and paid by them. 

Mr. BATES agreed with the hon. 
Member for Hull, that it would be wrong 
for any person remaining in the service 
of Lloyd’s to be employed in carrying 
out this Bill; but if he left that service 
there could be no objection to his being 
so employed. 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER explained that all he had said 
was that Lloyd’s had very handsomely 
offered the services of their officers to 
the Government for the purposes of that 
Bill, but he had not stated that their 
offer had been accepted. There was 
much force in the remarks which had 
fallen from hon. Members on this subject; 
but it must be remembered that the 
Board of Trade would be responsible for 
the conduct of all the persons who might 
be employed by them to enforce the pro- 
visions of the Act. It was necessary 
that the Board of Trade, for its own pro- 
tection, should have officers in whom it 
could place confidence, and therefore it 
was most desirable to give a wower of 
appointing any fit person—it might bea 
harbour-master, for example—although 
he might not belong to the staff of the 
Board. 

Mr. COLLINS pointed out that the 
objection to appointing Lloyd’s inspec- 
tors was that they would always be 
under a suspicion of being influenced by 
considerations unfair to the rival asso- 
ciations. 

Mr. DILLWYN considered that the 
Board of Trade ought not to appoint 
such persons as harbour-masters to be 
Inspectors. 

r. E. J. REED opposed the Amend- 
ment on the ground that its effect would 
be to narrow the choice of the Board of 
Trade, and therefore to narrow the 
operation of the clause. 

Mr. WILSON considered that the 
turning clause of the Bill, and unless the 
power given to the Board of Trade was 
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properly carried out, the whole thing 
would end in dissatisfaction and failure. 
For that purpose they should keep the 
supreme power in their own hands, and 
not delegate it to Lloyd’s or any other 
association. If the authorities at Lloyd’s 
were to be brought into the Bill as sur- 
veyors they might not be inclined to 
look with a great amount of favour on 
vessels which were not associated with 
them. As to employing harbour-masters 
and that class of persons for this purpose, 
it was out of the question, for it would 
never satisfy the shipping community. 
The persons appointed should secure the 
confidence, not only of the shipowners, 
but of the seamen and all other persons 
concerned. At all the great seaports 
the officers selected should be men of 
high capacity, belonging to the perma- 
nent staff of the Board of Trade, and if 
some half-dozen such were appointed to 
undertake the surveyorship of the whole 
Kingdom, a lower class of men under the 
supervision of the former class, might be 
appointed for the inferior ports. 

Lorp ESLINGTON advised the House 
not to accept the Amendment, the Bill 
being only a provisional and temporary 
one, and the great difficulty of the Board 
of Trade being to obtain a sufficient 
number of qualified men. He regarded 
the staff of Lloyd’s, whose services had 
been offered, as a very valuable body of 


men. 

Mr. MACGREGOR urged the with- 
drawal of the Amendment, and expressed 
his belief that the surveyors at Lloyd’s 
were an able and well-qualified body. 

Srr ANDREW LUSK said, that the 
shipping interest of the country was 
next in importance to the agricultural 
interest. Some ships were worth 
£100,000, and property of that kind 
ought not to be placed at the arbitrary 
control of a Lloyd’s surveyor or any 
other man who had not much to do but 
find fault. 

Mr. E. J. REED maintained that it 
would be impossible for the Government 
to carry out the Bill without the powers 
proposed to be conferred on them by 
that clause. He ‘regarded the set that 
had been made against the surveyors at 
Lloyd’s as very unfortunate, for he knew 
nobody from whom the Board of Trade 
could turn for assistance with such con- 
fidence as to that body. 

Dr. KENEALY supported the clause, 
thinking that the Government ought to 
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be trusted with the power of saving the 
lives of men who had been so long 
ruthlessly sacrificed by ship-insurers. 
He did not profess to know much about 
the matter, but he had always understood 
that the gentlemen connected with 
Lloyd’s stood first in all mercantile 
matters, and he believed the Govern- 
ment could not get better assistance 
than that of those gentlemen. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, the powers in 
the Bill were more enormous than had 
ever been asked for by any Government 
aA: nar They were extraordinary 
and despotic powers, and should be en- 
trusted only to men who were inde- 
pendent of any trading company, and 
exclusively in the service of the Govern- 
ment, and who were not likely from 
their position to be actuated by influence 
of any kind, or to be tampered with. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
in the discussion of this Amendment the 
real foundation of the Bill was forgotten 
—namely, the responsibility of the Go- 
vernment. The point was not, as the 
hon. Member seemed to suppose, that 
certain persons were to be chosen either 
from harbour-masters or from Lloyd’s, 
but whether the Government, having un- 
dertaken a difficult and dangerous respon- 
sibility, were not to have an absolute 
and free choice of agents to defend them 
from the consequences of the acts for 
which they would be liable. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MAC IVER said, he had given 
Notice of an Amendment empowering 
the Government to— 

“Demand a statement in writing from the 
master of any ship entered outwards ata British 
Custom House of the maximum load line to 
which the ship is, under ordinary circumstances, 
intended to be laden.” 

There was not the smallest difficulty in 
establishing a load line. It was what 
shipowners did every day in the con- 
duct of their business. There was an 
inferior class of steam vessels which to 
his knowledge were habitually over- 
laden. The expenses of the voyage 
were nearly the same whether the cargo 
was a small or an excessive one, and 
there was thus a dreadful temptation to 
overload. The question was one of 
greater importance than deck cargoes 
or stowage of grain. If the surveyors 
were empowered to require from .the 
owner of the vessel a declaration of the 
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depth to which he intended to load her, 
such a power would be most efficacious, 
and would be in complete harmony 
with the Government Bill. He threw 
out these observations for the considera- 
tion of the Government, but he did not 
propose to move his Amendment. 

Mr. T. E. SMITH moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 1, line 11, to leave 
out the word ‘“ British,’ so as to em- 
power the officers of the Board of Trade 
to stop foreign as well as British ships 
which were leaving our ports in an un- 
seaworthy condition. An Act had been 
passed to that effect by the Canadian 
Legislature; and the provision was one 
which ought not to be left out of a Bill of 
this character. If the Amendment were 


not accepted, unscrupulous owners would 
make a pretended transfer of their ships 
and sail them under a foreign flag in 
order to escape the provisions of the 


Act. 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY aid, 
that a provision empowering the officers 
to be temporarily appointed by the Board 
of Trade to stop foreign ships would be 
a very dangerous one, and might lead to 
unforeseen complications. He therefore 
opposed the Amendment. 

rn. MACGREGOR thought it would 
be a pity if British ships were placed in 
a worse position than foreign ships; 
but in any case, our seamen ought not 
to be sent out in unseaworthy vessels. 

Mr. GORST hoped that the Amend- 
ment would be withdrawn, because it 
would not be well to press upon the 
Government powers which they did not 
wish to possess. He thought, however, 
that it was a matter which the Govern- 
ment might well consider during the 
Recess, with the view of seeing whether 
they could not introduce something 
about it into their larger measure. 
Without some such provision, how could 
foreign ships be prevented from over- 
loading? Their own Governments could 
not prevent them from overloading whilst 
they were in British ports. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE hoped that 
the Amendment would be withdrawn, 
and that the Committee would mean- 
while steer clear of the question of 
foreign vessels. 

Dr. KENEALY trusted that the 
Amendment would be pressed to a di- 
vision. 

Mr. MACDONALD observed that 
hon. Members had been discussing the 
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measure as if it were to last for 40 
years. As to the question of transfer- 
ring British ships under foreign flags, 
if it should be found, at the opening of 
next Session, that a large number of 
ships had been so transferred, the of- 
fenders could be spotted and dealt with 
then. 

Mr. WILSON supported the Amend- 
ment, urging that we must have power 
to deal according to our laws with fo- 
reign shipping in English ports. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. MAO IVER moved an Amend- 
ment providing that no inspection nor 
certificate of survey or classification nor 
marked load line should in any way 
relieve shipowners of any responsibility 
to which they would otherwise be sub- 


jected. 


Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY pointed 
out that the hon. Member’s Amendment 
referred to things which were abso- 
lutely not in existence. General Govern- 
ment inspection, certificates of survey or 
classification, or marked load lines were 
not in the Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA moved an 
Amendment to the effect that the steve- 
dore and his assistants and all persons 
employed in the loading of the ship 
should be deemed to have impeded the 
officers if they refused to give informa- 
tion, or gave false informatio as to the 
loading of the cargo. The hon. Mem- 
ber observed that greater danger arose 
from bad stowage than from overload- 
ing, and the stevedores ought to be 
bound to furnish all proper information 
as to stowage. 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
the Amendment proposed to create an 
offence that was not ascertainable. How 
could you prove that a man was pos- 
sessed of information which he refused 
to give ? 

Mr. MACGREGOR said, the steve- 
dore was the only man who could give 
the required information. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, the Amend- 
ment was unnecessary to get the re- 

uired information. 

Mr. GORST said, the Proviso, if 
adopted, would subject the stevedore to 
a species of torture to obtain informa- 
tion he might not be able to give, 
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the hon. Member for Youghal as to | withdrawn. 


tting information about stowage, but 
2 hoped he would not press his Amend- 
ment, because it was a matter of detail 
which might be left to the Govern- 
ment. 

Amendment negatived. 


Mr. NORWOOD, who had given 
Notice of an Amendment providing that 
the Inspectors should act upon ocular 
demonstration only, said, with the leave 
of the House, he would withdraw it. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Ship to be detained on com- 
plaint of crew). 

On the Motion of Mr. D. Jenxtns, 
Amendment made in page 2, line 7, by 
leaving out from the word ‘or’ to 
‘‘seamen,” in line 8, both inclusive. 


Mr. NORWOOD, who had an Amend- 
ment on the Paper in reference to 
frivolous objections by seamen, inquired 
what security the Government proposed 
to take to prevent such objections ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER observed that the Amendment 
just agreed to would afford some se- 
curity. An aggrieved shipowner would 
have his remedy against the Board of 
Trade, and the Board against those who 
had unnecessarily set them in motion. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 3 (Short title), agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Duration of Act). 


Mrz. T. E. SMITH suggested that this 
clause should be postponed until the 
consideration of the new clauses. 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
he could not assent to the course pro- 
posed. 

Mr. BENTINOK said, the discussion 
on the Bill had clearly shown the great 
inconvenience arising from, as had been 
stated, ‘‘ legislating under the dictation 
of a mob in Palace Yard.” The Com- 
mittee ought to take care not to do any- 
thing likely to drive the Mercantile 
8 to embark under any foreign 

ag. ' 


Clause agreed to. 


Proposed new clause (Commissioners 
to be appointed with the same powers as 
Board of 


Trade of dealing with unsea- 





Proposed new clause (Loading of 
grain), (Mr. Edward Jenkins), by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Mr. NORWOOD moved the insertion 
of a new clause under the head ‘ Scales 
of feet and load line,” the first being 
as follows :— 

“A scale of feet for the purpose of denoting 

the ship’s draught of water shall be marked on 
each side of her stem and her stern post.” 
The hon. Member explained that his 
object was that a ship should be marked 
with her draught of water stem and 
stern and amidships, at which latter 
point also a disc or other mark should be 
placed, the centre of which should indi- 
cate the point down to which the owner 
claimed immersion. Those details were 
to be given to the Custom House, and 
entered ou the ship’s register, as also 
in the articles entered into with the 
crew. He thought that information 
would be very valuable in enabling 
the crew and others concerned to judge 
more correctly of the ship’s safety. 
He also proposed that a crew should be 
discharged from all responsibility under 
articles if the owner sent his ship away 
with her load line immersed. The ope- 
ration of the clause would commence on 
the lst of January, and he thought it 
would dispense with the necessity of 
any supervision being exercised by 
the Board of Trade, as the seamen 
themselves would virtually act as in- 
spectors. Indeed, he disclaimed the 
slightest idea that the Board of Trade 
should incur any responsibility in con- 
nection with the supervision of the load 
line. There were several sub-sections 
in the clause dealing with the matters 
he had referred to, but he would abide 
by the result of the first which he now 
submitted to the decision of the Com- 
mittee. He contended that the clause 
would meet the necessities of every case 
and prevent overloading. 

Mk, E. J. REED said, he was willing 
to accept the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Hull, and to take a division 
upon it as conclusive of the question of 
load line. He thought that hon. Gen- 
tleman was entitled to credit for having 
proposed a clause of this nature. He 
was afraid that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not have understood his (Mr. Reed’s) 
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remarks earlier in the evening, for that 
right hon. Gentleman had dealt with 

oints on the question of load line which 
he (Mr. Reed) had not raised and which 
he maintained were not raiseable on this 
occasion. The Committee were simply 
asked to say whether it was reasonable 
or unreasonable to require a load line to 
be marked on ships. It did not matter 
how the owner put a load line on his 
ships as long as it was put there. The 
Government ought to compel every 
owner to place upon his ships a load line 
indicating the maximum he would claim 
for himself, and by which he would be 
willing in all circumstances to abide. If 
that would meet the views generally of 
the persons interested he saw no reason 
why the Government should not accede 
to the proposal; but he trusted that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Hull would 
consent to fix an earlier period than 
January, 1876, and that the clause 
would be made to come into operation 
on the Ist of November next. The 
clause had been drawn with great care, 
was sound and simple in its provisions, 
and he believed that if adopted it would 
do much good in the course of the com- 
ing winter in the way of affording pro- 
tection to the lives of seamen. 

Sirk CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
the Committee must feel indebted to the 
hon. Member for Pembroke (Mr. Reed) 
for the manner in which he had treated 
this subject. The question was reduced to 
a clear issue—namely, whether the Go- 
vernment should or should not under- 
take the fixing of a load line in 
every case, but he found that there was 
no agreement between any two persons 
as to what should be the proper load 
line. There had been a gradual change 
of opinion on the subject; the more people 
reflected, the more the impossibility of 
any fixed standard was perceived; and 
the hon. Members for Hull, Pembroke, 
and Derby, did not agree as to the 
course which ought to be pursued. The 
proposition now was, that there should 
be a voluntary load line prescribed to 
the satisfaction of the Board of Trade. 
[‘‘No, no!”] Yes, that was so; but 
there was this material difference be- 
tween that proposition and that contained 
in the Government Bill, that the latter 
carefully avoided anything like a recog- 
nition of any load line on the part of the 
Board of Trade, whereas the proposition 
of the hon. Member for Hull implicated 
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the Government in the load line to be 
fixed. He maintained that it would be a 
fatal mistake for the Government to pre- 
scribe the point in every vessel down to 
which she might in every voyage safely 
load, because by so doing they would re- 
move responsibility from the shipowner, 
and cast upon themselves a presumption 
of responsibility which they could not 
really discharge. To affect a guarantee 
would only render the lives of seamen 
still more unsafe. He, therefore, could 
not agree to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Hull. Even supposing the 
hon. Member was to drop his proposi- 
tion, and ask the Government to intro- 
duce their own clauses from their former 
Bill, he should advise the Government 
not to accept that course; because, al- 
though they might find supporters 
enough to carry it, yet opinion differed 
so much in detail that it was one of those 
points which should be fully debated be- 
fore it received the sanction of the Legis- 
lature. The Government thought there 
ought to be a line on every ship volun- 
tarily marked on every voyage, fixed by 
the shipowner ; that would be a record 
between the shipowner and the crew, and 
render him liable to a charge of fraud, 
if he allowed his promised load line to 
be immersed. It would be declared in 
the entry outwards, and be entered in 
the home log and be a record against 
him in case of casualty, and would es- 
tablish a self-acting system of check, 
under which shipowners would cease to 
overload their shilpa: It would be im- 


ag within a few months, to get a 
oad line put upon the whole of the 
26,000 English merchant ships that 


were scattered all over the globe. The 
action of the clause would therefore not 
be immediate, and it would not be in 
time to lessen the dangers of the 
coming winter. He hoped that in the 
complete measure of next year this point, 
as well as many others, would be satis- 
factorily settled. 

Mr. NORWOOD explained that his 
clauses had been most carefully drawn, 
being almost identical with the clauses 
of the Government Bill, and that they 
would not throw the slightest responsi- 
bility upon the Board of Trade with 
regard to the load line. He only de- 
sired that the delineation of the load 
line adopted by each shipowner should 
be made in a manner satisfactory to the 
Board of Trade officials. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN thought that, as the 

eters of his hon. Friend the Member 
for ull approximated closely to that of 
the Government in the Bill which had 
been withdrawn, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
ought to meet the proposal half-way, so 
as to arrive at a satisfactory compromise. 
It, however, seemed that the right hon. 
Gentleman had been so impressed with 
the criticisms made upon his own pro- 
posal that though the House appeared 
to be nearly unanimous in widion to 
deal with the question of the load line, 
he himself seemed indisposed to accept 
the passing of his own clause unless 
after careful discussion. Hon. Members 
opposite would admit that every dispo- 
sition had been shown by the supporters 
of the views of the hon. Member for 
Derby to arrive at a compromise on all 
burning questions, in order to pass a 
satisfactory Bill that Session, and he 
ventured to appeal to the Government 
whether, if they sayy the Committee were 
willing to deal with the question of the 
load line without a prolonged discussion, 
they could not relieve them in regard to 
it? If the Government objected to the 
clause of the hon. Member for Hull, 
would they again propose their own 
clause and stand by it? If the Govern- 
ment should determine to oppose the 
fixing of a certain load line, he believed 
that they would be opposing themselves 
to the general feeling of the Committee 
on the subject. 

Lorp ESLINGTON said, he was con- 
vinced that of all the modes of fixing a 
load line, the one here proposed was the 
best, coinciding, as it did, with the re- 
commendation of the Royal Commission 
that responsibility should be thrown on 
the shipowners, and he thought it would 
be wise on the part of the Government 
to accept it either wholly or in substance. 
As the load line was acknowledged to 
be an experiment, he thought it was 
petesiensy appropriate that it should 

e embodied in a temporary measure. 

Mr. HERSCHELL said, that the ad- 
vantages of the Amendment more than 
counterbalanced the objections which 
had been urged against it. He was 
strongly opposed to a compulsory load 
line, and to anything which would re- 
lieve the shipowner of full responsibility ; 
but as the general feeling of the Com- 
mittee evidently appeared to be in favour 
of such a proposition, he hoped the 
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Government would either agree to the 
proposal under discussion, or would in- 
sert a clause authorizing the Board of 
Trade to frame regulations with respect 
to a load line. If the record were en- 
tered at the Custom House, it would 
give information to the public as well as 
the Board of Trade. 

Sm JOHN HAY really hoped the 
Government would accept the Amend- 
ment, or re-introduce the clause from 
their own Bill upon this subject. It 
would be most advantageous that a load 
line should be tried experimentally be- 
fore the general question was discussed 
next Session. The danger of over- 
loading arose chiefly in regard to ships 
homeward bound, and a load line would 
restrain the agent from overloading in a 
foreign port. 

Mr. SAMUDA said, there appeared 
to be such a general agreement of opi- 
nion with reference to the principle of 
this Amendment, that he ventured to 
make another appeal to the Government 
in favour of an owner’s load line. There 
was a clause in the Bill which would 
require very little change in order to 
remedy the existing defect of the Bill. 
A load line marked by the voluntary 
action of the shipowners could do no 
harm, and would certainly do some good. 
He would accept it in the broadest form, 
and leave it the Government to draw up 
the clause themselves. By throwing the 
responsibility of load lines on the ship- 
owners themselves, they would be adopt- 
ing the best mode of apap and 
let them be accountable in purse and 
person to those who suffered by their 
negligence. 

Mr. BATES suggested that the words 
‘to the satisfaction of the Board of 
Trade” should be omitted. Those words 
would take away all responsibility from 
the shipowner, a course which he de- 
cidedly favoured. 

Mr. T. BRASSEY said, he should 
not have signed the Report of the Com- 
mission against a fixed load line had 
they not been assured by the perma- 
nent officials of the Board of Trade 
that they might rest assured that the 
powers conferred upon the Department 
by the Act of 1873 for the purpose of 
preventing overladen vessels from pro- 
ceeding to sea would be exercised with 
such vigour that overloading would, in 
future, be entirely prohibited. The event 
had proved that the Act had been less 
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successful in checking overloading than 
in dealing with vessels having defective 
hulls, and he therefore supported the 
Amendment. He was of opinion that 
the shipowner’s load line would be very 
valuable, as indicating to the officers of 
the Board of Trade what were the inten- 
tions of the shipowner, and enabling the 
surveyor to issue his prohibition when 
he saw that there was a risk of a ship 
being overloaded. He would also sug- 
gest the desirability of inserting a Pro- 
viso to prevent the evil of overloading 
ships in foreign ports. If the load line 
of the ship at a foreign port were duly 
notified to the Consul before sailing, 
there would be available information 
which might be brought before a Court 
of Inquiry, in the event of the ship being 
lost. Asa proof that some such precau- 
tion was necessary, the owners of a great 
number of ships which took cargoes 
from the Black Sea, and were lost in 
the Bay of Biscay, were allowed to 
escape the ordeal of an inquiry, because 
no information was obtainable as to the 
condition of the hull or the extent of 
loading. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, there were 
three modes of dealing with the ques- 
tion. First of all the load line might 
be defined by the Government ; secondly, 
it might be defined by the shipowner 
without the sanction of the Government, 
but with a record kept by the Govern- 
ment; and thirdly, it might be defined 
by the shipowner, without any record at 
all on the part of the Government. 
On the first point it was unnecessary 
now to express an opinion, and it was 
not one which need be argued at this 
moment, for all those who had given 
attention to the subject—and he flattered 
himself that they were now the large 
majority of the House—must feel that 
it was not the least difficult of the 
questions connected with the admini- 
stration of the Mercantile Marine. It 
was a question which would require 
long discussion and very patient debate ; 
and he did not think the country would 
be satisfied if they arrived at any con- 
clusion upon it in haste or excitement. 
With regard to the second proposition— 
namely, that the shipowner should define 
a load line, and then that the Govern- 
ment should be required to record with- 
out sanctioning it, that appeared to him 
to be extremely dangerous. He thought 
it would have a tendency to give a false 
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ihentely to the process, and that it 
would lead to public deception, which 
would be of a dangerous and in some 
circumstances of a ruinous character. 
The third proposition was now before 
the House—that Parliament should call 
upon the shipowner to define his load 
line, and to take the consequences, if it 
could be shown that his definition was 
not founded upon trustworthy circum- 
stances and conditions. Speaking gene- 
rally, that was the policy which Her 
Majesty’s Government adopted in the 
conception of their original Bill, and he 
must confess, feeling still as he did how 
much might be said in favour of a load 
line, that he was very anxious to see it 
satisfactorily arranged. He thought 
that calling upon the shipowner to de- 
fine his own load line and to accompany 
that duty with certain conditions and 
regulations was a course which they 
might adopt at the present moment. He 
must say, however, that as far as he 
could form an opinion he could not 
sanction the adoption of the Amendment 
proposed by the hon. Member for Hull 
(Mr. Norwood). There appeared to be 
in it many points which were objection- 
able, and it was a proposition which, 
under any circumstances, would require 
great consideration and criticism. In 
the first place, he objected very much, 
if this course was adopted, to the Board 
of Trade being at all called. into action 
in the matter. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Plymouth (Mr. Bates) had 
called attention to one sentence in the 
Proviso—namely, ‘‘ The Board of Trade 
may exempt any class of ship from the 
requirements of these sections or any of 
them.” That wasa responsibility which 
ought not to be forced upon the Govern- 
ment at this moment. It was a greater 
degree of responsibility than ought to be 
imposed on any Government, and what 
he was prepared to suggest for the 
adoption of the Committee was a course 
which he believed, on the whole, would 
meet the exigencies of the case. It was 
that the Government should be permitted 
on the Report to bring up a clause con- 
ceived in the spirit of their own proposi- 
tion in their own original Bill, and accom- 
sage with such other clauses as might 

e thought expedient. If his proposal 


were accepted by the Committee, he 
should be prepared to carry it into execu- 
tion, and if not—whieh he should much 
regret—he should feel it to be his duty 
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to vote against the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Hull. 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I can see that the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite will be gene- 
rally satisfactory to the Committee, es- 

ecially as I believe that when the right 
So: Gentleman comes to compare more 
closely the clauses proposed by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Hull with the 

roposals in the Government Bill, he 
will find that there is not such a great 
difference after all as he appears to think. 
(Mr. Disraztt: They are diametrically 
opposite.] It appears to me that it 
would be the more convenient course if 
we were, having disposed of the amend- 
ing new clauses on the Paper, to report 
Progress, and if the Government should 
bring up the new clauses which they 
propose, because the Committee must be 
aware that in matters involving con- 
siderable detail such as this, it is much 
more convenient that they should be 
discussed in Committee, rather than in 
the whole House, where it is not con- 
venient to discuss details. The right 
hon. Gentleman says it would cause 
great delay; but I must point out that 
the right hon. Gentleman and the House 
must be prepared to take the conse- 
quences of the position in which we find 
ourselves. It is no fault of the House 
—the fact of our having to consider a 
supplementary Bill introduced at short 
notice, and introduced in the way this 
has been. And even if we should have 
to sit one or two days longer in conse- 
quence of reporting Progress, I must 
say that it still appears the better course. 
I do not see how it can cause any great 
delay. The House is almost unanimous 
on the subject, although there are some 
wey of difference in detail. We may 

ave some discussion, but if the new 
clause of the Government is conceived 
in a proper spirit, it may be disposed of 
in a very short time. I believe it would 
not take more than one day, if the right 
hon. Gentleman will take the course I 
suggest. If the Gevernment choose to 
adopt that course, I shall advise my hon. 
Friend to withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, he should be 
delighted if the Government took his 
clause and amended it. It had been 
criticized by the Prime Minister, though 
in fact it was not only in substance, but 
in its very terms a clause which had 
been adopted by the Board of Trade 
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from the Bill he (Mr. Norwood) had 
introduced. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. E. J. REED then moved the in- 
sertion of the following clause :— 


(Deck cargo.) 

“No deck cargo shall be carried on board any 
British ship, except acids and other chemical 
substances which are unsafe to be carried below, 
and except such cattle and other live stock and 
other matters and things, and in such quantities 
as the Board of Trade shall, by special licence 
or under general regulations to be issued by 
them from time to time, permit. A ship carry- 
ing deck cargo contrary to the provisions of this 
section shall not be deemed to be seaworthy.” 


New Clause (Deck cargo,) — (Mr. 
Reed,)\—brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY, in 
opposing the clause, said, that in the 
great majority of cases dangerous deck- 
loads did not leave, but were imported 
to this country. They must trust to 
the countries from which these dangerous 
deck cargoes come to deal with the sub- 
ject. No doubt agricultural machines 
were sometimes put on deck when they 
ought to be stowed away through hatch- 
ways large enough, or in pieces; but 
Government had at present power to 
stop ships which were improperly 
leaded. To specify particular things 
which might to any extend be carried 
on deck would cause the double mischief 
of limiting the discretion of Government, 
and inviting special abuses. 

Mr. BECKETT - DENISON thought 
it would be very desirable if some gene- 
ral rules on the subject of deck loading 
were framed. Unless there was some 
general understanding at the different 
ports with respect to what deck cargoes 
would be allowed and what deck cargoes 
would not be allowed, a great deal of 
irritation would be the result. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the subject 
was a very important one, and not 
easily to be disposed of. The question 
was whether deck loading made a ship 
unsafe. If the Government felt that 
they could not deal with the question 
then, it might be considered on the Re- 
port. This question of deck loading had 
attracted more attention than any other 
which had been considered, and the time 
at the disposal of the Committee was not 
sufficient to give it the consideration its 
importance deserved. 
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Sir JOHN HAY said, that the ques- 
tion was full of intricate perplexities. 
He had been a Member of a Committee 
to inquire into this and kindred subjects 
for three or four months, and they were 
unable to come to a conclusion upon it or 
even to agree as to what the upper deck 
was. He, therefore, hoped—knowing 
with what difficulties the question was 
surrounded— that a Committee of the 
Whole House would not attempt to de- 
cide upon it hastily. 

Mr. T. BRASSEY said, that if the 
Committee had not come to a decision 
the Royal Commission had. They had 
reported against deck cargoes of timber, 
and as to other deck cargoes in the 
Canadian Mutual Insurance Clubs there 
were certain rules regulating the carry- 
ing of deck loads, and he could not see 
why such rules should not be accepted 
by the House of Commons, as tending to 
promote the safety of life at sea. 

Mr. SAMUDA said, that timber 
cargoes had been condemned by the 
Commissioners, but they were very dif- 
ferent from other cargoes which were 
carried on deck, and to which the clause 
would apply. He suggested that it 
would be better if it could be made the 
interest of the shipowner himself to pre- 
vent the carrying of deck cargo by re- 
quiring him to state, when registering 
his tonnage, whether his ship was in- 
tended to carry deck cargo, in which 
case he should be compelled to pay ton- 
nage dues to the amount of cargo that 
was to besocarried. Especial care should 
be taken that the vessel was fitted to 
encounter the extra risk, so that the 
owner might be indisposed to carry such 
cargoes. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER said, he wished to point out to 
the Committee that the discussion upon 
the clause was running rather wide of 
the real question before them. The Bill 
of the Government was founded upon 
the principle of giving powers to certain 
officers of the Board of Trade to deal 
with ships outward bound, and that such 
officers were to exercise their important 
and responsible functions under the im- 
mediate eye of the Government. The 
Board of Trade would report what its 
officers did, and that Department would 
have immediate and ample powers for 
keeping its officers under its own control. 
The regulation of the deck cargoes out- 
wards would come within the scope of 
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the functions of the officers of the Board 
of Trade, and of course the Department 
would give proper instructions on that 
subject to its officers, and the latter 
would act in concert with the Depart- 
ment, and would prevent anything 
dangerous occurring with regard to deck 
loads in outward-bound ships. As far, 
therefore, as outward cargoes were con- 
cerned, there was no object in intro- 
ducing into the Bill such a Proviso as 
was suggested by the hon. Member. The 
hon. Member’s clause, however, had a 
further bearing, because he proposed 
that it should apply, not only to outward- 
bound, but to homeward-bound ships 
also. It was, however, a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty, as well as of delicacy, 
to deal with homeward-bound vessels, 
and the Committee would do well to 
pause before it proceeded to determine 
the question. It was only when a ship 
arrived in safety on her homeward 
voyage that it could be ascertained that 
the regulations as to loading had been 
violated, and it would be rather a hard 
thing to punish a man for having made 
a successful voyage. Therefore the ob- 
ject desired must be attained by one of 
two ways, either by enforcing by agree- 
ment with foreign nations the regulations 
under this Bill, or by making it the in- 
terest of the shipowner to carry out those 
regulations. But in order to do that, 
they would have to enter into the vexed 
question of tonnage and measurement, 
and to define what was, and what was not, 
a deck. Under those circumstances, 
therefore, in his opinion the Committee 
would be acting unwisely in hastily 
adopting this proposal, otherwise they 
would run the risk of endangering the 
national interests. Complaints with re- 
gard to deck cargoes of timber ships 
coming from America and Canada had 
ever since the Royal Commission sat been 
dealt with to a great extent by the legis- 
lation of Canada, and by the regulations 
which America had adopted. It should 
be remembered that homeward -bound 
cargoes could not be dealt with ina 
moment liké outward cargoes. He, 
therefore, thought-it-would be very un- 
wise to plunge into the question raised 
by the Amendment, and to settle it in the 
summary manner proposed. On the 
whole, therefore, he could not accept the 
hon. Member’s clause. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer had remarked that it 
was no use punishing a man for having 
made a voyage in safety with a danger- 
ous cargo, but it might as well be said 
that because no one was killed a man 
was not punishable for firing a shot in a 
crowded thoroughfare. The right hon. 
Baronet had stated that the difficulty 
had been met by the Government of 
Canada; but, as a matter of fact, timber 
came to England from places other than 
Canada, and to such places the legisla- 
tion was not applied. The right hon. 
Baronet also opposed the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Pembroke, on the 
ground that it would interfere with the 
interests of the country ; but if he meant 
by this phrase the shipowning interest, 
the objection was one which had no 
weight as compared with the importance 
of guarding the interest of the commu- 
nity generally. They ought to punish 
men if they endangered the lives of their 
crews. Deck loading ought to be pre- 
vented on all British ships coming from 
any quarter in the winter by a provision 
in the Bill. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite are arguing this question as if 
we were passing this measure in secula 
seculorum, instead of a brief measure 
resting entirely on the confidence which 
the Government asks the House of Com- 
mons at an exigency, and which the 
House is prepared to grant. The hon. 
and learned Member for the City of 
Oxford says—and it is very true—that 
the legislation of the Dominion of 
the United States has provided happily 
against abuses in the importation to this 
country of timber cargoes. Well, but 
there are other countries from which we 
import timber. Certainly. It requires 
no great geographical knowledge or com- 
mercial information to know that. But 
in an exigency like this we are governed 
by the information at our command, and 
it is a fact that from the Baltic Ports 
there are no abuses of this description. 
Practically, we have no abuses of this 
kind at all, and therefore we did not 
think it necessary that we should encum- 
ber this Bill by any powers to prevent 
them. The powers we have taken for 
dealing with export cargoes are not 
questioned, and we undertake to deal 
with them efficiently ; but I really must 
call on the Committee not to accept an 
Amendment in this form. 
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Mr. E. J. REED said, he must ask 
the Committee to divide upon his pro- 
nage for the reason that nothing stated 

y the Representatives of the Govern- 
ment had shown that it could have any 
other than a good effect. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘‘That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 130; 
Noes 193: Majority 63. 


Mr. E. JENKINS moved that the 
Chairman report Progress, and ask leave 
to sit again. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I hope the Com- 
mittee will not consent to the proposal. 
I think it is, considering all the circum- 
stances of the case, a most unreasonable 
proposal. There remain only two clauses 
of importance to be dealt with, and one 
of those—that of the hon. and learned 
Member for Durham (Mr. Herschell)— 
it is the intention of the Government to 
accept. I trust, therefore, the Commit- 
tee will proceed with its labours and 
conclude them to-night. 


Motion negatived. 


Mr. E. J. REED moved the follow- 
ing clause :— 

(Cargo of grain, &c.) 

“No cargo, consisting wholly or partly of 

any kind of grain, corn, rice, paddy, pulse, 
seed, nuts, or nut kernels, shall be carried on 
board any British ship unless the same shall be 
contained in bags, sacks, or barrels, or thoroughly 
secured from shifting by boards, bulkheads, or 
otherwise. A British ship carrying cargo which 
consists wholly, or partly of any such goods 
shipped in bulk shall not be deemed seaworthy. 
The master of any British ship who shall know- 
ingly allow any cargo or part of a cargo to be 
shipped therein for carriage, contrary to the 
provisions of this section, shall, for every such 
offence, incur a penalty not exceeding two 
hundred pounds.”’ 
The hon. Member said, the evil against 
which the clause was directed was one 
of the most frightful causes of marine 
disaster. The foundering of ships owing 
to it was as unnecessary as it was fre- 
quent, and there would be an easy 
method of securing safety if the clause 
were adopted. The Bill, as it stood, 
furnished no direct means of dealing 
with that evil. 

New Clause (Cargo of grain, &c.)— 
(Mr. Reed)—brought up, and read the 
first time. 


On Question, ‘‘That the Clause be 
read the second time ?”’ 
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Tar CHANCELLOR or tHz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that on the second reading 
of the Bill, he carefully pointed out the 
difficulties attending the subject ; but he 
admitted it was one well worthy the con- 
sideration of the Committee. The Go- 
vernment had given their best attention 
to the subject; and, in consequence, a 
letter was addressed by the President of 
the Board of Trade to the Committee at 
Lloyd’s for the purpose of obtaining 
information, and in reply the secretary 
stated that it was the opinion of the 
Committee that little could be done in 
stopping these shipments as at present 
conducted, unless it could be made to 
apply to the shipping ports, or other- 
wise it would materially affect the carry- 
ing trade of this country. There was 
great difficulty in dealing with the sub- 
ject in a temporary measure. It had 
been effectually remedied on the other 
side of the Atlantic; but as regarded 
the grain coming from the Black Sea, 
the season arrangements had probably 
been already made respecting its ship- 
ment, and it would be impossible that 
any legislation which they might adopt 
in the present Session could be effective 
in preventing a very large proportion 
of that grain coming over in ships laden 
in a certain way. That being so, if the 
Committee passed the clause, the result 
would be that the moment a British 
ship reached the shores of this country 
laden with grain in a certain way, she 
would be rejected, while a foreign vessel 
similarly laden would have to be ad- 
mitted. English shipowners would, 
therefore, be driven either to carry their 
grain under other flags, or to land and 
sell their cargoes in France or some 
other country. Besides, many other 
difficulties would arise in carrying out 
the proposition of the hon. Gentleman, 
and he had no doubt that the attention 
of shipowners and underwriters having 
been called to the matter, they would 
avoid the greater proportion of those 
terrible accidents which occurred in the 
course of last year; but whatever might 
be the case, the Committee would be act- 
ing hastily and unwisely, if they were 
to introduce into the present temporary 
measure a proviso of the kind pro- 
posed. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the argu- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that the proposal, if adopted, would 
impede the British shipowner as com- 
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pared with the foreigner, applied to the 
whole of this class of legislation. They 
were dealing, however, with British 
ships in order to save the lives of British 
seamen, so far as that could be done, 
The Committee of Lloyd’s were keenly 
alive to the importance of the subject 
under discussion; and, as the Govern- 
ment in July last declined to make any 
representations to the Government of 
Russia, with a view to diminishing the 
risks attending the transport of grain, 
the Committee of Lloyd’s were about to 
despatch their secretary to Russia in 
order to bring the matter before the 
Russian authorities. At the present 
moment, therefore, it was particularly 
important that Parliament should show 
its willingness to make some sacrifice of 
British interests, as such a course would 
not only induce other Governments to 
follow our example, but would greatly 
strengthen our position in demanding a 
settlement of the question. The neces- 
sity of some preventive legislation was 
proved by the report of the Committee 
of Lloyd’s, from which it appeared that 
five large steamers were lost last winter 
laden with grain, in consequence of no 
precaution having been taken in the 
loading. One of them had previously 
carried a grain cargo properly stowed 
safely across the Atlantic ; this time the 
precaution was neglected, and the loss 
of 28 lives and a valuable property was 
the consequence. Such was the report 
of the Committee of Lloyd’s. 

Mr. RATHBONE confirmed the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Goschen). He pointed out that theCunard 
steamers and other vessels of the very first 
class were in the habitof constantly carry- 
ing grain in bulk, and doing so under 
proper and safe consideration. But if the 
clause were carried, all such vessels would 
be declared to be unseaworthy, which 
would be a very great hardship. For that 
reason he could not agree to the clause ; 
but he did not deny that if proper time 
were given to them, that the Govern- 
ment would be able to draft clauses 
which would effectually prevent the 
abuses connected with the carrying of 
grain in bulk. 

Mr. BATES said, he could not agree 
with the hon. Member for Pembroke 
as to the manner in which he suggested 
grain should be carried. In his (Mr. 
Bates’s) opinion, the safest way to carry 
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cargoes of grain would be to put it in 
bags ; lay a series of the filled bags 
longitudinally, and then other bags 
transversely over them, and fill in the 
interstices, or wells, with grain, the 
effect of which was to keep the bags 
snug and tight in their berth when the 
ship rolled in rough weather. As to 
sliding boards, so much relied upon by 
some hon. Members, he had no con- 
fidence in them as a means of securing 
the grain from drifting. He himself 
could never think of carrying grain in 
bulk for any consideration. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, he was per- 
fectly willing to omit the following por- 
tion of his clause :— 


“ A Britsh ship carrying cargo which consists 
wholly, or partly, of any such goods shipped in 
bulk shall not be deemed seaworthy.” 


Mr. WILSON said, he had great con- 
fidence in the sliding boards as a means 
of securing the grain, and he knew grain 
to be carried safely from the Baltic by 
such a means of stowing it. He con- 
sidered the subject of grain loading 
more important than even the load line. 
He should most willingly support the 
clause of the hon. Member for Pem- 
broke now that he was ready to strike 
out two lines, to which exception was 
taken, and he hoped the Government 
would see the absolute necessity of 
accepting it. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
should be able to vote for the clause of 
the hon. Member for Pembroke if 
amended by the omission of the words 
relating to the question of unseaworthi- 
ness, which might, in his opinion, safely 
be left to the Courts of Law. 

Mr. HERSCHELL also supported the 
clause, as all it provided was that the 
cargo should be in some mode or other 
prevented from shifting. He would have 
the homeward vessels inspected, to see 
that the cargoes had been properly 
secured, and would levy a penalty upon 
those shipowners who neglected to take 
the same precautions as were taken in 
the case of outward-bound vessels. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER asked how they could ascertain 
that the cargo had been thoroughly 
secured at the foreign port. 

Mr. HERSCHELL said, the Inspector 
could ascertain the fact. 

Mr. E. J. REED hoped the Govern- 
ment would accept the clause. Indeed, 
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his impression was that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had made a promise 
to that effect. 

Mr. RITCHIE could assure the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer that the British 
shipowners did not dread being handi- 
capped by being placed under these 
arrangements. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the discussion had shown a 
much more general feeling in favour of 
some legislation on this subject than he 
was altogether prepared for, and he, 
therefore, thought they ought, if pos- 
sible, to meet the wishes of the Com- 
mittee. The proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Pembroke went too far, and 
therefore he should be willing to accept 
a proposal of the hon. Member for 
Tynemouth (Mr. T. E. Smith), which 
limited the prohibition to cases in which 
more than one-third of the cargo con- 
sisted of grain, coupled with the omis- 
sion of the words in the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Pembroke which re- 
ated to unseaworthiness. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, he would agree 
to the proposal of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Cxancettor of 
the Excurqver, Clause amended by 
leaving out in line 5 the words—‘“‘ which 
consists wholly or partly,” and insert- 
ing ‘of which more than one-third 
consists.”’ 


Clause further verbally amended, and, 
as amended, agreed to and added to the 
Bill. 


On the Motion of Mr. Herscuett, the 
following new clause was agreed to, and 
added to the Bill :— 


(Penalties on sending unseaworthy ships to 
sea.) 

“Section eleven of ‘The Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1871,’ shall be repealed, and in lieu thereof 
it shall be enacted :— 

“1. Every person who sends a ship to sea in 
such unseaworthy state that the life of any 
person would be likely to be thereby endangered, 
and the managing owner of any British ship so 
sent to sea from any port in the United Kingdom 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, unless he prove 
that he used all reasonable means to ensure her 
being sent to sea in a seaworthy state, or prove 
that her going to sea in such unseaworthy state 
was, under the circumstances, reasonable and 
justifiable ; and, for the purpose of giving such 
proof, such person may give evidence in the 
same manner as any other witness ; 
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“2. Every person who attempts or is party to 
any attempt to send to sea any ship in such un- 
seaworthy state that the life of any person 
would be likely to be thereby endangered, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor unless he give such 
proof as aforesaid, and for the purpose of giving 
such proof such person may give evidence as 
aforesaid ; 

“3. Every master of a British ship who 
knowingly takes the same to sea in such unsea- 
worthy state that the life of any person would 
be likely to. be thereby endangered, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, unless he prove that 
her going to sea in such unseaworthy state was, 
under the circumstances, reasonable and justifi- 
able, and for the purpose of giving such proof 
such person may give evidence as aforesaid ; 

“4, The owner of every British ship shall 
from time to time register at the custom house 
of the port in the United Kingdom at which 
such ship is registered, the name of the managing 
owner of such ship, and if there be no managing 
owner, then of the person to whom the manage- 
ment of the ship is entrusted, by and on behalf 
of the owner; and in case the owner fail or 
neglect to register the name of such managing 
owner or manager as aforesaid, he shall be liable 
to a penalty not exceeding five hundred pounds 
each time that the said ship leaves any —_ in 
the United Kingdom after the first day of 
January one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
six, without the name being duly registered as 
aforesaid ; 

“6. The term ‘managing owner’ in sub- 
section 1 shall include every person so registered 
as managing owner, or as having the manage- 
ment of the ship for and on behalf of the 
owner ; 

“6. No prosecution under this section shall 
be instituted except by or with the consent of 
the Board of Trade ; 

“7, No misdemeanor under this section shall 
be punishable upon summary conviction.”’ 


House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday, and to be printed. 
[Bill 281.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 3rd August, 1875. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustiic Buus—First Reading— 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act’ Amend- 
ment * (252). 

Second Reading — Traffic Regulation (Dublin) 
239); Parliamentary Elections (Returning 
fficers) * (250). 

Committee—Turnpike Acts Continuance * (222). 

Committee— Report —Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) * 


(285). 

Third Reading—Foreign Jurisdiction * (224) ; 
Department of Science and Art * (221), and 
passed, 


Withdrawn—Vivisection Regulation’ (85). 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS.—OBSERVATIONS. 
Lorp REDESDALE said, he had 


been in communication with the autho- 
-rities of the House of Commons in re- 
ference to the Standing Orders relating 
to Private Bills, the object of the com- 
munications having been to bring the 
Standing Orders of both Houses in har- 
mony with each other. On Friday he 
would lay on the Table amended Orders, 
with the view of having them printed. 


VIVISECTION REGULATION BILL. 
(The Lord Hartismere.) 
(No. 85.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp HENNIKER said, he would, 
with their Lordships’ permission, with- 
draw this Bill. He had put it off from 
time to time in the hope that something 
might have been known of the probable 
action of the Royal Commission, and so 
have given an opportunity for a discus- 
sion or advance in some degree towards 
a satisfactory settlement of the question. 
That was, however, hardly possible, 
then, and, at that late period of the 
Sesssion, he thought he should best 
consider the convenience of their Lord- 
ships by withdrawing the Bill. He 
hoped the Commission might be able to 
report in time to legislate on the sub- 
ject next early next year. If not, and 
it was proper for him to do so when the 
time arrived, he would re-introduce the 
Bill or call their Lordships’ attention to 
the question as early as possible next Ses- 
sion. Meanwhile, he hoped some little 
good might have been done by calling 
public attention to the practice of vivisec- 
tion which he was sorry to believe largely 
prevailed. The noble Lord concluded 
by moving the discharge of the Order. 


Motion agreed to. 


Order discharged; and Bill (by leave 
of the House) withdrawn. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES BILL. 
(Nos. 173, 208, 215.) 


Commons amendments to Lords amend- 
ments, and Commons consequential 
amendments and reasons for disagreeing 
to one of the Lords amendments con- 
sidered (according to Order.) 
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Eart BEAUCHAMP moved that the 
Commons Amendments should be agreed 
to, and that their Lordships should not 
insist on their Amendment fixing the 
maximum amount of infant insurance 
at £3. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
expressed his regret that their Lordships 
had not adhered to this Amendment. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, there might 
be some force in the observation if Par- 
liament were legislating on the subject 
for the first time; but the limit of £6 
was fixed in 1856 after careful con- 
sideration. 


Commons amendments agreed to, and 


the Lords amendments to which the 
Commons have disagreed not insisted on. 


SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS BILL. 
(Nos. 112, 155, 193.) 
Commons consequential amendment 
considered (according to Order). 
Tue Duxe or RICHMOND moved 
that their Lordships should not agree to 
the consequential Amendment. 


Consequential amendment disagreed 
to. 


Committee appointed to prepare a reason to 
be offered to the Commons for the Lords dis- 
agreeing to the said amendment: The Commit- 
tee to meet forthwith: Report from Committee 
of the reason prepared by them; read, and 
agreed to; and a message sent to the Commons 
to return the said Bill, with the reason. 


TRAFFIC REGULATION (DUBLIN) BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
(No. 289.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Duct or RICHMOND, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, it was one to enable regula- 
tions for the traffic of Dublin to be made 
by the Chief Commissioner of Police, with 
the approval of the Corporation of that 
city and of the Recorder sitting in open 
court. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(TZhe Lord President.) 


Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2*, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 
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PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (RE- 
TURNING OFFICERS) BILL.—(No. 250.) 
(The Viscount Enfield.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 

Viscount ENFIELD, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, it was introduced originally in 
1874. It was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Walpole was Chair- 
man, and that Committee examined 
many returning officers with reference 
to their scale of charges. The object of 
the Bill was to regulate those charges at 
fixed sums. At present returning offi- 
cers charged pretty much what they 
liked, and no candidate could well de- 
fend an action brought by them against 
him. As the law now stood, an impe- 
cunious candidate could insist upon all 
expenses being incurred, and the re- 
turning officer had no remedy but in an 
action to recover expenses. At the Ha- 
verfordwest election, in 1874, a candi- 
date appeared who did not contribute 
his quota of the expenses. The returning 
officer would not allow him to go to the 
poll. The consequence was a Petition, 
and Lord Kensington, the successful can- 
didate, was unseated for the time, 
though he succeeded in getting re-elected 
at the fresh election. By the present 
Bill the charges were to be settled in 
accordance with the number of the elec- 
tors, and the Bill would enable the re- 
turning officer to claim a deposit for 
expenses from a real bond fide candidate. 
If their Lordships agreed to read the 
Bill a second time he should propose in 
Committee that it be extended to Ire- 
land, this being in accordance with the 
wish of the Irish Members of the House, 
of Commons. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2.” 
—(The Viscount Enfield.) 


Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2*, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Friday next. 


ARMY—ROYAL LIMERICK MILITIA— 
CASE OF JOHN LEE. 
QUESTION.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK rose to 


call attention to the case of Private John 
Lee of the Royal Limerick County Regi- 
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ment of Militia, who on the 5th of June 
was sentenced to one month’s imprison- 
ment for having applied for and ob- 
tained a night’s lodging and relief in 
the Glin Union Workhouse. The noble 
Earl said, about a fortnight ago he asked 
a Question on the subject, and the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Richmond) said the 
matter was still under investigation. 
The Limerick Militia was called out for 
training on the 17th June. John Lee 
was working in the town of Tralee when 
the notice was published, and he set out 
for Limerick early in the month to join 
the regiment, in which he was a private. 
On the 8rd he slept at Listowel, where 
he paid for his re $P On the night 
of the 4th he reached the borders of the 
county of Limerick, and being unable to 
obtain a lodging, he applied for and 
obtained a night’s lodging and relief in 
the Glin Workhouse. On the morning 
of the 5th he was taken before a justice 
of the peace, and under the provisions of 
an Act passed in the 10th and 11th years 
of the Queen was sentenced to a month’s 
imprisonment in the Limerick County 
Gaol. He disclaimed any personal feeling 
with regard to the magistrate who passed 
that sentence and who was not personally 
known tohim. The interest he took in 
the case was that he had the honour of 
being Colonel of the regiment in which 
the poor man served; and he submitted 
that the Act was intended to apply to 
professional tramps, and not to such 
persons as Lee. The unfortunate man 
died while undergoing his month’s im- 
prisonment, and was buried as a prisoner. 
He begged to ask, Whether, in the opi- 
nion of Her Majesty’s Government, such 
sentence was legal and proper; and, if 
not, what action has been taken or is 
contemplated towards the justice of the 
peace who passed such sentence ? 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, he 
was not prepared at the moment to say 
whether the sentence inflicted in this 
case was a legal and proper one; but 
he could inform the noble Earl as to 
what action was contemplated towards 
the justice of the peace who passed that 
sentence. The whole matter had been 


laid officially by the Irish Government 
before the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 


and was under his considcration. Until 
the Lord Chancellor came to a conclusion 
on the case it would be impossible for 
him to give a more satisfactory answer 
to the inquiry of his noble Friend. 


The Earl of Limerick 
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Tue Eart or LIMERICK regretted 
that the answer was not more satisfac- 
tory. The time that had elapsed since 
the matter was brought under the notice 
of the Irish Government was surely long 
enough for them to have made up their 
minds upon it. 

Tue Duxz or RICHMOND repeated 
that the subject was under the con- 
sideration of the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, whose duties were very im- 
portant and numerous, and it was impos- 
sible to compel him to give an opinion 
upon a case of this sort within a limited 
period. The noble Earl was rather un- 
reasonable in complaining that a decision 
had not been come to before now. 


WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


THe Eart or CARNARVON rose to 
call the attention: of the House to the 
position of certain parts of Her Majesty’s 
Possessions on the West Coast of Africa. 
The noble Earl said: I had intended, 
considering the interest which has been 
felt for some time in the affairs of the 
Gold Coast, to have made a full state- 
ment to the House before the close of 
the Session with regard to the general 
progress of the West African Settle- 
ments ; but, looking to the period of the 
Session at which we have now arrived 
and to one or two other circumstances, I 
do not think this would be necessary at 
the present moment. At the same time, 
I may go so far as to say that affairs on 
the Gold Coast are in a very satisfactory 
state. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
climate has always been, and always 
will be, a permanent cause of difficulty, 
the political and financial condition of 
those Settlements has certainly not stood 
still. The trade has increased—in- 
creased, I may say, beyond my expecta- 
tions. The revenue has greatly enlarged 
itself. When Sir Garnet Wolseley was 
there he estimated the revenue of the 
Gold Coast at.£50,000 a-year. In 1873 
it was £65,000, and last year—1874— 
it had reached £74,000. The revenue 
of Lagos, in 1873, amounted to £30,000 ; 
last year it amounted to £39,300. So 
flourishing, in a financial sense, has that 
Colony become, that it has been in my 
power to repay the Treasury a loan of 
£10,000, which had been advanced at a 
time of greater difficulty than the pre- 
sent. Besides that, in the country itself 
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the process of pacification has gone on 
steniliy: The Ordinances for the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade work smoothly 
and well. Advantage has been taken 
of them in various parts of the country ; 
and the opportunity of emancipation, if 
desired, is within the knowledge and 
reach of every slave throughout the 
country. The main difficulty which 
does exist is one which has existed for 
some time past—the conflict of juris- 
dictions, so to speak, along the West 
Coast of Africa. As the House is well 
aware, the French have stations along 
that coast, and these stations are inter- 
mixed with ours. The result of this, 
very often, is considerable difficulty in 
the political administration, and very 
great loss in all our fiscal arrangements. 
I frankly say that I hope the time may 
come, and come before long. when this 
anomalous state of things may be re- 
moved, and some arrangement may be 
come to with the French Government, 
by which, on fair and even terms, an 
interchange may be made which will en- 
able us to carry out that process of de- 
velopment and improvement which has 
already been so largely effected. I am 
not sorry to have this opportunity of 
saying two words on a matter which has 
created some interest. I allude to the 
excitement in ‘another place”’ arising 
from the telegram in a French paper to 
the effect that negotiations for an ex- 
change of territory not only had been on 
foot, but were concluded. The telegram 
was wholly inaccurate. Negotiations 
have been and are on foot; but these 
negotiations are very far from having 
come to a conclusion. I will frankly say 
it is my wish, and my hope, that before 
any definite conclusion is arrived at, 
Parliament may have a full and ample 
opportunity of expressing its opinion on 
the subject. If there be any apprehen- 
sion on this subject, I can readily give 
an assurance to your Lordships that 
nothing final or conclusive shali be done 
in the matter till the meeting of Parlia- 
ment next year. I can only add further 
that it must not be supposed that the 
proposal which is now before the two 
Governments for negotiations is a pro- 
posal identical with that which formed 
the subject of negotiations in former 
years. In most of its leading features 
it is distinct, and it rests upon new and 
wholly different grounds. As regards 
the interests of a mere handful—for a 
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mere handful it is—of British subjects 
in the colony of Gambia, I can only 
hope, whenever the time comes, that 
those interests will receive every con- 
sideration which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can possibly give to them. They 
are, strictly speaking, a mere handful, 
for I believe the English population 
there does not amount to more than 20 
souls; but, at the same time, whether 
they be many or few, it is the duty of 
Her Majesty’s Government to see that 
they are protected. In saying these few 
words my desire has been to remove any 
misapprehension, if such there should 
be, on the subject which, I think, is one 
of considerable importance. 


MERCHANT SHIPS. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, I rise 
to move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying Her Majesty to give special 
directions that every precaution be taken from 
the Prorogation till the next meeting of Parlia- 
ment to secure the safety of merchant seamen 
who may be employed in merchant ships, which 
may obtain clearance during that period, from 
dangers arising from the want of repair or decay 
of the ships in which they may be engaged as 
crews.” 

For some years it has been asserted that 
very many lives have been lost owing to 
ships being sent to sea in an unsound 
and unseaworthy condition. Now, my 
Lords, I shall not go into the various 
statements that have been made on both 
sides of the question, and which have 
engaged so much of the attention of the 
other House of Parliament, because 
there can no longer be any doubt that, 
to say the least, there is a great deal of 
suspicion with respect to some of the 
vessels which are sent to sea. What I 
wish more particularly to call your Lord- 
ships’ attention to is this—that many 
seamen have been sent to prison for a 
violation of their contract, because they 
refused to sail in vessels in which they 
had taken service. It appears also that 
in many instances it was believed that 
the ships in which those men had refused 
to sail were really in an unsafe state, 
and that seamen would have risked their 
lives by embarking in them. It may be 
that the owners of such ships may some- 
times be not altogether in fault. They 
may be imposed upon occasionally, and 
ships that are registered as A 1 at Lloyd’s 
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may not always be of that valuable cha- 
racter which, generally speaking, I 
believe they are. But whoever may be 
in fault it is hard, when the necessity of 
more vigorous action in the case of un- 
seaworthy ships is now so generally ad- 
mitted, that those seamen should be kept 
in prison for a violation of their con- 
tract. By an alteration in the law which 
will soon become an Act of Parliament, 
the workman who violates his contract 
with his employer will not be sent to 
prison, unless he refuses to pay a money 
penalty and is able to pay it. Recently 
the Home Secretary interfered to dis- 
charge from prison a little girl who had 
been sent there for taking a plant. I 
hope, therefore, he will interfere to dis- 
charge seamen committed under the 
circumstances to which I have referred. 
No doubt the President of the Board of 
Trade, who has the power to stop unsea- 
worthy vessels, will himself see the 
importance of this question, and so do 
away with an evil affecting a most 
valuable body of men who ought to be 
protected with the utmost care, not only 
for their own valuable services, but for 
that of the future Navy of England. 


Coolies in 


Moved that an humble Address. be presented 
to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to give 
special directions that every precaution be taken 
from the prorogation till the next meeting of 
Parliament to secure the safety of merchant 
seamen who may be employed in merchant ships, 
which may obtain clearance during that period, 
from dangers arising from the want of repair or 
decay of the ships in which they may be en- 
gaged as crews.—(The Earl Russell.) 


Tue Duxe or RICHMOND: My 
Lords, I am sure every noble Lord in 
the House will concur in the sentiment 
embodied in the last sentence spoken by 
the noble Earl—that of the paramount 
importance of taking all the measures 
that are practicable for the preservation 
of the lives of the merchant seamen to 
whom this country is so much indebted, 
not only commercially, but also in con- 
nection with the Navy. No one can 
doubt the importance of this subject, 
and no one can be surprised that the 
noble Earl should have brought it under 
the consideration of your Lordships’ 
House. But I trust the noble Earl will 
be satisfied with having called attention 
to the subject, and will not press his 
Motion, because it appears unnecessary 
to give any special instructions on the 
subject with respect to the want of repair 
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in ships in which seamen have engaged 
to sail, because, as the noble Earl has 
himself said, the President of the Board 
of Trade has power already to stop 
sailors going to sea in unseaworthy 
ships; and, in the next place, the sub- 
ject is one of such paramount importance 
that the Government have introduced a 
Bill dealing with it, which measure is 
still under discussion in the other House 
of Parliament. I do not think it would 
be convenient at this moment to discuss 
the provisions of that measure. We 
hope that it will reach this House very 
shortly, when your Lordships will have 
an ee, of discussing clauses in- 
tended to provide against the evils which 
all of us deprecate quite as strongly as 
the noble Earl who has brought forward 
this Motion. 

Eart RUSSELL: If the noble Duke 
will give me the assurance that the 
matter will have the close attention of 
the Government during the Recess I 
shall be happy to withdraw the Motion. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND: I can 
have no hesitation in giving the as- 
surance required by the noble Earl. The 
subject is one of such importance that it 
now occupies the attention of the Go- 
vernment, and will not cease to occupy 
their attention during the whole of the 
Recess. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


Jamaica. 


COOLIES IN JAMAICA.—QUESTION. 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that in putting the Question of 
which he had given Notice, there were 
many considerations of which he might 
remind his noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and which might 
induce him not to give his sanction to 
any increased expenditure out of the 
colonial taxation for the importation of 
Coolies ; but not to take up the time of 
the House, he would limit himself to 
entreating his noble Friend, in case any 
request should be made for an increased 
grant for the importation of Coolies, to 
give the same answer that he would give 
if a deputation of agriculturists were to 
wait upon hin—let them suppose from 
Cheshire—to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for a grant from the Consolidated 
Fund to assist them to import Irish 
mowers and reapers for the harvest. He 
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begged to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, If there has been any pro- 
posal from Jamaica to increase the pro- 
portion paid by the Island Exchequer 
for the importation of Coolies since that 
proportion was fixed during the ad- 
ministration of the Government by Sir 
J. P. Grant; and he begged to move for— 
A Return of the number of Coolies im- 
ported in 1873 and 1874 into the colonies 
of Mauritius, Trinidad, Jamaica, and 
British Guiana ; showing their total cost 
in each Colony, and the proportion of 
such cost which is defrayed from the 
colonial resources. 

Toe Eart or CARNARVON said, 
that so far as the Return, for which the 
noble Lord moved was concerned, he 
thought there would be no difficulty in 
giving it; but it would be necessary to 
apply to the Governors of the various 
Colonies, who would, no doubt, furnish 
the information which the noble Lord 
desired. The Question with which the 
noble Lord had prefaced his Motion was 
rather a difficult one to answer. It must 
be stated, touching cursorily upon this 
question, that it would be very unfair 
not to point out that Jamaica was placed 
in a different position from the other two 
great sugar-growing colonies of Trinidad 
and British Guiana. The prosperity of 
the sugar-making colonies depended 
upon the importation of labour, and in 
both of them the expenses of obtaining 
it were borne by the general revenue of 
the Colony, but in Jamaica no assistance 
was given from the public purse for this 
particular purpose. The difference was 
therefore considerable; the ground of 
that difference being the maintenance of 
labour. But whereas sugar was the 
staple industry or product, so to speak, 
of British Guiana and Trinidad, in 
Jamaica there were other interests on 
which the prosperity of the Colony more 
or less depended; consequently it had 
not been thought necessary that the 
State should make to the planters in 
Jamaica contributions of public money 
which had been made to those of Trinidad 
and British Guiana. He would not stop 
to discuss how far it was a sound or un- 
sound principle, but to point out simply 
the difference that existed between these 
Colonies. When, however, it was stated 
there had been no change in favour of 
the planters he could not quite subscribe 
to that doctrine. Up to 1873 the total 
expenses of the emigration of the Coolies 
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fell upon the planters of Jamaica, but in 
that year a change was made. It was 
proposed that one-third of the cost 
should be defrayed by the general re- 
venue of the Island, but that the Home 
Government refused, and the planters 
were met in this way—that where the 
back passage was not claimed by the 
Coolies, the money was paid to them as 
bounty for the purpose of inducing them 
to settle in the Island, and it was after- 
wards proposed that the public purse 
should relieve the burden of the planter 
to the extent of that bounty, but not upon 
the ground of inducing immigrants to 
come. In 1874 two proposals were 
made. The first, which was retrospec- 
tive, was agreed to; but the second was 
so unreasonable a proposal—that the 
whole of the expenses of immigration 
should be thrown upon the general re- 
venue—that it was declined, and at this 
moment the condition of the Jamaica 
planters was ashe had described. This 
was much too large a question to be dis- 
cussed at the end of the Session and in 
such a thin House; and he would only 
say that he was quite sensible of the 
great difficulties which the West India 
planters had to deal with. They had not 
only to contend against a great dearness 
of labour, but also with the cheapness of 
sugar. The French Convention had re- 
cently come to an end; but it would, 
perhaps, be kept in force till March next. 
The season had been bad, and there had 
been peculiar depression in the Island, 
and any assistance that the Government 
could render must be what was reason- 
able under the circumstances. The im- 
migration of the Coolie would be of great 
advantage to him, provided he could be 
properly protected, and receive a fair re- 
muneration for his labour by allowing 
him to leave a country that was over- 
populated and pauperized for a country 
where he would be able to obtain labour. 
The question was, however, one of great 
difficulty. He was now in communica- 
tion with his noble Friend the Secretary 
of State for India, and his noble Friend 
was in communication with the Indian 
Government on the matter. Whatever 
was possible to be done in reference to 
the commercial interests of the colonies it 
would be their duty todo. He believed 
also that it would be for the interest of 
the Coolies that a fair and reasonable 
solution of the question should be ar- 
rived at, 
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Address for Return of the number of Ooolies 
imported in 1873 and 1874 into the colonies of 
Mauritius, Trinidad, Jamaica, and British 
Guiana ; showing their total cost in each colony 
and the proportion of such cost which is de- 
frayed from the colonial resources.—(Zhe Lord 
Stanley of Alderley.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six 
o'clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 3rd August, 1875. 


MINUTES. ]|—Surriry—considered in Committee 
—Navy Estimates—Crvi1 Service Estimates 
—Committee—r.P. 

Pustic Buus—First Reading—Department of 
Science and Art * [283]; Foreign Jurisdic- 
tion * [284]. 

Second Reading—National School Teachers Resi- 
dences (Ireland) * [279]. 

Committee — Report — National School Teachers 

Treland) * [223]; Statute Law Revision * 
278 


Considered as amended—East India Home Go- 
vernment (Appointments) * [272]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Chimney 
Sweepers * [208]; Sanitary Law (Dublin) 
Amendment * P88}, and passed. 


Third Reading—Expiring Laws Continuance * 


[262]; Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1867, 
Amendment * [230]; Local Government 
Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(Abingdon, Barnsley, &c.) * [271]; Local Go- 
vernment Board’s Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (Leyton, &c.) * [261], and passed. 


NAVY—THE DIRECTOR GENERAL OF 
THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FORSYTH asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether the 
Director General of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Navy was reappointed for a 
fixed or for an indefinite term; and, if 
for a fixed term, when that term will 
expire ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, that he 
was appointed for a fixed term, and 
that would expire on the 16th of April, 
1879. 


COPYRIGHT—ISSUE OF A ROYAL COM- 
MISSION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. EDWARD JENKINS asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther he will be prepared to announce to 
the House, before the end of the Ses- 
sion, the time and terms of the ap- 
pointment of the Royal Commission on 
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the subject of Copyright, of which notice 
has been given by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, and the names of the 
persons who are to compose the Oom- 
mission ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
it is the intention of the Government to 
take Hor Majesty’s pleasure as to issuing 
a Royal Commission on the whole ques- 
tion of copyright, and as soon as such 
Commission may be issued I will imme- 
diately give information of the terms of 
appointment and the members of the 
Commission. I hope it will be before 
the end of the Session. 


METROPOLIS — EXPLOSION IN THE 
REGENT’S PARK—MACCLESFIELD 
BRIDGE.—QUESTION. 


Sm THOMAS CHAMBERS asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther any steps have yet been taken to 
restore the Bridge over the Regent’s 
Canal destroyed by the explosion in 
October last ? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX, in reply, 
said, that since the explosion of gun- 
powder had taken place on the Regent’s 
Canal the attention of his Department had 
been directed to the subject. Nothing, 
however, could be done until it was as- 
certained who were the parties liable 
for the damage. The recent legal de- 
cision settled that point, and the works 
were now going on as rapidly as possible. 


WEST AFRICA—ALLEGED TRANSFER 
OF TERRITORY—THE GAMBIA 
SETTLEMENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether, in accordance 
with the statement of Lord Granville 
upon the 15th July 1870, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s then Government had informed 
the French Government that no transfer 
of the British territory at the Gambia 
‘could be completed without the sanc- 
tion of Parliament,”” Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Government will undertake that 
the country shall be committed to no 
such transfer until Parliament has had 
an opportunity of expressing its opinion 
upon the subject ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, no final 
action will be taken in this matter until 
ample opportunity has been afforded to 
Parliament for an expression of its 
opinion. 
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THE TICHBORNE CASE.—QUESTION. 


Dr. KENEALY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he has, in pursuance of the 
promise given on the 25th of June last, 
caused inquiry to be made as to whether 
Mina Jury, who has been twice con- 
victed of felonies in this country, is the 
same person as Mercivina Caulfield, who 
was sentenced in 1847 to seven years 
transportation for a felony committed in 
Dublin ; whether the police authorities 
in Scotland Yard were aware of that 
fact at the time the said Mina Jury ap- 

eared as a witness for the Crown in the 

ichborne prosecution; whether it is 
true, as she stated at Knutsford Ses- 
sions in July 1875, that the Treasury 
owed her £1,189; and, if not, whether 
the Treasury owes her any sum, and if 
so, what sum; and, whether he will 
state by whom the said Mina Jury was 
first discovered as a witness in Hobart 
Town, by whom she was there first ex- 
amined, and who first gave information 
about her to the prosecution or to the 
Treasury ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS had to say, 
in reply to the hon. Member for Stoke- 
upon-Trent, that, as he promised, he did 
make inquiries into the case of Mina 
Jury. A person was sent over to Dublin, 
and on searching the criminal records it 
was found that on the 27th of June, 
1847, a woman named Mercivina Caul- 
field, aged 19, was tried before Baron 
Lefroy for felony and sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation, and that she sailed 
on the 24th January, 1848, in the John 
Calvin, Captain John Davidson, to 
Hobart Town. That was the only official 
record in Ireland, and there were no 
documents to show what became of the 
woman after her arrival in the colony, 
and no person could be found to identify 
Mrs. Mina Jury as the same woman, 
Mrs. Jury herself had been seen in Knuts- 
ford Gaol, and she entirely denied that 
she was the same person. With respect 
to the second part of the Question, the 
police authorities in Scotland Yard were 
not aware of the fact the hon. Member 
alluded’ to at the time Mina Jury was 
examined as a witness in the Tichborne 
ease. As to the sum of £1,189, the only 
answer the Treasury gave was that they 
owe her nothing whatever, anddonoteven 
know who she is. As to the last part of 
the Question, about her being examined 
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in Hobart Town, he could only state that 
when examined before the Commission 
sent out in the case of ‘ Tichborne ». 
Lushington and others,” the Treasury 
received their information by reading 
the evidence given on that occasion. 

Dr. KENEALY gave Notice that as 
the Answer, especially to the last para- 
graph, was not satisfactory, he should 
bring the’subject again before the House. 


THE MASTER OF THE ROLLS—CASE 
OF MAY »v. O’NEILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O'CONNOR POWER asked Mr. 
Solicitor General, Whether his attention 
has been directed to the proceedings 
before the Master of the Rolls on Thurs- 
day the 29th July 1875, at the Rolls 
Court, Chancery Lane, London, in a suit 
of May v. O’Neill, on an application by 
motion to restrain the defendant from 
practising his profession of attorney and 
solicitor in London and Middlesex, and 
to the observations of the Master of the 
Rolls in that case ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL, in re- 
ply, said, his attention, had been directed 
by Mr. O’Neill himself to the subject, by 
sending him a newspaper containing a 
report of the observations made by the 
Master of the Rolls. It appeared the 
Master of the Rolls inquired, in hearing 
the case of May v. O’Neill, if the de- 
fendant was an Irishman; but why he 
made that inquiry he (the Solicitor Ge- 
neral) could not tell. The Master of the 
Rolls was of opinion Mr. O’Neill had no 
case, and as far as he (the Solicitor 
General) could ascertain the facts, he 
entirely concurred with him. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


NAVY— TRAINING OF CADETS— 
COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 


RESOLUTION, 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE rose to call 
attention to the Departmental Report 
on the Training of Cadets for the Navy 
and to the proposed abandonment of the 
principle of competitive examinations on 
the entry of Cadets; and to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
abandonment of the principle of limited compe-~ 
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tition in the appointment of Cadets to the Naval 
Service is inexpedient.” 


The hon. Gentleman said, important as 
the subject of the entry of cadets for 
the Naval Service had always been, it 
was more so now than ever, because 
with the advance of science and the ever 
increasing complications of our ships, 
guns, and torpedoes, more and more 
demands were constantly made on the 
mental resources of our officers, and 
scientific requirements of no mean order 
were now demanded of them. Another 
reason why they should pay more at- 
tention to the subject was that they 
now entered no more cadets than were 
really required for the reduced number 
of officers. When they had more offi- 
cers than they could employ it was 
easy to resort to a system of weeding 
—the incompetent and inefficient were 
either not employed, or not promoted ; 
but now that the number of officers was 
greatly reduced, and they had no more 
than they required, the old process of se- 
lection was no longer possible to the same 
extent. For 10 years before 1869 the 
average entry of cadets was 170 per 
annum ; but since that year the average 
had been 80, and it was now admitted 
that that number would be sufficient. 
Therefore, it was of more importance 
now than formerly to secure a certain 
amount of knowledge and intelligence 
on the part of the cadets. When the 
right hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers) reduced thenumber of entries in 
1869, he made another important change; 
he introduced the principle of competi- 
tion in a limited and guarded manner. 
Up to that time entry had been obtained 
by nomination limited by a test exami- 
nation; but his right hon. Friend al- 
lowed nominations to be made for twice 
the number of vacancies; the candidates 
were allowed to compete with one an- 
other, and half of them were finally 
nominated to cadetships. He made this 
change for two reasons. The test exa- 
mination had broken down, and it was 
found that a considerable number of 
very ignorant boys succeeded in getting 
into the Service. He had the authority 
of his right hon. Friend for saying that 
the late Mr. Corry frequently complained 
to him of the number of dunces who 
were to be found in the lower branches 
of the Service. Dr. Woolley, the late 
Director of Naval Education, gave testi- 
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mony to the same effect before the Com- 
mittee. He said— 


“T am aware, from what I heard at the Admi- 

ralty, that there were continual complaints made 
that the boys did not come from the Britannia 
in a satisfactory state of knowledge. Under 
the old system it was felt that a great many 
boys were admitted with an insufficient know- 
ledge, and were, many of them, ultimately dis- 
charged.” 
On making these changes his right hon. 
Friend appointed a Committee to advise 
as to the Pest course of study to be pur- 
sued by the cadets while on board the 
Britannia. The Committee consisted of 
Dr. Barry, Principal of King’s College, 
and formerly Head Master of Chelten- 
ham School; Dr. Butler, Head Master 
of Harrow; Professor Main, the then 
head of the Naval College at Ports- 
mouth; Admiral Powell, Dr. Woolley, 
and Mr. Inskip. He ventured to think 
that a stronger Committee could not 
have been appointed. The Committee, 
after careful consideration, reported in 
favour of a technical and professorial 
education, as opposed to a classical 
education. In their Report, which was 
now in the hands of hon. Members, was 
the following passage :— 


“We are of opinion that the course of the 
Britannia should include ‘ Mathematics and Na- 
vigation, French and English, Geography, His- 
tory, Drawing, and Physical Science.’ The 
claims of Latin for recognition we have re- 
jected, on the ground that considering the youth 
of the cadets, and the shortness of time which 
would be available for its study after other 

mount demands had been satisfied, it would 
be hopeless to look for such progress as would 
be marked by appreciable results, and interest 
the cadets in its pursuit.” 


The condemnation of Latin by such 
authorities as Dr. Butler and Dr. Barry 
was very significant and remarkable. 
He would here mention that the cadets 
were entered at the age of 13. They 
spent two years on board the Britannia. 
They then went to sea for five years. 
At the age of 20 they returned for six 
months’ study at Greenwich before pass- 
ing an examination for the rank of ‘‘ sub- 
lieutenant.”’ Although there were Naval 
Instructors on board the larger ships, 
yet the time which could be given for 
instruction was very limited, seldom ex- 
ceeding two hours a-day, and it was 
admitted that midshipmen scarcely kept 
up the knowledge which they had ac- 
quired on board the Britannia. Sir 
Astley Cooper Key said on this point— 
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“ At present the officers at Greenwich do not 
show op i of having kept up their knowledge 
in the four or five years between leaving the 
Britannia and coming to Greenwich; they natu- 
rally lose a great deal, especially in ebra, 
Trigonometry, and Geometry.” 


The education, therefore, of these officers 
practically ceased at the age of 15, and 
after that they were engaged in the 
purely professional training on board 
ship. It was all the more important, 
therefore, that we should secure the 
most intelligent boys for the Service, and 
that we should make the best use of the 
very short time at their disposal for edu- 
cation. Such was the system which was 
in force up till a year ago. In the course 
of the past year, however, fear appeared 
to have been engendered in the minds of 
the present First Lord of the Admiralty 
and the members of his Board that the 
education of the cadets in the Britannia 
was being overstrained, and that their 
health was deteriorated. He believed 
it was no secret now that this was due 
to the error of a surgeon on board the 
Britannia, who filled up a Return in such 
away that it appeared that the boys had 
not gained in weight during a year. 
However that might be, the Admiralty 
appointed a Committee to inquire into 
the matter. The inquiry appeared to 
have been limited in the first instance to 
the question whether the condition of the 
Britannia and the course of study were 
favourable to the physique of the cadets, 
and it was only as an afterthought that 
they were directed to report upon the 
more important question of the entry of 
the cadets. He could not but think 
that if this had been originally contem- 
plated, the Committee would have been 
differently constituted ; for, with all re- 
spect to the gentlemen who formed it, 
he thought it did not at all compare in 
weight or authority with the previous 
Committee which he had already named. 
The Committee consisted of three naval 
officers—Admiral Rice and two captains 
—two medical gentlemen, Mr. Osborne 
Gordon, formerly tutor at Christ Church, 
and Mr. Morgan, a Fellow of Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; but there was no one 
on the Committee with any experience 
whatever in the education of boys, or 
with any knowledge of our great public 
schools, or with any experience of com- 
petition. On the main point, the health 
and physique of the boys, the Report of 
the Gommittes was very satisfactory. 
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They found the boys were fully up to 
the average of the best public schools in 
point of weight and height; their health 
was good ; they excelled in cricket and 
boating, and the only defect was that a 
certain portion of the cadets had a some- 
what pale and jaded appearance. This 
might have been due either to the re- 
laxingel imate of Dartmouth, or to the 
conditions of life on board the Britannia, 
where, as the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty had stated, a somewhat severecourse 
of study was combined with the strict 
discipline, which was essential to a ship 
of war, and which might be too strict for 
boys at a young age. The Committee 
made, as principal recommendations: 
—1, the substitution of a College on 
shore for the Britannia training ship; 
2, the extension of the course of educa- 
tion for three years, interspersed by two 
short cruises in a training ship; 3, the 
discontinuance of instruction in gram- 
mar, literature, history, physical geo- 
graphy, ‘and physics, and the introduc- 
tion of Latin in their place; 4, the sub- 
stitution of pure nomination, with a test 
examination, for the competitive sys- 
tem. With respect to the first two re- 
commendations, he had nothing to say. 
He thought the Government had been 
wise in substituting a College on shore 
for the Britannia. He also thought it 
was wise to extend the training of cadets 
to the age of 16 before they were sent 
on board the training ships. With re- 
spect, however, to the physical science 
and history, he could not but consider 
that it was very unwise, and he re- 
gretted to learn that the Admiralty 
had already carried it out. Without, 
for a moment, undervaluing Latin for 
the education of boys who could be kept 
at school till the age of 17 or 18, or who 
were to go to the Universities, he 
thought that for boys who were prac- 
tically to finish their education at the 
age of 15 or 16, it was very useless and 
a great waste of time; useless, because 
the boys could not learn enough of it 
consistently with other work which was 
absolutely necessary for naval officers ; 
and a waste of time, because it replaced 
other studies of paramount importance. 
It seemed to him that the reasons given 
by Dr. Barry and Dr. Butler against the 
introduction of Latin were conclusive. 
Among the reasons given by the more 
recent Committee in favour of Latin was 
one so infinitely absurd, that it seemed 
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more like a joke than a serious argu- 
ment. The Committee said that the 
boys, by learning Latin, would be able to 
obtain some insight into ancient history 
and mythology, which all boys took an 
interest in, and with which most gentle- 
men were supposed to be acquainted. The 
boys were therefore to give up modern 
history and learn ancient history. They 
were to give up physics and physical 
geography in order to study the loves 
of the mythical gods and goddesses. 
Could anything be more absurd? It 
brought to his mind a saying of the 
late Archbishop Whateley, that he had 
only been saved by the deficiency of 
his memory from being ruined by his 
education. The recommendation was 
utterly unsupported by any evidence 
before the Committee; and no witness 
had even been asked a question on this 
subject. The last and most important 
recommendation was that against com- 
petititive examination on entry. The 
ground given for this was that the ex- 
amination and the previous cramming 
had proved to be hurtful to the health 
of the boys, that it deteriorated their 
physique, and that the principle of com- 
petition, when applied to young boys, 
was a mischievous and fallacious test. 
Well, then, what they had really to 
consider was, was it true that the 
health of the boys was deteriorated 
by that system? If that point could 
be established it would certainly be a 
great argument against competition. 
But he found, on turning to the evidence 
adduced before the Committee, that 
there was nothing whatever to support 
that conclusion. On the contrary, the 
evidence was totally opposed to such a 
deduction. Four doctors connected with 
the Britannia gave evidence as to the 
state of health of the boys on entry; 
three of them said that they could dis- 
cover no damage whatever resulting 
from the previous studies of the boys. 
The most important of these witnesses 
was Dr. Dalby, who had been five years 
in charge of the sick quarters of the 
Britannia, two of which had been before 
the introduction of competition. On 
being asked whether the boys gave him 
the idea of having been mentally over- 
tasked when they first came on board, 
said — ‘‘I never observed that.” Dr. 
Holman, who had been two years on 
board the Britannia, and on the new 
system, said— 
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“The boys are very hooking indeed ; no cases 
that come into hospital can be traced to over. 
work, either mental or physical. They are up 
to the full standard of health.” 

On being asked whether they had the 
appearance of having been at some time 
or other overworked, he said—‘‘ Not at 
all.”” Mr. De Meric, one of the present 
surgeons of the Britannia, was asked— 


“On the first entry of the boys here, have 
you observed them at all narrowly ?—Yes,” 

“Do they show signs of hard work—mental 
work, I mean ?—I should say not.” 

“Have you observed, especially when they 

first came, a careworn look about them, as if 
they had been subjected to very hard mental 
work ?—I have not noticed it.” 
Captain Foley, who had been in com- 
mand of the Britannia for three years, 
and to whose care it owed so much, 
gave this testimony— 

“ Are you satisfied with the physical condition 
of life on board the Britannia *—I do not think 
they could be better.” 

“Do you think the physical condition of the 
boys as good as that of the Eton boys ?—I think 
it is.” 

“Did you ever observe the boys, when they 
first came here, showing signs of being over- 
worked ? — Not when they first came here: 
but, during the passing-out term, I have ob- 
served the boys who have been anxious to work 
up for the first class over doit. They strain 
their heads more than I could wish.” 

Dr. Woolley, on being asked whether 
he was well satisfied with the appear- 


ance of the boys, said— 


“T always was. I never had any reason to 
form an adverse Foes I heard no complaint 
of the physique of the boys while on board.” 


Admiral Ryder, who had had great ex- 
perience on this subject, said— 


“T have not been able to trace any injury to 
the boys’ constitutions, and therefore I cannot 
imagine they are overworked.” 


They had also the well-ascertained fact, 
as shown in a diagram given in the Re- 
port, that the boys on entry were on the 
average both taller and heavier than 
the average boys of the same age at the 
four principal public schools—they were 
1} inches taller and about 10 1b heavier, 
and they maintained this superiority 
while on board. Against all this evi- 
dence they had the evidence of one of 
the two Naval Instructors, who thought 
that a certain proportion of the boys 
went on board overworked, and of the 
Staff Commander, who thought some of 
the boys were weak when they entered ; 
and of Dr. Connolly, one of the four 
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doctors who having been less than a 
year on board gave this opinion— 

“Will you state to the Committee whether 
the boys, when they first come on board, show 
any sign of having been overworked before they 
come ? — Some few of them look a little pale 
and delicate when they come.” 

“When you say ‘some,’ do you mean many? 
—Perhaps 10 or 15 per cent of them.” 


Atmost, therefore, some 10 percentlooked 
alittle pale and delicate; a proportion, he 
presumed, differing little from any ordi- 
nary school. The other evidence given was 
purely theoretical, that of two naval offi- 
cers who objected to competition, and that 
of Dr. Schmitz, the head of the Inter- 
national School at Isleworth, who had no 
experience whatever of competition, but 
who said that in Germany the principle 
was objected to. One would suppose that 
before condemning the principle of com- 
petition the Committee would have made 
inquiries, not of the International School 
at Isleworth, but of some of our great 
foundations where competition had been 
the rule for some years past. Not one 
single witness, however, had been called 
from any one of our great public schools. 
He need hardly remind the House how 
greatly the principle of competition had 
been extended of late years for boys. 
With the single exception of Christ’s 
Hospital, almost all our great schools 
had thrown open their foundations to 
competition within the last few years. 
Eton led the way in 1844; Winchester 
followed in 1854; and the same course 
was recommended by the Public Schools 
Commission of 1864 to the other great 
schools ; and since then, under the En- 
dowed Schools Act, open competition 
had been adopted by many other middle- 
class foundations, such as that of King 
Edward’s School, at Birmingham. He 
had himself made many inquiries as to 
the result of competition at these schools, 
and could confidently say that it was 
most satisfactory, and completely dis- 
gp the conclusions of the Committee. 

e must first, however, quote from 
the evidence before the Public Schools 
Commission in 1864. Dr. Moberly used 
this striking language with reference to 
open competition at Winchester— 


“ Let me offer my testimony without reserve. 
The a elections have been excellently suc- 
cessful. In point of ability, good conduct, and 
general promise we have lost nothing and we 
have gained much; we do not know what it is 
to have a thoroughly stupid boy.” 
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And he spoke later of the ‘‘ unmixedly 
beneficial change.” Dr. Goodford, speak- 
ing of Eton, said— 

“The first and most marked effect of opening 
our foundation to competition has been that it 
has raised intellectually the standard of the boys 
in College, and through that morally their posi- 
tion in the school. The leaven of steadiness and 
diligence which they impart to the rest of the 
school is most valuable to us.” 


He would only add to this, one of many 
statements he had received from Mr. 
Browning, a master of Eton, who 
wrote specially with reference to the 
physique of boys who obtained scholar- 
ships at Eton— 

“ A considerable number of boys of 13 and 
under are subject to a very severe competition 
for entrance into College at Eton. Broadly 
speaking, no bad effects are observable from the 
pressure thus put upon them.” 


Dr. Vardy, the Master of the great 
Free School at Birmingham, wrote that 
since 1872 there had been 1,203 vandi- 
dates, and 450 had been successful, of 
an average age of 10°26 years. He 
added— 


“T know no single instance in which a suc- 
cessful boy has suffered at all in health or other- 
wise from exertions made in preparing for the 
competition; but it should be observed that, in 
all its subjects, the examination is general; no 
special portion of any subject is prescribed, and 
a et special preparation is impossible.” 


This opinion of Dr. Vardy led to the 
last point he would have to deal with, 
that of ‘ cramming,” as to which a 
good deal of nonsense was talked. 


‘‘Cram’’ was of two kinds—one the 
attempt to stuff a boy’s mind with just 
that amount of knowledge which might 
be thought sufficient for the purpose of 
the examination and which a careful 
investigation of previous examinations 
showed would be useful. The other was 
the brushing up of the intending candi- 
dates in those subjects which were often 
neglected at school—such as spelling 
and arithmetic. The first kind of ‘‘cram” 
was, no doubt, most objectionable ; but 
it might easily be provided against by 
the Examiners. If the examination was 
well conducted, nothing waseasier than to 
detect ‘‘cram,” and he was informed by 
those most experienced, that this could 
be best done, not by setting difficult 
questions, but by setting easy ones. The 
simpler and easier the papers were, the 
more easy it was to select the industrious 
and intelligent boys from their competi- 
tors. As regarded the second kind of 
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“cram,” so long as boys were badly 
grounded at home or at school in spelling 
and arithmetic, so long would parents be 
induced to send their boys for special 

reparation to professional crammers ; 

ut all the evidence showed that this 
was quite unnecessary in the case of any 
boy who had been well brought up at 
home, and who was industrious at school. 
But “cram” could not be got rid of by 
substituting a test examination for a com- 
petitive examination. The worst features 
of ‘‘cram” came out in a test examina- 
tion. If a competitive examination was 
well conducted, the efforts of the crammer 
could not succeed in placing an ignorant 
or stupid boy over a clever boy; but he 
easily succeeded ingstuffing an ignorant 
boy with sufficient knowledge to pass a 
test examination. The evils of “‘ cram” 
were far worse before the adoption of 
competition and under the system of 
pure nomination with a test examination. 
Onthispoint, he would quote Dr. Woolley, 
who said— 
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“The system of cramming sprang up long 
before the competitive examination came into 
force. I should say that the crammers flourished 
more then. The supposed necessity was felt 
quite as much before there was any competition 
as it has been since.” 


They would, therefore, not put an 
end to cramming by returning to pure 
nomination, but would succeed in ob- 
taining a number of very stupid boys, 
and, looking to the extent to which 
competition barred the entry to so many 
other professions, he feared they might 
expect that in those families fortu- 
nate enough to obtain a nomination 
for the Navy, the stupid boy of the 
family would be reserved for the Navy, 
if, indeed, there were not a family living. 
In conclusion, he would remind the 
House that the change to competition 
was deliberately adopted only six years 
ago. It was adopted in a guarded man- 
ner. In his opinion, it might wisely 
have been thrown open still more widely. 
It was now abandoned before time had 
elapsed really to test its results, as none 
of the boys had yet passed their lieute- 
nant’s examination. It was condemned 
upon evidence which in no way sup- 
ported the conclusion, and without any 
evidence from our great public schools. 
The change had been hailed in many 
quarters.as indicative of an intention to 
abandon generally the competitive sys- 
tem, and to restore patronage with all 
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its evils in all branches of the Service: 
He had felt it his duty, therefore, in the 
interest of the Naval Service, and in the 
interest of the public service, to challenge 
the action of the Government, and he 
hoped the House would support him in 
the Motion which he now made. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the abandonment 
of the principle of limited competition in the 
appointment of Cadets to the Naval Service is 
inexpedient,”’—(Mr. Shaw Lefevre,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. HUNT said, no one could com- 
plain of this subject being brought under 
the notice of the House, for it was one 
of considerable importance, and as the 
hon. Member said the evidence failed to 
support the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee he must call attention to that evi- 
dence in some detail. It was perfectly 
certain that the system of limited com- 
petition was an exceedingly good thing 
for the individual who happened to be 
at the head of the Admiralty for the 
time being, because it enabled him to 
oblige twice as many persons as he could 
have done under the system of nomina- 
tion, and it saved him the trouble of as- 
certaining which of the candidates were 
duly qualified for appointments. The 
question for decision, however, was, was 
the system good for the boys, because 
if it was not good for them it could not 
be good for the Service? The deduc- 
tion that the hon. Member had drawn 
that because the Government were about 
to abolish competitive examination for 
boys that, therefore, they were about to 
abolish competitive examination from the 
Service altogether, was not well founded 
—because he drew a wide distinction be- 
tween a competitive examination for boys 
between 12 and 13 and one for those 
who were considerably older. They had 
been told by the hon. Member that by 
adopting the course proposed, the Go- 
vernment would be introducing a num- 
ber of ignorant boys into the Service; 
but he thought that the terms “igno- 
rant”? and ‘learned’? were scarcely 
applicable with reference to boys of this 
early age. He supposed that boys of 12 
were generally ignorant. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the hon. 
Member had intended to use the word 
“stupid,” and not “ignorant.” 
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Mr. HUNT: Did competition subject 
the boys to an improper strain at a very 
early period of life? It must be re- 
membered that boys of 12 and 13 were, 
as a rule, incapable of getting up sub- 
jects for themselves, and had to be sub- 
jected to the constant supervision of their 
teachers. It was a wholly different thing 
to test the industry of boys at a later 
period, when they could be trusted to 
study without the personal attention of 
their tutors. There could be no doubt 
that the system of competition gave a 
great advantage to the sons of wealthy 
parents, who were able to obtain for 
them the most expensive instruction. 
That was a matter that had been wholly 
overlooked by the hon. Member opposite. 
The hon. Gentleman’s comparatively dis- 
paraging remarks respecting the compo- 
sition of the Committee were wholly un- 
founded, for it was a most excellent 
Committee. It was composed of three 
naval officers, of two medical men, and 
of two distinguished University men. 
That Committee had gone into the ques- 
tion with great care, and they had ex- 
pressed their entire disapproval of the 
system of competitive examination for 
boys of this age, on the ground that it 
was most hurtful to them, as well as 
being injurious to the Service. The in- 
jury the system did to the boys was not 
only physical, but mental, and they were 
enabled to pass their examination merely 
by a system of cramming. Having ac- 
quired a superficial habit of study, they 
found it difficult afterwards to escape 
from it. ‘The hon. Member had alluded 
to the system of competition which was 
practised in our public schools; but the 
appearance of the boys who had entered 
the most famous of our public schools 
by competition in no way supported the 
hon. Member’s view. On the whole, the 
Committee had recommended that the 
Government should revert to the system 
that was in force before 1869, when all 
that was required of the boys was that 
they should be able to pass a reasonable 
examination in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, Latin, and certain other branches 
of study. The hon. Gentleman argued 
that there was no evidence to support 
that recommendation, and he laid stress 
upon the testimony of Dr. Holman, who 
himself told the Committee that as he 
did not see the boys when they joined, 
his evidence would be of no value what- 
ever. Mr. Johnson, who had been 11 
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years in the Britannia, stated that the 
appearance of many of the cadets when 
they first entered indicated that they had 
been subjected to a mental overstrain. 
Some of them seemed to be quite worn 
out, and took nearly a year to recover, 
while others broke down altogether and 
had to be discharged. The Committee 
examined several of the cadets them- 
selves. Their names were not given, 
but Cadet ‘“‘A” said he passed eighth 
in the competition, and had been study- 
ing during the previous six months 104 
hours a-day. He detailed the subjects 
in which he was examined and did not 
recollect much about some of them; was 
very weak after the examination, but 
went to Cheltenham gor a change, and 
was now “all right.” Cadet ‘‘B,” who 
passed second, after two years’ prepara- 
tion and working 103 hours a-day, during 
the last six months was ‘‘ seedy’ while 
working up at school, and could not eat. 
Then Cadet ‘‘C” was none the worse 
for the examination ; and Cadet ‘‘D,” 
who had been ill for a fortnight after- 
wards said, he ‘‘ was well now, but 
wished he had never crammed.” The 
hon. Gentleman said they were not to 
attach great weight to the evidence of 
naval officers on this point; but he (Mr. 
Hunt) considered it to be very valuable. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE explained 
that he said the evidence of the officers 
was of a theoretical character. 

Mr. HUNT remarked that, at all 
events, the evidence he had read was 
not theoretical, being the testimony of 
the victims of this system. Sir Cooper 
Key, the head of Greenwich College, 
disapproved of competition for boys so 
young, as did Captain Brandreth ; 
whereas, Dr. Woolley, who was a party 
to the original Report, and Mr. Little- 
john, a naval instructor, were in favour 
of it. They were often told, however, 
that they should attend to the opinions 
of foreigners, and Dr. Schmitz, examiner 
in Classics and History at the London 
University, said a system which involved 
cramming during 12 months of 9 hours 
a-day would not be tolerated in any other 
country, adding—in England we were 
in a fair way to destroy the mental, 
powers of our young people by the strain 
of these competitions too early in life. 
It was evident that there was a good 
foundation for the recommendation of 
the Committee. He believed a proper 
test examination would eliminate those 
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stupid boys whom it was not desirable 
to have, and he should also expect to 
have them weeded out by a report upon 
their qualifications and abilities. It was 
impossible by competitive examinations 
to gauge the aptitude of any number of 
boys for the Service; but after they had 
been in the Britannia or the College, if 
one should be built, for a certain period, 
it was desirable that a report should be 
made as to whether they were likely to 
make good officers. If that course were 
adopted he had no doubt they would 
get rid of all those boys who might be 
physically or mentally unfit for the Ser- 
vice. At the time when the Committee 
nominated by the right hon. Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) made its 
Report there was no such examination 
at Greenwich as had been referred to. 
If, then, they weeded out the boys unfit 
for the Service at the end of the first 
year, and if, again, they weeded out those 
who showed a deficiency in ability or in- 
dustry in the examinations at Greenwich 
College, he thought they would do every- 
thing needful to secure a competent body 
of officers for the Navy. He could assure 
the House that it would be of the greatest 
advantage to himself personally to return 
to the system of limited competition ; but 
they had adopted the recommendation 
of the Committee, believing that it was, 
on the whole, the best for the Service, 
and he thought the evidence he had 
read to the House and the opinions he 
had quoted fully established the pro- 
priety of the recommendation of the 
Committee and of the course which had 
been pursued. 

Mr. LOWE observed that the system 
which the First Lord of the Admiralty 
had established and recommended to be 
continued for the purpose of recruiting 
the cadets of the Navy was simply this 
—that the cadets should have some sort 
of examination before they were ad- 
mitted, and that they should be ap- 
pointed entirely by the First Lord. 

Mr. HUNT said, that was not the 
system. The Members of the Board of 
Admiralty had a certain number of no- 
minations. Admirals hoisting their flags 
had each two nominations; captains 
commanding ships had each a nomina- 
tion, and the remaining number wanted 
for entry were nominated by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. 

Mr. LOWE understood, then, that 
the nominations were made principally 
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by the Board of Admiralty, with some 
exceptions in favour of admirals, the 
rest being made up by the First Lord. 
There was to be a pass examination be- 
fore the cadets were admitted, and if 
not approved of the end of the first year 
they were to be weeded out. That was 
the system of the right hon. Gentleman. 
If the object of the right hon. Gentle- 
man and the Government was to provide 
really efficient and able officers for the 
Navy, that, he ventured to say, was not 
the way to get them. All experience 
had shown—and particularly the expe- 
rience of Oxford and Cambridge—that 
these test examinations had hardly ever 
served as a check, having always been 
overborne and brought down to the 
standard and convenience of those who 
superintended them. The state of the 
test examination at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge was simply disgraceful. Consider- 
ing what human nature was, and that 
naval officers were not generally very 
wealthy—being in most instances married 
and naturally anxious to provide for their 
children—this system was, no doubt, a 
great boon which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had recovered for them out of 
the jaws of competition. And was it 
likely that the sons of distinguished and 
meritorious officers, or of those who 
combined with interest in the profession 
the political interest of Lords of the 
Admiralty, would ever be weeded out, 
whatever might be their intellectual de- 
ficiencies? It was simply ridiculous to 
expect it. Was it to be supposed that 
if one of the sons of the right hon. 
Gentleman was found to be incompetent 
—which he admitted was impossible— 
there was any power to turn out of the 
Navy the son of the First ‘Lord of the 
Admiralty ? And, if that was so in these 
cases, how would it bein others? He 
quite agreed that at an early age we did 
not want to find out what boys knew, 
but we wanted to find out whether they 
had the capacity for knowing—whether 
they could be taught; and, by adopting 
this test the Government were doing the 
foolish thing which a man would do 
who, choosing between two fields, should 
take the barren and leave the fertile 
one, thinking it would be equally pro- 
ductive. The competitive system, on the 
other hand, was singularly moderate and 
reasonable, requiring no more than was 
done at Winchester and Eton, where the 
great prizes were thrown open to the 
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competition of boys of the same age or 
younger than the cadets. Public and 
private schools were worked upon this 
system of competition, and he had never 
gone through harder labour than he en- 
dured when competing for a prize at 
Winchester, which he was so fortunate 
as to win against the late Lord Chancel- 
lor, Lord Selborne. He was not aware, 
however, that either of them had been 
permanently injured. Why, then, was 
the Navy to be excepted from such rules 
as prevailed in all the other professions ? 
The Report of the Committee mentioned 
two reasons—one relating to cramming, 
and the other to health. If there was 
any cramming, it was the fault of the 
Examiners. The capacity of the boys 
could easily be ascertained by easy 
questions on subjects they all knew 
something about. As to the objection 
on the ground of health, it was curious 
that the four medical men who were 
examined by the Committee gave evi- 
dence opposed to the conclusion which 
was come to, and a famous cricketer 
spoke very highly of the physique of 
the boys. There was, therefore, medical 
evidence that the boys had not suffered 
from the competitions, and there was 
also practical experience that they had 
not. That was no small matter, because 
fitness for the Naval Service was no longer 
a question of mere bull-dog courage, 
but depended very greatly on how much 
mathematical and scientific knowledge a 
man possessed. Let them think of what 
tremendous engines they now entrusted 
to their naval officers. To lose a man-of- 
war in former times was as nothing 
compared to losing one of our present 
floating fortresses from the want of 
scientific knowledge. Probably the 
human intellect was never before called 
upon for such an exertion of mingled 
intelligence and courage as the naval 
officers of the future would have to 
make, considering both the machinery 
they would have to wield, and the im- 
mense complexity of every matter that 
would be brought before them. Yet, 
when it had become an imperative ne- 
cessity for our very national existence 
that we should secure the best intelli- 
gence for the management of our fleets, 
the Government were deliberately taking 
a step backwards. He could only pro- 
test against that course; but he hoped 
the question might even yet be re-con- 
sidered, and that the Government would 
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not neglect a matter, the importance of 
which the nations with whom we might 
have to compete would be certain not to 
overlook. 

Srr JOHN HAY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken had 
alluded to the Oxford and bambridge 
examinations; but those examinations 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
examination of boys of 10 or 12 years 
of age, who could not expect to be tested 
with regard to their mathematical ac- 
quirements. All that could be expected 
to be ascertained in the case of those 
boys was whether they were fitted, both 
physically and mentally, to learn the 
naval profession. The advantages of 
the system introduced on the recommen- 
dation of the Committee of 1870 were 
prospective, and the House should give 
equal weight to the Report of the Com- 
mittee which had tested the results of 
that system and found it to have failed. 
His right hon. Friend (Mr. Hunt) said 
there was to be a process of elimination 
adopted at a later period, by which dull 
or stupid boys who had entered would 
be weeded out; whereupon the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Lowe) 
remarked that if the son of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty or of any other 
distinguished man were examined at 
that time, the Examiners of the Navy 
would not do their duty. But the same 
argument would hold good if his right 
hon. Friend’s son were to be sent into 
the Navy now. Ifthe Examiners would 
be unfaithful three years hence, they 
would be unfaithful at the present mo- 
ment. But he was sure that English 
Examiners, whether now or three years 
hence, would perform their functions 
honourably, and therefore the argument 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
fell to the ground. The right hon. and 
gallant Member having then quoted the 
evidence of Sir Alexander Armstrong 
and other witnesses called before the 
Committee to show that the system of 
competitive examination for the entry 
of naval cadets adopted in 1870 was ob- 
jectionable, went on to observe that the 
Committee expressed their entire disap- 
proval of that system after it had been 
tried for five years, and declared that 
even when thé nominations were re- 
stricted to two for each vacancy, it was 
hurtful to the boys and injurious to the 
Service. He did not, he might add, see 
how the Government could well have 
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refused to act upon the Report of the 
Committee; and he felt sure that the 
system to which his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Hunt) had reverted would secure 
for the Navy that combination of courage 
and ability in its officers which the right 
hon. Member for the University of Lon- 
don rightly held to be so necessary. 

Str JOHN LUBBOCK said, he was 
rather surprised to hear the right hon. 
and gallant Baronet refer to the evi- 
dence of Sir Alexander Armstrong with 
regard to the health of the boys; for it 
appeared he had only visited the school 
during the holidays. He complained that 
if boys were called upon to address them- 
selves to the study of science, it was 
called cramming; but the same thing 
was not said when they were set to the 
study of Latin and Greek. He very 
much regretted the Report, and that 
Her Majesty’s Government should have 
acted upon it. 

Mr. E. J. REED believed that this 
Committee was appointed in the first 
instance from the purest misapprehen- 
sion that ever existed. It was thought 


that the boys had not made progress in 
growth during one year, and in conse- 
quence of this supposed ‘‘ stuntification ” 


a number of gentlemen were called to 
lay their heads together to discover the 
cause. It was ultimately discovered 
that this idea was owing to the same 
Report being presented twice by mistake. 
The whole thing was a delusion, and 
that mistake was the origin of this Com- 
' mittee and the foundation on which the 
charge had been made. He thought 
that in a matter of this sort they ought 
not to be perpetually at the mercy of 
Committees and of the conflicting Re- 
ports made by them, but should be go- 
verned rather by common sense and 
general principles. It appeared to him 
that the broad views laid down by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of London were those 
that ought to guide them in the ma- 
nagement of affairs of this kind. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty seemed to 
think it was enough that a Select Com- 
mittee had reported in favour of a par- 
ticular course, without the exercise of 
any judgment or discretion of his own; 
but he contended that these matters 
should be decided in accordance with 
enlightened and statesmanlike views. 
It was not enough to say that an op- 
portunity occurred for the elimination 
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of young cadets when it was discovered 
that they should never have been al- 
lowed to enter. That was a most cruel 
and false principle to establish for the 
naval profession. It was no discredit 
to fail in a competitive examination ; but 
for a youth to be sent home as unfit for 
the Service, after he had been for some 
time a cadet, and for no other reason 
than that the Admiralty had not the 
sense to discover that he should never 
have been allowed to enter, was a mis- 
fortune from which a young man could 
not so easily recover. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to claim it as a meri- 
torious part of his plan that it would get 
rid of the stupid boys. 

Mr. HUNT explained that the hon. 
Gentleman had misunderstood him, and 
that his words would not fairly bear that 
interpretation. 

Mr. E. J. REED disclaimed any de- 
sire to misrepresent the right hon. Gen- 
tleman; but he must protest against 
any such course of conduct as would 
blast the future prospects of these cadets. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would be influenced by the weighty 
considerations which had fallen from 
Members on that—the Liberal—side of 
the House, and not hastily affirm this 
very questionable proceeding. 

‘Mr. GOSCHEN would not, on that 
occasion, go into the question of the 
merits or demerits of competition, but 
would say a few words with reference to 
that system which was to be adopted in 
room of the competitive system. Even 
with the system of limited competition 
that had been in existence during the 
last five or six years, he felt that the 
door of admission to the Naval Service 
was scarcely wide enough, and that the 
general view of the country was that 
without interest it was not possible to 
get one’s son into the Navy. He objected 
to the scheme of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, because it aggravated an 
evil that already existed. The point of 
the case was, that in the future everyone 
would know that even limited compe- 
tion had been abolished, and that the 
only way to become an officer in the 
Navy was through knowing a naval 
officer, or bringing a little personal in- 
terest to bear upon the First Lord. He 
asked, was it desirable that they should 
take the whole of their officers for the 
Navy from this limited circle of choice? 


The Naval Service should be open to all 
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classes of the community through com- 
petition. He hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would turn his mind to the ques- 
tion whether, if the system of competition 
were to be given up, he could not devise 
some more satisfactory mode of admis- 
sion to the Service than that he and his 
Colleagues should be the only persons 
who should make nominations. He 
had, of course, no doubt that the right 
hon. Gentleman would exercise his dis- 
cretion in making those nominations as 
fairly as possible; but then that portion 
of the nominations which would fall to 
the lot of naval officers would be one 
purely of interest, and Sir Cooper Key, 
one of the most able and intelligent 
officers in the Service, had stated that a 
system of pure nomination was imprac- 
ticable and hopeless. The right hon. 
and gallant Member for Stamford (Sir 
John Hay) quoted evidence to show that 
we were educating young boys too much ; 
but that was not the opinion of those 
by whom our public schools were con- 
ducted. The Report of the Royal Com- 
mission had not proved that the system 
of competition had done any harm; and 
he thought the common sense of the 
country would oppose the system which 
was about to be introduced of pure nar- 
row patronage by which naval officers 
would be drawn from a narrower circle 
than the members of any other branch 
of the public service. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE explained 
that when he spoke of dunces in the 
Navy, he certainly did not intend to 
designate by that term the present officers 
of the Navy; he had pointed out that 
under the process of weeding and with 
an excessive number of entries, the 
dunces were soon weeded out of the 
Service. 

Sir THOMAS ACLAND declined to 
enter into any professional discussion 
upon this subject; but having paid con- 
siderable attention to questions of educa- 
tion, he wished to say a few words. He 
must say that he did not hold any ex- 
treme view in favour of competition ; but 
he much regretted that the influence of 
the Government should be brought to 
bear against liberalizing the course to 
be taken in reference to this matter. 
He was very sorry that they had not 
found some course which would be short 
of setting up the old system of patronage. 
If there was anything which could act as 
a stimulus to those who were engaged 
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in the instruction of our youth, it was 
the knowledge that in doing their duty 
towards their pupils they were furnish- 
ing them with the means of obtaining 
access into the public service. He was, 
at the same time, quite willing to 
admit that the competition of little boys 
required to be carefully watched; and 
there was, in his opinion, much pregnant 
truth in the saying that the best way to 
test their proficiency was not by hard, 
but by easy questions. That, however, 
was avery different thing from abolish- 
ing competition altogether. He should 
vote in favour of the Motion of his hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, the ques- 
tion was not one of patronage, and that 
under the old system double the number 
of boys for whom there was room was 
patronized by their predecessors. What- 
ever patronage was in the hands of his 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Admiralty was, he might add, the House 
would at once believe, fairly and dis- 
creetly bestowed, and he thought he 
might say the same for the other Mem- 
bers of the Board. As to Latin, it was 
of the greatest possible use in the acqui- 
sition of other languages, and he might 
also observe that the study of it was 
begun by the boys before they entered 
the Britannia. He thought that there 
was the greatest possible difference be- 
tween competition for prizes at school 
and competition for the purpose of en- 
tering a profession in which one was to 
pass his lifetime. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 133; Noes 
76: Majority 57. 


ARMY—THE ARTILLERY GROUND, 
FINSBURY SQUARE.— RESOLUTION. 


Str JOHN LUBBOCK rose to call 
attention to the subject of the following 
Resolution, which he was precluded from 
moving by the result of the division :— 


“ That it is desirable that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should take such steps as they may 
deem best to secure for the Volunteer Regiments 
of the City facilities for drill and exercise in the 
Artillery Ground, near Finsbury Square, similar 
to those which were origi granted to the 
London Trained Bands, and are enjoyed by the 
por Militia under the Act of 36th Geo. 3, 
Cc. ” 
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He said he was sorry to trouble the 
House once more with this question. 
Though slightly altered in form, it was 
substantially the same as one which he 
had brought forward on two previous 
occasions. The form had been altered 
because the Volunteers were anxious that 
the House should feel that they were 
only asking for what had already been 
done in the case of the Militia. It could 
not be pretended that this was a case of 
interference with private property, be- 
cause the Volunteers only asked for the 
rights which would clearly belong to the 
Trained Bands, if such existed, and 
which were enjoyed by the Militia under 
the Militia Act of 1796. The City of 
London Volunteers were a very impor- 
tant body, about 3,000 in number ; the 
average number attending drill was 
about 1,000; and at present the nearest 
open space in which they could drill was 
Hyde Park. Going there involved great 
loss of time and great inconvenience. 
Yet, in the heart of the City, only a 
quarter of a mile from the Bank of Eng- 
land, there was an open space of no less 
than eight acres which had from time 
immemorial been set aside as a drill- 
ground for the Volunteer Forces of the 
City. Unfortunately, this land had been 
let to the Hon. Artillery Company for 
the purposes of drill, subject only to the 
rights of the Trained Bands. The Hon. 
Artillery Company maintained that tech- 
nically and legally the Volunteers did 
not represent the Trained Bands. When 
the Militia were constituted at the close 
of the last century, the House interfered 
and introduced a clause into the Act of 
1796, under which the Militia used the 
Artillery Ground when it was not re- 
quired by the Hon. Artillery Company. 
In 1873, when the matter was brought 
before the House, the hon. and gallant 
Colonel the Member for Berkshire 
(Colonel Loyd Lindsay), as Colonel of 
the Hon. Artillery Company, promised, 
as was understood, that if all legal claim 
on the part of the Volunteers was with- 
drawn the matter would be satisfactorily 
settled. The Volunteers performed their 
part, but without any result. The Hon. 
Artillery Company was, no doubt, a very 
ancient regiment, but it was very small 
for its age. From the last Returns it 
appeared that, though the regiment 
numbered 620, there were 240 who had 
never attended a single drill during the 
year, only 140 who had attended nine 
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drills, and, in fact, less than 150 effec- 
tives. It was obvious that a microscopic 
corps of that character could not require 
eight acres all to themselves. ‘They 
drilled twice a week—on Mondays and 
Thursdays; on Mondays they averaged 
12 in number, on Thurdays 50. Let the 
House consider the value of eight acres 
close to the Bank of England! The 
Artillery Company alleged that they 
paid rent. Yes, they did pay rent, 
amounting, as he was informed, to £300 
a-year, but then they had let off the 
fringe of the land for £2,400, leaving 
them a balance of £2,100 a-year ; so that 
each effective actually cost £150 a-year, 
without counting the value of the land 
left unoccupied. Land in the City had 
been sold at the rate of over £1,000,000 
anacre. Taking this land, however, at 
only a quarter of that value, these eight 
acres would represent £2,000,000, which 
at 4 per cent involved a loss of interest 
of £80,000 a-year, to maintain a corps 
of 150 effectives. It would be difficult 
to find a case of greater waste of public 
property. He would remind the House 
that the Volunteers only asked to be 
allowed to drill on the ground when the 
Artillery Company or the Militia were 
not using it. He would have thought 
that one Volunteer Corps would have 
been glad to assist another. Unfor- 
tunately, it had proved that this was not 
the case, and he therefore asked Her 
Majesty’s Government to obtain for the 
City of London Volunteers the same 
rights as were enjoyed by the Militia 
under the Act of 1796. 

Mr. HAYTER said, this was the 
third time this question had beenjbrought 
under the notice of the House. When 
Lord Cardwell was Secretary of State 
for War, he said he felt sure that an 
amicable settlement would be arrived at 
between the hon. Member for Maidstone 
and the hon. and gallant Member for 
Berkshire (Colonel Loyd Lindsay), but 
no such settlement had been come to. 
There were three regiments of Volun- 
teers in the City, numbering 2,500 effec- 
tives, while the Artillery Company had 
only 150 effectives, and these 150 were 
able to make use of the ground and to 
exclude the 2,500. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would support the Volunteers 
in the matter. They did not wish to 
interfere in any way with the rights of 
property, they only desired to use the 
ground for the purpose of drill at times 
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which would not be inconvenient to the 
Hon. Artillery Company, and on any terms 
which the Artillery Company might fix, 
provided they were not prohibitive. The 
London Volunteers had the greatest pos- 
sible difficulty in finding places to’drill 
in; and although his regiment were able 
to use the Guildhall occasionally, pre- 
parations for festivities were often being 
made there which prevented drill taking 
place at the best time of the year. The 
Volunteers asked to be placed on the 
same footing as the Militia with refe- 
rence to this ground, and he did not see 
any reason why they should not be 
treated in a similar way. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY regretted 
that his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Berkshire (Colonel Loyd 
Lindsay) was not present, because no 
one was so thoroughly conversant with 
the matter. The subject, as had been 
stated, had been brought on three occa- 
sions before the House, and on the first 
the hon. and gallant Member for Berk- 
shire stated that the City Volunteers 
had practically claimed a right to enter 
this ground, that this claim had been 
advanced in a letter signed by their 
commanding officers, and that as long 


as they claimed it as a right he could do 
nothing to admit them to the use of the 


ground. Last year, the subject was 
again brought forward; there was a 
discussion on it, but no decision was 
come to. He did not know what the 
hon. Member for Maidstone expected 
him todo. Whether the hon. Member 
wished him to use his power of persua- 
sion, or to pass an Act of Parliament, 
he could hardly determine. If he de- 
sired him to introduce a Bill, he could 
not undertake to do so, and on the same 
grounds as had been taken by his Pre- 
decessor—namely, that it was not the 
business of the Government to settle 
claims with respect to private property. 
In this instance the Artillery Company 
not only claimed the ground as private 
property, but they said they would in- 
validate their lease by admitting the 
City Volunteers to the ground. If this 
were so, he could not interfere with 
those who were in possession. The Mi- 
litia were not on the same footing as the 
Volunteers. They were successors of 
the Trained Bands, and as such were 
allowed the privileges of the Trained 
Bands, one of which was the occupation 
and use of this ground. The Militia 
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were not admitted by the Artillery Com- 
pany as a favour, but as entitled to the 
right of the Trained Bands; and the 
Volunteers did not hold this posi- 
tion. What might be done by means 
of the persuasion of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Berkshire, who was 
Colonel of the Artillery Company, he 
did not know; but the War Depart- 
ment had no right to exercise any 
influence, and he thought there must 
be some claim on the part of the Volun- 
teers which the Company did not recog- 
nize. He could not help thinking that 
some of the difficulty which existed was 
due to the letter of the commanding 
officers. 

Mr. HAYTER said, that letter was 
written under a misapprehension, and 
had been withdrawn two years ago. The 
Artillery Company said that if they ad- 
mitted Volunteers they would invalidate 
their lease; but he did not think that 
such would be the case. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
that, at all events, he could not interfere 
to obtain admission for the Volunteers 
to a piece of land which the Volunteers 
claimed as their own. If he interfered 
in this case, he should be asked to do so. 
all over the country in favour of Volun- 
teer corps which might want to gain 
admittance to drill grounds. The best 
plan for the Volunteers to adopt was to 
endeavour to obtain the influence of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Berkshire 
in their behalf. With every desire to 
benefit the City Volunteers, he did not 
see that he could take any steps in the 
matter. 

Sir SYDNEY WATERLOW said, the 
Hon. Artillery Company held a lease of 
one half the ground from the Corpora- 
tion of London, with a right of renewal 
for ever upon a fixed payment, and he 
was quite sure that the Corporation 
would modify or permit any modifi- 
cation of the terms of the lease which 
would enable the Volunteers to use this 
—_ The other half was held 

rom the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
and was granted originally for the 
use of the Trained Bands. Now, the 
Volunteers were in spirit more nearly 
the successors of the old Trained Bands 
of London than any other body of men. 
The Militia were not at all the same. 
The legal difficulty with regard to the 
lease might be got over ; but another 
difficulty arose from pique. In the year 
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1873, when he held the office of Lord 
Mayor, the Volunteers came to him and 
stated their case. He thought it a strong 
one, and advised them to go to the 
Prince of Wales, and an interview was 
arranged with Lord Colville and the hon. 
and gallant Member for Berkshire 
(Colonel Lloyd Lindsay), and it was con- 
sidered most desirable that the use of 
the ground should be allowed to the 
Volunteers for drill and exercise when it 
was not required by the Company. At 
the desire of the Prince of Wales a 
meeting of the Court of the Hon. Artil- 
lery Company was summoned, and the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
Lloyd Lindsay) gave notice of a motion 
that, if the terms of the lease permitted, 
the Volunteers should be invited to use 
the ground under proper regulation and 
upon payment of adequate compensation. 
He believed this resolution would have 
passed by general consent but for an un- 
fortunate incident. Without his know- 
ledge, the colonels of the Volunteer regi- 
ments wrote a very foolish letter, saying 
that they viewed the concession asa matter 
of right, instead of courtesy. This, of 
course, raised the ire of every member of 
the Artillery Company, who had not yet 
recovered their good humour. The land 
was not private property. It was granted 
at a nominal rent for public purposes. 
This being so, he hoped, the Govern- 
ment would use their influence with the 
Artillery Company, or, failing success, 
would take steps to place the City Volun- 
teers on the same footing as the Militia. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK said, the Go- 
vernment had the power to place the 
Volunteers in the position which was 
due to them, and might exercise the 
power by bringing in a Bill. He hada 
high opinion of the force, as they tended 
to foster the martial spirit of the nation. 
They did not fight themselves; but by 
their example they encouraged others to 
join the Army. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD thought that if 
the question were apptoached in an 
amicable manner some settlement might 
readily be arrived at. It seemed to him 
thatthe hon. Baronet (Sir John Lubbock) 
wished to employ the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for War as a sort of 
Jezebel to get possession of this Naboth’s 
vineyard. 


Sir Sydney Waterlow 
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NAVY—ENGINE ROOM ARTIFICERS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GORST asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether it is his inten- 
tion to take any steps to improve the 
present unsatisfactory position on board 
Her Majesty’s ships, of the engine room 
artificers? He expressed a hope that 
during the Recess the subject would re- 
ceive the attention of the Government. 
He felt sure that if attention were di- 
rected to the grievance of the men he 
referred to, full justice would be done to 
them. What caused their discontent was 
that they were the only class of mea 
afloat in the Navy who had no hope 
whatever of promotion or advancement, 
and that was the grievance which they 
wished remedied. 


NAVY—HEAVY GUNS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Captain PRICE called attention to 
the system of testing heavy guns for the 
Navy, and contended that it was advisa- 
ble to defer the completion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Jnflexible, or any ship being 
specially constructed to carry 81-ton guns 
or guns of a weight of 35 tons and up- 
wards, until those guns had been sub- 
jected to such a trial as they might 
reasonably be expected to undergo in 
war time. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber said, he brought this subject forward 
now in consequence of what he regarded 
as the unsatisfactory Answer he had re- 
ceived to a Question he had put a short 
time ago. Parliament had been asked 
to vote very large sums of money for 
building certain ships specially con- 
structed to carry very heavy guns. Those 
guns had never been tried because as 
yet none of them were completed; but 
the 35-ton and 38-ton guns had been 
tried, and had, as he ventured to main- 
tain, proved to be excessively deficient 
in endurance. As he recently stated in 
a letter printed in Zhe Times, the 35-ton 
and 38-ton guns required repairs after 
from 50 to 70 rounds had been fired from 
them, and he believed the endurance of 
the 81-ton gun would be still less than 
this. He desired that our guns should 
be tested as they would be tested in ac- 
tion. Within a month of the outbreak 
of a war our large guns might be called 
upon to fire, in addition to the ordinary 
practice, 280 or 300 rounds. Had we 
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any proof that they could doso? He 
maintained that we had not. The vessels 
of the Inflexible class cost us £500,000, 
and the trial which he wished to be made 
as to these large guns would cost only 
between £200 and £300. The officers 
of the War Department were prejudiced 
on this subject. They had staked their 
ee on these guns, which were 
called ‘‘ Woolwich Infants.” If we went 
on making more of these guns we should 
incur great expense which might here- 
after be found to be a great waste. 

Genera Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that no persons could have given 
more earnest attention to the improve- 
ment of ordnance than the officers of the 
War Department. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman was entirely mistaken in 
thinking that the officers of that Depart- 
ment were prejudiced or interested on 
the subject of these large guns. The 
officers of our Ordnance department 
were probably the most skilled officers 
with respect to ordnance in the whole 
world. He wished the question raised 
by the hon. and gallant Gentleman to 
be thoroughly investigated. But it would 
be impossible outside of the Ordnance 
department to investigate the minutia 
of this subject; and he, therefore, sug- 
gested that if information was wanted 
with regard to it, the Ordnance Depart- 
ment ought to be asked to appoint a 
Committee of Investigation. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, he remembered 
very well when the War Office were 
going to commit the gross absurdity of 
manufacturing bronze field-guns for 
India. They were told in the most 
earnest manner that they must incur a 
great failure, but it had no effect on the 
War Office, and the guns were made 
and thus £1,000,000 of money was 
thrown away. He believed the new 
Director of Ordnance was a most valu- 
able officer ; but then he had been con- 
nected with the present system for many 
years past, and to tell them that that 
officer was the only person they could go 
to on this subject was unsatisfactory. 
He recollected when a very high officer 
of the War Department went down to 
investigate a new material for the manu- 
facture of guns, and a more absurd and 
unsatisfactory Report than he made was 
probably never acy He knew it 
was too late in the Session to hope to 
elicit from the Government much infor- 
mation on the subject; but he main- 
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tained that the War Office would fail in 
these matters, however honourable they 
might be, from the simple fact that it 
was no part of the duty of a soldier to 
manufacture guns. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he hoped the 
Government would neither postpone pro- 
gress with the Jnflexible nor defer the 
making of experiments with the heavy 
guns referred to in the Question of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman. Both 
matters were of great and pressing im- 
portance, and as there seemed to be 
material difference of opinion with re- 
gard to the question of guns, he felt 
sure that the country would not grudge 
a sum of money sufficient for the making 
of such experiments as would set the 
matter at rest. For his own part, he 
believed the Government guns would 
come out well from any ordeal to which 
they might be submitted. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, he hoped the 
Government would not take the advice 
which had been given them to suspend 
the building of the Jnflerible. Such a 
course, he thought, would be most un- 
wise. To his mind, the duty of the Go- 
vernment was to push forward the build- 
ing of the Jnflexible, and in the mean- 
time to consider with what kind of 
ordnance she ought to be armed. The 
hon. and gallant Member for Devonport 
(Captain Price) was an officer of great 
experience in gunnery; but his argu- 
ment that the 81-ton gun was unfit for 
service was hardly an effective one, see- 
ing that the gun practically was not yet 
made. It was to be hoped that no gun 
would be adopted until the War Office 
had tested it thoroughly and ascertained 
that it was capable of performing its 
work. Why, the 35-ton gun was not as 
likely to last as any gun which might be 
brought against it he was at aloss to 
imagine. His hon. and gallant Friend 
(Captain Price) called in question the 
present system of rifling; but it was a 
matter on which the most competent 
authorities differed. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it was surely the duty of the 
House to rely on the Reports of its Com- 
mittees, who had investigated the ques- 
tion most carefully, rather than to adopt 
any view brought forward by individual 
Members. The present system of rifling 
was adopted on the recommendation of 
several Committees; and, therefore, 
however anxious he was for improve- 
ments in gunnery, he could not support 
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his hon. and gallant Friend on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

Mr. HUNT assured the House that 
the Government had not the slightest 
intention of suspending the construction 
of the Jnflexible. On the contrary, he 
had asked the House to sanction the 
employment of an additional number of 
men at the dockyard in order to facili- 
tate the completion of this ship. As to 
the durability of the 35-ton guns, he 
might mention that one of them had 
stood 600 rounds without re-venting, 
which he believed was the kind of repair 
alluded to by the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman (Captain Price) in the latter part 
of his speech. [Captain Price: The 
600 rounds were not fired continuously. 
It was quite true they were not fire 
continuously ; but the fact remained that 
they did no serious damage to the gun. 
Moreover, it did not by any means 
follow that a gun was unfit for further 
use because the re-venting of it might 
be desirable. He was informed that a 
gun might have its vent enlarged, and 
yet be perfectly capable of firing. It 
was asked whether one of the 81-ton 
guns could be re-vented in the turret. 
According to his information that could 
be done. The hon. and gallant Member 
seemed to think it would be necessary 
to re-vent those guns after every 50 
rounds; but if they fired 50 rounds in 
action there would probably be very 
little left for them to fire at. A charge 
was made against the professional ad- 
visers of the Government that they were 
prejudiced and interested parties. Well, 
he did not claim for them infallibility, 
and was glad to have their opinions con- 
sidered ; but he believed they were the 
least interested and least prejudiced 

ersons who discussed these matters. 
saa ul who were interested and 
sometimes prejudiced, brought their 
notions before the professional officers 
who advised the Government, and if 
those notions were not approved or were 
rejected, they persuaded some clever 
Member of that House to bring forward 
the case and allege that the professional 
officers were interested or prejudiced 

eople. 
“| r. E. J. REED rose to Order. The 
right hon. Gentleman was imputing dis- 
creditable motives to Members of the 
House, which he objected to have im- 
puted to himself. 


Sir John Hay 
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Captain PRICE was sure that the 
First Lord of the Admiralty did not 
intend that. He himself was not in the 
slightest degree interested in any person 
connected with the manufacture of guns; 
but he had had interviews with Sir 
Joseph Whitworth, Mr. Krupp, and 
Coionel Scott, and had derived a great 
deal of information from them; but he 
had invariably told them he would not 
advocate their claims in that House. 

Mr. HUNT said, the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Reed) had completely mis- 
understood him. He had no intention of 
suggesting that hon. Members brought 
forward these questions from interested 
motives, and he did not impute any 
motives. He merely pointed out that 
inventors whose schemes had been re- 
jected sometimes maintained that the 
professional advisers of the Government 
were prejudiced, and persuaded Mem- 
bers of that House that the views they 
held were right. When the professional 
advisers of the Government were charged 
with prejudice, he though it was only 
fair to show how such charges originated. 
As to the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. Goschen) in regard to 
making experiments, that was a matter 
on which he was prepared to consult 
with those who were more especially 
concerned ; but such experiments if 
made would be rather to satisfy public 
opinion than to remove any doubts at 
the War Office or the Admiralty as to 
the propriety of the course which had 
been adopted. He had to inform the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst) that the question of engine 
room artificers had engaged his atten- 
tion, and although he was not ready to 
give an answer at present he hoped that 
the matter would be gone into carefully 
during the next six months, and that he 
would be able to make a more definite 
statement with regard to it next year. 

Mr. E. J. REED wished to say that 
he took exception to the remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman, because after ex- 
pressing his belief that the professional 
advisers of the Government were the 
most disinterested persons who discussed 
these subjects, he alleged that hon. Gen- 
tleman were instigated by inventors to 
bring cases before the House. 

Mr. HUNT replied, that he did not 
mean discussions in that House, but 
alluded to what went ‘on between in- 
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ventors and scientific persons out-of- 
doors. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 


Supriy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £4,400, Supplementary sum for 
Wages, &c. to Seamen and Marines. 

Mr. HUNT said, that in moving the 
Navy Estimates last March he stated 
that he was anxious to improve the pay 
of the warrant officers of the Navy. A 
wish was expressed that he should do 
this in the present Estimates, and he 
now proposed to do so to a certain 
extent. ere were now two classes of 
warrant officers—the first, who received 
7s. 6d. a-day, and the second 5s. 6d. 
a-day. He proposed to adopt a pro- 
gressive scale of pay according to the 
number of years’ service. After the first 
five years’ service he proposed to make 
a difference in the pay of the sea-going 
and other ships; under five years they 
would rise by degrees to 5s. 6d.; from 
five to 10 years they would receive 6s. 9d. 
in sea-going ships, and 6s. at home; and 
for 15 years and upwards 8s. 3d. for sea- 
going and 7s. 3d. for other ships, pro- 
vided that no officer should receive a 
lower rate of pay than at present. He 
proposed that that increase should take 
effect on the 1st of October, and the 
Vote would only be for the half-year, 
so that the increase would be £8,800 for 
the year. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he was glad the 
right hon. Gentleman had been able to 
deal with this subject in the present 
Session. He had no objection to the 
increase; but presumed that the altera- 
tions would be described in an official 
document which would be laid upon the 
Table. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, that this would 
be a great boon to a deserving class of 
men. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £1,300, Supplementary sum for 
Half-pay, Reserved and Retired Pay to 
Officers of the Navy and Marines. 

Mr. HUNT said, that although the 
amount of this Vote was smaller than 
the last, it involved a much larger ques- 
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tion, which had attracted a great deal of 
attention among the profession—namely, 
the present stagnation of promotion. 
He stated during the discussion on the 
Navy Estimates that he had this ques- 
tion under his consideration, but that he 
was uncertain whether he should be able 
to deal with it this Session. He was 
happy to say that he had obtained the 
consent of the Treasury to the scheme 
which he would now briefly describe. 
The sum named in the Vote was very 
small, because it related to the extra 
expenditure incurred during the present 
financial year, and did not indicate the 
ultimate cost of the plan he proposed. 
He must admit that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Childers), when he brought 
forward his scheme in 1870, effected a 
very great reform in the Navy. His 
object was to diminish the numbers on 
the executive list of the Navy, and by 
the more constant employment of officers 
to make the Service more efficient. He 
(Mr. Hunt) by no means disapproved the 
general principle of this scheme, and 
believed that great benefit had been 
done to the Service. The right hon. 
Gentleman had acknowledged, however, 
that the expectations he had formed of 
the flow of promotion had not been 
realized, and that it was necessary to 
make some temporary provision to satisfy 
the demands of the Service as to promo- 
tion in the differentranks. The plan hehad 
now to propose was of a temporary cha- 
racter, and he had endeavoured to work 
on the right hon. Gentleman’s lines. On 
the 10th of June, 1873, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Childers) said that his 
anticipation was that under his scheme 
there would be 7 flag vacancies, 15 vacan- 
cies of captains, and 30 vacancies of com- 
manders in each year. According to the 
calculations made at present, however, 
there would be, during the next nine 
years, only 54 flag vacancies, 7 captains’ 
vacancies, and 9 commanders’ vacancies. 
Every one who had considered the sub- 
jeet would admit that the vacancies 
which he had named were not sufficient 
to secure a proper flow of promotion in 
the Navy. The question had to be con- 
sidered, not as personal to the officers, 
but as affecting the efficiency of the 
Service, and so great a stagnation of 
promotion must be admitted to be de- 
pressing to the Service and injurious to 
the public interest. The Committee 
were aware that the numbers authorized 
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by the Order in Council were 50 ad- 
mirals of all ranks, 150 captains, 200 
commanders, and 600 lieutenants. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) ob- 
tained an Order in Council to increase 
the number of lieutenants; but the others 
remained the same. If the scheme of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers) 
had been successful, no doubt the stag- 
nation would not have been so great as it 
was at present ; but the fact was that, al- 
though the commanders’ list had been 
cut down to 200, the captains’ list, in- 
stead of being 150, as the right hon. 
Gentleman had expected, was now 174, 
while the admirals’ list was five in redun- 
dance. What he proposed was that the 
Admiralty should promote 7 captains 
to flag rank every year—with this limi- 
tation, that the admirals’ list should 
not exceed 68, and thet if there were 
more vacancies than 7 those vacancies 
should not be filled up in that year, but 
should give promotion in the following 
year. With regard to promotion from 
the commanders’ to the captains’ list, he 
proposed that there should be, if pos- 
sible, from 12 to 15 promotions to the 
captains’ list every year. The additions 
to the flag list would assist that arrange- 
ment, and he proposed that the captains’ 
list should not exceed 175. That should 
be the standard, and promotion should 
take place up to 15 a-year as long as the 
number of 175 was not exceeded. He 
proposed to take 225 as the standard 
number of commanders, instead of the 
present number of 200, and he thus 
hoped to get from 20 to 25 promotions 
for lieutenants every year. If, however, 
there were more than 25 vacancies, he 
did not propose to fill them up. He 
proposed, therefore, to get 7 promo- 
tions for captains, from 12 to 15 for 
commanders, and from 20 to 25 for lieu- 
tenants. He had had a calculation made 
as to what the effect of the scheme would 
be if carried on for 10 years, and it 
showed that, with regard to officers of 
flag rank, there this year 55, at the 
end of the year there would be 57, next 
year 59, the year after 62, the next 59, 
then 57; then the number would rise to 
60, then to 64, and in 1882 to 68, which 
was the limit he put to the number of 
flag rank. In 1884 the number would 
fall to 67, and the next year to 66. Ac- 
cording to the calculations made, in no 
one year would there be more than four 
additions to the list. It might, however, 
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owing to deaths or retirements, not be 
necessary to make the additions he had 
sketched out. Then, as regarded the cap- 
tains’ list, there would be, according to the 
computation made, 175 in the year 1882, 
when they would fall to 173 in the next 
year, to 170 in the next, and to 165 in 
the next. Next he came to the com- 
manders’ list, which was now at 200. 
According to the calculation made the 
number even under the scheme he pro- 

osed would not be likely to exceed 216. 

t would go in this way-—204, 206, 208, 
211, and 215. There were, of course, in 
the calculation the elements of uncer- 
tainty to which he had referred—namely, 
deaths and voluntary retirements; but 
in making it, the rate of mortality for the 
same time in the same rank had been 
ascertained and adopted. Then, as to 
voluntary retirement, he thought the 
estimate wasa low one. With reference 
to promotions from the captains’ list, he 
was unable to say a there would 
be 12 this year. He was only certain of 
10; but it might happen, under ordinary 
circumstances, that there would be 12, 
and he took that number as the desired 
minimum, and 15 as the maximum; 
while in 10 years the estimated average 
would be 14. Of course, the number 
might fluctuate, as the Committee were 
aware that in the Navy, as in other pro- 
fessions, men who got to the top of their 
profession lived longer than the general 
run of the public. As regarded com- 
manders, the calculation was that for 10 
years there would be an average promo- 
tion of 204 a-year from the rank of 
lieutenant, the maximum being 25, and 
the desired minimum 20. For the next 
two years there would be no great dif- 
ficulty in maintaining the number of 
promotions, as he was at liberty during 
that time to make additions to the list. 
Of course, however, if vacancies were 
caused by optional retirements, there 
would be no necessity to make those ad- 
ditions. As that was the more desirable 


way, what he 5 hehe was to lower the 


age of optional retirement for admirals, 
vice-admirals, rear-admirals, and cap- 
tains by five years. At present the ages 
were, for admirals, 60; for vice and rear- 
admirals, 55; and for captains, 50. He 
proposed to lower the respective ages to 
55, 50, and 45. He would, however, 
limit the number to three admirals and 
six captains. This he did on financial 
grounds, and as an inducement to make 
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the scheme available he proposed that 
those who did so should be entitled, ac- 
cording to seniority, to one step in rank, 
without any qualifying service. He 
further proposed that the principleshould 
apply to officers who had been retired 
under the scheme of 1870. Then, with 
respect to the cost of the scheme, if it 
were found necessary to go up to the 
maximum numbers, the cost would be a 
little under £10,000 a-year. With re- 
gard to optional retirement, the cost in 
the case of admirals would be about 
£4,000 a-year ultimately, the expense in 
the present year being the sum stated in 
the Resolution in the hands of the Chair- 
man. He had no precise estimate as to 
the cost of the retirement of captains. 
It should be borne in mind that the ex- 
pense incurred one way would be di- 
minished by the lesser expense incurred 
in another. There would be a certain 
amount of expenditure incurred under 
the head of optional retirements ; but, 
on the other hand, there would be less 
expenditure by additions to the lists in 
the way of promotions. He hoped that 
the scheme of the Government would 
give a reasonable amount of satisfaction 
to the Service at no very great increase 
of cost. He was aware it was not likely 
to give entire satisfaction to all those who 
looked for something greater, and who 
thought that every officer in the Ser- 
vice was entitled to promotion. It was 
impossible under the existing system 
that every officer could obtain promotion. 
Some must be content to leave the Ser- 
vice or remain in it in the comparatively 
lower ranks. He had proposed a scheme 
which he thought, considering the num- 
bers on the lists and his desire for the 
efficiency of the Service, would be ac- 
ceptable to those who were tolerably 
reasonable in their demands, and would 
meet with the approbation of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GOSCHEN asked whether the 
numbers were the same as proposed by 
the right hon. Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers) ? 

Mr. HUNT said, the right hon. Mem- 
ber took 7 flag officers ; he took 15. He 
took 12 captains’ vacancies and 20 com- 
manders’; whilst the right hon. Gentle- 
man took 30. 

Mr. GOSCHEN preferred to look at 
the proposals of the right hon. Gentle- 
man in a broad light. It was compara- 
tively a matter of indifference whether 
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there were 10 officers more or less on the 
lists provided they were fairly agreed 
upon broad and general principles. He 
had listened to the statement just made 
with considerable satisfaction, because 
the right hon. Gentleman had very can- 
didly stated that he intended to abide 
by the general policy of the retirement 
scheme of 1870. He (Mr. Goschen) 
should have felt great regret if, five 
years after the inauguration of the 
scheme of his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Childers), the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite had overthrown the principles 
then laid down. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was invited to consider proposals 
that officers who had retired should be 
brought back to the active lists. If that 
had been done it would have caused 
great heartburnings, and the great object 
of the scheme of his right hon. Friend 
would have been broken down. He 
(Mr. Goschen) was glad that the right 
hon. Gentleman had shown the firmness 
to stand by the general policy of keeping 
the lists within moderate dimensions, 
and of keeping the system of retirement 
with only moderate modifications to meet 
a temporary emergency. His proposals 
approximated very closely to those made 
by the right hon. Member for Pontefract 
in a previous debate on the subject. 
They were moderate, and might, he con- 
sidered, be accepted by the Committee. 
With regard to optional retirement, he. 
presumed the right hon. Gentleman 
changed the age and encouraged optional . 
retirement, a course of which he (Mr. 
Goschen) entirely approved—in order to 
be be able to keep down the lists, and in 
that respect he quite appreciated the right 
hon. Gentleman’s policy. He considered 
it to be of great importance that the 
general proportions of the lists should 
be recognized by both sides of the House ; 
that they should be supported by the 
successive Administrations ; and that the 
idea should not be created that it was a 
matter which was to be continually re- 
opened. With regard to the retired 
officers, it had been constantly urged 
upon the Admiralty by officers who 
wished to retire that to give them a step 
in rank would cost the Admiralty nothing 
whilst it would give them great satis- 
faction. But there had always been this 
difficulty—that unless they went back for 
many years they would be giving these 
officers seniority in rank over those who 
had previously retired, and would create 
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a grievance. Remonstrances had been 
addressed to the late Board of Admiralty 
on this subject, and those who had served 
a longer time felt dissatisfaction that 
those who had served a shorter time 
should have obtained the step in rank. 
He was glad that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty had dealt with the subject 
in language so guarded; but he (Mr. 
Goschen) had thought it right to refer 
to this question of the relative rank of 
officers. 

Str JOHN HAY said, he was glad to 
know that the stagnation of promotion 
which had so long existed would, to a 
considerable extent, be relieved. His 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Admiralty deserved the thanks of the 
Navy for this alteration, and those 
thanks would be freely rendered to the 
Government which had sanctioned this 
plan. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Goschen), in order to give a 
gentle fall to the system of 1870, had 
said that the proposals of the right hon. 
Gentleman now at the head of the Admi- 
ralty were on the same lines as that sys- 
tem, but such was not the fact. The 
lieutenants, who were the backbone of 
the Navy, had of late had no promotion 


whatever; but now every individual 
among them would know that he was 


going to have a chance. This was very 
satisfactory, and he was confident that 
the officers of the Navy would re- 
ceive it as the greatest possible boon. 
There was one feature of the system of 
1870 to which he must allude. One effect 
of it had been to increase enormously 
the'cost of the retired list. Men—many 
of them between 30 and 40 years of age 
—were placed on the retired list—that 
was to say, in a position where they were 
not liable for future service, and were 
actually paid more than men on the half- 
pay list, who were still liable to be called 
upon to serve. He was sorry that the 
system of 1870 in this respect was not 
to be altogether reversed ; but he gladly 
recognized that the step which it had 
been resolved to take was a step in the 
right direction. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE was of opi- 
nion that the scheme of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty proceeded on the same 
lines as that of the right hon. Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. Childers). The right 
hon. and gallant Member who had last 
spoken was inconsistent in approving the 
scheme, and, at the same time, maintain- 
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ing that the principle of compulsory re- 
tirement—a principle fully adhered to 
by — scheme—ought to be done away 
with. 

Sm JOHN HAY explained that he 
disapproved of compulsory retirement, 
except in cases of inefficiency. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE would give 
his support to the scheme, it being essen- 
tially the same as that of the late Go- 
vernment. A point to which he wished 
to draw attention was the danger arising 
from an increase of the number of cadets. 
One main object of all these schemes 
should be to keep down the number of 
entries. The excess entry of cadets for 
the 10 years before 1869, as compared 
with the entry since that year, at the 
rate of over 100 per annum, would entail 
upon the country an ultimate cost of 
from £3,000,000 to £4,000,000. 

Mr. GORST joined the Committee 
generally in acknowledging the conside- 
ration shown by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty towards a portion of the 
officers of the Royal Navy; but, at the 
same time; it was to be regretted that 
the right hon. Gentleman had left out 
in the cold an important branch of the 
Navy—namely, the Royal Marines. The 
reason assigned by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for the delay in dealing with 
their case was, that nothing could be 
done until the Commission on Army 
Purchase made their Report. That 
statement showed that it was the Trea- 
sury, and not the right hon. Gentleman, 
who were at fault in the matter. The 
First Lord had himself evinced a desire 
to take the question of the promotion 
and pay of the Royal Marines into con- 
sideration ; but he was held back by the 
Treasury, who would not allow him to 
place the necessary sum on the Esti- 
mates. So that the probability was that 
for another 12 months the officers of this 
corps would remain under a sense of in- 
justice and neglect, until the Commission 
reported, and then, no doubt, they would 
not be content to make the very mode- 
rate demand which they now submitted, 
but would considerably increase that 
demand, to meet which extra expense 
would be incurred by the Government as 
the consequence of their not dealing with 
the case now. 

Coroner, NORTH was glad to have 
the opportunity of bearing his testimony 
to the distinguished gallantry of the 
Royal Marines, than which troops there 
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were none more loyal and brave in Her 
Majesty’s service. When they looked 
at the lists and saw that numbers of the 
officers of the Royal Marines had served 
17 years in the rank of captain, with no 
hope held out to them of promotion, he 
must say it was a disgrace to the Service, 
and a scandal in the opinion of the 
country. He deeply regretted it, and he 
must again say that it was shameful 
that such a brave set of men should be 
so neglected and treated by the Ad- 
miralty. 

Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD dis- 
sented from the opinion expressed by the 
hon. Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) that the scheme proposed 
by the present First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty was the same as that of the 
right hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers). The scheme of the latter 
altogether did away with the esprit de 
corps of the officers, and if it were in 
force there would be no promotion at all 
inthe Navy this year. With regard to 
the officers of the Royal Marines, he 
sympathized with them in their feelings 
about the manner they had been treated. 
The extent of the time at which the 
officers of the Royal Marines were told 
they might retire was so great—namely 
70 years, that there was no hope of pro- 
motion for them. He considered it ought 
to be reduced to the same limit as that of 
the officers of the Navy. 

Lorpv HENRY SCOTT congratulated 
the Government and also thanked them 
for what they had done in regard to pro- 
motionin the Navy. He regretted that 
the officers of the Royal Marines should 
have been so treated. The noble Lord 
who had just sat down had stated that 
the extent of the service of the officers of 
the Royal Marines was such that there 
could be no hope of promotion for them. 
That was a most regretful state of things. 
It might be that the finances of the 
country were in such a state as not to 
admit of their promotion ; but he trusted 
that that was not the case. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty would consider the case of 
those gallant officers, and not allow such 
a meritorious class of brave men to be 
longer neglected. 

Mr. E. .. REED said, the Committee 
were being called upon to vote money to 

allant gentlemen for meritorious service, 
though the merit of their receiving it 
consisted in their doing nothing. Suc- 
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cessive Governments had bestowed their 
sympathies upon those octogenarians, 
who could do nothing, to the injury of 
younger men. The right hon. and 
gallant Member for Stamford (Sir John 
Hay) was not present at the moment, 
and therefore he would take the oppor- 
tunity of saying that it was a shame and 
a discredit that so right hon.’and gallant 
an Officer should be forced to be on the 
retired list against his own wish and that 
of the country whom he was willing to 
service. The feelings of the Service were 
hurt by this block in the higher list, 
which kept men like the right hon. and 
gallant Member out of active service. In 
his opinion, it was an offence to the com- 
mon sense of the country to have two 
lists of officers, those upon one list being 
officers whom the Crown could call upon 
to serve, whilst those upon the other 
could not be so called on, and to pay 
gentlemen considerable sums to induce 
them to retire from the first on to the 
second list. As to the proposals of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, he thought 
them, so far as they went, moderate and 
well-considered. 

GevyeRaL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
expressed his deep sympathy with the 
gallant officers of the Royal Marines, 
and said it was not very long ago since 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Admiralty gave them hope that he 
would consider their case and give pro- 
motion in their ranks, and also to the 
officers of the Royal Navy; but the case 
of the naval officers was alone pro- 
posed to be considered. The scheme 
which the right hon. Gentleman had de- 
veloped of lowering the age of retire- 
ment of officers in the Navy ought to be 
extended with equal consideration to the 
officers of the Royal Marines. The age 
fixed for the compulsory retirement of 
the Marine generals was considerably 
more advanced than that at present 
fixed for the corresponding ranks of the 
admirals, and the new proposal to lower 
that age for the retirement of naval officers 
would create a still greater discrepancy 
between the military and naval officers. 
Considering that the Marines had always 
been treated as a part of the Navy, it 
appeared only just to assimilate the re- 
tiring advantages as well as the disad- 
vantages of the admirals and generals 
of both services. In this case, the same 
extra outlay now proposed to be incurred 
for the acceleration of the rise of naval 
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officers ought to be used for advancing 
the Marine officers, especially the captains 
and subalterns of Marines, in which 
ranks the slowness of rise was most 
marked. The only course to be adopted in 
the Marines to secure a due flow of pro- 
motions through all grades of the Marines 
was by inducing the senior ranks to re- 
tire, or by enlarging the seniority list so 
that officers might be placed on that list 
without losing their position in the corps 
in which they had served. The pro- 
posal of waiting till the present Com- 
mission on Army Promotion and Retire- 
ment reported would delay the remedies 
for the present slow promotion of Ma- 
rines for some time. The difficulty of 
dealing with their grievances would be 
enhanced by waiting for the Report of 
the Commission on Purchase in the 
Army. The proportion of superior officers 
in the Infantry was far in excess of that 
of the Marines. It would then be found 
that the organization of the Infantry 
was so entirely different from that of the 
Marines, it would be declared inex- 
pedient to incur the very heavy expendi- 
ture which must follow by assimilating 
the numbers and ranks of all grades of 
officers in the Marines to those of the 
Infantry of the Line. The entire corps 
of Marines, when compared with the 
regiments of Infantry with an equal 
strength of privates as in the Marines, 
would be found to be singularly econo- 
mical, owing to the grades of officers in 
Marines being, to the number of pri- 
vates, much smaller than in the In- 
fantry. It would be far better to deal 
with the Marines at once, and apply the 
simple remedy to meet the existing evil 
of stagnation in promotion by inducing 
senior officers to retire. 

Mr. HUNT was fully alive to the want 
of promotion in the Marines, but until 
the Commission now sitting upon Pro- 
motion and Retirement in the Army had 
made their Report, the Treasury were 
unwilling to consider any question re- 
lating to this subject. The view taken 
at the Treasury was that, though the 
Marines formed part of the Navy, the 
question of promotion in that corps and 
promotion in the Army bore one upon 
another. Probably if he were now at 
the Treasury he should take the same 
view. At all events, he was powerless 
in the matter. He wanted no urging to do 
anything, and no one would be more glad 
than himself when he was able to do for 
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the Marines what had been done for the 
Navy. With regard to naval cadets, the 
last entry was 52. He agreed entirely 
in the ap oe 4 of checking accumula- 
tions in the Navy List by stopping the 
flow at the source. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that it had been finally 
determined to make no more navigating 
officers, and it was necessary, therefore, 
to enter a larger number of cadets than 
would otherwise have been required in 
order to provide the requisite number of 
officers for navigating duties. The num- 
ber of cadets entered under his direction 
was less than that which had been sug- 
gested as necessary. He thought, how- 
ever, an actuarial calculation was neces- 
sary, and he proposed to have such a 
calculation, so as to be certain that the 
proper limit was not exceeded for feeding 
the higher ranks of the Service. 

Mr. BENTINCK endorsed the view 
which had been expressed by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Reed) as to the 
hardship of forcing officers into a posi- 
tion where they could no longer serve 
their country, and complained of the 
wretched system of parsimony which 
possessed the House of Commons when 
dealing with the Army and Navy. When 
our soldiers ‘and sailors were fighting 
the battles of their country they were 
lauded to the skies, while at other times 
the House of Commons haggled over 
half-pence, squabbled about pay and 
pensions, and kept the Services at starv- 
ing point. His right hon. Friend gave, 
as a reason for doing nothing, the fact 
that a Royal Commission was sitting. 
He hoped the time would soon come 
when the country would cease to be go- 
verned by Royal Commissions, and when 
responsibility would rest, as it ought to 
rest, upon the Government, instead of 
being evaded by them by means of Royal 
Commissions. 

Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD reminded 
the right hon. Gentleman that no officer 
of the Marines was a member of the 
Commission, while, so far as he knew, 
no witness had been examined on the 
part of this corps. If so, the mere fact 
that such a Commission was sitting 
could not justify the continuance of the 
present state of things in the Marines. 
He was convinced, from his knowledge 
of the working men of this country, 
that if a plébiscite were taken they 
would be found wholly opposed to such 
miserable pay and position as were now 
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given to meritorious officers in the Ma- 
rines, after lengthened service. Work- 
ing men disliked sinecures, and were 
jealous of jobs; but they were as patri- 
otic and as anxious that public servants 
should be properly paid as any class of 
men in the country. Officers in the Ma- 
rines had an undoubted grievance; and 
their case would, he hoped, receive the 
most earnest consideration of the Go- 
vernment. 

Sir JOHN HAY appealed to the 
First Lord of the Treasury to endeavour 
to sway the Treasury so as-to induce 
them to deal with the question. The 
Royal Commission as to the Army would 
really not deal with the Marine force. 
The Government had been liberal to the 
Navy, and he hoped that the Marines, 
who were an integral part of the Navy, 
would be treated with equal liberality. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for London (Mr. Goschen) led the 
country to believe that he intended to 
restore the rank of major in the Royal 
Marines ; and yet, although the rank 
was restored to the Royal Engineers 
and Royal Artillery, the Marines were 
still deprived of that rank. The change 
would hardly add anything to the public 
charge, because those promoted to the 
substantive rank of major in the Ma- 
rines were brevet majors in the Army. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the feeling, 
with regard to the Marines was, that 
they were supposed not to belong to the 
Navy or the Army; and the consequence 
was that, unless great care was taken, 
neither of the two great Departments of 
the State would care for the Marines. 
He was sure that the present First Lord 
of the Admiralty would do his best on 
all occasions for the Royal Marines, and 
the officers well deserved fair considera- 
tion. They were not represented by any 
officer of the corps at the War Office, 
and there was no Marine officer on the 
Board of Admiralty. 

Coronet, NAGHTEN was glad to find 
that the cause of the officers of the 
Royal Marines had attracted the atten- 
tion of the Committee. Great dissatis- 
faction existed amongst them with re- 
gard to their present position ; but they 
were forbidden from publicly express- 
ing it. 

Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £1,322,069, for Dockyards and 
Naval Yards at Home and Abroad. 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he must 
enter his protest against the deferring 
the consideration of the Naval Estimates 
to so late a period of the Session. During 
the last six years it had only once occurred 
that such important Votes were taken so 
late, and that was in 1871, which was 
an exceptional year. The right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Admiralty 
ought to explain to the Committee in 
greater detail the cause of the large dis- 
crepancy between his programme last 
year and the work completed within the 
year. In introducing the Estimates 
this year the right hon. Gentleman told 
the House that according to the Esti- 
mates of last year, 19,962 tons were to 
be built either in the dockyard or by 
contract. There was, however, a defi- 
ciency of not fewer than 4,704 tons. 
Taking the dockyards only, the Esti- 
mate was 14,171 tons, but the work done 
was only 11,304 tons, and therefore 
there was a deficiency of 2,867 tons. It 
was a very remarkable fact that though 
there was an increase of upwards of 
2,000 men in the dockyards as compared 
with the last year but one, the amount 
of tonnage built was less. In the past 
six years there was no year in which so 
small an amount of tonnage had been 
built in the dockyards. Last year, 
when the right hon. Gentleman made 
some very disparaging remarks as to the 
condition of the Navy, he asked for 
£150,000 additional to be expended on 
the Invincible, the Superb, and the Shan- 
non, and on two new vessels of the 
Shannon class. According to the original 
Estimates of last year they were to be 
advanced 1,500 tons, and according to 
the Supplementary Estimates 700 tons 
additional; but 1,120 tons only were 
completed during the year, or only half 
what was intended. In the repairing of 
ships there was an equal deficiency. 
He could only conjecture that the em- 
ployment of an increased number of men 
in a dockyard gave rise to increased 
demands for the repair of yachts, dock- 
yard tugs, stationary ships, and vessels 
of that description. Indeed, useless 
work of this kind appeared to be always 
going on in in our dockyards. He would 
recommend that there should be a larger 
amount of contract work instead of an 
increase of men in the dockyards. An- 
other explanation of what had occurred 
was that there had been to some extent 
a change of policy under the present 
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Administration with regard to the recall 
of vessels from foreign squadrons, and 
the increase of expenditure was likewise 
in some respects due to the change of 
armament, which in many cases had not 
been beneficial. The Committee were 
entitled to a better explanation of the 
deficiency of work as compared with the 
programme of last year. He approved 
of the increase of the salaries of the 
master shipwrights in the dockyards, 
and he would suggest whether some- 
thing ought not to be done in the way 
of giving honours to these officers. In 
the French dockyards the principal 
officers ranked immediately after the 
Admiral Superintendent, and they were 
generally decorated with some order. It 
appeared to him that the position of the 
master shipwrights was inferior to what 
it ought to be, and he thought it worthy 
of consideration whether something 
should not be done to increase their 
status and improve their position. 

Sm JOHN HAY inferred from the 
absence of the Leader of the Opposition 
that the noble Marquess was of opinion 
that the other Business of the House had 
necessarily led to a delay in the discus- 
sion of these Estimates. The hon. Mem- 


ber for Reading had taken great pains 
to ascertain the sums which had been 
voted in various years, and the mode 
in which those sums had been ap- 


plied. He would now quote a few 
figures bearing on the point. He would 
first take the question of money, and 
then the question of tonnage. In 1865-6 
the sum voted for building purposes was 
£1,162,000, and the sum expended was 
£840,000. In 1866-7 the sum voted 
was £855,000, and the sum expended 
£721,000. In 1867-8 the sum voted 
was £1,280,000, and the sum expended 
£1,265,000. That was the only year in 
which the Estimate and the expenditure 
approached each other. In 1868-9 the 
sum voted was £1,204,000, and the sum 
expended £1,137,000. In 1869-70 the 
sum voted was £1,080,000, and the sum 
expended £953,000. In 1870-1 the sum 
voted was £1,104,000, and the sum ex- 
pended £951,000. In 1871-2 the sum 
voted was £1,054,000, and the sum ex- 
pended £887,000. In 1872-3 the sum 
voted was £784,000, and the sum ex- 
pended £596,000. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman now at the head of the Admi- 
ralty felt some alarm at the state of the 
Navy, and proposed the largest Esti- 
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mate that had ever been laid before the 
Committee—the sum of £1,364,000, and 
the sum expended was £1,117,000. Then 
with respect to the tonnage. In 1865-6 
the estimated amount of tonnage was 
21,000, and the amount built 16,000. 
In 1866-7 the estimated tonnage was 
18,263, and the amount built 15,384. 
In 1867-8 the estimated tonnage was 
33,206, and the amount built 33,701. 
In 1868-9 the estimated amount was 
29,000 tons, and of that only 27,000 
were built. In 1869-70 the estimated 
amount was 22,000 tons, but in that 
year there were 24,000 tons built. In 
1870-1 the estimated amount was 
23,000 tons, and of that only 19,000 
were built. In 1871-2 the estimated 
amount was 21,000 tons, the whole of 
which were built. In 1872-3 the esti- 
mated amount was 21,267, and of that 
only 16,000 were built, being 5,175 tons 
less. That was a year for which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the City of London (Mr. Goschen) was 
responsible. In 1873-4 the estimated 
amount was 19,000 tons, and of that 
17,000 only were built. In 1874-5 the 
estimated amount was 19,797 tons, of 
which only 16,480 were built. The hon. 
Member for Reading had made so ex- 
travagant a statement that he (Sir John 
Hay) felt it necessary to submit the facts 
he had done, and to show that the pre- 
sent First Lord had been bound in 
honour to make the statement which he 
had made as to the condition of the 
Navy, and as to the extraordinary efforts 
he had made to improve it. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the right hon. 
and gallant Member for Stamford seemed 
to claim credit for the present Govern- 
ment on the ground that they had spent 
more money on the Navy than any Go- 
vernment of recent years. But the hon. 
Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
had not complained that the present 
Board did not spend money enough, but 
that they did not show sufficient results 
for the money so spent. What the hon. 
Member for Reading asked was this— 
‘You, the Government, have asked for 
a larger sum of money, and you have 
engaged a larger number of men, and 
we want to know what adequate amount 
of work have you turned out of the dock- 
yards?”’ There had been no answer 
given to that question. No doubt it 
would be said that a very large sum 
had been spent upon tepairs; but that 
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was not a sufficient explanation. The 
Government would haye to make plain 
how it was that having last year pro- 
mised to build 14,000 tons, they had 
only built 11,000 tons, and were thus 
8,000 tons in arrear. The Committee 
had a right to inquire why the work for 
which money had been voted had not 
been done. His own opinion was that 
the whole of the money asked for fight- 
ing ships ought to be spent upon build- 
ing fighting ships, and ought not to be 
frittered away in the dockyards. 

Mr. HUNT remarked that the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Reading 
invited them into controversial matters, 
which he was anxious to avoid. It was 
true that the shipbuilding programme 
of the Government during the past year 
was not fulfilled, as he stated when he 
introduced the Navy Estimates in March. 
He was told that the excuse that so 
many men had been employed upon re- 
pairs would not serve him, because the 
completion of ships under repair was 
behindhand. But how did that arise ? 
Last year he was very much taken to 
task for saying that he would not have 
ships upon paper, and that they should 
be real and effective, and not dummies. 
He had been endeavouring to make 
good that assertion. There was an ex- 
traordinary number of fighting ships 
under repair last- year—the Warrior, 
the Defence, the Resistance, the LHector, 
the Minotaur, the Achilles, the Black 
Prince, and the Valiant ; and those eight 
ironclads, until they had been put in a 
proper state of repair, were more or less 
dummies. When the work came to be 
done it turned out that the cost of re- 
pairing the ships approached very nearly 
their original cost. It was, perhaps, as 
well to remark that the original Esti- 
mate was prepared, not by the present 
representatives of the Naval branch of 
the Government, but by their predeces- 
sors. That was the reason why the Go- 
vernment had been unable to build the 
amount of tonnage laid down in their 
programme. They were told, again, 
that they had added a considerable 
number of men to the Estimates without 
showing a corresponding amount of 
work done. Well, in explanation of 
that circumstance, he had only to men- 
tion that it was impossible to get 
the additional men all at once, and 
they had been without them for a long 
time, though they had now been ob- 
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tained. Last year he pointed out that 
there were always contingencies to be 
provided for, and that to meet those 
contingencies men were taken off the 
new ships. This year he had endea- 
voured to obviate that evil by providing 
a number of men expressly for contin- 
pret. It was too early in the day to 

oast ; but he had been told by his pro- 
fessional advisers that the programme 
of work had never been so nearly up to 
the estimate for a great many years past 
as it was during thecurrent year. That 
fact he attributed to the precaution of 
taking men for contingencies. A re- 
mark had been made that whilst last 
year he gave a lugubrious picture of 
the Navy, this year he seemed to be 
tolerably satisfied. He was more satis- 
fied, not because things were perfect, 
but because they were mending. He 
denied that they were very much the 
same as last year. He did not take all 
the credit, or anything like all the credit, 
for this improvement, for he had always 
admitted that the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, his predecessor at the Admi- 
ralty, had endeavoured to put matters 
rsd. and when he took office he 
found that some improvements had been 


effected. But he had to point out to 
the Committee that last year the Go- 
vernment were unable to send a reserve 


squadron to sea. It was true they sent 
out ships singly to exercise the reserve 
men ; but there were not seaworthy ships 
enough to form a squadron. That ap- 
peared to. him to be a very grave state 
of things. Now, this year there was a 
reserve squadron at sea, and but for the 
additional men that were taken on last 
year, they would not have been in a 
position to send out the same number of 
ships or to supply so many reliefs. He 
did not say things were perfect or all 
that he could wish; neither did he con- 
tend that the improvement which had 
taken place was altogether owing to the 
change of Government, but things were 
mending very considerably, and there- 
fore there was good reason for adopting 
a more complacent tone in speaking of 
the Navy. 

Mr. SAMUDA observed, that during 
the past 10 years the amount of work 
done had fallen 25,000 tons below the 
Estimates, and that the only time when ~ 
there was no deficiency was when Mr. 
Corry was at the head of the Admiralty. 
He urged the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
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Hunt) not to rely too much on calcula- 
tions as to what a certain number of 
men would do. The number of men 
this year when there were 14,000 tons 
to be built was only a fraction above 
what it was last year, when the building 
of less than 12,000 tons was contem- 
plated; and, under these circumstances, 
how was it possible, he asked, that the 
programme could be carried out? At 
the present moment eight iron-clads 
were building in the dockyards and two 
in private yards. ‘Two of the vessels 
laid down were of a perfectly new type, 
and although he was bound to admit, 
after having had an interview with the 
Chief Constructor, that they had a num- 
ber of most ingenious and admirable 
arrangements, which would prevent the 
defects to which, in ignorance of the 
facts, he had in a former speech alluded, 
still he thought that their cruising qua- 
lities had been sacrificed. He wished to 
press upon the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Admiralty that, when 
all other nations of Europe were con- 
siderably increasing the sea-going cha- 
racter of their cruisers of the fighting 
class, we could not afford to dispense 
with an augmentation of that particular 
class so as to keep up the immense supe- 


riority we had at present over all those 


different nations of Europe. The in- 
crease of that class was the more impor- 
tant from what had been said as to our 
inability to send our squadrons to sea. 
Mr. BENTINCK; quite agreed with 
the hon. Member for Reading (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) that it was most unfor- 
tunate that the Navy Estimates had 
been postponed till so late a period of 
the Session. Neither the late nor the 
present Government had done much to 
improve the lamentable state of things 
in the Navy. He admitted that the 
right hon. Member for the City of Lon- 
don (Mr. Goschen) had done his best, 
and that his right hon. Friend the pre- 
sent First Lord was doing his best to 
improve the wretched state of things; 
but the result was so infinitesimal, and 
so inadequate to the requirements of the 
Navy, that it simply amounted to no- 
thing. He asked his right hon. Friend 
the First Lord if he believed that, taking 
into account the state of the armaments 
of Europe, and taking into consideration 
that, by civilian interference, their Army 
had been reduced to a cipher, the Navy 
of this country was in such a state, in 
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point of efficiency and numbers, as to 
secure at all times the security of the 
country and the maintenance of its 
honour? In this country they had, he 
believed, about six weeks’ provisions for 
the whole population, and if war broke 
out they would be in the position of a 
besieged town if they had not a suffi- 
ciency of light sea-going ships to protect 
their commerce. If they lost the com- 
mand of the sea the result would be that 
in six weeks they would be reduced to 
starvation. We were devoting too much 
science to the construction of floating 
batteries without regard to their sailing 
qualities; our iron-clads, from their 
shape and form, were useless as sailing 
ships; the majority of them could not 
be classed as sea-going ships; we could 
not make sailors on board of them; and 
he would suggest that they should be 
kept in dock, and that we should have a 
Channel Squadron of sailing ships to 
train sailors to be put on board the iron- 
clads when their services were required. 

Mr. E. J. REED joined in the pro- 
test at the Vote being taken at a time 
when discussion was impossible, and 
pointed out that the departure of Go- 
vernments from their building pro- 
grammes was concurrent with their 
practical escape from Parliamentary con- 
trol by the postponement of Estimates 
to the end of the Session. He thought 
there was much ground for congratula- 
tion with reference to the speeches which 
had proceeded from both sides of the 
House. Large sums had been granted 
yearly for several years past by Parlia- 
ment for the purpose of supplying the 
country with a thoroughly effective 
Navy ; but the precise manner in which 
the expenditure took place had been, to 
a great degree, beyond the control of 
Parliament. The monies granted for 
the purposes of the construction of the 
Navy were divisible into two main por- 
tions—that part which went for the pur- 
poses of building ships, and that part 
which was devoted to their repairs. It 
was impossible to anticipate correctly 
the amount of money which would be 
needed for repairs. It might be possible 
to draw up a certain programme, and to 
put down in that programme a list of 
the ships that it was intended to repair, 
but it might also happen that the Esti- 
mate which had been formed would 
prove defective, and thus an outlay upon 
repairs beyond that which had been 
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asked from Parliament might be found 
necessary. If this uncertainty were al- 
lowed to extend itself to the building of 
ships also, then it became still clearer 
that something like a distinct under- 
standing should be come to with the 
Government as to the apportionment of 
the grants. In the course of the discus- 
sion which had taken place that evening 
they had heard a great deal upon the 
subject of tonnage. He had amused 
himself a short time ago, during the 
dull portion of a speech, by calculating 
the price per ton on the construction of 
certain shipsof war. He had calculated 
that the price per ton for the Superb 
was £51, for the Zemeraire the same 
price per ton, for the EZuryalus £72 per 
ton, and for the Garnet £67 per ton. 
These amounts varied so much that he 
should wish to point out that if all the 
Committee asked was that the Govern- 
ment should build a certain amount of 
tonnage, the Admiralty should submit a 
more specific Estimate as to the propor- 
tion of the grant that was to be appro- 
priated to special classes of these vessels 
of war. He thought it was a somewhat 
extraordinary thing that the Committee 
should be asked to sanction the construc- 
tion of two very peculiar iron-clads with- 
out any more specific knowledge than 
that they were to be something like the 
Inflexible. That vessel was of a peculiar 
type, a kind of vessel to which he had 
given great consideration while he was 
at the Admiralty; but he had not put 
forth a plan, because it required so many 
check calculations, and because there 
were some features in connection with it 
which gave him some anxiety. He did 
not say that because he doubted the 
constructive power of the authorities at 
the Admiralty; but because the vessel 
was of so singular and peculiar a type. 
He had not seen a model of these ships, 
though he admitted the courtesy of the 
right hon. Gentleman in affording facili- 
ties for viewing models at the Admi- 
ralty; but he would counsel that great 
care should be observed in the construc- 
tion of these vessels. He would ask the 
Committee whether the position of the 
master shipwrights or Chief Constructors 
as they were now called, should not be 
improved; but their position was con- 
stantly depressed through naval officers 
being appointed as superintendents of 
the dockyards. However, the course 
now pursued at the dockyards resulted 
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in a large waste of public money, and 
he would suggest that the master ship- 
wrights should have more power to pre- 
vent it. He did not make these obser- 
vations with the view of obstructing the 
Vote, but to secure more careful atten- 
tion to the question. The hon. Member 
(Mr. Bentinck) sometimes made strong 
statements and sometimes modified them 
on re-consideration, and he would re- 
mind the hon. Gentleman that it was 
one thing to say that a ship sailed badly 
and another to say that she was useless, 
and in this latter respect he thought the 
hon. Gentleman had spoken too strongly. 

Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD said, 
that although many faults had been 
attributed to our ships, yet, taken as a 
whole, our Fleet was very efficient and 
powerful, and, in his opinion, our naval 
architects and designers deserved the 
greatest credit for what they had done. 
What the Navy really wanted was a 
larger number of first-class cruisers of 
the Active, Volage, and Shah type, pos- 
sessing great speed, to be rigged as 
frigates, and able to keep at sea for a 
long time, to stand weather well and 
carry heavy guns. War was very dif- 
ferent now from what it was 10 years 
ago. If we went to war now it would 
be a matter of a fortnight, and this is 
where we should suffer. The enemy 
would send out three or four cruisers, 
which in that space of time would in- 
flict a vast amount of damage on our 
commerce, for it should be remembered 
that we did the carrying business of the 
world. We ought to have cruisers which 
could go at the same pace as the great 
steamers engaged in the merchant ser- 
vice—namely, from 13 to 15 knots an 
hour. He found, however, that we pos- 
sessed only 34 cruisers. Twenty-one of 
these would go from 9 to 11 knots; 12 
could go from 11 to 12 knots; and only 
6 could go from 12 to 15 knots. Thus 
we had only six vessels that could attain 
the speed requisite—namely, 15 knots— 
for the protection of our commerce in 
the event of our going suddenly to war. 
He hoped a large number of ships of 
this description would be added to the 
Navy. No nation would be imprudent 
enough to run its head against our iron- 
clad fleet; but it would send out cruisers 
to attack our trade. He was glad to 
learn that nine new cruisers were to be 
built, two of which would soon be 
finished; but he should have been 
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greater pleased if the number had been 
69. These cruisers would be particularly 
valuable to protect vessels going into our 
coaling stations. He hoped that the 
Admiralty would give their attention to 
this matter, which, he submitted, was 
one of great importance. 

Mr. GORST said, he wished to call 
the attention of the Committee to a 
matter of considerable importance and 
interest both to his own constituents 
and the country at large—namely, the 
discontent which existed amongst the 
men employed in the dockyards. His pre- 
decessor (Admiral Elliot), in a previous 
Session, had brought the subject before 
the House, and there was then a pro- 
mise that it should have serious and 
earnest consideration. He wished to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether he would give the Committee 
the result of the inquiries which he had 
made in reference to the matter? He 
did not wish to bring it forward as a 
mere dockyard workman’s grievance, but 
as a question of the economical expendi- 
ture of public money. The money voted 
could not be economically expended if the 
workmen were in a state of dissatisfac- 
tion. For some time there had been 
considerable dissatisfaction among all 


classes of workmen employed in the 
dockyards; though he did not think 
that it was at all necessary that men 
who were in the employ of the Govern- 
ment should be in a chronic state of 


discontent. It was not so in private 
firms. One ground for the discontent in 
Government Yards was because they did 
not treat all the men alike; and, indeed, 
the great complaint was that there was 
an unnecessary inequality. The first 
great inequality was in dividing the men 
into establishment and non-establish- 
ment workmen. Men who had worked 
side by side in the dockyards for the 
same number of years found themselves 
in this position. One had been lucky 
enough to get upon the establishment 
whilst the other had not been so lucky, 
and the consequence was that their po- 
sitions were entirely different. They 
were differently regarded, had different 
trust in the town; one looked forward 
to a pension, whilst the other had no 
hope of such a thing. There was an- 
other ground of discontent, and that was 
founded upon this, that promotion in the 
dockyards was supposed to be based 
entirely upon competitive examinations. 
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Promotion upon this system, however, 
was not fairly carried out; because it 
was found impossible to trust entirely 
to the result of competitive examination, 
and there were personal marks given to 


the men which really made the system - ~ 


of competitive examination a mere sham. 
He should not object to promotion being 
made by persons who were responsible 
to the House; but in the dockyards they 
had neither promotion by strict compe- 
titive examination, nor promotion by 
persons who were responsible to the 
House. He hoped to be able to bring 
the matter under the attention of the 
House under more favourable circum- 
stances next Session. 

Mr. E. J. REED considered that the 
system of examination at the dockyards 
was one of the fairest that could be de- 
vised. There was one point he wished 
to call the attention of the First Lord 
to, and that was with reference to the 
case of a number of skilled labourers 
who only got pensions of an inferior 
class. The fault he believed, rested with 
the Treasury. 

Mr. WHALLEY was anxious that 
some steps should be taken to utilize the 
private yachts of the country as a sort 
of Naval Volunteer body. He condemned 
the sending of iron-clads to sea for the 
training of our seamen. 

Dr. KENEALY said, he coincided in 
the sentiment that it was extremely in- 
convenient to hon. Members, and it was 
discreditable to the system of govern- 
ment in this country, that at this late 
period of the Session and at this late 
hour of the night they should be called 
upon to discuss Votes of this importance, 
and without any adequate excuse being 
given. Such proceedings were not cal- 
culated to raise the House of Commons 
in the opinion of the country. He could 
tell hon. Gentlemen that there was be- 
ginning to be felt a widespread spirit of 
dissatisfaction and disaffection that two 
of the most important branches of the 
administration of the country—namely, 
the Navy and the Indian Revenue— 
should be put off to the latest possible 
period of the Session, and when the hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) 
brought forward his Motion complaining 
of this being the case he should give him 
his warm support. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I beg to point 
out that the question before the Com- 

Vote for the Dockyards, 
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and it has nothing to do with the Indian 
Revenue. 

Dr. KENEALY: I do not intend to 
anticipate any discussion that may take 
place on the Indian Budget. I am point- 
ing out what I think I am quite in Order 
in doing. [* tad I intend and 
will point it out. [‘Order!”] I re- 
peat I intend and will point out that the 
country is justly dissatisfied that im- 
portant questions of this kind are thrust 
upon us at a period of the Session when 
hon. Members, such as the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst), are obliged to go down on their 
knees and apologize for doing their duty 
to their constituents. I am not going to 
do it. [Laughter.| I believe I am ad- 
dressing English Gentlemen, and I hope 
they will allow me, as representing a 
large and independent constituency— 
[Laughter|—-I repeat a large, inde- 
pendent, and most honourable consti- 
tuency, who will have to pay this taxa- 
tion—to express some views on this 
matter, and the more especially as the 
House knows I do not often intrude 
myself upon it. Now, the hon. Member 
for West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) is a 
prophet, and he is the most dangerous 


of prophets, because he is a respectable 
prophet, and he says that we do not 
know when there may be an outbreak 


of a general war. I always notice that 
when the Administration comes and asks 
for Votes for either the Army or the 
Navy, there are military and naval 
prophets— and there are respectable 
prophets who are neither naval nor 
military—who begin to anticipate a ge- 
neral European war. I know some- 
thing of the state of Europe, and after 
careful consideration of it, I am quite 
unable to see any symptoms of this 
general outbreak with which we are 
threatened. Russia is not going to war 
with this country, unless this country 
shall be insane enough, and sometimes 
I think this country is quite capable of 
any amount of insanity—especially when 
certain portions turn their heads upon 
the Orton theory—I say that Russia is 
not going to war with us, unless Eng- 
land interferes with the proper, legiti- 
mate, and rational designs she has upon 
_ Turkey. [‘‘Order!” 

Lorp HENRY SCOTT: I rise to 
Order, and submit that it is not com- 
petent for the Member to raise a dis- 
cussion on the general policy of Europe. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: The question is 
the Vote for the Dockyards, and it is 
not competent for the hon. Member to 
raise a question of general policy. 

Dr. KENEALY:-I am endeavour- 
ing, if I can, to dispel from the mind of 
the hon. Member for West Norfolk any 
clouds of alarm and terror which he may 
have in reference to this impending 
European war, which seems to terrify 
him somuch. I hope tobe able to show 
that the hon. Member’s assertions are 
made for the purpose of seducing the 
Committee into an easy compliance with 
the present Vote. 

THe CHAIRMAN: I have already 
intimated to the hon. Member that the 
question before the Committee is the 
Vote for the Dockyards, and it is not in 
Order for him to raise a general discus- 
sion about a European war, because of 
some chance expression which may have 
fallen from the hon. Member for West 
Norfolk. 

Dr. KENEALY: The hon. Member 
for West Norfolk speaks about there 
only being six weeks’ provisions in case 
of war. I am surprised that a Gentle- 
man of his great experience should 
imagine that this country could by any 
possibility of means be driven into such 
a condition. The hon. Member was 
followed by the hon. Member for Pem- 
broke (Mr. Reed) who gave the House 
a dissertation on the construction of 
ships, but I hope the Committee will not 
be led away by the arguments used. 

Mr. HUNT said, in reference to the 
question of dockyard labourers, which 
had been raised by the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Gorst), it had not been lost 
sight of by the Government, and was 
still under consideration. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £1,261,000, for Naval Stores for 
building, repairing, and outfitting the 
Fleet and Coast Guard. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, it would be a 
farce to enter into a discussion of the 
items contained in the Vote at the present 
period of the Session and at so late an 
hour, and he trusted that if the Vote 
was allowed to be taken in silence on 
the present occasion it would not be 
considered as a precedent for the future. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £902,608, for Steam Machinery 
and Ships building by Contract. 
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(6.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £652,751, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of New Works, Buildings, Machinery, and Re- 
pairs, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1876.” 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE inquired 
what was intended to be done with re- 
spect to Alderney Harbour ? 

Mr. HUNT stated that it was intended 
to repair the inner harbour, but the 
outer harbour would be left to itself. 

Mr. EDWARDS moved to reduce the 
Vote by the sum of £8,000 towards the 
erection of a College for naval cadets at 
Dartmouth. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £644,751, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 


of New Works, Buildings, Machinery, and Re- 


pairs, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1876.”—(Mr. Edwards.) 

Mr. HUNT said, that at this period 
of the Session it would be impossible to 
enter into a proper discussion of the 
matter, and he therefore proposed to 
accede to the proposition of his hen. 
Friend and to meet him on the merits of 
the question some months hence. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Are we to assume 
that the purchase of the site has not 
been completed ? 

Mr. HUNT: It has not been com- 
pleted. I stated the other day that I 
waited for the Vote of the House. I 
only hope that we may not lose so ex- 
cellent a site. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, there were cer- 
tain questions connected with Chatham 
Dockyard which he should have liked to 
have seen discussed ; but after what had 
been said by the First Lord he felt it 
would be useless to make any remarks 
that evening. 

Dr. KENEALY said, the country 
would hear with very great surprise the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Admiralty that the 
Session was so late and the hour so late 
that there was no time to discuss Votes 
which were of very large amount. He 
begged to move that the Chairman 
should report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Dr. Kenealy.) 
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Mr. HUNT appealed to the Commit- 
tee not to sanction the Motion. He ad- 
mitted that it was not advisable to take 
such important Votes at this late period 
of the year, but there was no help for it 
now. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question, as amended, put, 
and agreed to. 


(7.) £145,088, for Greenwich Hos- 
pital and School. 

Mr. HUNT made a brief statement 
as to the financial changes that had 
recently been carried out in connection 
with the income of the Hospital. He 
explained that a certain part of the 
estates belonging to the Hospital had 
been sold last year, the result of which 
had been to increase the income of the 
Hospital by a sum of £13,809. This 
sum had been applied by reducing the 
age at which the pensioners received 
their pension so as to give them a claim 
to additional pension at 65 instead of 70, 
by adding 200 boys to the Hospital 
and school, and by increasing certain 
annuities. 

Mr. GOSCHEN expressed his satis- 
faction with the statement, but should 
like to know whether the Government 
were going to continue the policy of 
selling the estates. The late Govern- 
ment had recourse to selling some of 
those estates for the purpose of increas- 
ing the revenue. The estates were very 
large, and in reference to the proceeds 
of them, he considered the Government 
should keep a very large sum as a re- 
serve fund in case of war, the effect of 
which would be to increase the pensions 
very much. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he was one of 
the Commissioners for inquiry into the 
Greenwich Hospital estates, which pro- 
duced £4,000 a-year, and in his opinion, 
when consolidated and brought within 
one circle—to dispose of them, in fact— 
they would become very valuable. 

Lorp ESLINGTON said, that he, too, 
had been associated in inquiry respect- 
ing the Greenwich Hospital estates, and 
those which had been sold brought very 
high prices. The time might come 
when the charity would be very largely 
drawn upon, and the funds should there- 
fore be very carefully kept. The Go- 
vernment should be very careful in sell- 
ing this property, which, in his opinion, 
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was very valuable, and in selling the 
surface it might be found that there 
were minerals beneath it. 

Mr. BRUCE inquired whether any 
credit was given for the use of the build- 
ings or the hospitals ? 

. FAWCETT said, it was impos- 
sible to judge of the policy of these 
sales by their immediate results. If 
this country continued to progress in 
wealth and population the rate of-inte- 
rest in the public funds would decline ; 
and while the value of money became 
less the value of land would increase ; 
and therefore he hoped the Government 
would not get rid of all their landed 
property. 

Srr MASSEY LOPES stated that the 
increase this year for the Greenwich 
Hospital estate had been £14,000, inde- 

endently of the sales effected by the 
Tate Government. It was true that the 
College was the property of the charity, 
and it was worthy of consideration whe- 
ther a small acknowledgement should 
not be paid from the naval funds to the 
charity for the use of the College. As 
to the policy of continuing the sales of 
the estates the Government had come to 
the conclusion that where the property 
was purely agricultural and fully de- 
veloped it was desirable to sell it, but 
that where there was any mineral value 
below it would be very unwise to part 
with the property. The net rental of 
the property sold last year was £5,134, 
and it realized 62 years’ purchase, so 
that upon it they now had £7,500 a-year 
beyond the net rental. Charges amount- 
ing to £10,000 a-year more upon the 
Greenwich estate would be falling in, so 
that in case of war there would be suffi- 
cient resources to meet an emergency. 

Mr. WHITWELL was glad to hear 
that mineral property was to be re- 
tained. 

Mr. GORST said, the buildings were 
the property of the charity, and should 
the Hospital be sold the pensioners would 
be entitled to the interest of the money 
so realized. If, however, the buildings 
were left for the use of the nation as a 
Naval College, the pensioners were 
clearly entitled to a fair rent for their 
premises. 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE ex- 


plained that the increase in the Vote 
this year was chiefly due to increased 
salaries, 
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Mr. BERESFORD HOPE expressed 
his satisfaction at the increase which the 
salaries had undergone. 

Vote agreed to. 


(8.) £82,276, to complete the sum for 
the British Museum. 


Resolutions to be reported. : 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £505, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1876, for the Expenses of the 
Office of the Commissioners of Education in 
Treland.”’ 


Mr. MELDON said, that at this stage 
it became his duty to move that the 
Chairman should report Progress. The 
Committee had now been engaged for 
many hours in voting Supply, and there 
were upon the Paper two or three im- 
— measures in which Irish Mem- 

ers were very much interested. The 
Chief Secretary had intimated his in- 
tention of Lopes with the two Bills 
relating to National education in Ire- 
land, and the Irish Members were most 
desirous that the Bills should proceed at 
such an hour as would ensure careful 
consideration. He (Mr. Meldon) was 
most anxious that the Bills should be 
got through, and he felt it only reason- 
able that Progress should be reported 
after eight hours work in Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Meldon.) 


Mr. W. H. SMITH appealed to the 
Committee to proceed with the discussion 
of the Estimates. 

Mr. GOSCHEN suggested that if the 
Government would postpone the con- 
tested Votes hon. Members, perhaps, 
would not object to going on. 

Mr. GOLDSMID thought it best to 
adopt the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and was glad to see a 
Representative of the late Government 
present at so late an hour. 

Mr. MELDON complained that he 
had experienced at the hands of a Mem- 
ber of Her Majesty’s Government a 
of terrorism such as he believed 

ad never been equalled in this country. 
He (Mr. Meldon) was reluctantly com- 
elled to bring a matter before the 
ommittee which showed very clearly 
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the manner in which Irish business was 
managed. Immediately before the last 
division which he felt it to be his duty 
to take, the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
came across the House and stated that 
if he (Mr. Meldon) intended to obstruct 
the passing of the Votes, he (the Chief 
Secretary) would withdraw the National 
Teachers Ireland Bill, and would take 
very good care that it should be known 
in Ireland why he did so. Now, the 
Chief Secretary knew very well that he 
(Mr. Meldon) was most interested in the 
passing of the Bill alluded to, and he 
submitted that the Chief Secretary was 
guilty of a very gross attempt to intimi- 
date him from the discharge of his duty 
by threatening to denounce him in Ire- 
land. This was not the first time the 
right hon. Baronet had had recourse to 
similar threats. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
observed, that it was not usual for hon. 
Members to repeat openly in the House 
what hafl been said to them by other 
Members in private conversation. The 
hon. Member had drawn a wrong infer- 
ence from what he (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) had said to him. 

Mr. MELDON said, that he would 
not trust himself to express what was 
his opinion of the statement just made 
by the right hon. Baronet, but would 
content himself with a statement of what 
actually had occurred in which state- 
ment he would be borne out by all the 
hon. Members sitting around him. Upon 
the House being cleared for the division 
just taken the Chief Secretary in a most 
excited manner rushed across the House 
and in a loud tone of voice audible to 
everyone on the benches around made 
the statement referred to which was 
heard by many Members. Indeed, seve- 
ral of his Friends around expressed very 
strong views of the conduct of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The Chief Secretary 
very well knew of his (Mr. Meldon’s) 
anxiety that the Bill alluded to should 
not be opposed, as both privately and 
upon the occasion of a recent deputation 
he had assured the right hon. Baronet 
that all responsibility was left with the 
Government, and that the passing of the 
Bill would not be calbanel His object 
was attained by directing the attention 
of the Committee and the public to the 
manner in which Irish legislation was 
conducted by the Chief Secretary, so that 
he would not further press the matter. 


Hr, Meldon 
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He gave the most unqualified contradic. 
tion to the statement made that the con. 
versation was private, and in this he 
would be borne out by all his Friends 
about. 

Srr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, the hon. Member was under mis- 
apprehension. 

Tue CHAIRMAN remarked that 
there appeared to have been a mis- 
apprehension on both sides. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided : — Ayes 23; 
Noes 88: Majority 65. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion proposed, ‘ That the Chairman do 
now leave the Chair.” —(Mr. Parnell.) 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 


Committee also report Progress; to 
sit again To-morrow. 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 4th August, 1875. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Civiz Service Estimates, Crasszs IV., V., 
VI., VII.—Revenve Departments AND Post 
Orrick Packet anp TELEGRAPH SERVICES— 
SuprLeMentary Estimates. 

Resolutions [August 3] reported. 

Ways anp Mzans—considered in Committee— 
Consolidated Fund (£24,982,153). 

Pusitc Brus — Committee —Local Authorities 
Loans (re-comm.)* [197] — R.P.; ya vv 
Court of Judicature Act (1873) Amendment 
(No. 2) * [162]—n.v. ; National School Teach- 
ers Residences (Ireland) * [279]—n.P. 

Committee—Report—Public Works Loans (re- 
comm.) * [269]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—National 
School Teachers (Ireland) pe ane and passed. 

Third Reading—East India Home Government 
(Appointments) * [272]; Statute Law Revi- 
sion * [278], and passed. 


LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS (IRELAND)— 
LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 

Mr. WHITWELL (for Mr. M‘Carruy 

Downtna) asked the Chief Secretary for 

Ireland, Whetheritistheintention of Her 
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Majesty’s Government to introduce, early 
in the next Session, a Bill to improve the 
condition of the Dwellings of the Labour- 
ing Population in Ireland ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply, said, that, looking at the improve- 
ments which had taken place in these 
dwellings under the present law, it was 
not his intention to introduce a Bill next 
Session for the purpose contemplated in 
the Question, especially as he had seen 
no proposal for legislation which ap- 
peared to him likely to produce any very 
beneficial result. 


SUPPLY. 


Motion made, and Question — 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES. 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Mr. DODSON, in rising to call atten- 
tion to the Supplementary Estimates 
now submitted, with reference to some 
observations which fell from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at an early period of the Ses- 
sion, said, the Supplementary Estimates 
at present submitted to the House were 
these—In connection with the visit of the 
Prince of Wales to India, £112,000; 
Civil Service Estimates, £297,800 ; Navy 
Estimates, £5,700 ; further Civil Service 
Estimates, £2,200—making a total of 
£417,700. In the last item named he 
was glad to see included a proposal 
which he was sure the House would re- 
ceive with favour. It was an addition 
to the salary of his hon. Friend the 
Chairman of Ways and Means by which 
that official would be placed on an equal 
footing with the corresponding official in 
the Upper House. He believed the 
House would receive that proposal 
favourably, not only as regarded the 
office itself, but also with regard to the 
efficient and able manner in which the 
present occupant discharged the duties. 
In introducing his Budget the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated in detail the incre- 
ments he expected in different branches 
of the Revenue, and took credit for 
them; his total estimate of such in- 
crements was £940,000. This total 
included the estimated increment upon 
the income tax, at 2d. in the pound, com- 
pared with the produce of 2d. in the 
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pound last year, leaving out of considera- 
tion the extent to which the Revenue 
was swollen last year by means of the 
tax at 3d. The right hon. Gentleman 
estimated an increase upon each penny 
of £50,000, making an addition of 
£100,000 as compared with last year. 
By the aid of these increments of Re- 
venue, he arrived at an estimated surplus 
of £417,000. He presented his Estimates 
as exact Estimates; he said they had 
been deliberately framed, that they were 
neither too cautious nor over sanguine, 
and that he submitted them with con- 
fidence. He then proposed to reduce 
the surplus by £60,000 for brewers’ 
licences, £185,000 to be applied to the 
reduction of the National Debt, and 
£70,000 charged for local purposes in 
the present year. By these figures 
the right hon. Gentleman reduced his 
estimated surplus to the sum of £102,000. 
That estimated surplus was subse- 
quently further reduced by the sum of 
£6,000 in consequence of his abandon- 
ment of the proposed 5s. stamp duty upon 
appointments. Thus the estimated sur- 
plus was reduced to £96,000. When 
the Budget came to be further discussed 
three weeks afterwards, the right hon. 
Gentleman was pressed to show how he 
expected his estimated surplus of about 
£100,000 to meet the Votes for Irish 
Education and for the Supplementary 
Estimates, which everybody anticipated. 
The right hon. Gentleman shifted his 
ground and intimated that his Estimates 
were low and that he relied upon higher 
increments than those he had stated to 
the House. He said— 

“T do anticipate that there will be a further 
amount of Revenue which will come into the 
Exchequer in some shape or other, and which will 
fairly balance any Supplementary Estimates we 
may have to propose. Is not that, afterall, a 


9» 


common-sense view of the case ¢ 
He went on to say— 


“T think I am taking a safe estimate when I 
say that I may put the supplementary receipts 
and savings on expenditure—for these must be 
taken into account—against any Supplementary 
Estimates that may be required.”—[3 Hansard, 
ccxxiv. 320-21.] 


On the 8th of June, in Committee on the 
Sinking Fund Bill, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was further pressed about the 
smallness of the surplus to meet the in- 
creasing expenditure and the Supple- 
mentary Estimates, and the right hon, 
Gentleman stood at bay, and said— 
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“In his Budget Statement he told the House 
there would be some Supplementary Estimates, 
but not more than would be covered by the 
anticipated excess of Revenue; and when any 
Supplementary Estimates were presented he 
meant to justify his statement.” 


He added— 


“When Supplementary Estimates were pro- 
mg he would show how they were to be met. 

on. Gentlemen had no right to anticipate those 
Supplementary Estimates until the Government 
told them what they were and what means 
they would have of meeting them.” —[3 Hansard 
cexxiv. 1555-7.] 


The House had now got Supplementary 
Estimates amounting to £417,700 before 
it, and it might be regarded as a matter 
almost of certainty that before the close of 
the financial year 1875-6 there would be 
further Supplementary Estimates. The 
Supplementary Estimates of £417,700 
would require to meet them something 
more than the estimated surplus of 
£102,000, now reduced to £96,000. This 
was not all. From a Return relating to 
the National Debt, presented on the 
29th of April last, on the Motion of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Ponte- 
fract (Mr. Childers), it appeared that, 
over and above the fixed charge for the 
National Debt provided for in the Esti- 
mates, the right hon. Gentleman antici- 
pated he would have a surplus of about 
£500,000 applicable to the reduction of 
the Debt in the current financial year. 
It was stated as a foot-note to the Re- 
turn that the average surplus revenue 
applicable to the reduction of the Debt 
must be taken at £500,000. With his 
estimated surplus of £100,000 the right 
hon. Gentleman was prepared to meet 
the Supplementary Estimates now pre- 
sented of more than £400,000; also 
whatever increased charges there might 
be before the close of the financial 
year, and further he hoped to have a 
round sum of £500,000 applicable to 
the reduction of the Debt over and 
above what he had estimated in his 
Budget Statement. What was it he 
was trusting to in order to meet these 
sums, which amounted to upwards of 
£900,000? He calculated upon, and 
had taken credit for the increments 
on the Revenue of last year as amount- 
ing to upwards of £900,000. Apart 
from savings in expenditure, what else 
could he be looking to to meet these 
further charges? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman appeared to have had two sets of 


Mr, Dodson 
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figures and calculations; one an ex- 
oteric set which he gave to the House, 
under which he estimated an increase of 
Revenue of over £900,000; the other 
an esoteric set, under which he esti- 
mated the increments of Revenue at 
double that amount, or more than 
£1,800,000. If that were so, it was not 
fair to the House of Commons. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could be 
understood, if he framed his Budget on 
the old-fashioned principle and said— 
‘‘ The produce of the Revenue last year 
was so much, and I estimate it will pro- 
duce the same amount, without taking 
into account increase of population or 
increase of trade;’’ or if he said—‘‘I 
will adopt the bolder principle of allow- 
ing for increments of Revenue, and 
make the best forecast I can of the 
political and commercial prospects of the 
coming year ; and I will take the respon- 
sibility of doing it.”’ But he did not under- 
stand the position of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who said— ‘‘I give you an 
estimate of the increments of Revenue 
as accurately as I can ;” and then when 
he was pressed, as to how certain charges 
were to be met, said—‘‘ I have some- 
thing in reserve I did not tell you about, 
further increments of which I have not 
told you, and of which I am not going 
to tell you.” If the House of Commons 
were to consider any increments of Re- 
venue at all, the estimates ought to be 
the best which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could make, and there ought 
to be no reserve on his part. We have 
now got the Returns of the Revenue for 
the first four months of the year—that 
was, up to the 31st of July, and it did 
not come up to the Budget Estimate. 
The Cuancettor of the ExcHeQueEr : 
hat?] The Revenue for the four 
months was upwards of £24,000,000, 
and the right hon. Gentleman’s estimate 
for the year was £75,685,000, a third of 
which was £25,228,333. He did not, 
however, lay any stress upon this differ- 
ence, because it was impossible for an 
outsider to form a judgment of the whole 
year from the revenue of a fourth, a 
third, or even a half. What he asked 
the right hon. Gentlemen now to do was 
to redeem the promise he made on the 
8th of June in the debate on the Sinking 
Fund Bill, and to tell the House, now 
that the Supplementary Estimates had 
been presented, by what means he in- 
caided to meet them ? ~ 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he fully and gladly recog- 
nized the right of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to put this question to him, and 
even if he had not done so he should 
have felt it his duty to address some ob- 
servations to the House in redemption 
of the pledge he had given that when 
the Supplementary Estimates of the year 
were presented that he would explain 
the general position of the finances, and 
justify the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment. The House would, however, first 
allow him for a moment to call its at- 
tention to the ground upon which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was called 
upon to proceed in framing his Budget, 
and the particular points to which his 
consideration must be directed. It was 
important that he should take an oppor- 
tunity of stating to Parliament and the 
country the general condition of the 
finances, and that his statement should 
be as full and accurate as possible. But 
the main point which he had to consider 
in making his Financial Statement was 
the financial proposals that it was his 
duty to make to the House; and when 
he made proposals involving an altera- 
tion of taxation either by way of addi- 
tion or remission, it was admitted that 
a very searching inquiry should be made 
as to the grounds on which that addition 
or remission was proposed. When, how- 
ever, as in the present instance, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer left every- 
thing undisturbed, and proposed neither 
an addition nor a remission of taxation, 
the matter was, in some respects, to be 
viewed with a different eye, and the 
chief object which he had to consider at 
the time he made his proposals was whe- 
ther there was any justification for pro- 
pee such addition or remission, and 

e accordingly endeavoured to point out 
the state of the finances which justified 
the position he then took. In order to 
do so, he laid befere the House an ac- 
count of the receipts of the past year, 
and entered into the Estimates of in- 
come and expenditure of the coming 
year, although there were one or two 
matters of expenditure in regard to 
which it was impossible to make a per- 
fectly accurate statement. There was, 
for instance, the question of Irish edu- 
cation, involving a very important prin- 
ciple which had not then been decided 
by the Government. At the same time, 
there was a considerable Vote in pro- 
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spect, the amount of which had not then 
been ascertained, for the visit of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to 
India. These were two of the items, 
therefore, which he had in view, al- 
though there was some little uncertainty 
as to the amount of the Supplementary 
Estimates. There was at the time a 
somewhat exaggerated opinion afloat, 
both in that House and elsewhere, as 
to the amount which would be proposed 
under one of those heads, yet the Go- 
vernment were pretty confident that the 
ee Estimates would not ex- 
ceed a very moderate sum. He would 
observe, as a matter of fact, that the 
Supplementary Estimates now proposed 
were not very excessive as compared 
with previous years. In the financial 
year 1872-3 Supplementary Estimates 
were presented of £342,000, including 
the Vote for Irish Education and Tele- 
graphs. [Mr. Guapstone: Was that 
during the Session?] Yes. In the 
year 1873-4 the amount of the Supple- 
mentary Estimates was £386,000, in- 
cluding the Vote for the Irish Constabu- 
lary. This year the amount of the Sup- 
plementary Civil Service Estimates was 
£297,800. The Vote for the visit of the 
Prince of Wales to India, including the 
naval expenditure, was £112,850; the 
Supplemental Estimate for the Navy 
was £5,700, and the House of Commons’ 
Vote was £2,200. In his Financial 
Statement, he left the balance of esti- 
mated revenue over expenditure in round 
numbers at about £100,000, and as he 
now proposed Supplemental Estimates 
amounting to about £400,000, there was 
a difference of £300,000. The right hon. 
Gentleman had reminded the Committee 
that in the course of the financial discus- 
sions the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had stated that his Estimates of Revenue 
were low, and that he would probably 
have a larger surplus of income over 
expenditure than he had estimated at 
the time of making his Budget state- 
ment. He described that by saying that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
“shifted his ground” from that which 
he had taken up on the Budget, and that 
he was thereby acting unfairly. But he 
did not admit that he had at all shifted 
his ground. He stated at the time that 
his Estimates were moderate Estimates, 
and this assertion was immediately chal- 
lenged by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) 
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and by the hon. Member for the Wick 
Burghs (Mr. Laing). He found at the 
close of the debate that evening he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) in his reply 
made these remarks— 

“ At the present moment, there was a very 
small surplus left ; but, in the first place, he be- 
lieved that the Estimates had been taken at a 
very moderate and reasonable figure; and, in 
the second place, he was not gs Frm to sacrifice 
the surplus by the remission of taxation, but by 
appropriating a larger amount to the payment 
of Debt. It was not therefore a case in which 
there was so much imprudence in running rather 
close to the wind as it would be if he were pro- 
posing to give away £200,000 or £300,000 in 
remission of taxation.”—[3 Hansard, ccxiii. 
1061.] 


When, therefore, he was told that he 
had left himself so small a surplus, he 
reminded hon. Members that the Go- 
vernment was making a provision of 
£255,000 for the payment of the Debt, 
and that it could therefore hardly be 
said that if they failed to realize the 
amount, of surplus they expected to re- 
ceive they were therefore running them- 
selves into a deficiency. The question 
simply was whether they should apply a 
larger or smaller amount to the payment 
of the Debt. What was their condition 
at the present time? Last year, when 
he made a considerable allowance for 
the growth of the Revenue, although 
his total figures were within the mark, 
and were indeed larger than he had 
reckoned upon, yet in some particulars 
he had fallen below the amount, and he 
had been taunted and upbraided in that 
House and elsewhere that he had failed 
in his calculations upon certain branches 
of the Revenue. Finding this to be the 
case last year, he stated more than once 
that it would be safer this year to reckon 
upon a more moderate amount of increase 
in some branches of Revenue, and that 
he was willing to run the risk of any 
Supplementary Estimates that it might 
be necessary to propose. And he staked 
his reputation on there being a sufficient 
surplus of Revenue in the Customs, In- 
land Revenue, and Stamps over the 
Estimates to meet any Supplementary 
Estimates that might be proposed. He 
was confident that he should be'able at 
the proper time to show that his calcu- 
lations were within the mark, and now 
that the Supplementary Estimates were 
seen to amount to the moderate sum of 
£400,000, he was able to state that the 
Returns of Revenue fully justified the 
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Estimates he had formed, and that the 
Government would receive a larger 
amount of Revenue than was nece 

to cover the a gee sea Estimates. 
He could not help feeling some surprise 
that the right hon. Gentleman had put 
a question tending to show that his re- 
ceipts for the portion of the year that 
had elapsed had fallen below the esti- 
mate. They had, on the contrary, con- 
siderably exceeded his estimate, and he 
could not understand how the right hon. 
Gentleman could make it out to be other- 
wise. The right hon. Gentleman had 
explained it by saying that the receipts 
of the first three or four months of the 
year were not equal proportionately to 
the whole Revenue of the year. Of 
course, not. Noone would suppose that 
in the first third of the year they would 
receive one-third of the revenue of the 
year; last year, for instance, the total 
receipts of the Customs were £19,289, 000, 
while the receipts up to the 1st of August 
were £6,054,000. According to the re- 
ceipts of the first portion of the year, the 
Revenue ought to have been £18,000,000, 
while it actually exceeded £19,250,000. 
The Excise revenue of 1874-5 was 
£27,395,000; but the receipts up to the 
Ist of August were only £8,160,000. 
So with regard to Stamps and other 
heads of Revenue. The Income Tax 
also exhibited a very considerable dif- 
ference in the receipts at different 
periods of the year. The sound basis 
of calculation was how the Revenue was 
coming in this year as compared with 
last year; because if they were re- 
ceiving a fair proportion of the amount 
which they ought to receive, and if there 
was no reason to suppose that the rate 
of increase would fall off, they would 
arrive at a fair conclusion as to what the 
Revenue would be at the end of the 
year. There were several items of Re- 
venue upon which it was difficult to form 
an accurate calculation. These were the 
Income Tax, the Post Office, the Tele- 
graph Service, the Crown Lands, and 
the Miscellaneous. He would, there- 
fore, put these aside with the single re- 
mark that the receipts were not only 
equal to, but in advance of, what he 
had estimated. He would now take the 
Customs, the Excise, and the Stamps, 
and, putting the matter broadly, he 
would state that the estimated increase 
under these three heads for the whole 
year had been already more than realized 
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during the four months that had elapsed. 
And further, if the receipts day by day 
only reached the same amount in the 
Customs, Excise, and Stamps taken 
together, it would be found that his esti- 
mate of receipts under these three heads 
would be fully made up. He did not 
see any reason to suppose that the rate 
of advance would be stayed, although he 
did not say it would proceed for the rest 
of the year at the same rate as during 
the first four months. Assuming, how- 
ever, that instead of being stationary, it 
went on at the same rate which had 
hitherto been realized, the receipts might 
be roughly but fairly taken as being from 
£800,000 to £1,000,000 more than he 
had reckoned upon. 

Mr. DODSON asked, if the right 
hon. Gentleman would state what was 
the Budget estimate of the Revenue 
from Customs, Excise, and Stamps, and 
what were the actual amounts received 
under those three heads up to the 81st 
July last ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had no objection to give 
the information asked for. The esti- 


mate of Customs receipts for the present 
year was £19,500,000, and there had 


been actually received for Customs in 
the previous year £19,289,000. He 
had, therefore, estimated that there 
would be an increase of Customs’ 
revenue of £200,000 in the present 
year. The amount received up to the 
3lst of July was £6,268,000, against 
£6,054,000 received up to the Ist of 
August, 1874, being an increase as com- 
pared with last year of £214,000 on the 
Customs. So that in these four months 
the Government had realized exactly 
the amount which he had estimated he 
should gain upon the whole year. The 
Excise last year brought in £27,395,000. 
This year he estimated that it would 
bring in £27,740,000, being an esti- 
mated increase of £345,000 on the Ex- 
cise. The actual receipts up to July 31 
were £8,644,000, being an increase over 
the estimate of £484,000, from which 
would have to be deducted £187,000, 
owing to different railways, so that the 
estimated increase of £300,000 had been 
realized within about £40,000. The 
Stamps produced last year £10,540,000. 
They were estimated to produce in the 
present year £10,600,000, being an es- 
timated increase of £60,000. The actual 
increase for the four months was 
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£103,000. Therefore, if this rate of in- 
crease should go on, it would producevery 
satisfactory results. He ai this state- 
ment to justify the general position he 
had taken up, and which did not warrant 
him in asking for additional taxation. 
The practical point in a Financial State- 
ment was what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was going to ask the House 
of Commons to do. He had to ask the 
House to vote certain expenditure, and 
he ought to have the means to meet it. 
If it were unnecessary to impose a tax 
last April, under the circumstances he 
should have thought it wrong to propose 
to do so, and the country would not have 
liked an additional penny put upon the 
income tax, or any other additional 
charge which at the end of the year 
would have raised £2,000,000 or 
£3,000,000 more than was wanted. On 
the other hand, it was left open to him 
by the course he took, if his calcula- 
tions proved unsound or fallacious, to 
appeal if necessary to Parliament for 
the assistance he might require, but 
which in April he did not expect he 
should need. He was glad, therefore, 
to be able to say that the expectations 
he had formed at that period had been 
realized, and that on that account it was 
with great confidence that he submitted 
these moderate Supplementary Esti- 
mates to the House. | Cheers. | 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have listened 
with much interest to the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down, and also to that of the right 
hon. Gentleman near me (Mr. Dodson), 
which preceded it with respect to the 
state of the Revenue. I was not aware 
that it was my right hon. Friend’s in- 
tention to raise this question; but it was 
perfectly right, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has observed, that some ob- 
servations should have been made upon 
it, in order to give him the opportunity 
of redeeming the pledge which he gave 
on a former occasion. I will not enter 
into any details as to the present con- 
dition of the Revenue, because that is 
not the question really involved in the 
financial proceedings of the present year. 
There may in this country occasionally 
be a very large surplus of Revenue when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has not 
fulfilled his duty of making sufficient 
provision to meet the wants of the 
country, and there may be a heavy de- 
ficiency when he has fulfilled that duty. 
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Consequently it is, in my opinion, the 
principles which are involved in our 
financial proceedings to which we have 
to look, and by no means to the results 
which at a given moment may be before 
the House. What I lament, Sir, is this 
—We live in a state of things when un- 
doubtedly—and history will unquestion- 
ably record it—the House of Commons 
is becoming by degrees, what it ought 
not to be, not a control over the expen- 
diture—at any rate, not a sufficient con- 
trolling power on the expenditure of the 
Government, but rather a stimulating 
power to enlarge and augment that ex- 
penditure. That thisis the case I do not 
. hesitate to say to some extent on both 
sides of the House, although—perhaps 
from my own feeling of partiality I think 
that this side of the House is less re- 
sponsible than the other—but this is a 
matter of dispute into which I do not 
desire to enter. I cannot ask hon. Gen- 


tlemen opposite to assent to that pro- 
position, although I believe that in the 
course of time and on the proper oc- 
casion they will approve of what I have 
said. But what I wish to say is, that in 
this state of things it is to the Govern- 
ment of the country, and especially to 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
we have to look to maintain the strict 
doctrines of finance—that is to say, to 
enforce upon the House the necessity 
of making ample and adequate pro- 
vision for maintaining rigidly that the 
principle that once a year, and not by 
successive driblets, the House has a 
right to be informed as to the finance of 
the country, and the accounts of the 
country are to be cast up. It has a 
right to be informed on such oc- 
casions that everything which is un- 
real and fictitious in finance is to be 
avoided—that it is wrong to ask the 
House to vote money for the reduction 
of the National Debt and afterwards to 
speak of that Vote of money as means 
upon which we can safely draw in case 
the estimate of income as compared with 
expenditure is not sufficiently realized. 
But what I lament is this—On this oc- 
casion my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, without any 
disapproval on the part of the House— 
on the contrary, he sat down amid the 
cheers of his Friends, which does not 
surprise me in the slightest degree—and 
not only without any disapproval on the 
part of the House, but a at any dis- 
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approval that I can see in the country, 
and certainly with no disapproval on 
the part of the metropolitan Press— 
instead of preaching the strict and rigid 
doctrines of finance, and endeavouring 
to maintain the tone of the House on 
this subject, has been putting forward 
every kind of apology for lax proceed- 
ings in this matter, for making small 
and insufficient arrangements having 
relation to the increase of the Revenue, 
and for declining to provide, in the 
shape of Supplementary Estimates, for 
things that may be reasonably expected ; 
but as I fully admit, with the approval 
and assent, and with the laudations to 
which I have referred, departing from 
the sound and wholesome and salu- 
tary principles which have guided the 
finance of this country in former years. 
I confess that Iam not able to follow 
the principles on which my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer made his computations with re- 
gard to four months of the year. It 
appears to me that to compare the 
proceeds of each Department for four 
months in one year with the proceeds of 
each Department in the four months of 
the previous year is a very unsafe pro- 
ceeding ; but, at the same time, I admit 
that it is much better that we should not 
enter into details of this kind, of which 
we are far less qualified to judge than 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and that we should 
rest satisfied with the announcement 
that the increase in the Revenue he had 
anticipated far more than satisfies his 
expectation in reference to the three 
branches to which he has referred. I 
quite agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man that they are the three branches to 
take as a test, and I can assure him that 
no one will be better pleased than I shall 
be if the ensuing year should commence 
with a very large surplus. But it is not 
upon the mere figures and the mere facts 
stated at the close of the year that 
we should consider the rights of the 
question to be determined; we have 
rather to look to the observance 
or non-observance of the sound and 
usual principles in the financial ar- 
rangements of the year, as they are 
necessarily made beforehand. I know 
very well, Sir, that it is impossible 
to apply the general rules of finance 
to years in which the circumstances are 
altogether of an extraordinary character, 
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But I say that what the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is bound to do is to make 
sufficient allowance in the Estimates for 
the ordinary variations of the seasons. 
He must take into consideration whether 
there has been a good harvest or a bad 
one, and also the sudden demands that 
may arise under circumstances of a cha- 
racter altogether unknown beyond what 
can be anticipated from common expe- 
rience, and for which extraordinary 
emergencies he could not be expected to 
provide in his Budget. I own it was to 
me a matter of surprise when I found 
that my right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer justified his mode of 
procedure this year by stating that in 
the year 1860 there had been a proposal 
in making the financial arrangements of 
the year to take £1,300,000 out of the 
balances—that is to say, to fall short of 
equalizing income and expenditure by 
£1,300,000. Her Majesty’s Government 
must know that that was a casein which, 
long after the financial arrangements of 
the year were made, a demand which 
could not have been provided for pre- 
viously to the extent of £5,000,000, 
came upon the country, and that for 
such a demand as that it was quite right 
to lay new taxes, and, as a matter of fact, 
they were laid. It was quite right to 
provide for such a charge either by 
taking money out of the balances, or 
even by a resort to the principle of bor- 
rowing, and it is to ordinary principles 
alone that general rules must apply. 
But I contend, Sir, most firmly that 
there are certain principles that ought 
to be observed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer while, at the same time, I 
predict that he will never find it difficult 
to obtain the cheers of his Friends— 
indeed, it will be considered ‘a merciful 
and humane act—if he relaxes them. 
He will find this to be an exceedingly 
pleasant proceeding, and one that will 
get him over many difficulties and enable 
him to avoid much annoyance—and I 
know no office of State that entails so 
much annoyance as that held by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—but it 
will only get him over these difficulties 
until the time when the bill has to be 
paid and his accounts have to undergo 
the rigid scrutiny of this House—the 
time when matters are found to have 
gone wrong and when those who have 
cheered him in the first instance will 
flatter themselves that at that very 
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time they mistrusted his proceedings 
although they did not say so. What 
I hold, Sir, is that it is the duty 
of the Government to present to the 
House at the period of the year when 
the Budget is proposed an effective sur- 
plus of income over expenditure, and it 
is also their duty to include in that sur- 
plus, provided for at that time, all the 
extra expenditure of the year which is 
within what I may term their reasonable 
expectation. But here I regret to per- 
ceive that I am at variance with the 
principle held by the present Govern- 
ment. They hold that until the expen- 
diture of the country is exactly defined, 
until they know exactly what it is—until, 
in fact, they know what addition is to 
be made to the charge for Irish educa- 
tion—they are not bound to take it into 
account. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer seems to reflect in this way—‘‘ I 
may at a later period of the Session bring 
forward a separate proposition, or be 
able to show that I have an adequate 
provision owing to the flourishing state 
of the Revenue in order to meet this or 
that charge.” Speaking from no incon- 
siderable experience—for it has been my 
duty to frame the Budgets of this country 
on 10 occasions, although the 10th came 
to grief before it was presented to the 
House—I will venture to say that such 
principles as I have enunciated, except 
in the very worst times, have for the 
last 34 years been, as far as I know, 
invariably followed by the Finance Mi- 
nister. I think, therefore, that I shall 
not be at fault if I warn the House 
against allowing the finance of the coun- 
try to be brought up, first of all in one 
great Budget, and then in certain little 
Budgets, as certain Supplementary Esti- 
mates are presented to the House. Is 
it not obvious to the House how the Go- 
vernment may in this way avoid all its 
difficulties—how, by throwing into Sup- 
plementary Estimates certain of its 
charges, they may avoid the necessity 
of imposing new taxes? The great ob- 
ject they have is, of course, to avoid the 
imposition of new taxes; but I hold that 
it is the duty of the Government, or 
rather of a Minister of Finance, to take 
a manly view of the subject, and never 
to shrink from proposing a new tax, if 
circumstances should render it necessary 
to make more ample provision for the 
service of the country. I say that an 
ample provision for the whole probable 
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expenditure of the year it is reasonable 
to expect should be estimated at the time 
the Budget is presented. And I am 
also bound to say that it appears to me 
that if there is one practice more dan- 
gerous than another it is that of estab- 
lishing an exceptional character in the 
Estimates of the Revenue submitted by 
the Minister of Finance. I say that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has no 
right to present Estimates of Revenue 
but those which he expects to realize, 
and then, when he is charged with having 
proposed too large an expenditure, and 
with having offered insufficient Estimates 
to meet it, to fall back on ‘‘ moderation.” 
That is virtually making two Budgets. 
One is a Budget which is to go to the 
House and which is to be put before 
the country as an authentic public docu- 
ment, and the other is a Budget in 
the mind of the Minister to be fallen 
back upon when the day of challenge 
comes, and when it is shown that the 
provision made in what was put before 
the public as an authentic Budget is in- 
sufficient to meet the expenditure of the 
year. I know very well that these are 


not popular opinions at all. I know 
that they are entirely out of date and 


are entirely out of countenance. I will 
not say that I am at all indifferent to 
this circumstance, for I lament it deeply. 
It is in a general way recognized by the 
House, and probably by every hon. 
Member who lan me, and I may say 
it will be recognized by nearly every 
hon. Gentleman when he goes to his 
constituents and tells them that it is 
very desirable to reduce the National 
Debt. We have seen the effort the Go- 
vernment have made this year in this 
direction, when it had not to make a 
provision for the reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt, but to profess to make such 
a provision. The Government professed 
to expect a surplus of income over ex- 
penditure on the average surpluses 
every year, and at the same time it made 
no provision for the extraordinary oc- 
currences of the year. With regard to 
the next 30 or 40 years, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer showed that we were to expect an 
average surplus of £500,000, but with 
respect to the present year he makes no 
special provision. He admits that at 
this moment there is, according to his 
figures, a deficit of £300,000, and against 
this he falls back on the improved state 
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of the Revenue. In doing that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Friends cheer 
him. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] But I hold, 
Sir, that it is not by this means that 
the National Debt is to be acted upon. 
The right hon. Gentleman has pro- 
ceeded upon these three principles— 
and they seem to be not his alone, but 
principles that are at present in favour 
—that the proper mode in which to 
govern the finances of the country is, 
first, steadily to increase the expendi- 
ture; secondly, to vote sums of money 
for the reduction of the National Debt ; 
and, thirdly, never to propose a new tax, 
no matter what deficit may exist in the 
Revenue of the Kingdom. This is the 
three-fold cord in the financial reputa- 
tion of the present Government, and, as 
I have said, the principles on which 
they proceed do not seem to be disap- 
proved by this House, and apparently 
not by the country. Let them derive 
whatever comfort, credit, and satisfac- 
tion they may be able to extract from 
this circumstance, and I have no doubt it 
will—at any rate, for the time being— 
bring the cheers of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Friends. But I say, Sir, that 
these are not the means by which the 
Debt of the country has been reduced 
in the past, and that they are not the 
means by which it will be reduced in 
the future. 


THE TICHBORNE TRIAL. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. WHALLEY rose to call atten- 
tion to the refusal of the Government to 
furnish a Return of the expenditure in 
the Tichborne Prosecution, or to inform 
the House whether, in the Returns al- 
ready made, the expenses of and expen- 
diture by the detective officers employed 
in relation thereto were included. He 
said that would perhaps be the last oc- 
casion on which he would have the 
opportunity of calling attention to the 
circumstances of this portentous and 
monstrous trial, and of asking again for 
information which had been persistently 
denied to him by the Treasury and the 
Home Office. That great dissatisfaction 
existed throughout the country was 
notorious. He had himself presented 
Petitions signed by over 500,000 per- 
sons, who declared themselves to be so, 
and demanded justice; but there had 
been a deliberate action on the part of 
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the House and a conspiracy to maintain 
silence on the part of the Press which 
had prevented the facts from becoming 
known, and justified him in saying there 
had been a portentous and atrocious 
conspiracy, for the purpose of depriving 
this man of his estates, that inquiry had 
been evaded, suppressed, and crushed, 
and that the existence of the atrocious 
conspiracy of which he spoke was known 
to persons who held responsible positions. 
No doubt the Judges and the jury who 
tried the case had discharged what they 
considered to be their duty, but they were 
condemned by all who knew the real 
facts. He had in vain endeavoured to 
get from the Government what the trial 
had cost. At an early period of the Ses- 
sion the Secretary to the Treasury stated 
it would be £55,000, and intimated that 
though some matters were not settled 
that amount would not be exceeded. 
He (Mr. Whalley) and others were sur- 
prised at that statement, and he believed 
that he did not exaggerate when he said 
that the cost was at least £500,000. If he 
was wrong let the Government correct 
him. He asked also whether the detec- 
tives who had been employed in the case 
had been paid by the Treasury or by the 
Home Office; and if the latter were the 
case, how much they had cost? There 
was scarcely a Rule of the House which 
had not been more or less strained and 
violated. The Secretary for the Trea- 
sury had promised to give Returns in 
connection with the case, but he had 
failed to carry out that promise, and as 
the Returns presented were in many 
points deficient, he thought the House 
was entitled to have fuller particulars 
of the costs which had been incurred. 
Those Returns had been withheld de- 
liberately, and in violation of an express 
promise. Perhaps he would not be more 
fortunate on that occasion, but he felt 
bound to call attention to the subject and 
again to reiterate his conviction that 
there had been a failure of justice in the 
case. 

Mr. FORSYTH rose to Order, and 
asked whether the hon. Member had a 
right to state that a conviction which 
was arrived at after a regular trial in 
open Court was the result of an atrocious 
conspiracy? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is, 
that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of Supply. On a Question of that 
kind great Tatitude is allowed. I am 
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bound, however, to state that the hon. 
Member has reiterated his opinion on 
the Tichborne Case several times, and 
that the House has shown great forbear- 
ance. While I cannot say that the hon. 
Member is out of Order, I would remind 
him that he has repeated his statement 
more than once. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he fully ac- 
cepted the responsibility of his state- 
ment. He hoped that this was the last 
time during the present Session he 
would have to call attention to the sub- 


ject. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he did not 
know if the House desired him to follow 
the hon. Member—[‘‘ No, no! ’’]—but 
as he had referred to what he considered 
an engagement upon his part, he must 
say he was not conscious of having made 
any such engagement as the hon. Mem- 
ber seemed to suppose. The Return to 
which the hon. Member referred was 
laid upon the Table on May 11, 1874, 
and in answer to a Question early this 
Session, he said the total cost of the 
Tichborne trial was about £60,000. The 
actual amount paid up to the present 
time was £60,074 19s. 4d. He acknow- 
ledged he refused to give further Re- 
turns, because he believed they were not 
required by the House. The cost to 
them would be heavy, and he hoped 
the House would agree with him that 
unnecessary Returns should not be pub- 
lished. As to the trial itself, he left the 
hon. Member’s remarks to be considered 
by those who were better able to judge 
than he was, but he believed in the 
course he had taken he had the general 
support of the House. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put and agreed 
to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Crass [V.—EDUCATION, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

(1.) £505, to complete the sum for 
Commissioners of Education, Ireland. 

(2.) £1,739, to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery, Ireland, &c. 

(3.) £1,550, to complete the sum for 
the Royal Irish Academy. 


(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 
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“That a sum, not exceeding £3,648, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1876, for the Queen’s 
University in Ireland.” 

Mr. ERRINGTON, in moving to re- 
duce the Vote by a sum of £1,261, said, 
he had no desire to do anything which 
would tend to prevent the advance of 
learning and education in Ireland, or in- 
deed in any part of the United Kingdom ; 
but he was afraid there was a general 
feeling in passing the Vote that they 
were doing all they could to promote 
higher education. This was, however, 
not the case, for the system of educa- 
tion adopted in the Queen’s University 
was entirely opposed to the religious 
principles of the mass of the Irish people, 
and they, feeling that proper facilities 
were not given to all classes, would not 
avail themselves of the present system 
of public education. It was admitted 
that some persons obtained an excellent 
secular education in the Queen’s College ; 
but the class of the Irish people who 
stood most in need of it did not. He 


did not pretend to say whether they 
were wise or not in the course they 
adopted, but that great difficulties 


existed would not be denied, and he 
hoped next year some step would be 
taken to remove them. He gave Notice 
that unless someone more qualified than 
himself took the initiative he should at 
the earliest possible moment next year 
call attention to the subject of Univer- 
sity education in Ireland in the most 
thorough and complete way in which 
he could raise the question. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £2,387, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1876, for the Queen’s 
University in Ireland.”—(Mr. Errington.) 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY regretted 
that an attempt should be made to raise 
a debate upon the question at that stage 
of it, and at that late period of the Ses- 
sion. He, however, took it that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Longford was 
simply entering a protest against the 
existing state of affairs. The present 
condition of the subject could not be re- 
garded as one which could be allowed to 
rest, because University education in 
Ireland was upon anything but a satis- 
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factory footing. The money which had 
from time to time been voted had not 
fulfilled the objects for which it had 
been granted, and, instead of giving 
University education to the entire middle 
class, practically the Catholics had been 
debarred from participating in it. A 
certain duty had been discharged under 
the system admirably, so far as provid- 
ing education for professional men—so 
far as turning out competent doctors, 
competent engineers, and competent 
lawyers. The system so far had been a 
success, and it had also brought into a 
position of respectability and inde- 
pendence, by giving them Government 
and Civil Service employment, men who 
belonged to Catholic families, but a 
wider question than this was involved. 
The intention originally was not that 
the money should be devoted to training 
that class of people, but that education 
should be open to the great body of the 
population, and in that respect the 
system had not been a success. This was 
a most interesting matter for Ireland, be- 
cause every day the people of Ireland 
were beginning to see more clearly that 
they were intellectually, commercially, 
politically, and to acertain extent morally 
deteriorating for the want of education. 
The people would be able to govern 
themselves better and be able to manage 
their own affairs if they were better edu- 
cated than they now were. It wasa 
foolish idea to suppose that this was 
merely aclerical question, and that none 
but the clergy took any interest in it. 
There never was a greater mistake. He 
hoped his hon. Friend would not press 
his Amendment, but rest content with 
having entered his protest against the 
supposition that the system for which 
the Vote was intended in any way satis- 
fied either the wants or the wishes of 
the people of Ireland. 

Mr. WARD was of opinion that the 
system adopted of having as many 
scholarships and exhibitions as there 
were students in the College had the 
effect of deteriorating higher class edu- 
cation in Ireland. He wished to point 
out that, although three Queen’s Colleges 
were kept up in Ireland, the result of 
their working for the past year showed 
only 131 art students, and this arose 
from the fact that the Catholics were un- 
justly treated, the Professors miser- 
ably underpaid, and the system it- 
self almost incredibly defective. The 
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grammar schools were going down, ex- 
cept perhaps in Belfast, and that arose 
because Queen’s Colleges had enticed 
away the scholars, and turned mere 
school boys into University students. 
The standard of University education in 
Ireland had been considerably lowered, 
and it was about the coolest proposition 
he ever heard to ask Parliament to con- 
tribute to the support of such a system 
as that carried on at the Queen’s Uni- 
versity and the Queen’s Colleges—a 
system which the people of Ireland did 
not want, and which, if they had the 
power, they would reject to-morrow. He 
did not, however, object to the increase 
of the Vote, which was simply for the 
increase ef the pay of the Professors. 
Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he understood the hon. Member for 
Longford (Mr. Errington) not seriously 
to wish that the Vote should be reduced, 
but merely to desire to record his protest 
against the existing system of the Queen’s 
Colleges in Ireland. He would not, on 
that occasion, enter into the important 
question of University education in Ire- 
land, for it would be better if any ob- 
jection to that system were brought 
under the notice of the House in the 
form of a distinct Resolution rather than 
that of a mere Motion to reduce the 
amount of a Vote. The remarks of 
the hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy) were characterized by 
his usual moderation and good sense. He 
understood the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. Ward) to complain that the regula- 
tions as to the Arts Faculty at that Col- 
lege were not satisfactory in any way. 
He (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) would 
admit that the Faculty was not largely 
attended, but the arts were taught, and 
those who did attend really devoted 
themselves heartily to the work. There- 
fore, he could not agree with the hon. 
Member, because in his opinion, taking 
into consideration the strong opposition 
it had to encounter, the Queen’s Uni- 
versity in Ireland did fulfil a great and 
an important work with reference to the 
education of the Irish people, and, in 
proportion to its annual expenditure, the 
work it did was perhaps greater than that 
of the older Universities of England. The 
fact was that the Queen’s University 
did for Ireland. very much what the 
Scotch Universities did for Scotland. 
Mr. WARD said, he agreed that a 
good education was given; but he main- 
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tained that they were mere professional 
schools. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
thought that it should be remembered 
that very few persons in the country 
desired an Art education. 

Mr. RONAYNE said, that the Cork 
Queen’s College was conducted in a 
manner which fully justified the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Ward). The people of Ireland would 
not have the system of education which 
was being forced upon them, because it 
was against their traditions and their 
religious principles. The students were 
not educated in general literature or in 
any degree beyond the speciality for 
which they went there, to be, as it were, 
veneered. There was no active eccle- 
siastical antagonism to these Colleges ; 
but it was contrary to the feelings of 
the people to attend schools or Colleges 
where there was no religious teaching. 


Service Estimates. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(5.) £4,926, to complete the sum for 
Queen’s Colleges, Ireland. 


Crass V.—CotontaL, ConsuLAR, AND 
OTHER ForEian SERVICEs. 


(6.) £144,742, to complete the sum 
for Diplomatic Services. 


(7.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £186,139, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1876, for the Consular 
Establishments Abroad, and for other Expendi- 
ture chargeable on the Consular Vote.” 

Mr. J. HOLMS, in moving the reduc- 
tion of the Vote by £3,565, said, a Select 
Committee had sat upon the question, 
and it was understood that where the 
increase of expense was rendered neces- 
sary in certain cases, an endeavour should 
be made to reduce the expense on useless 
Consulates. He thought the time had 
come when a reduction might be shown. 
He would instance the cases of Alicante, 
Mogador—where there were very few, 
if any, English at all—and Elsinore, 
and also those of Buenos Ayres, Monte 
Video, Callao, Valparaiso, Odessa, and 
Tiflis, respecting which he hoped to hear 
some explanation. 


e 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £182,574, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1876, for the Consular 
Establishments Abroad, and for other Expendi- 
ture chargeable on the Consular Vote.”—(Mr. 
John Holms.) 


Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
no part of our Civil Service had under- 
gone so thorough an investigation as the 
Consular Service, which had come out 
of the inquiry with very great credit, it 
having been shown that the members 
of that service had performed their 
duties with pant weal advantage to 
the country. Great pains had been taken 
by the Department to carry out the re- 
commendations of the Select Committee 
of that House, which had sat some time 
since, to investigate the position of the 
service, and in accordance with those 
recommendations, the number of Consu- 
lar posts in many places had been re- 
duced, to enable Consuls to be appointed 
in more important positions. That Com- 
mittee, however, had admitted in its 
Report that many of the Consular posts 
were underpaid, and the increase in the 
charges in the instances referred to by 
the hon. Member were sanctioned after 
a most careful inquiry, instituted with 
the view of securing additional efficiency 
and economy. In each case the increase 
had been made on the recommendations 
of a Departmental Committee which had 
been sitting for the last two years. With 
regard to the case of Mogador, that post 
had been raised from a Vice Consulship 
to a Consulship in consequence of the 
Consular and Magisterial duties being 
of an important character, and expe- 
rience having proved both in this case 
and in respect to Elsinore that the duties 
could not be efficiently carried out by 
trading and unpaid officers. With re- 
ference to Alicante, that was a Consulate 
which the Government hoped eventually 
to reduce, but they thought it would not 
be desirable to do so in the present state 
of Spain, especially as the Consul was a 
valuable and experienced officer. As 
to the cases mentioned in South America, 
the Consular duties there had increased, 
and it was found necessary to afford the 
Consuls at the posts alluded to additional 
assistance ; and, after mature considera- 
tion, it was deemed expedient, in the 
interests of the service, to afford this 
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assistance by appointing salaried Vice 
Consuls rather than by granting the 
Consuls increased office allowances or 
salaries ; but the question of eco- 
nomy had not been lost sight of. As 
to Odessa, there was only a net in- 
crease of expense of £150 a-year; and 
with reference to Tiflis it was a point of 
such commercial and political importance 
that it was thought to be very impor- 
tant that a Consul should be appointed 
there. He hoped the Committee would 
be satisfied with this explanation. There 
might be cases where reductions of salary 
might be made, and the Foreign Office 
was anxious to carry out all possible re- 
ductions, but it was necessary to do it 
with scrupulous care. New markets were 
opening all over the world, so that it 
became advisable to have British agents 
to look after our commerce there, and, 
in fact, they had received several com- 
munications from places abroad request- 
ing that the British Government would 
apenne Consuls at the ports of those 
places, and, commercially considered, 
those applications were deserving of at- 
tention. He therefore feared he could 
hold out no hope of reducing the Con- 
sular posts, but he trusted the Foreign 
Office would be able to regulate the 
matter properly, so that it might be 
found practicable, with a due regard to 
efficiency, to reduce some salaries, at 
the same time that other salaries might 
have to be increased. Lord Tenterden, 
the Permanent Under Secretary at the 
Foreign Office, Mr. Alston, the Chief 
Clerk, and Mr. Wylde, the Superinten- 
dent of the Consular department, made 
every effort to secure efficiency in the 
Consular Service, and also to reduce the 
posts whenever they found there was a 
redundancy. The latter gentleman took 
the greatest care to keep down our Con- 
sular establishments to the lowest level 
that was compatible with efficiency, and 
in the recommendations which he made 
to the Secretary of State went into each 
case laboriously and conscientiously. 
Much time was taken up in seeing whe- 
ther reductions could be made, but this 
was a matter which had to be dealt with 
very carefully. 

Mr. WHITWELL, referring to the 
recommendations of the Departmental 
Committee, said, that many of them, 
but not all, had been attended to by the 
Government. The subject of proper re- 
presentation of the interests of British 
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trade and commerce in foreign ports was 
of the greatest importance. To be re- 
presented by thoroughly competent Con- 
suls was of great importance to this 
country. He thought that Consuls were 
frequently appointed where their services 
were not needed, and in places where 
there were Vice Consuls the office of Con- 
sul was a mere sinecure. He should 
vote with the hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. J. Holms) if he should think it 
necessary to go to a division, which pro- 
bably he would not. 

Mr. Szerseanr SHERLOCK agreed 
in the opinion that it was of the greatest 
importance to the trade and commerce 
of Great Britain and Ireland to be effi- 
ciently represented abroad. Disapproval 
had been expressed of the appointment 
of Consuls to represent British interests 
in foreign countries the language ‘of 
which they did not speak; and there 
was certainly much force in the objec- 


tion. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER thought it 
could not be expected that Consuls should 
know all languages, and in many in- 
stances they doubtless required the aid 
of interpreters. 

Mr. RAMSAY disapproved of money 
voted by the House for a certain purpose 
being applied to some other object, and 
hoped such a thing would not occur 
again. 

Mr. DODSON thought the Commit- 
tee were indebted to the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Hackney (Mr. J. Holms) 
for bringing this question forward, and 
to the hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs for the explana- 
tion he had given. He hoped the question 
would not be pressed to a division. He 
trusted the Under Secretary had specific 
reductions in view, though he did not 
ask the hon. Gentleman to name the 
places. 

Mr. BOURKE said, that the subject 
just adverted to had occupied his atten- 
tion, and he should continue to bear it 
carefully in mind. As to the cases of 
Odessa and Tiflis, they constituted a 
portion of a great scheme of Consular 
appointments which had been carried 
out, and in which a saving of £1,400 
a-year had been effected. 

Mr. SWANSTON took exception to 
a statement made by the hon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. J. Holms) that there 


were no British subjects in Mogador. | 


So far, he said, from that being the case, 
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there were a great many British subjects 
and a great trade there. 

Mr. J. HOLMS explained, and ex- 
pressed regret that the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary for the Foreign 
Office had not given the Committee more 
detailed explanations and information in 
reference to the matters to which he (Mr. 
J. Holms) had called attention. He 
hoped, however, that in the next year 
the subject would again be brought be- 
fore the House, and with the permission 
of the Committee he would now withdraw 
his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(8.) £72,105, to complete the sum for 
the Colonies, Grants in Aid. 

(9.) £2,435, to complete the sum for 
the Orange River Territory and St. 
Helena. 

(10.) £3,082, to complete the sum for 
the Commissions for Suppression of the 
Slave Trade. 

(11.) £9,173, to complete the sum for 
Tonnage Bounties, &c. and Liberated 
African Department. 

(12.) £4,176, to complete the sum for 
Emigration. 

(13.) £3,800, to complete the sum for 
the Treasury Chest. 


Crass VI.—SupERANNUATION AND RE- 
TIRED ALLOWANCES AND GRATUITIES 
FOR CHARITABLE AND OTHER PuR- 
POSES. 

(14.) £325,359, to complete the sum 
for Superannuation and Retired Allow- 
ances. 

(15.) £27,600, to complete the sum 
for Merchant Seamen’s Fund and Pen- 
sions. 

(16.) £23,500, to complete the sum 
for Relief of Distressed British Seamen 
Abroad. 

(17.) £14,071, to complete the sum 
for Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland. 

(18.) £3,637, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Charitable Allowances, 
&c., Great Britain. 

(19.) £3,988, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Charitable Allowances, 
&c. Ireland. 


Crass VII.—Miscettanzovs, Spxcist, 
anp Temporary OBJECTS. 
(20.) £28,722, to complete the sum 
for Temporary Commissions. 
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(21.) £2,520, to complete the sum for 
Deep Sea Exploring Expedition. 

(22.) £917, to complete the sum for 
Arctic Expedition. 

(23.) £4,378, to complete the sum for 
Miscellaneous Expenses. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS— 
POST OFFICE PACKET AND TELE- 
GRAPH SERVICES. 


(24.) £830,896, to complete the sum 
for Revenue Departments. 

(25.) £1,415,172, to complete the sum 
for Inland Revenue. 

(26.) £2,530,210, to complete the sum 
for the Post Office. 

(27.) £652,688, to complete the sum 
for the Post Office Packet Service. 


(28.) £735,714, to complete the sum 
for the Post Office Telegraph Service. 


Mr. BECKETT - DENISON asked, 
when it was likely that the claims of the 
railway companies would be brought to 
arbitration, and what sum would pro- 
bably have to be paid ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, that it was quite impossible to say 
what the amount would be. In one case, 
which had been decided, the claim of 
the company was for £400,000, and the 
amount awarded £73,000. The Depart- 
ment had no wish to postpone payment 
directly the amount had been ascer- 
tained, and it could do no more than it 
did to hurry on the arbitrations; and he 
need hardly say that when decisions 
were come to, there would be no delay 
in what remained to be done. 

In reply to Mr. WurrweELt, 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
the Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Telegraphs had just been 
made, and that all the points embraced 
in it should receive the consideration 
which their importance merited. Some 
time, however, was necessary for the 
purpose of coming to a right decision 
upon them. So far as he could see, 
there was a growing development of the 
telegraph service, and the progress of 
the revenue arising from it was equally 
satisfactory, as evidenced by an in- 
creased receipt of £60,000. He could 
not allow the opportunity to glide by 
without expressing his sense of the 

eat and permanent services which 
tr. Scudamore had rendered not only 


to the Department of the Post Office, 
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but to the community of the United 
Kingdom. 


Vote agreed to. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES. 


(29.) £5,000, Supplementary sum for 
Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens. 

(30.) £500, Supplementary sum for 
Houses of Parliament. 

(31.) £6,000, Supplementary sum for 
Oounty Court Buildings. 

(82.) £550, for Marlborough House. 

(33.) £13,189, Supplementary sum for 
the Local Government Board, Ireland. 

(34.) £1,000, for the Sub Wealden 
Exploration. 

(35.) £2,000, for the Paris Interna- 
tional Maritime Expedition. 

(36.) £7,500, for the Entertainment 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar. 

(387.) £8,250, for Repayment of Moneys 
under ‘‘ The London and North Western 
Railway Company (New Lines, &c.) Act, 
1875.” 

(38.) £2,200, Supplementary sum for 
the House of Commons. 


House resumed. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS  (re-committed) 
BILL.—[Br1 269.] 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. William 
Henry Smith.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 51, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 52 (First Commissioners). 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the measure having 
been re-committed, it had been carefully 
considered by a Select Committee, who 
had both revised and put together the 
various enactments relating to the Public 
Works Loans Commissioners, and also 
incorporated in that Bill, with certain 
Amendments, the new proposals of the 
Government for effecting those altera- 
tions in the present system which he had 
explained on the second reading of one 
of the Bills that he had introduced. 
But there was one point which the Com- 
mittee thought ought to be left to the 
decision of the al itself—namely, 
the nomination of the Gentlemen who 
should be appointed to act as Public 
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Works Loans Commissioners under the 
Bill. The Commission had existed fora 

at number of years, and had always 
held its authority under what might be 
called a Parliamentary title. Its Mem- 
bers had discharged their duties with 
the purest public spirit, and in a manner 
extremely conducive to the public inte- 
rest. They had now to nominate a Com- 
mission which should undertake that 
work for the future; and it was, of 
course, the wish of the Government to 
obtain the services of as many as pos- 
sible of the Gentlemen who had hitherto 
acted in that capacity. Knowing that 
there were some of them who wished to 
retire, the Government had endeavoured 
to find certain other names which they 
could recommend to the House in order 
to complete the number of Commis- 
sioners which they deemed desirable. 
He had placed on the Table the names 
of the Gentlemen whom he intended to 
propose, but he was sorry to say that, 
although the first name standing on the 
list was that of one a continuance of 
whose valuable assistance they had 
hoped to secure (Lord Overstone), he 
had that morning received a communi- 
cation from him stating that he was 
unable to serve any longer as a Commis- 
sioner. It would also, he was sure, be 
a subject of general regret to the House 
not to see again at the head of the Com- 
mission the name of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. Hubbard), to whom more 
than to anybody else the successful 
working of that Commission was in an 
especial manner due. For, he thought, 
21 years his right hon. Friend had been 
not only a Member, but the Chairman of 
that Commission, and all who had had 
experience of its working were aware 
that he had been the life and soul of the 
Commission. It was, therefore, with 
extreme regret and reluctance, and after 
remonstrance on his part, that he had to 
submit to the positive decision of his 
right hon. Friend and refrain from 
placing his name before the House. At 
the same time he must admit that after 
having so long done such good service, 
his right hon. Friend might fairly claim 
to be relieved from duties which had 
been onerous and which promised to be- 
come even more so, and although they, 
perhaps, took a more sanguine view of 
his power and his willingness to work 
than he was himself disposed to do, yet 
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they must allow that he was the best 
judge in such a matter. Under those 
circumstances, the names 16 in number, 
which he had now to propose as Com- 
missioners were the following :—Thomas 
M. Weguelin, esq., M.P., Kirkman D. 
Hodgson, esq., M.P., Paul Butler, esq., 
Thomson Hankey, esq., M.P., T. N. 
Hunt, esq., H. H. Vivian, esq., M.P., 
W. Jones Loyd, esq., Herbert Barnard, 
esq., Lord Napier and Ettrick, R. 
Harvey, esq., Lord Cottesloe, Sir Charles 
H. Mills, bart., M.P., Jervoise Smith, 
esq., Edward Howley Palmer, esq., 
Right honourable T. M. Gibson, and 
Thomas Salt, esq.,M.P. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving the 
insertion of the above names in page 22, 
line 1, after the words “‘ that is to say.”’ 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he was sure 
that every Member in the House would 
unite in the expressions of regret which 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
the retirement from the Commission of 
his right hon. Colleague (Mr. Hubbard) 
and in the warm recognition he had ac- 
corded to the services which he had 
rendered. He was also convinced that 
all hon. Members on that side of the 
House, and likewise the public out-of- 
doors, felt the same confidence in his 
right hon. Colleague as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had expressed. It 
was, moreover, due to the Government 
that he should state from that side of 
the House that the names proposed to 
be added to the Commission were per- 
fectly unexceptionable in their character. 
He ventured to think that the Govern- 
ment had chosen the very best men who 
could be selected for the purpose, and 
that the Commission, in the discharge of 
the important duties entrusted to it, 
would command the confidence of the 
public. 


Amendment agreed to ; names inserted. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 53 (Existing officers of Com- 
missioners). 

Simm GEORGE CAMPBELL, in mov- 
ing as an Amendment, to leave out from 
line 9 to line 22, both inclusive, said, he 
could not see that there was any ground 
for compensation under the circum- 
stances, and he therefore proposed to 
leave out the words which would give it. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH explained that the 
ground for the insertion of the clause 
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was, that the Select Committee, and also 
the Government, felt thatit was expedient 
that officers employed by the Commis- 
sion should in future be paid by salary 
instead of being remunerated by fees. 
Under these circumstances it was felt 
necessary to give power to the Treasury 
to consider any just and fair claim that 
might be made for compensation, pro- 
vided that if any officer had received re- 
muneration in excess of what might be 
deemed to be fit and proper remunera- 
tion for the work he had performed, such 
excess should not in any degree be con- 
sidered as entitling him to claim com- 
pensation. There was, however, no 
fear that the claims would be received 
with any excess of liberality. 

GeyeraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
approved of the substitution of salaries 
for fees, and he hoped that anime am 
would be taken to prevent delays on the 
part of the salaried officers, from making 
delays in the inquiries for loans, which, 
no doubt, might result from the change 
in the mode of remunerating them for 
their labours, seeing that, to some ex- 
tent, the remuneration by fees did excite 
men to work. 

Mr. HERMON said, that the clause 
had received very careful consideration 
by the Select Committee. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments. 


Schedule 1. 

Mr. STEVENSON copmlained that 
the Public Works Loans Commissioners 
had of late declined to give effect to the 
intentions of Parliament in their ad- 
ministration of the Act of 1861 for aid- 
ing harbour improvements by loans at a 
low rate of interest. Now, these har- 
bours were of very great public use, 
especially upon the North-east Coast. 
Great works had been there carried out, 
particularly in the Tyne, yet the Com- 
missioners had declined to lend any 
further sum there, except upon 5 per 
cent interest. Fortunately, they had 
been able, under the existing Acts, to 
appeal to the Treasury, and so to get 
the rate demanded by the Commis- 
sioners reduced ; but that power would 
no longer exist under the Bill, and if 
the Public Works Loans Commissioners 
pursued the same policy as they had 
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hitherto done, harbour authorities who 
wanted to borrow Yay money would 
be left helpless. He did not say that 
the power of appealing to the Treasury 
ought to be maintained; but he wished 
to know how harbour authorities would 
stand in future? 

Lorp ESLINGTON supported the 
view of the hon. Member who had just 
addressed the Committee. These works 
contributed greatly towards the saving 
of life, and should be looked upon as 
public works. There was no advantage 
in giving the Tyne Commissioners a loan 
at 5 per cent, because they could go into 
the market and get money at any time 
at that rate of interest. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, the question must be decided 
not upon that Bill, but by an Amend- 
ment of the Harbours of Refuge Act. 


‘By 24 & 25 Viet. public authorities 


were enabled to borrow money from 
the Public Works Loans Commissioners 
with the sanction of the Board of Trade 
at rates of interest varying from 3} 
to 5 per cent; but under the Bill the 
House would be called upon to express 
its opinion upon new schemes. He 
wished to point out that the Public 
Works Loans Commissioners had been 
invested with a certain amount of dis- 
cretion, with which it was desirable not 
to interfere. It was true that persons 
who had been unable to obtain from the 
Commissioners so low a rate of interest 
as they wished had been in the habit of 
applying to the Treasury for more 
favourable terms; but the practice was 
one which was obviously open to abuse, 
and which ought not to be maintained. 
Parliament, in fixing the powers of the 
Public Works Loans Commissioners, 
might have omitted to make provisions 
which ought to have been made—in the 
case of the Tyne and other places it was 
probably intended to make a more liberal 
grant than the strict wording of the Act 
implied—and it was desirable that the 
question should be settled. At the same 
time, he hoped there would be no attempt 
to hamper the action or to tamper with 
the independence of the Commissioners. 
One of the objects of the present Bill 
was to do away with the appeal to the 
Treasury, which was, in fact, an appeal 
from an independent authority to a body 
which might be open to influence. If 
the law was not satisfactory, by all 
means, he would say, let’ it be altered ; 
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but as regarded the present Bill, he 
hoped the independence of the Commis- 
sioners would remain unimpaired. 
GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, the practical result of the Harbour 
Transfer Act was to leave to the Public 
Loan Commissioners the power of re- 
fusing to lend money for harbour works, 
except to such places as actually 
sessed revenues which could be pledged 
in payment of the interest on the money 
advanced, whereas the real intent of that 
Act was to create harbours along the 
coast, which when formed would yield 
a revenue. It also left to the Commis- 
sioners the power of charging some 
harbours as much as 5 per cent, and 
others only 3} per cent, and in some 
instances it appeared as if uniformity of 
treatment did not exist. The change 
now proposed to be made appeared to 


make it incumbent on the Commission-" 


ers to charge high rates of interest, such 
as would defeat all plans for harbour 
works, except such as really did not 
need to apply for loans, seeing that the 
money could be borrowed in the market. 
The real fact was that the great want 
of the country—especially Scotland— 
was, harbours; and, as yet, there was no 
proper Board to advise the Government 
to encourage their construction. It was to 
be hoped that this defect in the Act might 
be supplied by some improved adminis- 
trative machinery to consider harbour 
projects. If the Bill reduced the 
rate of interest from 5 per cent to 34 per 
cent for all harbour projects; then the 
change would be such as to benefit 
many good projects for these much- 
needed places for our fisheries in 
Scotland. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
agreed to the Bill, on the understanding 
that it only confirmed existing grants, 
and not in the belief that they were 
properly considering the question. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, the object 
of the Commissioners was to take an in- 
dependent course, according to their dis- 
cretion, so as not to make grants that 
would give an undue advantage to one 
locality over another district where the 
works had to be constructed with money 
obtained in the public market. In doing 
so, he maintained they had always acted 
strictly in accordance with their powers. 
If the intervention of the Treasury was 
to be abolished, however, he thought the 
conditions under which the Commis- 
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sioners advanced money might very 
mer be revised. 
rn. GOSCHEN said, it might be there 

were individual cases of hardship, and he 
agreed with the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that the discretion of the Public 
Works Loans Commissioners should be 
interfered with as little as possible, and 
that Parliament should discourage any 
pressure being put upon them. He was 
not sure that submitting to the House 
any scheme for their judgment might 
not have the effect of raising constant 
discussions on the rival merits of rival 
applications, and thereby Parliamentary 
pressure instead of Treasury pressure 
might be put upon the Commissioners, 
which would be equally bad. He re- 
minded those who thought they had 
acted too stringently that the amount of 
money at their disposal was not unlimited 
and that it was erroneous to suppose 
that public money could be advanced for 
local purposes, no matter how beneficial 
they were, without the credit of the Go- 
vernment being to some degree affected. 

Schedule agreed to. 

Remaining Schedules agreed to. 

House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES LOANS 
(re-committed) BILL. —[Brt 197.] 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. William 
Henry Smith.) 

COMMITTEE, 


Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER, in moving ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” said, thatasfirstin- 
troduced the Bill made borrowing by local 
authorities compulsory to a considerable 
extent, and it also contained provisions 
with regard to audit and other matters 
which were objected to by several im- 
portant municipalities. As the result of 
an interview with the representatives of 
these municipalities, he had so far modi- 
fied the Bill as to meet their views. The 
hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. Faweett) 
had put on the Paper an Amendment 
which, though it had little to do with the 
principle of the Biil, was so far cognate 
to it that it could, he supposed, be dis- 
cussed on the Motion to go into Com- 
mittee. Owing, however, to the late 
period of the Session, he had appealed 
to the hon. Gentleman to withdraw his 
Amendment and allow the measure to 
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go forward. This the hon. Gentleman 
had courteously declined to do, and it 
therefore became necessary to push the 
measure forward as rapidly as possible. 
The hon. Member for Hackney not being 
present, he would only on the present 
occasion ask the House to proceed so far 
as to commit the Bill, leaving it for the 
hon. Member, if he thought fit, to move 
his Amendment on the Motion to post- 
pone the Preamble. The same remark 
would also apply to an Amendment placed 
on the Paper by the hon. Member for 
Hythe (Sir Edward Watkin). 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the suggestion 
was a reasonable one, provided that the 
Amendments should be taken at an hour 
when they could be properly and fairly 
discussed. This, with the changes that 
had been made in it, was still an impor- 
tant Bill, as it involved the question of 
the investment of public money. 


Motion agreed to, 
Bill considered in Committee. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE ACT 
(1873) AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. [Lords.] 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 

[BILL 162.] COMMITTEE. 
[Progress 13th July. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


On Motion of Mr. Arrornry GENERAL, 
the following new clauses were agreed to, 
and added to the Bill :— 


(As to vacancies in any office within section 77 
of principal Act.) 

“Whereas, by the seventy-seventh section of 
the principal Act, it is provided that, upon the 
occurrence of a vacancy in the office of any 
officer coming within the provisions of the said 
section, the Lord Chancellor, with the concur- 
rence of the Treasury, may, in the event of 
such office being considered unnecessary, abolish 
the same, or may reduce the salary, or alter the 
designation or duties thereof, notwithstanding 
that the patronage thereof may be vested in an 
existing Judge; but that nothing in the said 
Act contained shall interfere with the office of 
Marshal attending any Commissioner of Assize. 
And whereas it is expedient to add to the said 
section: Be it enacted, That, upon the occurrence 
of any vacancy coming within the provisions of 
the said section, an appointment shall not be 
made thereto for the period of one month with- 
out the assent of the Lord Chancellor, given 
with the concurrence of the Treasury; and, 
further, the Lord Chancellor may, with the con- 
currence of the Treasury, suspend the making 
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any appointment to such office for any period 
not later than the first day of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven, and 
may, if it be n , make provision in such 
manner as he thinks fit for the temporary dis- 
charge, in the meantime, of the duties of such 
office.” 

(Amendment of principal Act, s. 79, as to 
chamber clerks.) 

“ Be it enacted, That any person who, at the 
time of the commencement of this Act, shall 
hold the office of chamber clerk shall be eligible 
at any time thereafter for appointment to the 
like office, anything in the principal Act to the 
contrary notwithstanding ; and that, if any such 
person shall be so appointed after the commence- 
ment of this Act, he shall, if the salary assigned 
to such office by or under the principal Act be 
less than the received by him at the time 
of the commencement of this Act, be entitled 
to receive a salary not less than that so formerly 
received by him so long as he shall retain such 
office, but shall not be entitled to receive or 
claim any pension in respect of his service.” 


Sir HENRY JAMES moved, as an 
Amendment, to add to the 1st Schedule, 
after Rule 55, a Proviso to the effect 
that where any action or issue was tried 
by a jury, the costs should follow the 
event, in the manner heretofore existing 
in the Superior Courts of Common Law, 
unless upon special application, and for 
cause shown, the Judge before whom 
such action or issue was tried, or the 
Court, should otherwise order. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ob- 
jected to the proposed Amendment. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS supported 
it. The Schedule inits then form would 
make the law more uncertain ‘than at 
present. 

Str HENRY JAMES said, that as it 
was impossible at that time of the day 
to obtain an adequate discussion of an 
important question, he would withdraw 
his Proviso for the present, and bring it 
up again on the Report. 


Amendment negatived. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


RESTRICTION ON PENAL ACTIONS AND 
REMISSION OF PENALTIES BILL. 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Secretary Cross.) 
[BILL 267.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said, he understood the 
Bill was unopposed, his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
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Home Department having abandoned 
the first portion of it which related to 
the necessity of obtaining the sanction 
of the Attorney General for a prosecu- 
tion, and asked only to retain the second, 
which empowered him to remit the 
penalties arising in certain actions. 

Mr. WHITWELL objected to a Bill 
of this description being hurried through 
the House at so late an hour, and sug- 
gested its postponement. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty, for the service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1876, the sum of £24,982,153 be granted out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 5th August, 1875. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Buis—First Reading— 
National School Teachers (Ireland) * ef 
Sanitary Law (Dublin) Amendment * to60 ; 
Expiring Laws Continuance* (260); East 

India Home Government (Ap intments) * 

261); Public Health (Scot: nd). Act, 1867, 

mendment * (262). 

Second Reading—Government Officers 
rity) * (251); Metropolitan Board of 
(Loans) * (244). 

Committee — Militia Laws Consolidation and 
Amendment * (243-264). 

Committee—Report—. c Regulation (Dub- 
lin) * (239). 

Report—Turnpike Acts Continuance (222). 

Third Reading—Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property (249); Employers and Workmen 
(241); Lunatic Asylums (Ireland)* (235), 
and passed. 


Secu- 
orks 


CONSPIRACY AND PROTECTION OF 
PROPERTY BILL—(Nos. 220, 240, 249.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 

THIRD READING. 

Bill read 3* (according to order), with 
the Amendments. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR moved 
to insert, after Clause 14, the following 
clause :— 


VOL. COXXVI. [rump sERtzs. | 
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( Maliciously ” in this Act construed as in 
Malicious Injuries to Property Act.) 


“The word ‘ maliciously ’ used in reference to 
any offence under this Act shall be construed in 
the same manner as it is required by the fifty- 
eighth section of the Act relating to malicious 
injuries to property, that is to say, the Act of 
the session of the twenty-fourth and twenty- 
fifth years of the reign of Her present Majesty, 
chapter ninety-seven, to be construed in refer- 
ence to any offence committed under such last 
mentioned.” 

Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 

Further Amendments made; Bill 


passed, and sent to the Commons. 


EMPLOYERS AND WORKMEN BILL. 
(Nos. 278, 241.) 
(The Loris Chancellor.) 


THIRD READING. 


Bill read 3* (according to order), with 
the Amendments. ' 
Tur LORD CHANCELLOR moved to 


j insert, after Clause 11, the following 


clause, which had been proposed by the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Rosebery):— 
(Set off in case of factory workers.) 

“In the case of a child, young person, or 
woman subject to the provisions of the Factory 
Acts, 1833 to 1874, any forfeiture on the ground 
of absence or leaving work shall not be deducted 
from or set off against a claim for wages or 
other sum due for work done before such absence 
or leaving work, except to the amount of the 
damage s any) which the employer may have 
sustained by reason of such absence or leaving 
work.” 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Further Amendments made; Bill 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


MILITIA LAWS CONSOLIDATION AND 
AMENDMENT BILL—(No. 243.) 
(Earl Cadogan.) 

COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 

Lorp WAVENEY said, the question 
now arose whether the Militia was to 
be a substantive force with an adminis- 
tration of its own. The principle of 
feudality which had hitherto prevailed 
in respect of this Reserve was past and 
dead; but, though no doubt that was 
intended, some of the clauses of the Bill 
were inconsistent with the carrying out 
of such intention. He thought they 
ought to be careful in interfering with 
the organization of a force which had 
proved itself so efficient. All regula- 
tions emanating from the Commander- 
in-Chief and the Secretary for War the 
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officers of the Militia would receive with 
confidence and respect. He would add 
that he had perfect and absolute confi- 
dence in the Assistant Adjutant Gene- 
rals; but he would suggest that there 
ought to be an additional Assistant Ad- 
jutant General of Militia. He had viewed 
with pleasure the adoption of a system 
by which Army officers now joined the 
Militia; but he had not observed any 
signs as yet of the Militia officers join- 
ing the Regular Army, and he hoped 
shortly to see the prospect of a successful 
arrangement between the two branches 
of the service. 


House in Committee. 


Clauses 1 to 20, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 21 (Appointments and com- 
missions of officers). 

Eart CADOGAN, in reply to the 
noble Lord’s (Lord Waveney’s) criticism, 
reminded him that the Bill was, in reality, 
merely a consolidation Bill, and that it 
did not preclude the future consideration 
of the reforms which he advocated. 

Tae Duxe or BUCCLEUCH took oc- 
casion to observe that the recent Regu- 
lations issued by the War Office for the 
appointment of officers of the Army as 
adjutants in the Militia were, in his 
view, of the most objectionable charac- 
ter. Ever since the formation of the 
force it was of a local character, and 
had always been looked upon as a local 
force, ranged in the different districts, 
and commanded by its own officers; and 
if they now proceeded to appoint officers 
in the Army as adjutants, he believed 
that they would totally destroy the local 
character of the force, and he was con- 
fident that if they destroyed its local 
character they would destroy it alto- 
gether, because he believed that Militia 
recruits would never consent to join a 
force that was not commanded by the 
officers connected with the county, but 
by those of whom they knew nothing at 
all. Under 42 Geo. III., special restric- 
tions were made with regard to the ap- 
pointment of adjutants of Militia. They 
must possess certain qualifications; but 
now they were taken out of the Staff of 
the depot, and he would point out that 
it was not necessary that because a man 
was a good soldier, and performed his 
other duties extremely well, he would be 
a good adjutant. Another objection to 
the proposal was that the adjutants of 
Militia regiments had duties to perform 
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for which experience in those duties and 
a knowledge of the locality were essen- 
tial. They had to attend Central Boards 
of Examination, do the work of brigade 
majors, and several other things. A 
young officer from a Line regiment 
would find himself like a fish out of 
water during the first two years of his 
adjutancy of Militia, and the office was 
to be held for only five years. The ob- 
ject of the Warrant seemed to be to get 
rid of the present adjutants, because it 
gave them a higher rate of retirement 
if they resigned at once, but informed 
them that if they insisted on remaining 
in for a year or years longer they would 
receive only the old rate of retirement. 
Under the present system the regiments 
were improving in efficiency every year. 

Tue Kart or SANDWICH was also 
of opinion that it would be a great mis- 
take to make any change in the class of 


officers who now discharged the duties of 


Militia adjutants. He would remind their 
Lordships that all officers of the Line, with 
the exception of the colonel, were under 
the regimental control of some other 
officer or officers. The adjutant of a 
Militia regiment was his own master 
for the greater part of the year, and 
they were going to put young officers of 
Line regiments into that position. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR begged 
to suggest to their Lordships that the 


-question on which the noble Duke and 


the noble Earl had just addressed their 
Lordships was in no way touched by the 
clause now before the Committee. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, the ap- 
pointment of adjutants was of great im- 
portance, and the greatest care ought to 
be taken with reference to it. His 23 
years’ experience had taught him that 
the adjutants were the life and soul of 
the regiments. Smart men of the Line 
know nothing of the feeling and tem- 
perament of the men of the Militia. He 
trusted the Government would re-con- 
sider the question discussed by the noble 
Duke and the noble Earl. 

Viscount CARDWELL concurred 
with his noble and learned Friend (the 
Lord Chancellor) that this question of 
the adjutants was in no way raised by 
this Bill. It was one which had recently 
been discussed in their Lordships’ House, 
and he thought the explanation given of 
the Warrant was satisfactory. Therewere 
a number of adjutants of Militia regi- 
ments who desired a better scale of re- 
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tirement; there were a number of com- 
manding officers of Militia regiments 
who were not satisfied with their ad- 
jutants; and there were a number of 
officers of the Line who would prefer 
becoming adjutants of Militia to going 
out on half-pay from the Army. If, as 
he understood, the Warrant was in- 
tended to meet those cases, he thought 
there was much to be said for it; but 
the question did not arise on this clause, 
nor was it raised by this Bill. 

Eart CADOGAN said, that the case 
had been correctly stated by the noble 
Viscount. Various complaints had been 
made by adjutants, and the Secretary 
for War had devised this scheme of re- 
tirement to meet those complaints, and 
now it was said that the Coeirtaneat 
were forcing these adjutants out of the 
service. Those officers who did not wish 
to perform the new duties which would 
fall to their share would be able to ac- 
cept the retiring pay, which would be 
very advantageous, and those who did 
not retire would remain in the service 
under the old conditions. The whole 
subject of the duties and position of the 
Militia adjutants was under the con- 
sideration of a Committee of the War 
Office, and he hoped that the Report 
would meet with the approbation of all 
parties. 

Tue Doxe or BUCCLEUCH con- 
sidered that the clause was an intimation 
by the Secretary of State to these adju- 
tants that they ought to retire from the 
service on this increased pension, and 
that if they did not they would be placed 
in a disadvantageous position. The noble 
Duke also complained of the new ar- 
rangements in reference to the position 
in which the adjutants’ clerks would be 
placed. 

Lorp DENMAN said, it would be 
extremely hard on any Judge who might 
have earned a retiring pension, if he 
were told that, at the end of 15 years, 
he must immediately retire, or submit 
to a smaller reward than those who sud- 
denly quitted the Bench, and it was 
equally unjust to impose any such ana- 
logous conditions on adjutants, and he 
expressed a hope that the Government 
would endeavour to make provision for 
the retention of the services of the adju- 
tants. 

Tae Eart or LIMERICK joined 
those who were of opinion that the 
scheme of retirement did practically con- 
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vey a threat that if the adjutants did 
not now retire on a certain amount of 
pension, they would be placed on worse 
terms hereafter both as regarded their 
duties and pensions. 

Tue Marquzess or SALISBURY said, 
he was sure that the opinions which had 
been expressed by his noble Friends 
would be very carefully considered by 
the Secretary of State for War; and he 
had authority to state that there was 
nothing further from his right hon. 
Friend’s intention than either to cast 
any slur upon those gentlemen or to 
evince a desire to dispense with their 
services; still less to show any want of 
courtesy or confidence to the colonels of 
Militia. 

Clause verbally amended, and ordered 
to stand part of the Bill. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

Amendments made; the Report 
thereof to be received Zo-morrow ; and 
Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 
264.) 


TURNPIKE ACTS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
(Earl Jersey.) 
(No. 222.) REPORT. 


Amendments reported (according to 
order. ) 

Tue Eart or CHICHESTER ob- 
jected to Clause 9, which would transfer 
the rating of certain hundreds in the 
county of Kent from the local authorities 
to the county authorities, and moved 
that it be struck out. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND supported 
the clause. 

Lorp REDESDALE supported the 
Amendment. 

On Question, ‘“‘ That the clause stand 
part of the Bill?” Their Lordships 
divided : —Contents 15; Not-Contents 
13: Majority 2. 

Resolved in the affirmative. 


An Amendment made; and Bill to be 
read 3° 7o-morrow. 


LICHFIELD CAPITULAR ESTATES. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Lorp VERNON asked the First 
Church Estates Commissioner, Whether, 
the Bishop of Lichfield having refused 
his consent, as visitor to the Dean and 
Chapter of Lichfield, to the scheme for 
commuting their capitular estates, under 
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31st and 32nd Victoria, chap. 114, unless 
they comply with a stipulation that has 
no reference to the scheme or the Act 
under which it is framed, the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners intend to acquiesce 
in such refusal, or whether they will in 
the next Session of Parliament introduce 
a Bill to amend the Act by either dis- 
pensing with such consent altogether or 
giving an appeal to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ? The noble Lord said, that 
the question was one of considerable 
local interest, and the whole of the cir- 
cumstances had been already published. 
The right rev. Prelate, actuated, no 
doubt, by conscientious conviction, had 
refused his assent to the scheme because 
it did not contain two conditions which 
the Dean and Chapter and the Commis- 
sioners both said they had not sufficient 
funds to carry out; but it was evident 
from the Report of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners that they did not ap- 
prove of the action of the right rev. 
Prelate. If that was the case he wished 
to know whether the Commissioners 
were going to allow the matter to rest 
there. Great benefit would accrue from 
the adoption of the scheme, and he 
wished to know whether that benefit 
was to be lost because the right rev. 
Prelate wished to force his will upon an 
unwilling Dean and Chapter. 

Tue Eart or CHICHESTER said 
that, so far as he knew, the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners had no intention of 
applying to Parliament for additional 
powers, and that, in fact, it was not the 
duty or the practice of this Commission 
to originate legislation. In answer to the 
noble Lord’s other Question — namely, 
whether the Commissioners acquiesced 
in the course taken by the right rev. 
Prelate, he would just refer to what had 
actually occurred. In the Report of the 
Estates Committee, dated the 30th of 
January, 1873, they stated— 


“The scheme for giving effect to this agree- 
ment is framed under certain statutory provi- 
sions which it may be observed have now been 
applied, or are in course of being applied, to all 
the other Capitular Bodies in the Kingdom, the 
only two Chapters which have not so commuted 
their estates being now in communication with 
the Commissioners with that view, and one of 
these provisions makes the consent of the Visitor 
of the Dean and Chapter a necessary condi- 
tion to enable the Commissioners, after agreeing 
with the Chapter for such commutation, to sub- 
mit for ratification by Her Majesty in Council a 
scheme for carrying out the agreement. It 
appears, however, to the Committee impossible 


Lord Vernon 
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to conceive that the discretion thus given to the 
Visitor was intended to be used, or that it should 
be used otherwise than in reference to the pro- 
visions of the scheme laid before him by the 
Capitular Body.” 

No action was taken by the Board upon 
that Report, nor did he see that any 
further steps were within the powers of 
the Estates Committee or of the Board. 
The Estates Committee in the Report 
expressed their opinion, he thought, 
clearly and strongly, as adverse to the 
course adopted by the right rev. Prelate. 
In that opinion, he (the Earl of Chiches- 
ter) entirely concurred. It was quite 
true that the delay complained of in- 
flicted a considerable hardship on the 
incumbents of small livings in the pa- 
tronage of the Chapter, since it indefi- 
nitely postponed the consideration of the 
local claims with the view of their aug- 
mentation. The delay was also to be 
regretted on the ground that the Chapter 
estates continued to be granted out on 
beneficial leases, and their unimproved 
and unimprovable condition was pro- 
longed. That was a loss not only to the 
Church, but to the country. He did not 
feel called upon to say a word either in 
favour of or against the project of the 
right rev. Prelate to which the Dean and 
Chapter refused their consent, or, rather, 
to which they demurred, beyond this, 
that his late friend the Dean of Lichfield 
(Dean Champneys) was the last man in 
the world to offer an obstructive opposi- 
tion to any scheme which, in his opinion, 
might tend to the welfare or efficiency 
of the Church. 

Tue Bisoor or LICHFIELD said, 
the course adopted by the noble Lord 
who had asked that Question seemed to 
be unusual and inconvenient. A discre- 
tion was given by law to the Bishop to 
withhold his consent from a scheme for 
the transfer of the capitular estates to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. If 
that discretion was used unlawfully, the 
remedy lay in an appeal to a Court of 
Law. If the discretion so vested in the 
Bishop was in itself inexpedient, it could 
be withdrawn by the Legislature. The 
question related, in fact, to a conflict of 
discretions. The Dean and Residentiary 
Chapter of Lichfield had a discretion to 
refuse to bring into operation the pro- 
visions contained in two Acts of Parlia- 
ment for the revival of two suspended 
Canonries. The assumption of the noble 
Lord that he (the Bishop of Lichfield) 
was the only person to blame, seemed to 
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him unfair. It was said that he hindered 
the augmentation of poor benefices in 
the patronage of the Chapter. If the 
Dean and Chapter were to agree to his 
proposal, he would sign their scheme, 
and then the difficuly would be at an 
end. The other party was as much to 
blame as he was, unless their reasons 
were altogether good, and his altogether 
bad. That remained to be proved, and 
ought not to be assumed. It was not 
likely that he should have disagreed 
with an honoured friend like the late 
Dean Champneys, without some strong 
reason touching his sense of duty. That 
was not the time or place to state all his 
reasons, some of which were of a very 
delicate and personal kind ; but he might 
say that when a large sum of public 
money was to be placed at the disposal 
of any corporate body, the common sense 
of mankind required that body to fill up 
its vacancies, and make itself in every 
way as efficient as possible. The Gene- 
ral Chapter of Lichfield had passed a 
resolution that the number of canonries 
ought to be raised to six, by the revival 
of the two which were now suspended. 
It was not the case, as the noble Lord 
had said, that he (the Bishop of Lich- 
field) was trying to impose his will upon 
the Dean and Residentiary Chapter ; 
but that he was endeavouring to carry 
out the Resolution which the General 
Chapter had adopted, and to bring into 
operation the provisions of two Acts of 
Parliament for the revival of suspended 
Canonries. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 5th August, 1875. 


MINUTES. ]—Surrix—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [August 4] reported. 

Ways anp Merans—considered in Committee— 
—Resolution [August 4] reported. 

Pustic Brirs—Ordered—First Reading—Con- 
solidated Fund (Appropriation) *. 

Second Reading—Restriction on Penal Actions 
and Remission of Penalties* [267]; Depart- 
ment of Science and Art* [283]; Foreign 
Jurisdiction [284], debate adjourned. 

Committee — Report — Agricultural Holdings 
(England) * [277]; Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture Act (1873) Amendment (No. 2)* [162]; 
Copyright of Designs * [270]; National School 
Teachers Residences (Ireland) * [279]. 
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comm.) [277]; Eoeleaiastical 1 Fees 
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Considered as Third Reading—Copy= 
right of Designs (re-comm.) * [270]; Public 
Works Loans* [269], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Post Office (Superannuation and 
Gratuities) * [245]; Metropolis Gas Compa- 
nies (re-comm.) * [224]. 
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CLASSIFIED BRITISH SHIPS. 
‘ QUESTION. 


Mr. GORST asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether he can 
undertake to lay before the House, at 
the beginning of next Session, a Return 
which will show, approximately—1, the 
number of registered British Ships which 
are not surveyed and classed either by 
Lloyd’s or by some other registry of like 
character; 2, how many of these un- 
classed ships, being yachts, fishing boats, 
river steamers, &c. do not fall within the 
category of sea-going merchantmen ; 3, 
how many of the residue of unclassed 
sea-going merchantmen are already 
under survey by the Board of Trade as 
passenger steamers or otherwise ? 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY, in re- 
ply, said, that he would have been very 
glad to give the information required 
by the hon. Gentleman if it were pos- 
sible, but he found it was not. He 
would see during the Recess what could 
be done. He could give the number of 
British ships which were not surveyed 
or classed at Lloyd’s; but the hon. Gen- 
tleman must know that many were re- 
gistered in Canada and other Colonies, . 
of which he could obtain no information. 
He might, however, say, generally, that 
he should direct his attention to the 
whole subject. 


THE TICHBORNE CASE.—QUESTION. 


Dr. KENEALY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
he would state to the House the grounds 
on which he advised, or who advised, 
that Hopwood, a witness for the prose- 
cution in the Tichborne case, and who 
was convicted of felony last August at 
the Cheshire Assizes and sentenced to 
twelve months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour, has had six months of that im- 

risonment remitted; and, if he will 

ave any objection to lay upon the Table 
of the House any Papers or Documents 
relating to the said remission of sen- 
tence, and the grounds thereof? 
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Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, that with great respect he must 
refuse to make any answer to this Ques- 
tion. He should, without the least 
shrinking from responsibility, object to 
the Question upon many grounds if it 
was founded upon a true state of facts ; 
but he objected to this Question entirely 
upon the ground that it rested upon the 
assumption that a state of facts was true 
for which there was not the slightest 
sarees or foundation. This man never 

ad a remission of punishment; and if 
the hon. Member wished to have any 
documents he was prepared to lay upon 
the Table a certified copy of the record 
of conviction, which stated that the man 
was convicted and sentenced to six calen- 
dar months’ imprisonment; also the 
warrant of commitment, which stated 
that he was to be imprisoned and kept 
to hard labour for six months, and the 
certificate of the Governor which stated 
that the prisoner had served for a period 
of six months. 

Dr. KENEALY said, he wished to 
state, in justification of his Question, 
that every newspaper at the time stated 
that Hopwood was sentenced to 12 
months’ imprisonment. 


Afterwards— 


Dr. KENEALY asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the date when the police 
authorities at Scotland Yard first com- 
municated to the Treasury that Jean 
Luie was a ticket-of-leave convict ; whe- 
ther the said Jean Luie is still in this 
country, and, if confined, in what prison ; 
and, if the said Jean Luie ever reported 
himself to the police after he got his 
ticket-of-leave; and if so, when and 
where ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he thought the time had almost 
come when Questions of this kind might 
be stopped, for the privilege of interro- 
gating Ministers was liable, like every 
other privilege, to be abused. It was 
not a correct statement of fact to say 
that the police authorities at Scotland 
Yard had ever communicated to the 
Treasury that Jean Luie was a ticket-of- 
leave convict. On Friday, November 28, 
1873, after he had given his evidence for 
the defence, and after the evidence con- 
tradicting it had been given and the case 
for the prosecution had closed, two per- 
sons came into Court and identified Luie. 
He was now in a convict prison; but it 
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was not the practice—and he (Mr. Cross) 
would not break through it upon this 
occasion—to state in what prison a con- 
vict was confined. Jean Luie never re- 
ported himself, so far as he could learn, 
after he got his ticket-of-leave; indeed, 
he immediately went to Liége, in Bel- 
gium, and the police knew nothing about 
him. 


REGIMENTAL EXCHANGES ACT—THE 
WARRANT AND REGULATIONS. 
QUESTION. 


THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether the Regulations under the 
Regimental Exchanges Act have been 

repared; and, if so, whether he will 
ay them upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that the Warrant and Regulations 
had been prepared and had been ap- 
proved by him. They awaited the sanc- 
tion of Her Majesty, after which they 
would be published in the General 
Orders, and would receive every possible 
publicity. If the noble Lord would 
move for them, there would be no objec- 
tion to laying them upon the Table. 


THE NEW FOREST.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether he is aware 
that several hundred acres of wuste land 
near Stoney Oross, in the manor of 
Minestead in the New Forest, previously 
lying open and forming part of the 
Forest, have recently been enclosed; and, 
whether the Crown has consented to this 
enclosure ; and, if not, whether any and 
what means are proposed to be taken to 
restore to the open Forest the land thus 
enclosed ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that since the Question had been placed 
on the Paper he had been made aware 
of the fact that there had been an en- 
closure within the last year or two to the 
extent of 200 or 800 acres, pgs to 
a private landowner in the neighbour- 
hood of Stoney Cross. The evidence 


taken before the Committee which had 
reported this Session was to the effect 
that any assertion of the forestal rights 
of the Crown over the property of private 
landowners would be considered an un- 
warrantable attack upon private pro- 
perty. He was unable to state whether 
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the Crown thought it right to assert 
forestal rights over enclosed private 
property; but the subject would have 
consideration during the Recess. 


CIVIL SERVICE INQUIRY 
COMMISSION—OUTDOOR OFFICERS 
OF CUSTOMS. — QUESTION. 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, If it is the 
intention of the Government to answer 
the various memorials that have been 
sent to the Treasury from the Outdoor 
Officers of Customs at the outports, with 
reference to an increase of salary and 
the abolition of classification ; and, when 
the Third Report of the Civil Service 
Inquiry Commission will be ready for 
distribution ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, the third 
Report of the Civil Service Inquiry 
Commission is now ready for distribu- 
tion, and will be in the hands of Mem- 
bers before the end of the week. During 
the progress of the inquiry, the con- 
sideration of the memorials of the Out- 
door Officers of Oustoms and of the 
other Civil Servants has been suspended 
by the Treasury ; but the Government 
intends in the Autumn to deal with the 
several questions raised in the Reports 
of the Commission. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT— 
SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION AT 
GRAVESEND.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNDELLA asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether he 
received the memorial of a number of 
ratepayers of Gravesend in March last, 
calling attention to the deficiency of 
school accommodation in that borough, 
and praying for the establishment of a 
School Board ; and, if so, whether he 
proposes taking any action thereon ? 

iscount SANDON: Sir, we have 
received a memorial from some of the 
ratepayers of Gravesend asking us to 
order a school board, but hitherto no 
formal resolution in favour of a board, 
as required by the Act, has been sent to 
us, or, in accordance with our practice, 
we should at once have ordered an elec- 
tion. The case of Gravesend is some- 


what peculiar. We were informed by 
the Town Council at the beginning of 
the year that they had been assured that 
our requirements respecting the schools 
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of the place would be voluntarily met 
with due despatch ; and I may add that 
we had been also informed by the Mayor 
that a public meeting was held towards 
the close of last year, when a proposal 
in favour of a school board was negatived 
by a decided majority. The actual build- 
ings are, I believe, sufficient ; but the 
question is whether some schools would 
be made efficient, and whether others 
would be re-opened or replaced. Con- 
sidering all these circumstances, and the 
apparent dislike of the place to a school 
board, as shown by the vote of the 
public meeting summoned to consider 
the matter, we felt bound to allow suffi- 
cient time for the real wishes and in- 
tentions of Gravesend to be ascertained. 
Unless we receive information very 
shortly that our requirements are in 
course of being actually complied with, 
as a matter of course we shall order the 
election of a school board forthwith, to 
meet the requirements we have made. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPHIC COM- 
MUNICATION WITH THE CHANNEL 
ISLANDS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BRUCE asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether there is any imme- 
diate prospect of direct telegraphic com- 
munication with the Channel Islands 
being restored ; and, whether during the 
interruption of such communication ar- 
rangements might not be made whereby 
messages to or from the Channel Islands 
could be sent through France, on pay- 
ment of the French rate above the usual 
rate charged for the transmission of such 
messages ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, that telegraphic communication 
with the Channel Islands would be open 
in a few days. As to the second Ques- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman, he did not 
think it would be advisable to adopt his 
suggestion. 


THE TICHBORNE CASE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether the Return of 
the expenditure in the Tichborne case 
includes the money paid to Charles 
Orton ; whether in fact the said Charles 
Orton was paid any and what sum under 
the name of allowance to him as a wit- 
ness subpoonaed to give evidence or 
otherwise ; and, whether in fact, though 
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not called as a witness, he was in at- 
tendance on the trial on behalf of the 
prosecution ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that on the 23rd of July last the hon. 
Gentleman moved for a Return of the 
sums of money paid by the Treasury to 
witnesses and to persons brought up to 
London and not examined. The House 
divided against the Motion, and nega- 
tived it by 45 to 4. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and without any wish to 
show a want of courtesy to the hon. 
Member, he must decline to give him the 
information he asked for. 


APPOINTMENT OF A PUBLIC PRO- 
SECUTOR.—QUESTION. 


Str EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If he has any objection to 
state what are the intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government in reference to 
any measure for the appointment of a 
Public Prosecutor ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, this was a matter which had oc- 
cupied a good deal of his attention, and 
which he was most anxious to bring to 
a successful issue. He could not give 
any pledge or make any distinct promise 
as to next Session; but he would that 
evening lay upon the Table the Corre- 
spondence which had taken place be- 
tween the Home Office and the authori- 
ties for various parts of the country 
under the late Administration with re- 
ference to the subject. 


WEST AFRICA—DISTURBANCES ON 
THE GOLD COAST.—QUESTION. 


Sm EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to a statement in the newspapers, 
and especially in ‘‘The Globe,” of the 
24th ultimo, to the effect that an affray 
had taken place near Quittah, on the 
Gold Coast, between the natives and 
police, in which seven out of twelve of 
the latter had been disabled, and that 
no medical attendance was available; 
and, whether it is the case that within 
the last year an outbreak of small-pox 
has occurred at Quittah, and that during 
that period and for the space of nearly 
one year there has been no medical 
officer stationed there ? 


Ur. Whalley 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, the disturb- 
ance referred to by my hon. Friend oc- 
curred at a place called Atoko, 20 miles 
east of Quittah, which is occupied as a 
revenue station, and has a force of 10 
Houssas and one landing agent quartered 
there. The affair originated through an 
ill-feeling which appears to have sprung 
up between the Houssas and some young 
natives, who made an attack upon the 
Houssas in spite of their chiefs and 
elders, who rendered every assistance to 
the authorities in the restoration of 
order. The Governor sent a Commission 
to the spot to inquire into the affair, and 
fines have been imposed upon the ring- 
leaders. ‘With respect to the latter part 
of the Question, I am happy to say that 
nothing is known at the Colonial Office 
as to any outbreak of small-pox at 
Quittah, and special inquiries which 
have been made, since my hon. Friend’s 
Question appeared on the Notice Paper, 
justify me in expressing the opinion that 
the rumour is unfounded. As to the 
absence of a medical officer, my hon. 
Friend will agree with me that it would 
be impossible to izsure the presence of a 
medical man at every station of minor 
importance ; but the distribution of the 
medical staff is a subject which will 
receive attention. 


Question. 


HIGHWAY LAWS—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RODWELL asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to bring in a Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Highways in the 
next Session of Parliament ? 

Mr. SCLATER- BOOTH, in reply, 
said, he hoped he should be able to make 
a proposition to the House on the sub- 
ject, but could not give any pledge. If 
the constituents of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman were particularly interested, 
their case would be considered on its 
merits if the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would communicate with him (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) during the Recess. 


ARMY—ORDNANCE—HEAVY MUZZLE- 
LOADING GUNS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HANBURY-TRACY asked the 
Surveyor General of Ordnance, Whether 
the vents of heavy muzzle-loading guns 
cannot now be rendered as enduring as 
necessary by the application of a simple 
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invention for preventing all escape of 
gas through the vent, and consequent 
corrosion thereof ? 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: Sir, trials 
are now in progress with this object, and 
it is to be hoped that the plan under trial 
will greatly diminish the corrosion conse- 
quent on the escape of gas through the 
vent. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS OF THE ARMY. 
QUESTION. 
In reply to Mr. Mitcnett Henry, 
Mr. ATHORNE HARDY said, that 
there would be 28 vacancies for medical 
officers in the Army to be filled up at the 
next examination. If, however, there 
should not be that number of candidates 
the number of appointments would be 
reduced in order that there might be a 
competitive examination. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
CRIMINAL LAW—SENTENCE ON 
COLONEL BAKER.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Resolutions [August 4] reported. 


Dr. KENEALY rose to call atten- 
tion to the sentence imposed by Mr. 
Justice Brett on Colonel Baker, at the 
Croydon Assizes on the 2nd day of 
August 1875. He did so because he 
believed that there was a very growing 
feeling amongst a large class of persons 
in this country that the law was not ad- 
ministered with that justice which the 
country and the Constitution demanded. 
In point of fact, there was a feeling that 
there was one law for the rich and an- 
other for the poor, and that the old Con- 
stitutional maxim, that ‘‘ everyone is 
equal in the eyes of the law,” had been 
considerably modified. He believed every 
man in the country who rightly valued 
the preservation of our laws and liberties 
would agree with him that in the admi- 
nistration of justice there ought to be 
nothing like class distinction; but ac- 
cording to the sentence passed by the 
learned Judge on Colonel Baker it would 
seem that the rank of a defendant was 
to be the standard by which sentences 
were to be imposed—that there was to 
be one class of sentences for Dukes, 
Earls, or Marquesses, and an entirely 
different class of sentences for persons 
in a lower position of society. It was 
certainly new to him—and he had for 
some time studied the history of our 
country—that a Judge should lay down 
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any such invidious distinction as that 
which was calculated to introduce dis- 
content amongst the people, and to sap 
the very foundations of justice itself. 
He wished to call the attention of the 
House to the atrocious nature of the 
offence of which this colonel had been 
found guilty. He was indicted upon 
three counts—for an assault with intent, 
for an indecent assault, and for a com- 
mon assault. The jury arrived at what 
seemed to him a very lenient view of 
the colonel’s conduct in acquitting him 
of the intent. Any person who had at 
all devoted any portion of his time to 
a consideration of the evidence given 
by Miss Dickinson must be satisfied 
that this colonel had undoubtedly in his 
mind at the time he assaulted her an 
attempt to violate her person. [‘‘Oh!” 

He did not care for shouts of ‘‘Oh” at 
all. He could assure hon. Gentlemen 
that he intended to maintain his ground 
in that House. Shouts of ‘‘ Oh,” and 
cries of ‘‘ Order” were notlikely to make 
him change his opinion. He repeated 
—and any person who had carefully 
studied the evidence could entertain no 
serious or reasonable doubt in his mind 
—that this gallant colonel intended to 
violate that lady, but was prevented by 
circumstances over which he had no con- 
trol, and that although he had not come 
under the actual purview of the law with 
reference to the crime, he was as guilty 
as if he had effected his purpose. The 
description which the lady gave of the 
transaction was calculated to excite a 
feeling of the highest indignation, and 
that indignation would be increased by 
the sentence, which was really no punish- 
ment at all for one of the most scandalous 
and atrocious crimes ever committed. 
[The hon. Member proceeded to read, 
amid the marked impatience of the 
House, the evidence of Miss Dickinson. ] 
He must appeal to the Speaker. It 
was impossible for him to proceed in 
the execution of what he considered his 
duty while Gentlemen on all sides were 
interrupting him. Was he to be heard 
in his place or not? [Mr. Speaxker: 
Order, order. } The hon. Member having 
read the evidence, proceeded ;— The 
young lady described the man—whom 
she fhad never seen before — obtrud- 
ing his attentions upon her, and be- 
having in a most shocking and inde- 
cent manner. He could make every 
allowance for young men—and particu- 
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larly young men in the Army; but he 
did not think it possible that any man 
at the period of life of this defendant, 
and filling the rank which he did, could 
commit himself to such atrocious con- 
duct. The learned Judge had imposed 
no penalty at all. He had directed that 
this colonel should be imprisoned for 
12 months without hard labour, without 
being subjected to the rigorous disci- 
pline of a gaol, and to pay a fine of 
£500, which in the case of a prisoner in 
his position was what the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment once said in reference to our Na- 
tional Debt, ‘“‘a mere fleabite,”” He 
(Dr. Kenealy) was, however, greatly 
shocked and astonished at some of the 
remarks of the learned Judge in passing 
sentence, as he found them reported in 
The Standard, which gave avery full and 
most accurate account of the trial. His 
Lordship said the crime must have arisen 
from a 

“sudden outbreak of wickedness, and he 
should therefore not pass upon him a sentence 
which would carry with it all the personal and 
all the physical degradation which usually 
accompanied an ordinary sentence for this 
offence.” 
Those remarks called for the direct cen- 
sure of this House. Every one knew 
that an ordinary sentence for an inde- 
cent assault committed on a defenceless 
young lady in a railway carriage would 
involve hard labour. But this man, be- 
cause he happened to be a colonel in 
the Army and was supposed to be a 
brilliant ornament in certain circles of 
society, received a sentence that meant 
only that the rank and high and fashion- 
able surroundings of colonels in the 
Army should be allowed to stand be- 
tween them and justice. The Judge 
said—‘‘I fear it would subject you to a 
penalty far greater than it would be to 
a person differently situated,” by which, 
of course, he meant a person in a lower 
rank of life. General Steele was re- 
ported in the newspapers to have com- 
mitted the indecency of standing in the 
dock while this man was on his trial— 
an act of indecency not only to the Judge, 
but to the Army, and one of which he 
hoped the Secretary of State for War 
would take notice. The colonel by the 
sentence would be allowed to amuse 
himself, to receive his friends, and en- 
tertain them, to live upon what food he 
pleased; he would be subjected to no 
restriction whatever, but he could pass 
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his time as pleasantly as possible, re- 
ceiving everybody, and no Joubt being 
visited by persons of the same class as 
those who stood beside him at the trial. 
It was necessary to draw the line some- 
where. An ordinary banker’s clerk 
would have quite as much sense of de- 
gradation or sense of honour as this 
colonel ; and if he were convicted of any 
breach of trust he would be sentenced 
to hard labour. He never knew a clergy- 
man to be spared hard labour because 
he happened to be a clergyman; and 
there were innumerable instances of mer- 
chants and bankers whose feelings, he 
thought, were entitled to as much re- 
spect as the feelings of this colonel, being 
sent to penal servitude and sentenced to 
hard labour for offences infinitely less in 
heinousness than that for which this man 
had been convicted. He read the re- 
mainder of the learned Judge’s remarks 
with feelings of the greatest indignation 
because he insinuated that this colonel, 
who had outraged every principle of 
honour and decency, was to be kept in 
the Army. He had laid down the law 
to the Secretary of State for War that 
he was not to interfere with the position 
of this colonel in the Army—that he 
was to be allowed to retain his rank 
and position, and the learned Judge 
went the length of saying that by some 
brilliant achievement—military achieve- 
ment he presumed was meant—he hoped 
the defendant would regain his rank. 
He (Dr. Kenealy) hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would not adopt tnis sug- 
gestion, and that the name of Colonel 
Baker would not be allowed to sully the 
pages of the Army List anylonger. He 
now wished to call attention to the 
kind of punishment inflicted for certain 
offences. By the Bishop of Oxford’s 
Act, if a man decoyed a young girl 
under the age of 16 from her home, 
although he had no improper motive for 
doing so, and no injury had been suffered 
by her, he was liable to imprisonment 
with hard labour, and he invariably got 
it. He remembered very well a case on 
his own circuit—the Oxford Circuit—in 
which a manufacturer was sentenced by 
Mr. Justice Quain to 18 months’ physical 
degradation with hard labour for having 
decoyed a girl, between 15 and 16 years 
of age, from her parents and placed her 
in a convent. He was a man of the 
highest respectability, a married man, 
with a family, and no man stood higher 
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in the manufacturing department of his 
county. No one ever suspected that he 
had improper motives in taking the girl 
away, yet the sentence imposed upon 
him was not to be oon | with that 
passed on this colonel. Again, in the 
case of garroters, the punishment that 
was invariably inflicted on conviction in 
a case of that kind was flogging and im- 
‘prisonment with hard labour; and yet 
this man, who was guilty of a much more 
atrocious offence, were allowed to escape 
as it were scot free. Then, again, there 
was the case of persons who beat their 
wives, who on conviction were sentenced 
to imprisonment with hard labour; and 
yet the offence of Colonel Baker was of 
an infinitely graver character. He had 
done his duty in calling the attention of 
Parliament to that case, and he would 
now sit down, hoping that some justifica- 
tion would be offered of this extraor- 
dinary sentence. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I will 
not stop to question the taste with which 
the details of this case have been laid 
before the House. But I wish to remind 
the House of a matter which I think 
they will recognize as true, and which 
ought to be considered—that, at all 
events, this is a legal sentence; and, 
without saying one single word for or 
against Colonel Baker, I will remark 
that there was a long trial before a 
very competent and experienced Judge. 
Neither I, as Secretary of State, nor this 
House, has the slightest power over that 
sentence. If there is any fault to be 
found, as the hon. Member seems to 
think, with a trial by jury, by all means 
let the hon. Member for Stoke bring for- 
ward some Motion to alter—if alteration 
is needed—the law. If there is any ac- 
cusation to be made against the learned 
Judge, the proper course is to move for 
an Address to the Crown with regard to 
his conduct. But I do hope that the 
House will now pass to the Orders of 
the Day, and that it will never, unless 
there is such a Motion as I have just 
alluded to with reference to the conduct 
of the Judge, undertake to re-hear, or 
attempt to re-try, a case of this kind. 
With regard to the matter referred to in 
relation to the Secretary of State for 
War, I am quite sure that the House 
feels that any case which comes before 
him is perfectly safe. 

Masor DICKSON: I do not rise for 
@ moment to attempt to condemn the 
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conduct of Mr. Justice Brett, or to offer 
any opinion on the character of the 
sentence which that learned Judge pro- 
nounced upon Colonel Baker. But I 
think the hon. Member for Stoke seems 
to have dealt with this question as though 
the sentence had no precedent whatever. 
I have, however, in my mind at this 
moment two instances of a similar 
sentence having been pronounced. I 
shall now trouble the House by referring 
to only one, and I shall select that case 
because I think it is of a character that 
will commend itself to the consideration 
of the hon. Member for Stoke. In the 
year 1850 a gentleman was arraigned 
before the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
charged with an offence of a somewhat 
similar character. [Dr. Kuenzaty: 
“Hear, hear!” ] I say of a similar 
character, because the law jealously pro- 
tects both women and young children 
from aggravated assaults. I say of the 
same character, because the individual 
who was charged on that occasion, al- 
though he was not an officer in the 
Army, was a gentleman belonging to 
another honourable profession—a gen- 
tleman learned in the law. That in- 
dividual was charged with a gross and 
aggravated assault upon a young child, 
and that child his own son. He was 
found guilty—not by a common jury or 
at an ordinary Assize Court, but by a 
special jury sitting in Westminster Hall, 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench—and the 
Judge pronounced upon that man sen- 
tence of one month’s imprisonment, 
without hard labour, no doubt feeling, 
as Mr. Justice Brett felt, that to a man 
in his position the physical degradation 
of hard labour would be a far greater 
punishment than it would be to an ordi- 
nary criminal belonging to those ranks 
of society from which criminals generally 
come. That individual benefited by the 
leniency of the celebrated Judge—Lord 
Chief Justice Campbell—who sentenced 
him, who spared him the physical degra- 
dation of hard labour, and gave him an 
opportunity of rehabilitating himself in 
the eyes of his fellow-barristers. How 
far he has succeeded in doing so I know 
not. That is for the country to say. I 
will only remark that I should have 
thought that the last man in this House, 
and one of the last men in the country, 
who ought to rise up in his place to find 
fault with the sentence of Mr. Justice 
Brett is the hon. Member for Stoke. 
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Srr WILLIAM FRASER: I should 
not have risen but for one statement 
which the hon. Member for Stoke has 
made which refers to a member of the 
aristocracy, and which has not the 
slightest foundation. Iheard him make 
the statement that the Commander of the 
Troops at Aldershot placed himself in the 
dock beside the prisoner at the trial. 
Now, I happen to know upon good evi- 
dence—the evidence of my own eyesight 
—that Sir Thomas Steele was in the 
public gallery, and never was near the 
dock until he was called to give evidence 
as to character in favour of Colonel 
Baker. He was in the public gallery 
the whole of the trial excepting at this 
time, and from first to last he never had 
any sort of communication with Colonel 
Baker. One other point. It has also 
been stated by the Member for Stoke 
that Colonel Baker was a man of fashion- 
able or aristocratic connections. I have 
had no means of judging whether Colonel 
Baker was a man of fashion—I never 
saw him before the other day when he 
was in Court; but, as regards aristocratic 
connections, neither of the parties in 
this regrettable affair is connected, I 
think, with what are conventionally 
called the upper classes. As to the 
heroine of this unpleasant romance— 
[‘* Oh, oh! ”? |—I do not use those words 
in an offensive or disrespectful sense— 
she certainly does not belong to the upper 
classes: and as to the prisoner, I think 
that no one can accuse him of being in 
any way connected with the aristocracy. 

Dr. KENEALY: Sir, I hope that, 
as a personal attack has been made upon 
me, although it may not be quite in con- 
formity with the Rules of the House, I 
shall be permitted to answer the hon. 
Gentleman. I believe that it is in ac- 
cordance with the character of this House 
not to allow attacks of this nature to be 
made without permitting the person who 
is attacked to make his defence. I must 
first of all call the attention of the hon. 
Gentleman to the extreme inconve- 
nience of the precedent he is endeavour- 
ing to form—namely, that the private 
incidents and events in the lives of Mem- 
bers of this House should be brought 
forward here on account of their per- 
forming a public duty. I submit that 
is a very inconvenient precedent to lay 
down. [‘Order.” ‘Chair.’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out 
to the hon. Member that the House has 
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extended itsindulgenceto himin allowing 
him to make a personal explanation, and 
that the observations he is now making 
are not of the nature of a personal ex- 
planation. 

Dr. KENEALY: I shall then, with the 
permission of the House, give a personal 
explanation with reference to that matter, 
upon which I certainly did not expect 
that I should be interrogated to day. It 
is perfectly true that in the year 1850 I 
was brought before Lord Campbell in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench charged with 
an assault. As to that indictment I need 
not characterize it or the way in which 
it was framed ; but I am entitled to say 
what the learned Judge told the jury— 
that it contained charges which were not 
only not true, but were disproved by the 
evidence. It is perfectly true that, in 
the exercise of what I thought was right, 
and for the purpose of correction, I did 
administer chastisement to a child of 
mine. I myself was chastised over and 
over again when I was a boy. I should 
not be surprised, Mr. Speaker, if many 
hon. and right hon. entliosen have 
themselves been chastised when they 
were boys, and probably hence guilty of 
the same offence of correcting the erring 
propensities of their children. Now, the 
learned Judge sentenced me, and Ishould 
be extremely glad if the hon. Gentleman 
who brought this matter forward would 
read the sentence which was imposed 
upon me by that Judge; forI should not 
care if it were blazoned in the House of 
Commons or in any Assembly in the 
world. The learned Judge, instead 
of speaking of me in the language 
which the hon. Gentleman has thought 
fit to use, spoke of my kindness to my 
child in the most feeling and affectionate 
terms, and he expressed the greatest 
and, I believe, the most profound regret 
that technically he was called upon to 
sentence me because I had violated the 
law. He imposed upon me a sentence 
of a month’s imprisonment. That im- 
prisonment I suffered, and I left the 
prison without, I think, having suffered 
in the opinion of any man who ever 
knew me. Her Majesty several years 
afterwards, on the recommendation of 
one of the most illustrious Lord Chan- 
cellors this country ever had, did me the 
honour to nominate me to the rank of 
Queen’s Counsel; and I am quite sure 
that he would never have advised Her 
Majesty to do that if he had thought 
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that a single stigma of dishonour rested 
on my character. I therefore make the 
hon. Member who introduced this matter 
—I do not know who he is—a present 
of this contradiction ; and I hope I have 
done ‘quite enough to satisfy everybody 
in this House that nobody who had the 
spirit of a true gentleman would ever 
have thrown this in my teeth. 


First Seven Resolutions agreed to. 


Eighth Resolution— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £72,105, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1876, in aid of Colonial 
Local Revenue, and for the Salaries and Allow- 
ances of Governors, &c., and for other Expenses 
in certain Colonies,” 


—read a second time. 


Srr WILFRID LAWSON raised an 
objection to the grant of £40,000 pro- 
posed to be made to Fiji. The previous 
day had been remarkable for speeches 
made by the late and the present Prime 
Minister. In the House of Commons 
the former right hon. Gentleman rather 
reproved—and very properly reproved— 
the House of Commons for being 'ex- 
travagant, and of stimulating rather 
than controlling expenditure. As an 
humble portion of the legislative ma- 
chine he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) wished 
not to stimulate, but to check expendi- 
ture. But then there was the speech of 
the other right hon. Gentleman who, at 
the Mansion House on the previous 
night, gave a very glowing description 
of our Colonies, and said we should 
‘‘ assimilate not only their interests, but 
their sympathies to the MotherCountry,” 
and that they would “ prove ultimately 
a source, not of weakness and embar- 
rassment, but of strength and splendour 
to the Empire.” However this might 
be, he thought it right that they should 
have an explanation of how the money 
he referred to was to be expended. He 
had no doubt the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies would give an explanation 
which, if not satisfactory, was plausible. 
Perhaps the grant was proposed on ac- 
count of the sad epidemic which had 
been raging in Fiji. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Lambeth (Mr. W. 
M‘Arthur), in advocating the annexa- 
tion of the Fiji Islands, used to describe 
their beauty and excellence, and among 
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his reasons for annexation was their 
value as a coaling station, and as a field 
for the cultivation of cotton and coffee. 
They had also been told that New South 
Wales and New Zealand had offered to 
take their fair share of any burden the 
Islands might impose on us; and he 
wished to know whether any communi- 
cations had taken place between the 
Government and these Colonies on that 
subject, and what was the result? He 
and a few other Members had opposed 
the annexation of the Fiji Islands, on 
the ground that they did not think that 
we were called upon to set up a Govern- 
ment for the good of the 2,000 Whites 
who had established themselves there. 
In one of the debates which the House 
used periodically to have about Fiji, the 
Junior Lord of the Treasury (Sir James 
Elphinstone)—who was not heard so 
often now as then—spoke of these 
2,000 Whites as the ‘‘ most unmitigated 
ruffians”’ in the world. They had been 
told also that there were a few savages 
—cannibals—living in those Islands, 
and that it was desirable to annex them 
also. We had taken over a considerable 
debt which, but for that, would never 
have been paid, and we had, moreover, 
pensioned off the King. In what re- 
spect we were the better for all this he 
was at a loss to perceive. It was all 
very well to talk of the ‘strength and 
splendour” of the Empire. ‘That did 
very well at the Mansion House. Any- 
thing did very well there. The result, 
so far, of our dealings with the people 
of Fiji, seemed to him simply to be that 
we had given them the measles and they 
had given usa war-club. In a paper he 
was reading when coming down to the 
House he saw a paragraph about a new 
industry which marked the progress of 
Fiji. A man had got an elaborate still 
from some distant country, and was now 
turning out 200 gallons of rum per day 
for the few whom the measles had 
spared. It had been said by a promi- 
nent speaker at a meeting in the City 
that, now we had begun a connection 
with the islands of the Pacific, there 
would be no limit to the extension of 
our Empire in that quarter of the globe. 
This meant that wherever 200 or 300 
“unmitigated ruffians” settled down 
we were, after a certain time, to put up 
an expensive government to look after 
them. That was what we called adding 
to the strength of the Empire. He did 
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not deny that annexation was very 
popular. It was popular in that House 
and in the country ; but, for his part, he 
objected to all those wild expeditions, 
enterprizes, and annexations. Each 
seemed to him to be more senseless than 
the other. In Abyssinia, after moe 
millions of money, we managed to get 
the crown of King Theodore; in Ash- 
antee we secured an old umbrella; and 
he wished to know whether the war- 
club of King Thakombau was worth the 
£40,000 which it was now proposed to 
give. He moved to reduce the Vote by 
that amount. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
‘¢ £72,105,” and insert ‘‘ £32,105,"”— 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson, )—instead thereof. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, his hon. 
Friend had not only made the inquiry 
as to the expenditure of this sum of 
£40,000, but he had entered into a 
review of the general policy openly 
avowed by the Government of maintain- 
ing the integrity of the Empire. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON explained 
that he had referred only to the policy 
of annexation. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he had 
understood the hon. Baronet to require 
him to justify the annexation of Fiji. 
He need hardly remind the House that, 
although the annexation was carried 
out on the entire responsibility of the 
Government, without Parliament being 
asked in any way to share that responsi- 
bility, it nevertheless happened that on 
a Motion which was brought forward in 
that House a very general approval 
was expressed of the policy of that an- 
nexation. That approval was not ren- 
dered the less valuable on account of the 
arguments in a contrary sense having 
been most ably put before the House— 
as any arguments coming from his hon. 
Friend always were—by the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Carlisle himself. 
Therefore the House had not decided 
ex parte upon this matter. As to the 
special point now raised he had to state 
that the £40,000 was required, in the 
first instance, to promote the erection of 
buildings, the construction of roads and 
telegraphs, and other works, which 
might fairly be classed under the head 
of capital account. But owing to the 
terrible visitation of measles a decrease 
in the revenue of the colony had un- 
fortunately occurred; and further, the 
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death of some of the leading inhabitants 
and chieftains, on whom the Govern- 
ment had, in the main, depended for 
carrying out the measures connected 
with the annexation of the Island, had 
thrown additional burdens upon the 
Executive Government. He should add 
that this grant was to be repaid at some 
future time. [A laugh.) His hon. 
Friend seemed to be incredulous; but he 
might observe that only the other day 
£10,000 was repaid on behalf of the 
Settlement of Lagos, which showed that 
better days were in store as regarded 
colonial loans. He thought the House 
would see that in regard to an extra- 
ordinary outlay of this character they 
could not fairly call upon the Govern- 
ments of New South Wales and of New 
Zealand to contribute any portion of it; 
but those Governments had rendered 
very valuable assistance in various ways 
with respect to the annexation. The 
assistance of the Governor of New South 
Wales and some of his judicial staff 
had already been placed at the disposal 
of the Government. He hoped his hon. 
Friend would not feel it necessary to 
press his Motion. 

Dr. KENEALY sincerely hoped that 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
would press this matter to a division. He 
found that annexation was invariably 
followed by this unhappy consequence to 
the islanders annexed—that there was 
an influx of European vices and demorali- 
zation which tended to destroy their 
primitive innocence and simplicity. They 
pretended to be actuated by the highest 
motives of Christianity when they an- 
nexed these countries; they sent out 
missionaries there who really were like 
the gentlemen mentioned by the hon. 
Baronet, simply rum merchants in dis- 
guise; but the real object of all their 
annexations was to give more patronage 
and power to the holders of office at the 
Treasury, who cared not what might be 
the result so long as they were able to 
provide for their own friends in these 
distant countries where they could do 
exactly as they pleased. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlisle was engaged in a crusade 
of most glorious and honourable descrip- 
tion, and he certainly would add to the 
re which was felt for him wherever 
the English language was known if he 
would adopt in his programme of re- 
form a resolution against the system of 
taking possession of Islands like Fiji 
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without the slightest regard to truth and 
justice, and keeping them up at great 
expense to the taxpayers of this country: 

Br WILFRID LAWSON said, that 
if he was to understand that the Vote 
was a loan, and that steps would be 
taken to get the money back, he would 
not trouble the House to divide. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or txz EXOHE- 
QUER explained that when the annexa- 
tion of the Fiji Islands was first resolved 
upon, his noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies went rather care- 
fully with him into the position of the 
Colony, and assured him that he was 
fully persuaded it would not be neces- 
sary for the Colony to ask for any Im- 
perial assistance whatever. Then came 
that great visitation of the measles, and 
in consequence of that his noble Friend 
officially asked for some assistance from 
the Treasury. The original suggestion 
was that it should be an Imperial gua- 
rantee for a loan to be raised by Fiji 
itself. He, however, preferred, and the 
’ Government preferred, that what was 
granted should not be given in the form 
of a guarantee, because, although a 
guarantee looked very little, it meant a 
great deal more than it looked; and 
thought it far better that they should 
show at once how far they intended to 
go, and should give £40,000, on the 
understanding that it should be repaid, 
if possible. They expected that it would 
be repaid. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
what portion of the expenditure was to 
be of 8 permanent nature, and what 
would be merely temporary? It was 
hard to see how the measles had effected 
expenditure on roads and bridges. 

nr. J. LOWTHER repeated that the 
revenue of the Island had decreased in 
consequence of the ravages of the 
measles. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR remarked that 
his hon. Friend (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had 
deprecated our colonial policy altogether, 
saying that wherever we had gone we 
had made great mistakes. But he could 
hardly have meant to go so far in view 
of our noble dependencies of Australia 
and New Zealand. The policy of going 
to Fiji had been settled by the House 
and the country, and they ought to make 
the best of it, and not seek to starve the 
colony by miserable economy. 

Mr. WHITWELL trusted his hon. 
Friend would not divide, Since the an- 
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nexation a considerable amount of Eng- 
lish machinery had been forwarded to 
Fiji with a view to the manufacture of 
sugar, which would not have been sent 
out if no annexation had taken place. 

Mr. M‘ARTHUR hoped that the hon. 
Baronet would divide. 

Mr. MUNTZ, to show the unanimity 
which prevailed on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House, expressed a hope that 
the hon. Baronet would not divide. This 
amount of £40,000 was necessary to set 
the Colony afloat, and roads must be 
made and telégraphs established. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, the late Government were quite as 
much responsible for the annexation of 
Fiji as the present Government, inas- 
much as they had sent out the Commis- 
sion to determine whether annexation 
was desirable ; or, if not, what other 
course should be adopted ; upon what 
Report annexation was determined upon, 
and personally he was bound to say that 
when he was in office it was his earnest 
desire that the annexation should take 
place. He would certainly support Her 
Majesty’s Government, and hoped the 
House would deal in a liberal and 
gracious spirit with this new Colony, 
especially as it was believed that we 
had inflicted upon the inhabitants of the 
Islands the disease to which allusion had 
been made. 


Question put, ‘‘ That ‘£72,105’ stand 
part of the Resolution.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 189; Noes 
10: Majority 179. 

Resolution agreed to. 


Next Twenty Resolutions agreed to. 


Resolution 29. 


“ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£5,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1876, for the Royal Parks and Pleasure 
Gardens,” 


—read a second time. 


Mr. ADAM, while not objecting to the 
Vote, expressed a hope that his noble 
Friend the First Commissioner of Works 
would not decide upon any scheme for 
relieving the traffic at the point in ques- 
tion without careful consideration. The 
scheme for the purpose which was now 
being exhibited at the Conference Room 
was open to the objections that it was 
very expensive, that the gradients were 
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not good, that it would necessitate raising 
the roadway at Constitution Hill, and 
the making of a deep cutting, while it 
would besides interfere to some extent 
with the use of the Park for pedestrians. 
Now, it was, he thought, possible to hit 
upon some scheme which would not be 
open to all those objections, and he 
trusted, therefore, his noble Friend 
would act upon his suggestion. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he 
was very much obliged to his right hon. 
Friend for the kind assistance he had 
given him in the matter, and could as- 
sure him he would do nothing with re- 
spect to it without the most careful 
consideration. The Vote under discus- 
sion was intended to obtain from the 
House of Commons its sanction for 
some steps to be taken before next year 
to remove the block which was created 
by the traffic at Hyde Park Corner, and 
the great object he had in view was the 
separation at that point of the business 
from the pleasure traffic, which at pre- 
sent caused great inconvenience. He 
had obtained the assistance of two noble 
Lords in the other House of Parliament, 
who had consented to act with him as a 
sort of Committee to look into the sub- 


ject, and he hoped his right hon. Friend 
would join them and give them the ad- 


vantage of his advice. In that way he 
hoped to be able next year to carry out 
satisfactorily the object which they both 
had in view. 


Resolution agreed to. 
Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


UNSEAWORTHY SHIPS BILL—[Br11 274.] 
(Sir Charles Adderley, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
CONSIDERATION, 





Bill, as amended, considered. 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
he had to propose the insertion of 
clauses in the Bill which had been sug- 
gested in Committee, and which seemed 
to have met with general acceptance. 


They were clauses relating to loading | ®™ 


and deck lines taken from the first Go- 
vernment measure, which, unhappily, 
had to be withdrawn ; but, although they 
had been placed on the Paper only 
within 48 hours, a number of Amend- 
ments already accumulated around them, 
and, indeed, the tendency to become 
smothered with Amendments seemed to 
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be inseparable from any measure on the 

subject. The first of the three clauses 

which he had to lay before the House 

provided that every British ship regis- 

tered after the Ist of January, 1876, 

should be conspicuously marked with 

lines of not less than 12 inches in length 

and one inch in breadth painted longi- 

tudinally on each side, so as to show the 
position of every deck above water. 

This clause was not to apply to ships 

employed in the coasting trade, or in 

fishing, or to yachts. There were in the 

2nd clause provisions with regard to the 

marking of a load line, a statement of 

the position of which would be required 

from the owner of every British ship 

before entering his ship outward on any 

voyage, showing the distance in feet 

and inches between the load line and 

the deck next above it, while he would 

also be bound to enter a copy of the 

statement in the articles of agreement 

with the crew and in the official log- 

book. There were, he might add, cer- 

tain Amendments which he proposed to ° 
make in the clauses as they stood on the 
Paper. In compliance with the wish 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Durham (Mr. Herschell), he had altered 
the date at which the Bill was to come 
into operation to November, 1875, in- 
stead of January, 1876. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving the 
following clause :— 

(Marking of deck lines.) 

“ A. Every British ship registered on or after 
November one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-five shall before registry, and every 
British ship registered before that day shall, on 
or before that day, be permanently and con- 
spicuously marked with lines of not less than 
twelve inches in length and one inch in breadth, 
painted longitudinally on each side amidships, or 
as near thereto as is practicable, and indicating 
the position of each deck which is above water. 

“The upper edge of each of these lines shall 
be level with the upper side of the deck plank 
next the aegis J at the place of marking. 

“ The lines shall be white or yellow on a dark 
ground, or black on a light ground. 

“Provided, That— 

“(1.) This section shall not apply to ships 
employed in the coasting trade or in fishing; 


“(2.) If a registered British ship is not 
within a British port of registry at any time 
before the date named, she shall be marked 
as by this section required within one month 
after her next return toa British port of registry 
subsequent to that date.” 


Mr. MAC IVER said, that although 
an Amendment stood on the Paper in 
his name, which was substantially a new 
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clause dealing with the whole question 
of load line, he was actuated by no spirit 
of hostility to the proposals of the Go- 
vernment, and could, he thought, dis- 

ose of his Amendment in a very words. 
He had listened with most respectful 
attention to the remarks of the right 


Unseaworthy 


hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, the. 


other evening, in regard to load line, 
and with every word of the right hon. 
Gentleman he (Mr. Mac Iver) heartily 
and entirely concurred. In expressing 
that concurrence, he believed he ex- 
ressed the views of those who had the 
Dost facilities for becoming practically 
acquainted with the subject, and who 
had given these questions serious atten- 
tion. The way to prevent overloading 
was to compel the shipowner to declare 
plainly and distinctly what he intended 
to do, and to indicate such intended load 
line upon the ship in such manner as to 
afford reliable and visible evidence in 
regard to the actual facts. He asked, 
however, if the Board of Trade clauses 
under discussion carried out this view ? 
He (Mr. Mac Iver) ventured to say they 
did not; but that they would permit 
the alteration of a load line with too 
great facility, and in such manner as to 
confuse and destroy—so far as ordinary 
witnesses were concerned—all readily 
available evidence in regard to depth of 
loading. This might suit some people; 
but it would not suit those shipowners 
who meant right by this question, and 
he had received letters and telegrams on 
the subject, with an extract from only 
one of which he would trouble the 
House. It was from a shipowner of 
high standing, and was as follows :— 


“Such a load line would be worse than a 
sham. If the owner of a steamer, after marking 
his maximum load line, were to be at liberty to 
alter that mark at pleasure in any foreign port, 
such an arrangement would merely give full 
swing to his cupidity, under a sort of guasi-legal 
sanction.” 

He (Mr. Mac Iver) was quite sure this 
was not the intention either of the Prime 
Minister or of the President of the Board 
of Trade. He had no desire to press the 
particular words of his own Amendment 
upon the Government; but that he 
thought he had pointed out a real defect 
in the Board of Trade clauses, which the 
right hon. Gentleman who had charge 
of the Bill would, he hoped, see his way 
to remove. He believed his brother 
shipowners in the House of Commons 
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were equally desirous with himself that 
there should be an honest solution of 
the load line question; but he thought 
it was only in regard to steamers that 
there existed any necessity in regard to 
such legislation. The loading of sailing 
vessels was more generally understood ; 
but, as regarded steam vessels, there was 
so much diversity of model, quality, and 
general arrangements, that he (Mr. 
Mac Iver) thought there was a real 
necessity for dealing with steam vessels 
upon the principles so well explained 
the other evening by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister. There 
was another objection to the Board of 
Trade clauses, also one of detail, but on 
which he wished to say a few words. 
Was it worth while, he asked in a Bill 
which was tentative—brought forward 
to be in operation only for one year—to 
provide expressly that British vessels 
should be disfigured with discs and lines 
in the particular form set down? All 
that appeared to him (Mr. Mac Iver) to 
be necessary was that the marking 
should be intelligible; and he thought 
it might be well to leave to the Board of 
Trade and the shipowners some discre- 
tion on the subject. He thought the 
prescribed manner of marking would, in 
some instances, result unsatisfactorily, 
and in others be a needless disfigurement. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, he did not wish 
to examine the Government’s clauses 
hypercritically ; but it was his duty to 
point out that they differed materially 
from his own, which the Government 
had substantially accepted. The Govern- 
ment had not given sufficient consi- 
deration to the difference between the 
density of fresh water and that of salt 
water, and this difference was estimated 
at about 2} per cent; and this was rather 
@ serious margin, considering the com- 
petition there was between British and 
foreign shipowners, and among British 
shipowners themselves. The clause 
and his own both provided for a 
disc ; the clause proposed a larger disc 
than he did; but this clause omitted the 
scale of feet and inches which would 
enable surveyors and managers to make 
allowance for the difference between 
fresh water and salt water, and in the 
absence of which there would be con- 
tinual disputes between master, seamen, 
and surveyors. In his Bill the power 
of changing load lines was carefully 
guarded ; it was necessary it should be, 
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because the load line formed the basis 
of agreement between the merchants, the 
insurers, and all the parties interested ; 
and the omission of the provision would 
render it necessary that the articles of 
agreement should lapse if the load line 
were changed. In his clause the mark 
could not be altered during a voyage, 
nor during the existence of articles, and 
in that way full protection was afforded 
to seamen. His scheme was devised in 
the interest of the seamen rather than 
in that of the shipowner. The Govern- 
ment had omitted that clause in his 
Bill which provided that the seaman’s 
liability to fine or forfeiture should lapse 
if the load line were altered, and this 
would have been a great safeguard. As 
the Government had accepted his pro- 
posals so partially, he could not be 
responsible if they did not work satis- 
factorily. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, whose name 
was on the back of the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Hull (Mr. Norwood), ob- 
jected to the facility which the Govern- 
ment’s clauses afforded for the changing 
of the load line without the sanction 
or even the knowledge of the seamen, 
and said that the Government, by the 
way in which they had resisted proposals 
relating to load lines, deck cargoes, and 
grain cargoes, and by the way in which 
they had emasculated the provisions 
they had’ accepted, seemed determined 
to sail as close to the wind as they 
could. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, there was no 
doubt that the scale of feet and inches 
proposed by the hon. Member for Hull 
would afford a ready means of making a 
comparison between a salt water and a 
fresh water load line. It was rather 
strange that the House should present 
the spectacle of shipowners pleading for 
greater protection to seamen than the 
Government seemed willing to give. 
Surely this could be nothing more than 
an oversight? He hoped the Govern- 
ment would make such additions to the 
clause as would give seamen the protec- 
tion they desired. He could not sit 
down without thanking the President of 
the Board of Trade for the courteous 
manner in which he had endeavoured to 
—_ their wishes in reference to a load 
ine. 

Srrk CHARLES ADDERLEY thought 
that he should be able to meet the views 
of the hon. Member for Hull. 


Unseaworthy 
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Sm JOHN HAY begged to thank the 
President of the Board of Trade for his 
concessions on the subject of the load 
line. 

Mr. GOURLEY was of opinion that 
there ought to be two fixed load lines— 
one for immersion in salt water and the 
other for fresh water. The weight of a 
cargo in a ship sailing in each made a 
very perceptible difference. As a matter 
of fact, however, seamen did not like 
vessels being marked in this way. 

Srr ANDREW LUSK said, that un- 
less care was taken in making these 
arrangements foreigners would obtain 
such an advantage over us that we 
should gradually lose the shipping trade 
of the country. He should like to know 
why coasting vessels were to be exempt 
from this clause, and why they should 
not be required to have a load line? 
Half the losses and disasters occurred 
in the coasting trade. 

Lorp ES GTON said, the load 
line would be part and parcel of the 
contract between the owner and his sea- 
men. The next clause, however, said that 
if the owner or his agent wished to alter 
the maximum load line, they might do 
so. It would be in the power of an 
agent in a foreign port, therefore, to 
contract his owner, so to speak, out of 
the Bill. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE regretted 
that the clause had not been proposed 
in Committee, and he thought that as 
it had only just now been introduced 
the whole responsibility of it should be 
thrown upon the Government. He would 
therefore advise his hon. Friend the 
Member for Hull not to endeavour to 
amend it. He further thought, however, 
that the point as to an agent abroad al- 
tering the load line should be considered 
by the Board of Trade. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, the measure was 
only of one year’s duration, and the 
House would see by experience how it 
worked. He could not see why vessels 
plying between Newcastle and the Thames 
should not have a load line, as well as 
vessels plying from London and Hull to 
Hamburg, seeing that the voyage was 
quite as dangerous. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that if hon. Members would consult the 
Register they would find that the losses 
in the coasting trade were exceedingly 
small as compared with the foreign and 
colonial trade, 
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Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY, in 
moving the next clause, said, the object 
of sub-section 7 was to enable the ship- 
owner when his ship started from a 
foreign port to alter the load line. The 
season, the cargo, and the circumstances 
of the voyage were very often entirely 
different when the ship left a foreign 
port on her homew voyage. The 
right hon, Gentleman then moved the 
following clause :— 


(Statement of load line.) 


“B. With res to the marking of a load 
line on British ships, the following provisions 
shall have effect : 


“(1.) The owner of every British ship shall, 
before entering his ship ou upon any 
voyage for which he is required so to enter her, 
mark upon each of her sides amidships, or as 
near thereto as is practicable, in white or yellow 
on a dark ground, or in black on a light ground, 
a circular disc, twelve inches in diameter, with 
a horizontal line eighteen inches. in length, 
drawn through its centre ; 

“(2,.) The centre of this disc shall indicate 
the maximum load line in salt water to which 
the owner intends to load the ship for that 
voyage ; 

“ (3.) He shall also, upon so entering her, 
insert in the form of entry delivered to the 
collector or other principal officer of customs, a 
statement in writing of the distance in feet and 
inches between the centre of this disc and the 
upper edge of each of the lines indicating the 
position of the ship’s decks which is above that 
centre ; 

“(4.) If default is made in delivering this 
statement in the case of any ship, any officer of 
customs may refuse to enter the ship outwards; 

- 5) The master of the ship shall enter a 
copy of this statement in the agreement with 
the crew, before it is signed by any member of 
the crew, and no superintendent of any mercan- 
tile marine office shall proceed with the engage- 
ment of the crew until this entry is made ; 

a (6) The master of the ship shall also enter a 
copy of this statement in the official log-book ; 

“(7.) When a ship has been marked as by 
this section required, she shall, unless the marks 
are altered as hereinafter provided, be kept so 
marked until her next return to a port of dis- 


charge in the United Kingdom. If the owner | p 


of a ship or his agent wishes to alter the maxi- 
mum load line to which he intends to load the 
ship at any port out of the United Kingdom, 
he may do so at any time before any cargo is 
taken on board’ at that port by causing similar 
marks to those by this section required to be 
made at a higher or lower level on the ship’s 
sides. In the event of any such alteration 
being made the master of the ship shall forth- 
with enter in the official log-book a statement 
with respect to the new marks corresponding to 
the statement by this section required with 


respect to the original marks, and deliver a copy 
of this statement, if the port is in a Briti 
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the and if the is a forei to th 
— flocs at the ga | if he 
makes default in such delivery, shall incur a 
penalty not exceeding twenty pounds: 

*(8.) This section shall not apply in the case 
of any ship until she has been marked, as by 
this Act required, with the lines indicating the 
position of her decks.” 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE thought the 
Amendment was a very practical one. 

Mr. D. JENKINS objected entirely 
to the load line being altered during the 
voyage, because this would destroy the 
value of the load line altogether. Great 
pressure would often be put upon a cap- 
tain abroad to alter the load line. A 
captain ought not to be exposed to this 
pressure, 

Mr. BATES recommended that the 
power to the owner’s agent abroad to 
alter the load line should be altogether 
omitted from the clause, because he did 
not think that a captain when abroad 
should be allowed to alter the load line. 


The provision as to the owner or his 
agent altering the load line abroad was 
negatived. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Srr CHARLES ADDERLEY moved 
the following clause :— 


(Penalty for offences in relation to marks 

on ships.) 

“C. Any owner or master of a British ship 
who neglects to cause his ship to be marked as 
by this Act required, or to keep her so marked, 
and any person who conceals, removes, alters, 
defaces, or obliterates, or suffers any person 
under his control to conceal, remove, alter, 
deface, or obliterate any of the said marks, 
except in the event of the particulars thereby 
denoted being lawfully altered, or except for 
the purpose of escaping capture by an enemy, 
shall for each offence incur a penalty not ex- 
ceeding one hundred pounds. 

“Tf any of the marks required by this Act is 
in any respects inaccurate, so as to be likely to 
mislead, the owner of the ship shall incur a 
penalty not exceeding one hundred pounds.” 


Clause agreed to, and added to the 
ill. 


Mr. GOURLEY moved to leave out 
Clause 3, and insert the following 
clause :— 

(Cargo of grain, &c.) 

“ From and after the first day of October one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-five all 
British vessels over two hundred tons register, 
when laden with grain, corn, rice paddy, pulse, 
seeds, nuts, or nut kernels, shall carry at least 
one-third of the cargo in bags, sacks, or barrels, 
and placed on the top of the bulk cargo, or have 
the cargo stowed with shifting boards, bulk. 
heads, or otherwise, 
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“When laden with less than two-thirds of 
the aforesaid descriptions of cargo, then the 
same shall be sec in the same manner as if 
laden with a full cargo, unless the vessel have 
her cargo completed with wool, hemp, cotton, 
wood, or other cargo. 

“The master of any British ship who shall 
knowingly allow any cargo or part of a cargo 
to be shipped therein for carriage contrary to 
the provisions of this section, shall for every 
such offence incur a penalty not exceeding two 
hundred pounds.” 


“§rr CHARLES ADDERLEY sug- 
gested certain verbal alterations which 
would then render the Amendment un- 
necessary. 

Lorp ESLINGTON was afraid the 
House would be much disappointed with 
the effect of Clause 3 in preventing the 
loss of life at sea in grain-laden British 
ships. From information he had obtained 
to-day, he found that of 48 grain-laden 
ships in British ports of call yesterday 
morning only 14 were British. No other 
European States regulated the loading 
of its ships by law, neither did America, 
and he was afraid that by this legislation 
we should be giving a tremendous impe- 
tus to foreign trade without in any way 
securing the lives of the seamen. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY observed, 
that the very important and interesting 
figures laid before the House by the 
noble Lord would be treasured up for 
use in another Session in the event of 
the House being then told that this 
legislation had driven British ships out 
of the grain-carrying trade. 


Clause negatived. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE moved the 
insertion of the following clause :— 


(Liability of shipowner to crew.) 

“Tn every contract of service, express or im- 
plied, between the owner of a ship and the 
master or any seaman thereof, and in every 
instrument of apprenticeship whereby any per- 
son is bound to serve as an apprentice on board 
any ship, there shall be implied, notwithstand- 
ing any agreement to the contrary, an obliga- 
tion on the part of the owner of the ship to the 
master, seaman, or apprentice, that the owner 
of the ship, his agents and servants, shall use 
all reasonable efforts to insure the seaworthiness 
of the ship for the voyage at the commencement 
thereof, and to keep her in a seaworthy con- 
dition during the voyage. 

“ Provided that nothing in this section shall 
make the owner of a ship liable for the death of 
or any injury toa master, seaman, or apprentice 
belonging to any ship when caused by the 
wrongful act, neglect, or default of a seaman or 
apprentice belonging to the same ship, in any 
case where he would not otherwise be so liable.” 
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The hon. Member said, the clause was 
substantially the same as one in the ori- 
ginal Bill of the Government. 

Mr. RATHBONE thought the sea- 
men ought to have the same right of 
action in respect of unseaworthiness as 
the owner of the merchandize, 

Mr, NORWOOD was of opinion that 
the relations between the shipowner and 
the seaman ought not to be dealt with 
in this piecemeal manner. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK hoped the Go- 
vernment would not embark on this 
subject at present. 

Mr. E. J. REED believed the inser- 
tion of the clause would add very much 
to the satisfaction with which the Bill 
was received by the seafaring commu- 


nity. 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY thought 
the feeling of the House generally was 
in favour of the clause, and, as it was 
copied from his own original Bill, the 
Government, of course, regarded it as a 
fit and proper provision. The effect of 
it would simply be to bring seamen 
within Lord Campbell’s Act. Ina recent 
case it had been decided that the ship- 
owner was not bound, in relation to the 
seaman, to keep the ship seaworthy, 
though he was under a statutory obliga- 
tion to provide him with medicine. This 
was an unsatisfactory state of things. 
He thanked the hon. Member for mov- 
ing the clause, and. hoped it would be 
agreed to. 

Mr. GOURLEY was understood to 
remark that it might be impossible at 
sea to keep the vessel quite seaworthy. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND pointed out 
that all the clause required in that case 
was reasonable efforts. 


Clause agreed to and added to the 
Bill. 

Mr. MAC IVER moved an Amend- 
ment on Clause 1, with the view of 
limiting the number of additional sur- 
veyors to be appointed by the Board of 
Trade to three.. He wanted to see the 
general working of the Act placed in 
competent hands, and objected to an in- 
definite number of new surveyors of 
unknown qualifications with absolute 
powers. He thought additional powers 
were less necessary than that the Board 
of Trade should be enabled judiciously 
to exercise the powers they had; and 
thatthiscould best be done by strengthen- 
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first-class surveyors could readily be 
obtained who might efficiently relieve 
the Permanent Secretaries of the Board 
of Trade from some of their present du- 
ties in regard to the detention of ships 
under the Act of 1873; but he did not 
believe that the right class of person to 
be entrusted with absolute powers was 
obtainable for every princip seaport in 
the Kingdom at a moment’s notice, and 
upon a mere yearly engagement. There 
would, in any case, be many applications 
for the new Surveyorships, but this—if 
any large number of appointments were 
contemplated—would but increase the 
difficulty of selection. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE hoped that 
the Government would be extremely 
careful as to the persons whom they 
appointed to exercise those large and 
arbitrary powers, and suggested that 
from six to eight first-class men would 
probably be sufficient for that purpose. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 6, to leave out the words “a 
sufficient number of,” and insert the words 
“not more than three.” —(Mr. Mac Iver.) 

Question ie ap ‘That the words 
a to be left out stand part of the 

ill.” 


CoronEL EGERTON LEIGH recom- 
mended that the matter should be left to 
the responsibility of the Government. 

Str JOHN HAY thought three was 
obviously too small a number, and 
hoped the Amendment would not be 
pressed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY pro- 
posed to amend Clause 3 by adding the 
words ‘‘such grain, corn, rice, paddy, 
pulse, seeds, and nuts.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. RATHBONE moved to add the 
words, ‘‘ This clause shall not apply to 
any grain ship previous to the Ist of 
October, 1875.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. GOURLEY moved that the sec- 
tion should not apply to vessels of less 
than 200 tons register. 

Mr. E. J. REED thought this Amend- 
ment would weaken the clause, and that 
it would be a positive invitation to 
people to sail vessels of less than 200 
tons register. 
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Mr. RATHBONE considered the 


Amendment a very reasonable one. In 
small ships the grain would be divided 
into small bulks. 

Sr ANDREW LUSK thought that, 
small river vessels under 100 tons should 
be exempt. 

Mr. HAYTER opposed the Amend- 
ment. He felt certain that if it were 
carried a greal deal of grain would be 
carried in very small vessels. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER thought it would not be desir- 
able, without consideration, to introduce 
any limitation in the clause. At the 
same time, the matter might be con- 
sidered between the present time and 
the third reading. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill re-committed in respect of Clause 4; 
considered in Committee, and reported. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 26, after the word “ pounds,” 
to insert the words “the one-third under this 
section shall be one-third of the tonnage mea- 
surement of the cargo.”—(Sir John Hay.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RATHBONE (for Mr. Her- 
SCHELL) moved, in Clause 4, page 3, at 
end, to add— 


“8, Every person who is guilty of any offence 
which is by this section declared to be a misde- 
meanor shall be liable either to punishment on 
indictment or to a penalty of one thousand 
pounds, to be recovered by the Board of Trade 
by action in any court of competent jurisdiction, 
which court may mitigate the same at their 
discretion; and where a penalty is adjudged 
under the provisions of this section to be paid 
by any managing owner of a ship, as defined by 
sub-section five, the owners of the ship shall be- 
come jointly and severally liable for the same 
as sureties for such managing owner, but in 
such case the owners shall not be liable to any 
other proceedings under this section in respect 
of the same matter.” 


Mr. NORWOOD strongly objected to 
the Amendment, remarking that under 
the existing state of the law a person 
who knowingly sent, or attempted to 
send, a ship to sea in an unseaworthy 
condition was liable to be prosecuted 
for a misdemeanour. But the Amendment 
sought to turn a prosecution for mis- 
demeanour into a simple matter of suing 
for a fine, for which all the co-owners of 
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a ship were to be liable, though they 
might be wholly innocent. 

Mr. RATHBONE maintained that 
the Amendment would render the law 
far more effectual by enabling the 
‘ Judges to apportion the punishment to 
the offence. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, it 
appeared to him that there was very 
great force in the objection of the hon. 
Member for Hull to the Amendment. 
It was undesirable to make the owners 
sureties for the managing owner when, 
in truth, they might not be in the least 
to blame. He suggested the omission of 
the latter part of the proposed clause. 

Mr. RATHBONE was willing to 
accept the suggestion of the Solicitor 
General. 

Mr. BATES confessed that he saw no 
great objection to the Amendment, He 
had been a managing shipowner for 
many years, and he had always under- 
stood that if he did anything wrong, his 
co-owners were liable as well as himself. 

Mr. MAC IVER strongly objected 
to Clause 4, and said that it would be 
of no earthly use, and without any result 
other than annoyance to shipowners, by 
compelling the registration of so-called 
managing owners. The clause, he main- 
tained, would fail precisely as Clause 11 
of the Act of 1871 had failed, and from 
precisely similar reasons. He deprecated 
this concession to the hon. and learned 
Member for Durham (Mr. Herschell) 
and the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Rathbone), and held that the clause was 
mere wastepaper legislation. It read 
stringently, but meant nothing; nor 
could it, he (Mr. Mac Iver) thought, 
be made to mean anything unless ad- 
ditions were made to it such as would 
cause it to mean a great deal more 
than was reasonable. Nothing would 
ever be proved under the clause as it 
stood. There was nothing to com- 
pel the so-called managing owner to 
actually manage the ship, nor was there 
any endeavour to reach those persons 
who owned vessels under the provisions 
of the Limited Liability Act. If the 
directors of limited liability companies 
were compelled to register some of their 
number as managing owners, and if it 
were assumed that the registered ma- 
naging owner must in every case possess 
personal knowledge in regard to ques- 
tions of seaworthiness, the clause might 
then come to mean something. a 
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Proviso were added to the effect that the 
foundering of a vessel was in itself proof 
of unseaworthiness as against the ma- 
naging owner, the clause would then 
come to mean something very real in- 
deed ; but in such case it would have a 
meaning that would be altogether un- 
reasonable. He (Mr. Mac Iver), how- 
ever, saw no alternative between this 
and no meaning at all; and, in its pre- 
sent form, the clause had no meaning 
at all, He therefore strongly objected 
to it, and would hope to call attention 
to the remarks that he had then made 
when the same subject came up again 
for discussion next Session 

Mr. FORSYTH said, that the latter 
Bat of the proposed Amendment intro- 

uced a totally new principle into the 
law of England—namely, that of mak- 
ing a man criminally liable for an 
offence committed by his partner with 
which he had nothing whatever to do. 
A penalty implied an offence, and no 
man ought to be punished for an offence 
of which he was not himself guilty. 
He hoped the Committee would reject a 
proposal embodying a principle which 
was unknown to the English law and he 
believed to any other law. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER observed, that though there was 
a great deal to be said in favour of the 
present proposal, yet, considering the 
many questions of importance which it 
involved, he thought it should not be 
introduced into a Bill of a temporary 
character at the period of the Session at 
which they had arrived. The matter 
must come up for consideration when 
the permanent measure to which they 
looked forward was dealt with. 


Amendment negatived. 


Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY moved, 
at end of Clause 4, to add— 

“Provided, That the repeal enacted by this 
section shall not affect any punishment incurred 
or to be incurred in respect of any offence 
against the enactment hereby repealed, or any 
legal proceeding in respect of any such punish- 
ment, and any such legal proceeding may be 
carried on asif this Act had not passed.” 


Proviso agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Bill to be read the third time Zo- 


morrow. : 
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AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENGLAND) 
BILL.—[Lords.]} [Bu 277.] 

(Mr. Disraeli.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. HUNT moved to insert after 
Clause 9 the following Clause :— 

(Deduction in first class for want of re- 
pair, &c.) 

“A. In the ascertainment of the amount of 
the tenant’s. compensation in respect of an im- 
provement of the first class, there shall be taken 
into account, in reduction thereof, any sum 
reasonably necessary to be expended for the 
purpose of putting the same into tenantable 
repair or good condition.” 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Mr. HUNT also moved, after Clause 
10, to insert the following Clause :— 

(Exclusion of compensation in third class 
after exhausting crop. 

“B. The tenant shall not be entitled to com- 
pensation in respect of an improvement of the 
third class, where, after the execution thereof, 
there has been taken from the portion of the 
holding on which the same was executed, a crop 
of corn, potatoes, hay, or seed, or any other 
exhausting crop.” 

Sir THOMAS ACLAND said, that 
the object of the Bill seemed to be to 
enable limited owners to charge their 
estates and to put them under stringent 
regulations for doing so. He thought 
the Amendments should have been placed 
on the Paper earlier. 

Mr. T. CAVE thought that the hon. 
Baronet had misconceived the object of 
the Bill. 

Mr. HUNT expressed his regret that 
the Amendments had not been placed on 
the Paper sooner. The fault was his, 
and he was exceedingly sorry for it, but 
the delay arose from his being deeply 
engaged with other public business. This 
provision was for the protection of the 
incoming tenant, but it was also partially 
for the benefit of the outgoing tenant. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the 


Mr. HUNT moved the following 


Clauses :— 


(Exclusion of compensation for consumption 
of cake, &c. in certain cases.) 

“C, The tenant shall not be entitled to com- 
pensation in respect of an improvement of the 
third class, consisting in the consumption of 
cake or other feeding stuff, where under the 
custom of the country or an agreement he is 
entitled to and claims payment from the land- 
lord or incoming tenant in respect of the addi- 
tional value given by that consumption to the 
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manure left on the holding at the determination 
of the tenancy.” 


After Clause 18, insert the following 
Clauses :— 


(Requisition for appointment of umpire by 
Inclosure Commissioners, &c.) 

“D. Provided that, where two referees are 
sypemted, an umpire may be appointed as fol- 

ows: 

“(1.) If either party, on appointing a referee, 
requires, by notice in writing to the other, that 
the umpire shall be appointed by the Inclosure 
Commissioners for England and Wales, then the 
umpire, and any successor to him, shall be ap- 
pointed, on the application of either party, by 
those Commissioners : 

“ (2.) In every other case, if either party, on 
appointing a referee, requires, by notice in 
writing to the other, that the umpire shall be 
appointed by the County Court, then unless the 
other party dissents, by notice in writing, there- 
from, the umpire, and any successor to him, 
shall, on the application of either party, be so 
appointed, and, in case of such dissent, the 
umpire, and any successor to him, shall be ap- 
pointed, on the application of either party, by 
the Inclosure Commissioners for England and 
Wales.” 

(Exercise of powers of county court.) 

“E. The powers of the county court under 
this Act, relative to the appointment of a referee 
or umpire, shall be exerciseable by the judge of 
the court having jurisdiction, whether he is 
without or within his district, and may, by con- 
sent of the parties, be exercised by the registrar 
of the court.” 


Clauses agreed to, and added to the Bill. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE moved the fol- 


lowing clause :— 


(Manure made on the holdings.) 

“The manure made in the stables, sheds, and 
foldyards from the last year’s produce of the 
holding shall be the property of the tenant, but 
shall not, after notice to quit has been given, be 
removed from the holding or sold without the 
consent of the landlord or his agent in writing. 
The value of any portion of such manure, which 
may not at the determination of the tenancy 
have been applied to the land in the due course 
of husbandry, shall be estimated by the referees 
or the umpire, and shall form part of the com- 
pensation to be awarded to the tenant.’’ 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Coronet EGERTON LEIGH thought 
this was a very valuable clause. 

Mr. ASSHETON thought the effect 
of the clause would be to put a premium 
upon bad farming. 

Mr. GOLDSMID considered that no 
bad results would follow from the adop- 
tion of the clause. It merely carried out 
what was already the custom in Kent, 
and answered well there ; but he thought 
they were trying to do by this Bill that 
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which was impossible—namely, provide 
for all the varying circumstances of dif- 
ferent soils and principles of farming. 

Mr. HUNT approved the principle 
of the clause in an agricultural point of 
view ; but as it would operate in many 
cases as an interference with custom, he 
thought it should not be introduced with- 
out full discussion, and many Members 
interested in the question were not pre- 
sent. 

Mr. LEEMAN thought that the fold- 
yard manure ought to follow the same 
fate as the chemical manure upon an 
estate. He was sorry the clause had 
not been accepted, though the whole of 
the Bill was purely permissive and would 
not be brought into operation. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
thought that the latter part of the clause 
—providing that the tenant should be 
paid for the value of manure in his yard, 
whilst for manure on the land he would 
only be paid according to the value 
which the referees might find to have 
been already added to the land—would 
be an inducement to bad farming, as a 
tenant would be tempted to keep the 
manure in the farmyard in order to be 
paid for it. 

Mr. MONK regretted that the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hunt) should have 
opposed the clause on the ground of the 
absence of Members interested in the 
question, for ample notice had been 
given by his hon. Friend the Member 
for North Warwickshire upon this 
subject. 

Sm THOMAS ACLAND said, it was 
a matter of common practice in various 
counties to pay the outgoing tenant for 
the farmyard manures, and he had done 
that himself. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 44; Noes 
67: Majority 23. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE moved the fol- 
lowing clause :— 


(If tenant commit waste, or improperly culti- 
vate, the judge of the county court may direct 
landlord to enter on the farm.) 

“Tf, after notice to quit has been given, com- 
plaint be made and proved to the satisfaction of 
the judge of the county court that a tenant is 
committing waste or is neglecting the proper 
cultivation of the farm, the judge may direct 
the landlord to enter upon the farm in such 
manner as may be necessary to prevent such 
waste, or to carry on the cultivation of the 
farm; and the expense of such entry and of 
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such cultivation by the landlord may be re- 
covered as rent in arrear, or may be computed 
as compensation due to the landlord by the 
referees or the umpire.” 

The clause was rendered the more neces- 
sary in consequence of the change of 
notice from six to twelve months. By 
this clause a landlord would have a more 
simple and speedy way of obtaining pos- 
session than by the present law, so as to 
prevent waste, especially in the case 
where a tenant died shortly after Lady 
Day, when the executors, who had no 
desire to continue the occupancy, would 
have to remain in possession two years. 
He also proposed that waste after notice 
should be recoverable as arrears of rent. 
The yearly notice was advantageous to 
the tenant in getting rid of his stock and 
enabling him to look out for another 
farm, but there was extreme danger to 
the landlord of waste. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Mr. GOLDSMID objected to the 
clause as being extremely unfair to the 
tenant. The landlord’s rights were suffi- 
ciently protected by Clause 15, and a 
litigious landlord would, under the pro- 
posed clause, be constantly harassing his 
tenants. 

Mr. KNIGHT supported the clause 
on the ground that without it the tenant 
might—if leaving his farm in an ill- 
humour with his landlord—do an enor- 
mous damage to the land for which the 
landlord could exact no compensation. 

Mr. RODWELL suggested that such 
an extreme contingency as that alluded 
to was already provided for in Clause 15. 
He regarded the clause proposed as being 
unworkable. : 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the Government could not assent to 
the clause, because they did not think 
that it could be worked. 

CotonEL EGERTON LEIGH thought 
the clause would be unfair to the tenant 
and worrying to the landlord, and he 
should therefore oppose it. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause withdrawn. 

Mr. ALFRED MARTEN moved the 
following clause :— 


(Service of notice.) 
“Any notice under this Act may be served 
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ven, either or by lea’ it for him 
Pe his usual a last wy Aey kbp. abode in 
England, or by sending it fh am the post in a 
registered letter addressed to him at such place 
of abode; and any notice, if sent by post as 
aforesaid, shall be deemed to have been served 
at the time when the letter containing the same 
would be delivered in the ordinary course of 
post, and in proving such service it shall be 
sufficient to prove that the letter containing the 
notice was properly addressed and posted.”’ 

He added that many notices were at pre- 
sent so served. 

Mr. MELDON hoped that the clause 
would not be agreed to, because it would 
change the whole law as to the service of 
notices to quit. 

Sm HENRY JAMES did not see 
why the service of notices to quit should 
be altered. 

Mr. GREGORY observed, that many 
important notices were now served 
through the post, and no inconvenience 
had arisen from this. 

Mr. JACKSON also thought that this 
mode of service worked very well. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he had heard no sufficient reason for 
rejecting the clause. 


a Clause agreed to, and added to the 
ill, 


Mr. ALFRED MARTEN moved the 
following Clause :— 


(Fixtures.) 
“Where after the commencement of this Act- 


a tenant affixes to his holding any engine, ma- 
chinery, or other fixture for which he shall not 
under the provisions of this Act or otherwise be 
entitled to or receive compensation, and which 
shall not be so affixed in pursuance of some 
obligation in that behalf or instead of some 
fixture belonging to the landlord, then such 
engine, machinery, or other fixture shall be the 
property of and be removable by the tenant: 
Provided as follows :— 

“1, Before the removal of any fixture the 
tenant shall pay all rent owing by him, and 
shall perform or satisfy all other his obligations 
to the landlord in respect of the holding; 

“2, In the removal of any fixture the tenant 
shall not do any avoidable damage to any build- 
ing or other part of the holding; 

“3. Immediately after the removal of any 
fixture the tenant shall make good all damage 
occasioned to any building or other part of the 
holding by the removal ; 

“4, The tenant, if required by the landlord, 
shall, before the removal. of any fixture, give 
security to him for making good any damage 
which may be occasioned to any building or 
other part of the holding by the removal, and 
any difference as to such security shall be settled 
by a reference under this Act; 

5, No tenant shall remove any fixture with- 
out giving one month’s previous notice in writing 
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to the landlord of the intention of the tenant to 
remove the fixture ; 

“6. At any time before the expiration of the 

notice of removal, the landlord by notice in 
writing to be given by him to the tenant, may 
elect to poche any fixture comprised in the 
notice of removal, and any fixture thus elected 
to be purchased shall be left by the tenant, and 
shall become the property of the landlord, who 
shall pay the tenant the fair value thereof, and 
any difference as to the value shall be settled by 
a reference under this Act.” 
The object of the clause was to change 
the law, the Courts having ruled that 
trade fixtures belonged to a tenant, but 
agricultural fixtures to the landlord. To 
meet the wish of the Government he 
added a special provision relating to 
steam engines, for the erection of which 
the landlord’s consent must be first ob- 
tained to entitle the tenant to the benefit 
of the clause. 

Mr. HUNT thought the clause a 
valuable one, and accepted it. 

Mr. GREGORY agreed with the new 
clause so far as regarded machinery, but 
he objected tothe words “‘ other fixtures,” 
because their legal acceptance was very 
indefinite. 

Mr. MELDON protested against such 
an alteration of the law of the land. 
There ought to be some definition of 
the word ‘‘ fixtures.”’ 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL was of 
opinion that if the clause was restricted 
to machinery, it would go a very little 
way towards removing the inequality 
which existed between the farmer and 
the trader. 

Mr. HENLEY thought it desirable 
that there should be some restriction as 
to the place where any machinery should 
be fixed, otherwise it might be erected 
just before the landlord’s windows. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE was in favour of 
the clause, because it was recommended 
by the Report of the Committee of 1848, 
but he felt the force of the objection of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Henley). 

Mr. HUNT then moved to omit the 
4th proviso to the effect that the tenant, 
if required, should give security to the 
landlord for making good any damage 
to any building occasioned by the re- 
moval of any fixture. 


Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 

Mr. HUNT moved in Clause 4, page 2, 
line 8, after ‘‘ tenancy,” to insert, as a 
new paragraph— 
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«“* Absolute owner’. means the owner or per- 
son capable of disposing, by appointment or 
otherwise, of the fee simple or whole interest of 
or in freehold, copyhold, or leasehold land, 
although his interest is encumbered or charged 
to any extent.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Amount of tenant’s com- 
pensation for first and second class). 

Mr. GREGORY moved, in page 3, 
line 24, to leave out— 

“ But so that where the landlord was not, at 

the time of the consent given to the execution 
of the improvement, absolute owner of the hold- 
ing for his own benefit.” 
His object was to simplify the proceed- 
ings before the referees with regard to 
the legal title of the owner to the pro- 
perty. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill?” 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the effect of the Amendment would 
be to restrict the extent to which a tenant 
could go in the way of improvements of 
the first class. A check which was neces- 
sary on limited owners was not required 
in the case of absolute ownrs. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
did not see that at the stage which they 
had now reached they required this let- 
ting value at all. As far as could be 
understood it had been introduced for 
the protection of the remainderman ; but 
the remainderman had no interest in 
the amount of compensation. As an 
Amendment to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for East Sussex, he begged 
to move the omission of the words 
limiting the amount of compensation to 
the addition made to the letting value. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to add to the words 
proposed to be left out— 

‘The amount of the compensation shall not 
exceed a capital sum fairly representing the 
addition which the improvement as far as it 
continues unexhausted at the determination of 
the tenancy then makes to the letting value of 
the holding.” —( Zhe Marquess of Hartington.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be added to the said proposed Amend- 
ment.” 

Mr. HUNT observed, that the noble 
Lord had said that the remainderman had 
no interest in the amountof compensation, 
but only on the amount of charge. The 
amount of charge must depend on the 
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amount of compensation. He thought 
the proper course would be to dispose of 
the original Amendment first. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
was of opinion that the Committee would 
thereby be placed in a false position. 

Mr, GOLDSMID hoped the Com- 
mittee would see its way to adopt the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Gregory). 

Mr. MELDON hoped, under all the 
circumstances, that the Committee would 
not pass this clause. 

Sir HENRY JAMES trusted that 
the Amendment suggested by his noble 
Friend would be accepted. 

Mr. RODWELL, as author of the 
clause, defended it, and left it in the 
hands of the Government, who had 
adopted it. 

rR. GREGORY said, he could not 
consent to accept the Amendment of the 
noble Lord (the Marquess of Hartington). 

Mr. JACKSON said, the same prin- 
ciple ought to be employed between the 
landlord and tenant as between the real 
owner and the remainderman. 

Mr. KNIGHT said, that subject had 
discussed three times before, and a com- 
promise had been come to in regard to 
it, which ought not to be disturbed. He 
hoped the noble Marquess would not 
press his Amendment. 

Sir THOMAS ACLAND hoped 
the House would adopt the view of his 
hon. Friend near him (Mr. Jackson), 
who placed the question so clearly be- 
fore them. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 57; Noes 
105: Majority 48. 


Mr. GREGORY then withdrew his 
Amendment, remarking that the Bill, as 
it. stood, was very favourable for mem- 
bers of his profession. 

Mr. HUNT said, he proposed to take 
rather an unusual course, but he thought 
the clause should be properly divided 
into two. He therefore proposed that 
the clause Clause 7 should end at line 
30, after the word “holding.” 

Amendment proposed, to divide 
Clause 7 into two Clauses, the first 


Clause to terminate at the word ‘ hold- 
ing,” in line 30.—(If. Hunt.) 
Question, ‘“‘ That Clause 7 be so di- 
vided,” put, and agreed to. 
Clause agreed to. 
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Clause 11 (Restrictions as to ' third 
class), 

Mr. HUNT moved in page 4; line 11, 
to leave out ‘‘ ascertaining,” ‘and insert 
* the ascertainment of.”’ 

Mr. GOLDSMID desired to know why 
it was proposed to restore the word “ as- 
certainment”? which was struck out in 
Committee, and which it was admitted 
by the Prime Minister was not good 
English. 

Mr. HUNT said, that with the word 
“‘ ascertaining ’”’ the clause did not read 
grammatically. They ‘had constilted 
high literary authorities, and they found 
that the word “ascertainment” was a 
perfectly good English word. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Tenants compensation for 
breach of Covenant). 

Mr. KNIGHT moved the omission of 
the word ‘‘custom,” which he said was 
vague, and would lead to a great deal 
of cross swearing. 

Mr. HUNT assented to the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Landlord’s title to compen- 
sation). : 

Str HENRY JAMES proposed to 
leave out the words “or permits waste 
or commits” in order that a tenant 
should not be placed in a false position 
in case he should convert pasture into 
arable or vice versd. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, 
line 39, to leave out the words “or 
permits waste or commits.”’—(Sir Henry 
James. ) 


Mr. HUNT could not accept the 
Amendment. 

Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,” 
put, and agreed to. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 44 (Time of notice to quit). 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
moved to leave out— 


“or is five months in arrear of his rent, the 
same having been lawfully demanded in writing 
and not paid within 14 days after such de- 
mand.” 


He said, that having extended the term 
of notice to quit, from six months to a 
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year, it would be ungracious to clog that 
concession with unnecessary restrictions, 
and the law of distress sufficiently pro- 
tected the landlord’s rent. This Amend- 
ment had been somewhat hastily acceded 
to by the Government; and as he under- 
stood that many Gentlemen who had 
voted for it desired its omission, he would 
not argue the question at length, if his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Hunt) was of the 
same opinion. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 49 (Application of Act to exist- 


ing tenancies). 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
proposed to leave out, in line 3, the 
words ‘or at will,’”’ and insert ‘‘ where 
there is a written agreement.” 


Amendment proposed,’ 


In page 14, lines 3 and 4, to leave out the 
words “or at will,” and insert the words 
“where there is a written agreement,’—(The 
Marquess of Hartington,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. HUNT could not accept the 
Amendment. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Clause agreed to. 


Bill re-committed in respect of Clauses 
11 and 35; constdered in Committee, and 
reported ; as amended, considered :—Bill 
to be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


RESTRICTION OF PENAL ACTIONS AND 
REMISSION OF PENALTIES BILL. 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Secretary Cross.) 
[BILL 267.] SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. WHITWELL explained his rea- 
sons for opposing the second reading of 
this Bill the other evening, and, while 
he did not admire the lines upon which 
the Legislature proceeded, yet he quite 
sympathized with the difficulties of the 
case. He should have preferred this 
Bill being withdrawn altogether, and the 
particular alterations now proposed in- 
troduced by themselves. Again, instead 
of the Bill being made applicable to 
certain cases only, it should have been 
on a broad scale. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the late period of the Session pre- 
vented him following out the idea of the 
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hon. Member. He, the other evening, 
indicated the course the Government 
were prepared to take on the question. 
He proposed to ask the House to read the 
Bill a second time, upon the distinct un- 
derstanding that the first clause should 
be omitted, so as to render it a measure 
simply extending the powers now pos- 
sessed by the Secretary of State for the 
remission of penalties in criminal cases 
to a similar remission of penalties in civil 
cases. That would operate as a whole- 
some restraint upon vexatious actions 
under the old law, while, on the other 
hand, it would not introduce that entire 
relaxation which would undoubtedly 
follow upon the repeal of that law itself. 
He therefore hoped that the House 
would now assent to the second reading 
of the measure. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR observed, that the 
Act was passed for an entirely different 
purpose from that to which it had been 
applied, and it was merely by accident, 
as it were, that it was made to bear on 
the case of the Aquarium. The state of 
things which it was intended to meet 
having passed away, what should have 
been done was simply to repeal it, and 
had the Government determined to do 
so, it would have been supported by the 
general feeling of the country. The truth 
was that they coquetted with the question, 
and they gave encouragement to a small 
body of Sabbatarains by showing that 
they were afraid to go a step further 
than they proposed to go, This Bill, 
however, was permissive legislation in 
its worst form, because it was not de- 
pendent on the will of the people, but 
upon the will of the Government. He 
thought that whatever laws the people 
were called upon to obey, they should 
be able to find them in the Statute Book 
if they did not form part of the Common 
Law. The. fact was, the whole state of 
Sunday legislation was getting into in- 
extricable confusion. In the case of 
Sunday trading, a Permissive Act had 
been passed, making the execution of 
the law dependent on the will of the 
chief police authority of the district, or 
of two magistrates. This confusion was 
doing a great deal of harm ; for opinion 
was much divided on the subject, and 
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the question of civil and religious liberty 
became an important point in its con- 
sideration for the time being. As nobody 
was compelled to go to the Aquarium 
on a Sunday, to prevent anyone’s going 
there on that day who desired to do so 
was a piece of gross tyranny which 
ought not to be permitted by the Legis- 
lature. He supposed the Bill was only 
intended as a temporary measure ; but 
if the Government did not determine to 
repeal that Act next year, he should 
make a Motion to that effect. 

Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD said, that 
if a majority of the country were found 
to be in favour of the views of the hon. 
Member for Leicester, he should be 
ready to bow to that decision; but at 
present he was bound to recognize that 
the great preponderance of public opi- 
nion was the other way. He protested 
against a question of that importance 
being so dealt with at the end of the 
Session. 

Mr. LOCKE thought it quite absurd 
to suppose that in a place like Brighton 
the people should not have the oppor- 
tunity of frequenting a place of amuse- 
ment. The hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken was amongst that class who 
were desirous of preventing anybody 
from being comfortable on a Sunday. 
He saw on all sides a class of people 
who endeavoured to interfere with the 
lower classes, or whatever they might 
choose to call them, in this country. He 
had the honour of being Recorder of that 
place where this dreadful affair arose. 
Nobody ever thought for one moment 
that there was any inconvenience caused 
to the most righteous people in this 
country from the fact that bodies of 
people went into age? wend of fishes, and 
to look at fishes. Heaven and earth! 
could it be said that looking at fishes on 
a Sunday was a wicked thing? How 
could anybody suppose that this country 
was to be regulated by a class of persons 
who entertained views of the most dis- 
agreeable nature, and that nobody was 
to be allowed to do what he liked? And 
if they had put themselves in that posi- 
tion that in the next world they would 
have to suffer, what consequence was it 
to his hon. Friend sitting opposite? It 
would not hurt him. ite had always 
thought that there were a class of per- 
sons who called themselves extremely 
religious—more religious than anybody 
else—but he should like to know whe- 
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ther they took their religiousness out of 
the Bible or no. They had an opinion 
of their own; they worked away to 
make everybody uncomfortable; and 
they were the most disagreeable people 
in the world. The right way of pro- 
ceeding would have been to repeal the 
old Act, and then everything would 
have gone on properly. He was sorry 
that had not been done; but, at the 
same time, the people would get some- 
thing. It was now proposed that the 
Home Office should protect those per- 
sons who went to amuse themselves’ in 
the Aquarium, or the Botanical Gardens, 
or other places that were pleasant and 
agreeable on Sunday, and who did no 
harm to anybody, and he thought that 
in this respect the Government had acted 
very cleverly. He congratulated the 
Government on the course they had 
taken, and hoped they had now got rid 
of all the ridiculous rubbish he had 
heard in the House ever since he had 
been a Member of it, to prevent the 
great body of the working classes from 
enjoying themselves just as they pleased, 
so long as they did not interfere with 
the rest of the country. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS did not 
pretend for a moment that this Bill 
could be looked upon as a settlement of 
the general question. That question, if 
brought under discussion, would inevit- 
ably raise a great deal of feeling on 
both sides throughout the country. 
Among the working classes, as well as 
in other sections of the community, there 
were, no doubt, many who believed that 
the Sunday ought to be strictly a day of 
rest. At the same time he, for one, did 
not wish to deprive people of the means 
of recreation on that day. It seemed to 
him that those who sought, as in the 
case of the Brighton Aquarium, to put 
in force the Act to which the present 
Bill referred, were really taking’ the 
strongest step possible to secure the re- 
peal of that Act. 

Str HENRY JAMES inquired whe- 
ther the Bill might be taken as a tem- 
porary measure, because it gave im- 
mense power, not only in the remission 
of penalties in all actions. in which they 
were recoverable, but even in political 
trials. He would suggest that, instead 
of the Crown having the power to remit 
the penalties, they should prevent the 
informers getting them. The money 
should go into the hands of the Crown 
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instead of into the pockets of private 
informers. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE ACT 
(1873) AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 

[Lords.| [Bua 162.] 


comMITTEE. [Progress 4th August. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Str HENRY JAMES said, that he 
would withdraw his Amendment, which 
was under discussion when the Commit- 
tee last reported Progress, and bring it 
forward at the next stage. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL was 
obliged to his hon. and learned Friend, 
and as the hon. Members for Chatham 
and Liverpool were not present their 
Amendments could also be taken on the 
Report. 

On the Motion of Mr. Arrorney Ge- 
NERAL an Amendment was made in post- 

ned Clause 3, retaining the full num- 
fies of 15 Judges. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered Zo-morrow. 


POST OFFICE (SUPERANNUATION AND 
GRATUITIES) BILL.—[{Bux 245.] 
(Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.) 

BILL WITHDRAWN. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH moved that the 
Order for Committee be discharged in 
order that a proper schedule of the 
officers who would be entitled to benefit 
by the measure might be prepared before 
its reintroduction next Session. 

Motion agreed to. 

Order discharged. 

Bill withdrawn. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART 
BILL.—[Lords.] [Bix1 283.] 
(Viscount Sandon.) 

SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Viscount SANDON, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
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the object of the measure was to enable 
the Department of Science and Art to 
receive bequests of real prope That 
high-minded and liberal man, Sir Joseph 
Whitworth, had expressed a wish to add 
to the benefactions he had already given 
to the country. Sir Joseph Whitworth 
had endowed ascholarship of mechanical 
industry, to the amount of £3,000 a-year, 
in connection with the South Kensington 
Museum, and he now wished to increase 
that benefaction still further by making 
a larger endowment of a more perma- 
nent character, by bequeathing certain 
lands of great value to the Science and 
Art Department. He had expressed his 
own strong conviction that the mainte- 
nance by this country of her superiority 
in the mechanical arts depended upon 
her sons having the highest training in 
science as applied to these arts, and, for 
this purpose, he had communicated to 
Her Majesty’s Government his wish to 
make hereafter this noble gift to the 
nation. It was impossible, however, 
to effect that object under the statute 
of ‘Mortmain, and the Government 
thought they were only interpreting 
the wishes of the nation by enabling 
Sir Joseph Whitworth to carry out his 
admirable object through means of this 
Bill, which would confer on the Depart- 
ment powers similar to those already 
conferred on the British Museum. Sir 
Joseph Whitworth had enhanced still 
further the value of his gift by making 
it a condition that the bequest should be 
subject to the discretion of Parliament, 
so as to be altered if necessary to suit 
the varying circumstances of the time. 
He need hardly say that the Government 
had the greatest pleasure in doing all in 
their power to meet the wishes of this 
distinguished gentleman, and he felt 
sure that he was only expressing the 
sentiments of all the hon. Members of 
that House, when he said that, though 
this noble act could not add to the posi- 
tion which Sir Joseph Whitworth occu- 
pied most justly in the civilized world, 
it would establish a fresh claim to the 
affection and respect with which his 
name was regarded by his countrymen. 


= ee 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


Viscount Sandon 


{OOMMONS) (Appropriation) Bill 
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FOREIGN JURISDICTION BILL.—{Lords.} 
(Mr. Bourke.) 


[BIEL 284.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Mr. Bourke.) 


Mr. JACKSON thought the measure 
required some discussion, and on account 
of the lateness of the hour moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOAN BILL—[Brx 269.} 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. William 
Henry Smith.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Bill as amended, considered. 


Clause 10 (Interest on Loan). 

Mr. STEVENSON moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 5, line 24, to add 
at end of clause the following Proviso :— 


“ Provided, that when the aggregate amount 
of principal moneys due by any harbour autho- 
rity to the Commissioners under ‘ The Harbours 
and Passing Tolls, &c. Act, 1861,’ exceeds one 
hundred thousand pounds, the rate of interest 
on such excess shall be three and a half per cent, 
or such higher rate, not exceeding five per cent., 
as may in the judgment of the Treasury be 
necessary to enable the loan to be made without 
loss to the Exchequer.” 


Tar CHANCELLOR or tot EXOHE- 
QUER consented to the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Resolution [August 4] reported, and agreed to. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIATION) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Rarxes, Bill to apply a 
sum, out of the Consolidated Fund, to the ser- 
vice of the year ending the thirty-first day of 
March one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
six, and to appropriate the Supplies granted in 
this Session of Parliament, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Rarxes, Mr. Cuancettor of the 
Excueraqver, and Mr, Wizu1am Henry Smiru. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


House adjourned at half 
after One o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 6th August, 1875, 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Buus—First Reading— 
Unseaworthy Ships* (265); Public Works 
Loans * (266). 

Second Reading — Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
Act Amendment * (252); Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance * (260) ; t India Home Govern- 
ment (Appointments) * (261); Public Health 
{(Sootiena) Act, 1867, Amendment* (262); 

ontagious Diseases (Animals) Act, .. 1869, 
Amendment * (236). 

Committee — Report — Parliamentary Elections 
(Returning Officers) * (250); Government 
Officers (Security) * (251); Metropolitan Board 
of Works (Loans) * (244). 

Report—Militia Laws Consolidation and Amend- 
ment * (243-264). 

Third Reading—Turnpike Acts Continuance * 
(222); Traffic Regulation (Dublin) * (239), 
and passed. 

Withdrawn—Common Law Procedure Act, 1852, 
Extension * (68). 


CARDINAL MANNING, 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Lorv ORANMORE ayn BROWNE 
rose to call the attention of the Lord 
President to the following paragraph :— 
Extract from “ Weekly Register,” 

17th July, 1875: 
“Court, Fashionable, and Home News.” 

“The Queen and the Cardinal. Reception of 
His Eminence at the Prince of Wales’ garden 
party. The question of Cardinal Manning’s 
precedence was indirectly settled at the Prince 
of Wales’ garden party last week, when Her 
Majesty the Queen was present. ‘The Prince of 
Wales advanced to meet the Cardinal on his ar- 
rival, cordially shook hands with him, and then 
presented His Eminence to .His Royal Mother, 
who received him most graciously and conversed 
with him for a while. His Eminence remained 
within the royal circle for some time, a privilege 
accorded only to those of the highest rank.” 


The noble Lord said, The Weekly Register 
was a paper of considerable authority 
among Roman Catholics, and up to a 
recent period, at all events, enjoyed the 
special blessing of the Pope. He now 
wished to ask the noble Duke the Lord 
President, whether the information con- 
tained in that paragraph was correct. 
Having heard it said that by calling at- 
tention to it he was aide on the 
privacy of the Royal Family, he would 
first repudiate the justice of that asser- 
tion. The condemnation justly applied 
to those who had inserted the paragraph 
in The Church Herald and Weekly Re- 
gister, and that clearly with a political 
object, But once circulated through 
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these — its contents became a matter 
of public discussion ;| and he believed 
he was showing respect and attachment 
to those Royal Personages by eliciting, 
as no. doubt he should do, from the 
noble Duke a direct contradiction to all 
that was important in the paragraph re- 
ferred to. Some told him the matter 
was of no importance; but that the 
matter was of public interest was shown 
by leading articles having appeared on 
the subject in the leading journal, in 
the leading Roman Catholic journal, 
and in some others at the time of Dr. 
Manning being made aCardinal. Living, 
as he did, among a Roman Catholic po- 
pulation, generally well-disposed and 
well-conducted, but with their allegiance 
nicely balanced between their Church 
and the State, he knew that the latter 
could not afford to yield one atom to 
the aggression of the former; and if the 
reception of Dr. Manning as a Cardinal 
was uncontradicted, it would doubtless 
give some additional influence to the 
the, Roman Catholic Church in these 
realms. His contention, therefore, was 
that in these realms the Queen was the 
sole Fountain of Honour, and that with- 
out her approval every British subject 
was forbidden to accept any rank or de- 
coration from any foreign Potentate. 
Before dwelling on the few facts neces- 
sary to support this view he would state 
his grounds for believing the facts con- 
tained in the paragraph to be unfounded. 
Her Majesty has always been remark- 
able for her intimate knowledge of 
punctilious adherence to constitutional 
forms and principles. She was well 
aware that it was only by suffrance that 
a Cardinal resided in this country, and 
if she intended to permit Dr. Manning 
to accept the rank of Cardinal she would 
do it in the legal and official form. By 
so doing she would show that as a con- 
stitutional Sovereign she had acted on 
the advice of her Ministers; whereas by 
an informal recognition it might be said 
she evinced her sympathies with the 
views advocated by Dr. Manning, though, 
thank God, she left her people no room 
to doubt her willing acceptance of those 
Protestant principles on which by the 
Act of Settlement, her Throne was based. 
And as the name of the illustrious Heir 
to the Throne had been introduced into 
the paragraph, he would take the occa- 
sion of saying that the people of this 
country had no less confidence in his 
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adherence to the same policy and the 
same principles. Could Cardinal Man- 
ning, as a British subject, be presented ? 
When he was made a Cardinal the 
question of his position was much dis- 
cussed in the public journals of this 
country. If he waived his rank and 
wished to be presented as Dr. Manning, 
he had no doubt that Her Majesty would 
be well advised as to the course she 
should pursue; but if so received at 
Court, the name of “Doctor,” not 
Cardinal Manning would appear on 
the list. But as the announcement in 
the paragraph was received by many 
as true, and by more as important, 
he must endeavour very shortly to 
elucidate the law and practice of this 
matter both at home and abroad: to 
show that, not in the United Kingdom 
only, but over the whole Continent, it 
was, and always had been, held to be a 
matter of serious import—first, How did 
the law stand as to Cardinals? He 
wished some noble and learned Lord 
would tell them. But he found that 
when, in 1851, this question was consi- 
dered, it was not contradicted that a Car- 
dinal’s duty was to assist in forwarding 
the business of the Holy See, and he 
could, therefore, only absent himself 
from Rome by reason of being sent as a 
Legate; and that the Government of 
this country, and of every country in 
Europe, accepting this view, did not 
permit a Cardinal to reside in their 
dominions, except by consent of the 
Crown. By the Act allowing diplomatic 
relations with Rome, the Sovereign was 
forbidden to receive an ecclesiastic as 
Ambassador from the Holy See. Then it 
was certain that no British subject could 
accept a foreign Order without permis- 
sion of the Crown, and that this permis- 
sion was never granted, save in the case 
of an Envoy carrying an English deco- 
ration to a foreign Sovereign, or in the 
case of an Englishman distinguishing 
himself in the field, either when in the 
service of or acting with the troops of a 
foreign Sovereign. The noble Earl the 
late Minister of Foreign Affairs enforced 
the soundness and importance of this 
rule so forcibly that he felt sure their 
Lordships would be glad that he should 
recall a part of his statement on that 
occasion. The noble Lord (Earl Gran- 
ville), stated— 

“Tt has been held for centuries that Orders 
from foreign Sovereigns could not be held by 
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English subjects without the consent of their 
own Sovereign.” —[3 Hansard, cexiv. 777.] 


He referred to Queen Elizabeth, saying 
—She did not like her dogs to wear 
any collar but her own;’’ to George IIL., 
by saying he “ Liked his sheep to be 
marked with his own mark.’ He con- 
tinued— 


“T do not say that there was not something 
coarse in this somewhat despotic observation ; 
but it contains the germ of good sense, and a 
right appreciation of the national feelings that 
for Englishmen, at all events, the Sovereign 
should be the only fountain of honour.”— 
[Lbid.} 


The noble Earl afterwards stated that a 
regulation to this effect had been made 
in 1812. After explaining the few ex- 
ontots to the rule thus laid down, the 
noble Earl went on to say— 


“Tt is impossible to make exceptions at all 
without breaking down the whole thing. ... . 
I may refer to a case that occurred during the 
last war. The Legion of Honour was offered 
to Colonel Loyd Lindsay, who already bore the 
Victoria Cross on his breast, who was in every 
way worthy of the honour the French Govern- 
ment offered to confer upon him, and in whose 
case an exception to our general rule would, I 
venture to think, have been equally agreeable to 
Germany as to France. But I should have 
been obliged to make the same answer in his 
case as I have in all others, if from other reasons 
he had not been entitled to wear it. I wish to 
point out some of the difficulties which would 
probably have arisen from a compliance with 
the application for permission in Colonel Loyd 
Lindsay’s case. He had distinguished himself 
in bringing aid to the wounded; but at the 
same time he was doing that, there were others 
engaged in it. In France, there were subjects 
of Her Majesty engaged in it who might have 
been influenced by political and religious feel- 
ings. Some of them belonged to the Home 
Rule party. If permission to wear a foreign 
decoration were given to these persons, the 
exception would have been made in favour of 
men who to some extent deny the supremacy of 
the Sovereign.” —[Jbid. 779-80. ] 

He (Lord Oranmore and Browne) ac- 
cepted this line of reasoning as unan- 
swerable, and contended that if it was 
good touching decofations, which carried 
with them no precedence and no autho- 
rity a fortiori, how much more necessary 
that the same rules should be enforced 
in cases of rank giving the highest 
precedence !—an authority involving the 
religious and political feelings, and, to 
some extent, denying the supremacy of 
the Crown. But, in truth, he only advo- 
cated that rank conferred by the Pope 
on a British subject should be treated in 
exactly the same way as rank conferred 
by the Emperor of Germany or any 
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other Potentate. But he asked attention 
to the following results, a very small 
part of the whole question, if this whole- 
some rule were not held to apply to dig- 
nitaries of the Roman Catholic Church. 
According to the Roman Catholic Regis- 
ter, he found there were two Cardinals, 
six Roman Catholic Archbishops, and 
44 Roman Bishops, English subjects, 
residing in the United Kingdom, and 
besides these there were a crowd of 
minor dignitaries. Here were 52 gen- 
tlemen claiming rank derived from a 
foreign Potentate without consent of the 
Crown, two of them claiming precedence 
over any rank the Queen could bestow. 
He might also mention that during the 
last few years the Pope had conferred the 
titles of Count and Baron on many Bri- 
tish subjects. He could not conclude 
without referring to the precedence given 
in The Dublin Gazette, in 1849, to the 
Roman Catholic Archbishops. He asked 
the late Government, and he now asked 
the noble Duke—Was there ever any 
legal and official order signed for the 
precedence so gazetted? He was led 
to believe there never was. Though 
very sorry to intrude so long on their 
Lordships’ time, he must say a few words 
to guard himself against being supposed 
to be so short-sighted or unpractical as 
to ask any Government to attempt to 
ignore the existence of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church in these realms. Having 
all his life lived under its benign in- 
fluence, knowing the part it played in 
the present and the past history, he knew 
it was impossible. But it was only a 
weak Government which attempted to 
deal with it on any other principle than 
it dealt with the other great interests in 
the country, be they lay or ecclesiastical 
—namely, considering the interests of 
each as bearing on the whole, and always 
jealously guarding the supremacy of 
the Executive. Everyone would accept 
these principles ; but every Government 
knew that the Roman Catholic Church 
only accepted them with reserve, and 
that every concession brought a fresh 
demand. Many moderate men who would 
have said that Her Majesty was right to 
show favour in 1849 to Dr. Murray, the 
friend of mixed education, of moderation, 
and conciliation would condemn as weak- 
ness any favour shown by the Crown to 
Cardinals Manning or Cullen. Cardinal 
Manning had announced in one of his 
sermons that he came “‘ to conquer heresy 
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in England,” which meant the over- 
throw of every principle on which our 
institutions were founded, and both were 
the advocates of Infallibility and the 
supremacy of the Church of Rome over 
all Powers and Principalities. The ex- 
Premier, convinced by the telegram from 
Rome which deprived him of office, truly 
described their views 

“as aggressive, not defensive; as putting 

forward principles adverse to the purity and 
integrity of civil allegiance, as a policy of vio- 
lence and change of faith.” 
Till the Roman Church returned to the 
policy of Dr. Murray the principle of 
self-preservation alone forbade all con- 
cession. With regard to the Question 
he had to put, he hoped that the noble 
Duke would give no evasive answer to 
it, but that he would tell their Lord- 
ships that Cardinal Manning was not in 
any capacity presented to or received by 
Her Majesty, and that the Government 
could not advise Her Majesty to confirm 
the rank given to the Cardinal by the 
Pope. An assurance on these points 
would give great satisfaction to every 
loyal subject of Her Majesty. In con- 
clusion, he hoped the Government would 
show their reprobation of that veiled 
treason which induced the Chief Magis- 
trate of Dublin only last night to give 
the toast of ‘The Pope” before that of 
“The Queen.” 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND: My 
Lords, I hope that neither on this occa- 
sion, nor on any other occasion, I shall 
give an evasive answer to any Question 
which may be addressed to me in this 
House. In the first place, I do protest 
against the Question which the noble 
Lord has put. And I do think that it is 
a Question which ought never to have 
been placed upon the Notice Paper. I 
shall confine myself—as I believe your 
Lordships would wish me to do—to the 
Question which has been put to me; 
and I shall not attempt to follow the 
noble Lord into the discussion which he 
wishes to raise, as to the position of the 
Queen of this country. I had thought 
that that matter had been sufficiently 
established, and that the whole of the 
country were perfectly satisfied with, 
and had a thorough knowledge of, the 
position of Her Majesty in her own do- 
minions. I shall now proceed to answer 
the Question which the noble Lord has 
put. Itis, whether at the garden party 
at Chiswick the Prince of Wales ad- 
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vanced to meet Cardinal Manning on 
his arrival? I am able to answer, in 
the most unevasive and most direct 
manner, the Question which the noble 
Lord has put; because I have, by the 
courtesy of the Prince of Wales, the 
means of doing so. The Prince of 
Wales did not advance to meet Cardinal 
Manning on his arrival. The Cardinal 
received an invitation to a garden party 
at Chiswick, in common with many 
other of His Royal Highness’s acquain- 
tances. The Cardinal, like many others 
of His Royal Highness’s acquaintances, 
availed himself of that invitation ; but I 
have the authority of His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales for saying that 
on the occasion of that garden party he 
had no opportunity of seeing the Cardi- 
nal. Therefore, he had no opportunity 
of shaking hands with him, and still 
less an opportunity of presenting him 
to Her Majesty the Queen. The last 
part of the Question is—‘‘ whether his 
Eminence remained within the Royal 
circle for some time—a privilege ac- 
corded only to those of the highest 
rank?” Now, those of your Lordships 
who have the honour and privilege of 
being invited to and attending the garden 
parties at Chiswick, must be aware that 
there is no such thing there as a Royal 
circle. The guests are ushered into a very 
large garden, where there are marquees, 
and refreshments for those who wish to 
partake of them, and the guests circu- 
late about there in any manner which is 
most agreeable to themselves. There- 
fore, it is not correct to say that His 
Eminence remained within the Royal 
circle for some time. Now, having an- 
swered the inquiries of the noble Lord, 
I put it to your Lordships whether it is 
seemly that such Questions should be 
put—whether Questions should be asked 
in this House about the private enter- 
tainments of Members of the Royal 
Family ? . 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
must express his opinion that it was a 
very invidious thing for a noble Lord, 
who, according to his own account, spent 
most of his life among a Roman Catholic 
population, to give utterance to such 
sentiments as they had heard that even- 
ing. He referred to an Answer given 
by the noble Duke to the noble Lord on 
a similar question of precedence raised 
some five years ago, and said that he 
could not understand why any loyal sub- 
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ject should be debarred from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Court merely because he had a 
certain dignity conferred upon him by 
the Church to which he belonged. 


ARMY (IRELAND)—GENERAL ORDER 
No. 882.—ADDRESS FOR A PAPER. 


Toe Eart or LIMERIOK, in 
moving— 

“That an humble Address be presened to 
Her Majesty for, Copy of General Order, No. 
882, Adjutant General’s Office, Dublin, 30th 
July, 1875,” 
said, that, in the Address, the noble and 
gallant Lord (Lord Sandhurst) referred 
to the effects of ‘‘ recent legislation ” on 
the people of Ireland. Such allusions, 
in a Military Order, were not likely to 
be attended with happy results. 

Eart CADOGAN hoped the noble 
Earl would not expect him to express on 
his own behalf, or that of the Govern- 
ment, an opinion oh the General Order 
for which the noble Earl had moved. 
The noble and gallant Lord who had 
issued that Address was a Member of 
their Lordships’ House, and it would be 
competent to him to explain or defend 
the Order if he should so think fit. 


Motion agreed to. 


Address fur Copy of General Order, No. 882, 
Adjutant General’s Office, Dublin, 30th July 
1876,.—( The Earl of Limerick.) 


ARMY (INDIA)—CAVALRY RELIEFS, 
QUESTION. 


Lorp WAVENEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is proposed to relieve the Queen’s regi- 
ments of European Cavalry in India at 
more frequent intervals ? 

Eart CADOGAN, in reply, said, that, 
as at present arranged, Tafantry regi- 
ments remained 12 years in India. 
There were nine Cavalry regiments in 
India, and at present they served there 
between 11 and 12 years; but as one 
regiment returned home every season, 
the term of foreign service would soon 
be reduced to 10 years, at which period 
it was intended to retain it. 


ARMY (INDIA)—HILL SANATARIA. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp WAVENEY asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether it 
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might not be practicable, without injury 
to the public service, to detach dis- 
ee 4 Cavalry and Gunners of Her 
Majesty’s regular forces (European) in 
India to Hill Stations for sanitary rea- 
sons; and whether the Indian Govern- 
ment propose to extend the system of 
Sanataria for the women and children 
of the European troops ? 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY, in 
reply, said, it was not desirable to de- 
tach dismounted cavalry and gunners to 
hill stations in the way suggested by the 
noble Lord. The Government of India 
had been for a long time expending a 
great deal of labour and money in im- 
proving the sanitary condition of various 
places in which troops were stationed. 
The result was, that in many of those 
stations the death rate was much lower 
than it had been, and the sanitary 
statistics would compare favourably with 
those of any other quarters in the world. 
As to the second part of the noble Lord’s 
Question, he did not know whether the 
noble Lord meant that the women were 
to go to the sanataria without their hus- 
bands. 

Lorp WAVENEY said, its object 
was to know whether the Government 
would be disposed to supplement the 
voluntary assistance that had been given, 
and extend the system of sanataria for 
the women and children of the European 
troops? Colonel Sir Frederic Fitz- 
wygram, lately on Indian service, had 
given £10,000 to be applied for the 
benefit of the wives Pes children of 
Cavalry troops only for a sanatarium; 
and he wished to know whether Her 
Majesty’s Government were disposed to 
assist further that voluntary contribution 
in providing sanataria for the women 
and children of the troops generally, 
independent of the regimental and divi- 
sional sanataria ? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he had no information as to the circum- 
stances connected with the fund just 
referred to by the noble Lord; but he 
could at once say that he did not think 
encouragement should be given by the 
Government of India to any proposal for 
unnecessarily separating the women from 
their husbands. Of course, the health of 
women and children was attended to at 
the stations as well as that of the men; 
but a plan for sending the women and 
children to separate sanataria was one 
which could not be encouraged. 
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UNSEAWORTHY SHIPS BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
FIRST READING. 


Bill read 1°. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND said, he 
would move the second reading on Mon- 
day. He must ask their Lordships to 
meet to-morrow to forward Bills; but 
no business likely to give rise to a dis- 
cussion would be taken. 


Bill to be printed ; and to be read 2* 
on Monday next. (No. 265.) 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, till 
To-morrow, Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 6th August, 1875. 


MINUTES. }—Pvstic Brris—Second Reading— 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation); Sheriffs 
Substitute (Scotland) [273]. , 

Committee—Report—Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture Act (1873) Amendment (No. 2) Hort: 
Local Authorities Loans (re-comm.) [197]; 
Restriction on Penal Actions and Remission 
of Penalties* [267]; Department of Science 
and Art * foes 

Considered as ded—Third Reading—Supreme 
Court of Judicature Act (1873) Amendment 
(No. 2) (re-comm.) [162]; National School 
Teachers Residences (Ireland) * [279], and- 


passed, : 
Third Reading — Unseaworthy Ships br 





Agricultural Holdings (England) * [277]; 
Ecclesiastical Fees Redistribution * [282], and 
passed. 

Withdrawn—Jersey Courts * [107]. 


SEA FISHERIES (SCOTLAND)—HER 
MAJESTY’S SHIP “JACKAL.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. YEAMAN asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether it is true, as 
reported in the ‘Northern Ensign” 
newspaper of the 31st day of July, that 
Her Majesty’s ship “Jackal,” being sent 
to Wick for the protection of the fisheries, 
her services were refused, on Friday the 
80th of July, when they were earnestly 
asked on behalf of fishing boats and 
fishermen exposed to imminent peril on 
that coast, on the ground that a vessel of 
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Her Majesty is not to be employed for 
such a purpose, and that, instead of com- 
plying to the written request of a number 
of fishcurers and fishermen, the ‘‘ Jackal” 
was kept lying in the fairway to the 
harbour, obstructing the fishing boats 
from entering ? 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, that when 
he saw the purport of the Question of 
the hon. Member, he directed a com- 
munication to be sent to the commander 
of the Jackal, but he had not as yet re- 
ceived an answer. 


Dominion of 


THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE—RELIGIOUS 
BODIES—ABOLITION OF GRANTS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. EDWARD JENKINS asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, If the Act of the Parliament of the 
Cape of Good Hope for the abolition of 
grants of public money to religious 
bodies in the Colony (Act No. 5, of 1875) 
has been received at the Colonial Office ; 
and, if he will lay a Copy of the same 
before Parliament ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, 
that the Act alluded to by the hon. 
Member had not yet been received at the 
Colonial Office, and when it had he should 
lay it onthe Table of the House. 


INDIA—EXPENSES OF VICEREGAL 
JOURNEYS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ALEXANDER M‘ARTHUR 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether a statement made by a 
correspondent of the ‘‘ Examiner’’ news- 
paper is true, that during Viceregal 
journeys constributions of food, forage, 
and other articles are levied upon the 
country people ‘‘for the Governor Ge- 
neral’s Camp,” and that the villagers 
never receive a farthing for anything 
supplied in this way; and, ifso, whether 
any steps will be taken to prevent similar 
exactions is future ? 

Lorp [GEORGE HAMILTON, in re- 
ply, said, the statement was incorrect. 
When the Viceroy of India travelled 
through the country, it was the custom 
to send an officer on the route some days 
previously to provide the necessary ac- 
commodation and prevent fraud. No 
such practices as those alluded to were 
practised or permitted. 


Mr. Yeaman 


{COMMONS} 
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METROPOLIS—WANDSWORTH COM. 
MON.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GORST asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
his attention has been called to an ad- 
vertisement in ‘“‘ The Times,’’ from the 
Guardians of the Westminster Union, 
proposing to let for building purposes 
certain lands formerly part of Wands- 
worth Common ; whether the consent of 
the homage to the alienation of this part 
of the Common was not obtained for the 
special purpose of providing a site for a 
school for the poor children of Saint 
James. Westminster; and, whether the 
Guardians of the Westminster Union 
can convert land thus acquired for a 
charitable object to the purpose of a 
building speculation ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, that it was only after a long cor- 
respondence with the Local Government 
Board that the Guardians of the West- 
minster Union had received sanction to 
lease for building purposes a portion of 
the ground which they possessed which 
was formerly part of Wandsworth Com- 
mon. He had been informed by his 
hon. Friend, and by a Memorial sent to 
him, that the consent of the homage to 
the alienation of this part of the Common 
was obtained for the purpose of pro- 
viding a site for a School for the poor 
children of St. James, Westminster ; 
but there was no restriction in the docu- 
ment under which the property was con- 
veyed to the Guardians. He had no 
knowledge of any right belonging to 
the Conservators which could not have 
been properly conveyed; but, if there 
were such rights, it must be presumed 
that the parties entitled to them would 
have their legal remedy. 


DOMINION OF CANADA—SUPREME 
COURT OF APPEAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. JACKSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether an Act has been passed by the 
Parliament of the Dominion of Canada 
by which a Supreme Court of Appeal 
for all the Provinces of the Dominion 
has been constituted ; and, whether such 
Act has received the Royal Assent ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, an 
Act constituting a Supreme Court of 
Canada, with Appellate Jurisdiction, was 
passed during the late Session of the 
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Dominion Parliament, and assented to 
by the Governor General. The Act was 
now engaging the attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, who were consider- 
ing the clauses which related to the 
Appellate Jurisdiction, but had not yet 
been advised as to their effect with re- 
gard to Appeals to the Privy Council. 


METROPOLIS — THE BURLINGTON 
HOUSE COLONNADE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
he is yet able to state how the Govern- 
ment oom to utilize the Burlington 
House Colonnade? Twelve months ago, 
when this Question was asked, the right 
hon. Gentleman was unable to give any 
information. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX: Sir, I 
regret very much that I am unable to 
give any other answer to my hon. Friend 
than that which I gave last year. It 
was mainly owing to the influence of my 
hon. Friend this Colonnade was pre- 
served and conveyed at a cost of £800 
to where it now lies in Battersea Park. 
I was in hopes that the publicity given to 
this question might have led to some 
suggestion being made to me which 
would justify me in applying to the Trea- 
sury for the sum, amounting to nearly 
£4,000, which would be required for its 
removal and re-erection, in order that 
the esthetic taste of my hon. Friend may 
be gratified. Unluckily no such sug- 
gestion has been made, and I regret, 
therefore, that I am unable to give any 
more satisfactory answer to my hon. 
Friend than the one I gave him last 
year. 


UNSEAWORTHY SHIPS BILL. 
(Sir Charles Adderley, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.) 


[BILL 281.] THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”—( Sir Charles Adderley.) 


Mr. RATHBONE said, he wished to 
express the feeling which he knew to be 
shared by those who had taken most 
interest in this matter, of gratitude to 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade for the unwearied 
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attention which he had given to the 
maritime interests of the country, for 
his anxious desire to ascertain the right 
course and to take it, without any desire 
to obtain a temporary popularity. He 
firmly believed, had the right hon. Gen- 
tleman been allowed to bring his mea- 
sure into Committee at the time the 
importance of the subject required, and 
to keep it before the House in the way 
usual when a measure of difficulty was 
really intended to be carried, that the 
right hon. Gentleman would have been 
able to bring to a successful issue a Bill 
which would have done the Government 
more credit and the country more good 
than any number of “ Play Bills,” as 
one of their own supporters called several 
of their measures. As to what had been 
said of the want of public support, the 
country was quiet because it had confi- 
dence that the Government meant to do 
what was right, and he frankly admitted 
that this was its intention; but the 
country thought further that the Go- 
vernment had the power to do what it 
thought was right, and so undoubtedly 
it had. He strongly deprecated the 
effect on the character of the House of 
Commons of the importance—he might 
almost say the value—attached by the 
Prime Minister to the wild scene to 
which he attributed his power to pass 
the present measure through the House. 
If the Government had gone on steadily 
with their larger measure, they might 
have carried a much better and more 
complete Bill than the present could pre- 
tend to be. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, he de- 
sired once more to call the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to Clause 3. 
He thoroughly approved the principle 
that the stowage of grain cargoes should 
be regulated, but he feared the clause as 
it stood would tend to drive British ves- 
sels out of the business. If Her Majesty’s 
Government had accepted the Amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Gourley) he believed 
that their object would be secured, and 
the British shipowner would not be 
placed at such a disadvantage. Where 
additional safety was secured, though 
| expense was involved, there was a cor- 
| responding advantage in insurance. For 
instance, the winter premium on grain 
| from New York to Liverpool in bags was 
only about half that on grain in bulk. 
| 
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But as between a cargo of which the 
whole was in bags and one in which 
one-third was in bags, the difference in 
security was very small, while the differ- 
ence in expense was very great. He still, 
therefore, hoped that in ‘‘another place” 
Her Majesty’s Government would con- 
sider these points. He might add that 
he was not a shipowner and had no pe- 
cuniary interest in the matter; but as 
Chairman of a Marine Insurance Com- 
pany he felt it his duty on this point to 
support the arguments which had been 
used by the shipowners. Before he sat 
down he would also urge Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to put themselves at 
once into communication with foreign 
Governments—especially those of Russia, 
Turkey, and Egypt—with the view of in- 
ducing them to apply to all vessels load- 
ing grain in their ports the provisions 
adopted with reference to British vessels 
by the Bill now before the House. The 
object’of the Bill was to save life; but if 
the provisions of the clause did not 
extend to foreign vessels it might change 
the flag of many vessels, and yet do little 
to save life. In the interests of the sailor, 
therefore, quite as much as in those of 
the shipowner, he hoped Her Majesty’s 
Government would endeavour to induce 
foreign Governments to apply the pro- 
visions of the clause to all vessels heiilion 
in their ports. 

Mr. E. J. REED regretted that the 
hon. Baronet should have raised a dis- 
cussion on the clause in a manner which 
showed that he had been very badly 
advised. That clause was the best con- 
sidered in the Bill, inasmuch as it en- 
abled shipowners to secure their cargoes 
in the best manner that could be with- 
out costing them even an additional six- 
pence. But even if it cost £500 to se- 
cure the cargo by proper stowing, they 
would be well expended in relation to 
the saving of life and property. He re- 
gretted that on the third reading of the 
Bill the hon. Baronet should have taken 
a technical objection on the authority of 
persons who had not even taken the 
trouble to read the clause to which they 
objected. He understood that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had expressed 
an intention to bring in a clause regu- 
lating the stowage of grain. The clause 
now in the Bill had been modified in 
Committee, but it was not so perfect as 
might have been wished. It was, how- 


Sir John Lubbock: 
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ever, perfect enough for its purpose, and 
it would, he felt certain, do a great deal 


of good before the operation of the Bill 
ceased. He would join the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Mr. Rathbone) in 
thanking the President of the Board 
of Trade for the zealous and de- 
voted attention he had given to this 
subject. As, however, they had been 
told by the highest authority that the 

resent Bill fulfilled the promise given 

y the Government, eal would give 
satisfaction to the country, he wished to 
say that it would not have done so if it 
had passed in its original shape. Very 
soon after the introduction of the Bill, 
it was evident that it would not give 
entire satisfaction to the country; and 
during its progress through Committee, 
he might Soames the Government had 
never appealed to its strong majority in 
favour of the life-saving clauses. Those 
had been introduced by independent 
Members on the Liberal side of the 
House ; and in one case only had the 
Government appealed to its majority to 
aid in impeding the clause relating to 
the load line. In these remarks he had 
no desire to reflect on the opposite side 
of the House. All he complained of was 
that the Government had not entered 
into the matter with the spirit the House 
had the right to expect from it, and had 
only appealed to its supporters against 
the life-saving provisions. To the House, 
and not to the Government, would be 
due the credit of the most important 
enactments of the Bill when it had be- 
come law. He trusted the Bill, which 
it was understood would be brought in 
next Session, would be introduced in a 
different spirit from that in which the 
present Bill had been submitted to the 
consideration of the House. He desired 
to add, on the part of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll), 
that since the unfortunate incident which 
had occurred on the occasion of the with- 
drawal of the Merchant Shipping Bill, 
on the 22nd of July, he had done all in 
his power—exercising great discretion 
and great prudence—to aid the Govern- 
ment in the carrying of their Bill through 
the House. 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY said, he 
would not enter into a discussion as to 
the details of the measure. The remarks 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Maidstone (Sir John Lubbock) had been 
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artly answered by those of the hon. 

ember for Pembroke (Mr. Reed) ; and 
with regard to the part unnoticed, he (Sir 
Charles Adderley) was sure they all hoped 
and believed that foreign Powers would 
co-operate—and, indeed, they were al- 
ready co-operating—with this country in 
its efforts to prevent the sending of shipsto 
sea with dangerous cargoes. He thought 
there was no ambiguity in the provision 
as to ‘‘ one-third ” of a cargo consisting 
of grain. It did not mean a third in 
value, but a third in bulk. He would 
only state in one sentence what he con- 
ceived would be the duties—the anxious 
duties—that would be imposed upon him 
by the passing of this Act. He should 
conceive it his duty, as soon as the Bill 
passed, to proceed with the greatest care 
to make the appointments provided by 
the Bill. He might say he even intended 
to give his own personal attention to the 
carrying out of this system in the com- 
mercial ports of this country, in order 
that the country might feel that the Go- 
vernment would exercise these powers 
with the greatest care and precaution, 
and with a grave sense of the responsibi- 
lity incurred under the Act. On the one 
hand, acting under that responsibility, 
it would be his duty to see that in no 
way should a great and important in- 
terest be injuriously affected. On the 
other hand, that assurance should be 
given to our seamen that on their be- 
half the powers conferred by the Bill 
would be at once prudently and energeti- 
cally exercised. He had to thank the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. Rathbone) for the kind re- 
marks he had made respecting him (Sir 
Charles Adderley) personally, and he 
might be allowed to say of all those in- 
terested in the question, that the more 
they looked into what had passed this 
Session, the more he might hope to re- 
ceive the same acknowledgment from 
others also. Those who had accused the 
Government of insincerity in this matter 
had been most unjust in theiraccusations. 
He defied any one to point out where he 
had failed in charge of it. Some had 
sneered at the Government as at last con- 
fessing that there were unseaworthy 
ships. They must be blind to the fact 
that all this legislation was based on that 
assumption. It was not the fact that had 
been in dispute, but the right and most 
effectual mode of treating it. On the post- 
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ponement of the first Bill, when its pro- 
tracted course had inevitably led to its 
being smothered with Amendments, Her 
Majesty’s Government obtained these 
ad interim powers, and now had, besides, 
incorporated three or four of the most 
material provisions from the first Bill into 
the present measure. This Bill had be- 
come no inconsiderable measure on the 
subject. He pledged himself, not, in- 
deed, that no unseaworthy ships should 
get out this winter, nor that there should 
be no casualties at sea ; but to this, that 
every effort should be made to catch 
offenders and arrest them before they 
could get out to sea, and to make warn- 
ings and examples of them so as to deter 
all others from the crime of sending a 
crew to sea in an unseaworthy ship. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, he was pleased 
to hear what had just fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade, and entreated the 
Government to exercise the extraordi- 
nary powers vested in them with the 
utmost possible caution. He hoped the 
persons to be appointed as surveyors 
would be selected with judgment, and 
that they would hear from the Board of 
Trade that their duty was not to earn 
their remuneration by constant inter- 
ference, but to reserve the use of their 
authority for cases that decidedly re- 
quired it. Especially he pleaded for 
forbearance with regard to vessels en- 
gaged in the coasting trade, which per- 
formed most valuable services to the 
public and were the best nursery for our 
seamen. ; 

Mr. GOURLEY said, he had great 
pleasure in joining in the sentiments 
just expressed towards the President of 
the Board of Trade. He trusted the 
provisions would be carried out, not in 
a spirit of opposition to the shipowners, 
but in a true commercial spirit. He 
would be glad if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would, in accordance with 
the promise or understanding of the 
previous evening, state what the Go- 
vernment intended to.do with regard to 
ships carrying grain cargoes during the 
coming winter. He understood the right 
hon. Gentleman then to intimate that he 
thought vessels of not more than under 
100 tons burden should be excepted from 
the provisions of the Bill. [‘‘ Agreed, 
agreed!’’] Hon. Gentlemen might call 
out ‘‘Agreed;”’ but they must remember 
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that Representatives of the shipowning 
interest in the House were very few, 
and had certainly a right to be heard. 
It should be remembered, too, that this 
Bill had been brought in and was being 
passed, not with a view to the protection 
of seamen, or with a view to the rightful 
protection of the shipowning interest, 
but in deference to a sensational agita- 
tion in the country. [‘‘No,no!”] That 
was the view which he took of the mat- 
ter. He would take the liberty of 
affirming that, notwithstanding all that 
had been said against shipowners, they 
were as anxious for the safety of sailors 
as any one else could be; while as re- 
garded their supposed excessive gains, 
if the poor-houses at the shipping ports 
were examined they would be found to 
contain a large number of persons who 
had belonged to that class, and who had 
lost large fortunes in it. 

Mr. MONK inquired whether it was 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to make any application to the 
authorities at the Black Sea and the 
Baltic ports with reference to grain-laden 
ships? Without proper regulations at 
the ports in those seas there could be no 
adequate security for life in the case of 
grain-laden vessels. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tz EXOHE- 
QUER said, that as to the point which 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Maid- 
stone (Sir John Lubbock) had raised 
yesterday, Her Majesty’s Government 
had taken the best legal opinion that 
they could obtain at the moment, and 
on considering the Amendment suggested 
by the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for Stamford (Sir John Hay) 
they had arrived at the conclusion that 
there was no necessity for introducing it, 
the clause as it stood being perfectlyclear. 
In the interval which had since elapsed 
the Government had further considered 
the point, and they remained of opinion 
that there was no necessity for altering 
the wording of the clause. As to the 
question of small vessels to which the 
hon. Member for Sunderland had re- 
ferred, the Bill would of course not 
apply to small vessels navigating inland 
waters, but it would apply to small sea- 
going vessels, because it was of equal 
importance for the security of life that 
the grain put on board small vessels 
should be safely stowed as it would be 
in the case of larger ships. Although 


Mr. Gourley 
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the wording of the clause was undoubt- 
edly a little loose and vague in conse- 
quence of the short time the Government 
had had to prepare the Bill, and of their 
anxiety to secure the safety of sailors 
without causing commercial inconveni- 
ence, he thought its provisions were 
ample to compel vessels carrying grain 
to stow their cargoes in a manner that 
should be safe. The hon. Member for 
Pembroke (Mr. Reed) had fallen into an 
error as to what he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) had said as to grain and 
deck cargoes upon the second reading of 
the Bill. He had not stated that the 
Government would consider the matter, 
nor had he said anything to encourage 
the idea that the Government were pre- 
pared to deal with those points in Com- 
mittee. All he had said was, that the 
Government would not object to those 
matters being discussed in Committee, 
and he had coupled that statement with 
a reservation which sufficiently indicated 
the difficulties which would attend an 
attempt to deal with both grain and 
deck cargoes, and that the Government 
did not intend to take the initiative 
with regard to them. The course he 
had then pointed out had been exactly 
followed by the Government, and the 
House, after hearing the subject fully 
discussed, had ratified the decision of 
the Government that it was not advisable 
in a temporary measure of this kind to 
deal with the very difficult question of 
deck cargoes. With regard to grain 
cargoes, that was a question newly 
raised, even since the introduction of the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Derby, and 
the Government had accepted a proposal 
which promised to be of great use, whilst 
it would cause very little inconvenience 
to merchant vessels. At all events, it 
was an experiment worth trying. Re- 
specting other matters, he could not 
agree in the view which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Pembroke had taken of the 
history of the Bill. The proposal of the 
Government had been to limit the Bill 
to two clauses, which appeared to be 
the most pressing, and to exclude other 
matters on no other ground than that of 
the want, or supposed want, of time. It 
had seemed, looking at the Notice Paper 
relating to the original Bill, that if 
clauses such as those which had been 
agreed to had been proposed, they would 
have led to considerable discussion, and 
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possibly have endangered the passing of 
the Bill. The clauses which had been 
added to the Bill had been for the most 
part taken from the original Bill of the 
Government, and when it was seen, on 
Amendments being moved, that the 
House was prepared to adopt, with 
slight modifications, some of the original 
proposals of the Government, the Go- 
vernment were, of course, perfectly 
willing to accept the additions. The hon. 
Member said they had given way after 
discussion, and he instanced the question 
of the load line and the Proviso fixing 
the Ist of January, 1876 — afterwards 
altered to the 1st of November, 1875— 
as the time for bringing the provision 
into operation. It ought to be remem- 
bered that the hon. Member for Derby 
himeelf, in the Bill which he introduced 
at the beginning of the Session, fixed 
January 1, 1876, as the time for the 
coming into operation of the provision 
with regard to the load line. Therefore, 
it was not quite fair to seize every op- 
portunity of that kind for the purpose 
of showing that the Government had 
tried to resist these provisions. They 
had done the best they could, and had 
met all suggestions in a fair and candid 
spirit. Where they had been obliged 
to resist they had given reasons which, 
upon the whole had been satisfactory to 
the majority of the House. They hoped 
that the discussion would prove useful 
in enabling them to deal with the sub- 
ject more completely next Session ; and 
while sorry at the abandonment of the 
original measure, he could not say that 
they looked to the history of the matter 
with the slightest feeling of regret as re- 
garded the course of this short Unsea- 
worthy Ships Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a third time and passed. 
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SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE ACT 
(1873) AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 
[Brut 162.] 

[Zords.] CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr NORWOOD moved the insertion 
of the following clause :— 
(Barristers to be entitled to sue for fees.) 
“ Every barrister at law retained or employed 
by or on behalf of any suitor in either of the 
said courts, and accepting any brief or instruc- 
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tions to act as counsel on behalf of or to advise 
any such suitor, shall be entitled to sue for his 
fees earned in respect of such employment as 
for work and labour done on behalf of such 
suitor.” 

He said, that his object was to place the 
employment of a barrister on the same 
footing as that of members of the other 
branch of the legal profession, civil 
engineers, physicians, surgeons, archi- 
tects, and other professional men, who 
for fee and reward rendered individual 
service to persons employing them. The 
present system of treating the fee offered 
to barristers as a honorarium, which 
he could not recover at law, but which 
involved the recipient in no obligation 
to do the work contracted for, or liability 
if it were either wholly or partly neg- 
lected, was inconsistent with common 
sense, and had produced many evils, 
seriously affecting not only suitors gene- 
rally, but specially those of the com- 
mercial classes, who were frequently 
compelled to have recourse to legal pro- 
ceedings of various kinds. He asserted, 
that during the last 30 years the rate of 
fees payable to barristers had largely 
increased, and, at the same time, the 
certainty of a suitor obtaining the actual 
services of the counsel he retained in 
any Court—except in the Court of Chan- 
cery—had greatly diminished. He had 
been furnished with several notable in- 
stances of counsel receiving and retain- 
ing fees for which no service had been 
rendered; but he should abstain from 
using them, and readily acknowledged 
that he was aware of honourable excep- 
tions to the practice he complained of. 
He had read the arguments urged in 
defence of the present system in leading 
cases ; but they had failed to convince 
him that in the present day the relations 
between counsel and client should be 
placed on any other footing than ordi- 
nary contracts. 


Clause (Barristers to be entitled to 
sue for fees, )—(Mr. Norwood, )—brought 
up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Mr. Serseant SHERLOCK said, he 
was surprised that no Member of the 
English Bar had risen to reply to the 
proposal. It was impossible to under- 
stand what object the hon. Member could 
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have in view from merely looking at the 
proposed new clause. He (Mr. Serjeant 
Sherlock) objected to it, because, while 
professing to give barristers the power 
of recovering their fees, it would impose 
on them obligations and responsibilities 
from which they had hitherto been 
exempt, and which the hon. Member 
professed to be desirous not to impose 
upon them. For instance, if a member 
of the Bar was entitled to recover fees, 
he would be liable to an action at law 
for want of skill in giving an opinion by 
which the client might have incurred 
loss. [‘‘No, no!” } He maintained 
that it would be so, and remarked that 
solicitors were frequently visited harshly 
for the results of steps which they had 
bond fide taken in the interests of their 
clients. Members of the Bar felt as 
deeply as any one else the inconvenience 
and loss sometimes caused by their un- 
avoidable absence from a case. But 
what could they do, if two cases in 
which they were engaged came on at 
the same time in different Courts? They 
would cheerfully adopt any system by 
which loss of this kind could be pre- 
vented ; but he must protest against the 
suggestion of the Amendment, which 
might lead to consequences that would 
be most unjust to the Bar; and if the 
matter was to be considered by the House 
at all, it ought to be upon apt and pro- 
per words fairly raising the question. 
Mr. CHARLES LEWIS regretted 
that this important subject should have 
been brought forward in the wanin 
days of the Session; but he dss 
with the hon. Member for Hull (Mr. 
Norwood) in thinking it was right that 
the great practical evil of enormous fees 
being paid to barristers for which no 
work was done in return should be dealt 
with by legislation. Ifthe members of the 
Bar felt that they had ground of complaint 
on account of this subject being brought 
forward it was their own fault for not 
making proper regulations for their own 
guidance. He was not sure that this 
was the most convenient form of raising 
the question; but unless a matter so 
germane to their system of jurispru- 
dence were mentioned while this Bill 
was under consideration, surprise that it 
had not been brought forward now 
would be expressed when the subject 
was mooted on a future occasion. This 
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noxious form, expressly and designedly, 
and simply provided that the relations 
between barristers and clients should 
be dealt with as an ordinary mat- 
ter of contract. It had been sug- 
gested that the hon. Member for Hull 
was wrong in stating that physicians 
could recover fees ; but the Medical Act 
of 1858 enabled them for the first time 
to do so, subject to the bye-laws of the 
Colleges of Physicians. The Colleges 
of Dublin and Edinburgh had passed no 
bye-laws on the point, so that every mem- 
ber of those Colleges was entitled tc 
recover his fees. With regard to the 
College of Physicians in London, the 
state of the case was slightly different, 
for their bye-law prohibited Fellows from 
recovering their fees, but allowed the 
ordinary members to do so. He could 
not understand why, when engineers, 
surveyors, and surgeons, were liable to 
the extent of their whole fortunes for un- 
skilfulness, barristers should be exempt 
from the rule of law that a man under- 
taking a duty for fee or reward should 
not only be liable to perform it to the 
best of his ability, but should also be 
responsible for gross negligence. This 
peculiar state of things arose from the 
old notion of patron and client ; but the 
system of honorarium had been long 
since exploded. It ought also to be re- 
collected that the remuneration of the 
profession had doubled within the last 
30 years. He had in his hand a cor- 
respondence between the clerk to a dis- 
tinguished Queen’s Counsel and the 
solicitors who had engaged his services 
in an important appeal case which was 
fixed to come on in Court upon the fol- 
lowing morning, and he would read an 
extract or two without mentioning 
names. It was as follows :— 


“ May 11, 1874. 

“Mr. A. B.’s Clerk to Solicitors. Dear 
Sirs,—I find the leading counsel on the other 
side has 100 guineas marked on his brief. I 
take the liberty of suggesting that Mr. A. B.’s 
be marked the same. Would you kindly do so 
before he appears in the case to-morrow. Iam, 
gentlemen, yours most obediently, —_—.” 
What was the meaning of that letter? 
The brief had been in the hands of the 
learned counsel and his clerk for some 
days; the case was fixed for the follow- 
ing morning; and the night before the 
solicitors got a letter to the effect that 
they must place him on ‘a level as re- 
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garded honorarium with his skilful oppo- 
nent. ‘If they did not, to-morrow’s 
sun might shine;”’ but he (Mr. Lewis) 
thought it was meant in that case there 
would be some difficulty in finding the 
counsel. The House would not be sur- 
prised to hear that {the solicitors re- 
plied with indignation to the following 
effect :— 


“London, W.C., May 12, 1874. 

“ Solicitors to Mr. A. B.’s Clerk. Sir,—This 
appeal stands second in the list for to-day. We 
have this morning received your note of last 
night informing us that you have ascertained 
that the leading counsel for the appellant has 
100 guineas marked on his brief, and virtually 
demanding that we should increase Mr, A. B.’s 
fee from 50 guineas up to that amount, and in- 
directly conveying to us the intimation that this 
must be done before he appears in the case this 
morning. We can scarcely believe that Mr. 
A. B. can give his sanction to his clerk going to 
the clerks of the opposing counsel in any cases 
in which he may be retained to ascertain the 
amount of fees marked on their briefs, and then, 
if these fees are in excess of what may be marked 
on Mr. A. B.’s brief, utterly regardless of any 
special circumstances, but as a mere matter of 
course, to demand (as we take your letter to be 
a demand) that Mr. A. B.’s fee should be in- 
creased to a similar amount. 

“Tf there be such combinationsamong counsel’s 
clerks with the approval of the members of the 
Bar, which we cannot for one moment believe, the 
result will be that solicitors will find it necessary 
for the protection of their clients to confer with 
each other before delivering briefs with the 
object of marking such fees as they in their 
discretion shall think right, and saving their 
clients from such an intimation as we have 
received from you within a few hours probably 
of the case being argued. 

“We are, Sir, very obediently yours, 
“B. and 


“ Mr.——, clerk to Mr. A. B.,Q.C., —- 

“ Lincoln’s Inn.” 

He was sorry to say such occurrences 
were not uncommon, and that the result 
in such cases was that a solicitor often 
found himself obliged to give extrava- 
gant fees to counsel, a considerable por- 
tion of which was disallowed on taxa- 
tion. The evil was, in fact, two-fold. 
As had been correctly stated by the hon. 
Member for Hull (Mr. Norwood), there 
was no reason to complain of the Chan- 
cery Bar; but in the Common Law 
Courts, unless a suitor provided himself 
with two leaders as well as a junior, he 
could not be certain that he would have 
one leading counsel in his case. Counsel 
made professional engagements which it 
was impossible for them to perform, 
taking fees to attend in eight or ten 
different Courts sitting at the same time, 
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reminding one of the story told of the 
late Mr. C. Austen, of the Parliamentary 
Bar, who, in the height of the Session, 
being engaged in a number of railway 
cases to come on the same morning, was 
met coolly taking a walk in Hyde Park 
by one of his clients, who asked him 
why he was not at Westminster. ‘‘Oh,” 
said he, ‘‘I am doing equal justice to all 
my clients ; nobody can complain of my 
deserting one client for the advantage 
of another.” When a leading counsel 
did not take that course he ran from one 
Court to another, opening a case here, 
eross-examining a witness there, and 
going about in such a way as to utterly 

estroy the value of his services to any 
one of his clients. It would be said that 
this was the fault of the clients, who 
need not employ very eminent counsel if 
they pleased. But the practical answer 
to that argument was, that if a lead- 
ing barrister let it be supposed that he 
could be in any one of 10 Courts, a 
client would say—‘“ But if I do not secure 
his services I shall not be able to pre- 
vent his appearing against me.” So 
the counsel were paid a sort of hush 
money, to prevent their serving the other 
side. This evil could not exist if on the 
Common Law side Queen’s Counsel fol- 
lowed the rule of the Chancery Bar. 
There, a barrister, having obtained a 
silk gown, attached himself to a particu- 
lar Court, and, according to the etiquette 
of the profession, did not leave it with- 
out a special fee. At present, the client 
had no opportunity of protecting him- 
self; but the clause proposed by the 
hon. Member for Hull would place mat- 
ters on a right footing, for if counsel 
could be compelled to return the money 
when they rendered no service, that 
would be one of the most splendid re- 
forms which could be effected. The con- 
nection of the barrister and his client 
should be a contract for service. A bar- 
rister should also be liable for gross 
negligence. Would the House believe 
that at present he might break the posi- 
tive instructions of his client, and would 
not even then be liable? He referred 
to ‘“‘Swynfen v. Swynfen,” in which 
Lord Chelmsford had been counsel, and 
who compromised the case contrary to 
the instructions of his client, and when 
the question was brought before Chief 
Baron Pollock, it was laid down that a 
member of the Bar conducting a case 
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possessed absolute immunity in such a 
case. He trusted the time would soon 
arrive when an attempt to place on a 
better footing the relations as between 
barrister and solicitor would be made, 
and he should certainly vote in favour 
of the clause, believing that it was full 
time that evils should be removed which 
reflected no honour on the Bar itself. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that on a proper occasion he should be 
perfectly prepared to discuss the rela- 
tions between barristers and solicitors. 
He did not think, however, that the pre- 
sent was such an occasion, and if he 
wanted any argument to support that 
assertion he could find it in the speech 
of the hon. Member for Londonderry 
himself. How was it possible to deal at 
that moment with the charges which he 
had made? How could the House enter 
into a consideration of the correspon- 
dence which the hon. Member had read 
between the clerk of a barrister and 
certain firms of solicitors without being 
more accurately acquainted with the 
facts of the case? How, also, could the 
House deal with anecdotes such as that 
which had been told about that eminent 
man Mr. Austen, and which had been 
told, almost in the same words, about 
other barristers in large practice ; it was 
clear that such anecdutes were merely 
related for the purpose of raising a 
laugh. Again, what evidence had the 
House before it as to the circumstances 
of the case in connection with which the 
name of Lord Chelmsford had been 
brought forward. The clause of the hon. 
Member for Hull, he could not help 
thinking, was hardly germane to the 
subject before the House, and he ap- 
pealed to the House whether it was con- 
sistent with convenience that at the end 
of the Session so large a question as one 
involving the practice and custom which 
had so long existed between solicitors 
and the Bar should be changed by the 
introduction of a clause into a Bill which 
had nearly reached its final stage? He, 
for one, did not propose to enter into the 
discussion of the question that evening, 
and he thought the House would be of 
opinion that he was justified in adopt- 
ing that course. The hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down had paid a 
compliment to the Chancery Bar; but 
he (the Attorney General) declined to 
accept that compliment at the expense 
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of his brethren of the Common Law 
Bar, who, he believed were, in all re- 
spects, as upright and honourable as the 
members of the Equity branch of the 
profession. He would, under the circum- 
stances, appeal to the House whether it 
was desirable to proceed further with the 
discussion. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS thought 
nobody could have listened tothe speeches 
of the hon. Members for Hull and Lon- 
donderry without feeling that they had 
raised a question of cane interest to the 
whole community. He hoped, however, 
the clause would not be pressed to a 
division or further discussion upon it 
invited at so late a period of the Session. 
Speaking frankly on the subject, he felt 
bound to admit that there was a great 
deal of truth in the complaints which 
had been made by those hon. Members; 
and many members of the profession, in 
common with himself, deeply seglonnn 
the evils to which they referred and were 
most anxious to devise some remedies to 
clear themselves from such imputations. 
They wished to spare no labour to bring 
about a result so beneficial to the public ; 
but the House, he thought, must see 
that the subject was far too large a one 
to be entered upon on the present oc- 
casion. It was scarcely the moment for 
introducing a change which would re- 
volutionize the practice of centuries, and 
he hoped, therefore, the hon. Member 
for Hull would not press his Motion. 

Mr. GREGORY, as a solicitor of 
many years’ experience, could not help 
saying that there was cause for such 
a Motion as that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hull. Whether the clause which 
he proposed was the proper remedy for 
the evils which existed was another 
question. From experience gained in 
connection with the firm of which he 
was a member, he could say that the 
solicitor was sometimes placed in a most 
painful position as matters stood, it 
being his duty to have regard to the 
interests of his client on the one hand, 
while upon the other hand he had to 
pay fees which he might deem excessive 
to secure the services of counsel. He 
was aware that the evils complained of 
had grown up as part of a system, and 
in his younger days they had been by 
no means so prevalent. Something like 
a demoralizing influence had, he was 
afraid, been introduced among the Bar 
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of England at the time when railway 
speculation became so rife, when bar- 
risters came to be feed for the purpose 
of rendering their services unavailable 
to others, thus leading to the practice 
of the clerks of counsel in many in- 
stances demanding fees which their 
employers would hardly sanction. There 
was no doubt, he might add, that at the 
Common Law Bar there was no arrange- 
ment now existing by which the services 
of barristers could be secured in the 
cases for which they had been retained. 
The members of the Bar were, no doubt, 
as honourable as they had ever been; 
but, then, there could be no doubt that 
briefs were sometimes taken somewhat 
recklessly, and when there was little 
probability that they could be satisfac- 
torily attended to. He should like, there- 
fore, to see some such arrangement made 
in the Common Law Oourts as that 
which prevailed in Chancery. Hoping 
that the members of the Bar might be 
able to devise some scheme of the kind 
among themselves, he would appeal to 
the hon. Member for Hull not to press 
his Motion to a division. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
should support the Motion, for in his 
opinion remuneration at the Bar, as in 
every other walk of life, should be based 
upon contract. In the medical profes- 
sion, of which he had the honour to be 
a member, the question had more than 
once arisen, and it had been over and 
over again decided that a person prac- 
tising as a surgeon and apothecary could 
recover from his clients the fees to which 
he was entitled for his services. There 
was the difference in the case of the 
physician that he received his fees when 
he attended his patients; but in the 
ease of barristers the fees were re- 
ceived by their clerks, who, of course, 
took in as many briefs as were offered to 
them. He felt bound to add that the 
great augmentation of fees in the case of 
members of the Bar in this country had 
not extended itself to Ireland. He felt 
almost ashamed when he considered the 
amount of work done by barristers in 
Ireland and the smallness of the fees. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, he was per- 
fectly willing to withdraw the Amend- 
ment, but would point out that it had 
been on the Paper for several weeks, 
and he begged to vindicate the pro- 
priety of the course which he had taken. 
Admitting that the present was not a de- 
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sirable time for the discussion, he begged 
to give Notice that if the subject was not 
taken up by some hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, he would next Session move for 
leave to introduce a Bill, when the whole 
question could be fairly and properly 
discussed. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY rose to 
say a word for the Common Law Bar, 
with which for many years he had been 
connected, and of whose history he knew 
more than probably most hon. Gentle- 
men. There had been a considerable 
change in the practice of the profession 
of late, and there were now complaints 
which, in his early days, were never 
heard of. There was then nothing like 
bargaining for fees. He always under- 
stood when he began to practise that a 
barrister was bound to take any fee 
marked upon his brief. "What had very 
much increased the evil complained of 
was that men practising in the Courts of 
Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, or Ex- 
chequer, even when confining themselves 
to one of those Courts, were no longer 
able to be sure of being present when 
cases they were engaged in were called 
on. For some years past there had 
been} two Courts in the Queen’s Bench, 
in the Common Pleas, and in the Ex- 
chequer, and though a counsel might 
have prepared himself for a particular 
case in the Queen’s Bench, he might 
suddenly find that it had been trans- 
ferred to the second Court. That had 
led to a great increase of the evil, which 
was not the fault of the Bar. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


On Motion of Mr. Arrorney GENERAL, 
Amendment made in Clause 2, page 1, 
line 25, after “appeal,” by adding— 
‘Cor in any case in which leave to appeal 
shall be given by the Court of Appeal.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Constitution of Court of 
Appeal). 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the next, four Amendments he had 
to propose would be all in this clause, 
and had reference to the constitution of 
the new Court of Appeal. His first 
Amendment was in page 2, line 28, 
to substitute the number ‘“‘three’’ for 
the number of “five” ex officio Judges 
originally proposed. It had been in- 
tended that in addition to the two Judges 
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should be three additional Judges. He 
now proposed to make it one additional 
Judge; but further on in the clause, in 
line 38, after the word “appeal,” it 
would be proposed to insert a provision 
that the Lord Chancellor might by writ- 
ing, addressed to the president of any 
one or more of the divisions of the High 
Court of Justice, other than the Chan- 
cery Division, request the attendance at 
any time, except during the times of 
the Spring or Summer Circuits, of an 
additional Judge from such division or 
divisions—not being ex officio Judge or 
Judges of the Court of Appeal—at the 
sittings of the Court of Appeal, and that 
a Judge, to be selected by the division 
from which his attendance might be 
requested should attend accordingly ; 
and that every additional Judge while 
attending such sittings, should have the 
jurisdiction and powers of a Judge of the 
Court of Appeal. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman concluded by moving the 
first-mentioned Amendment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the word ‘five’ stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Sm HENRY JAMES hoped the 
House would allow him to draw atten- 
tion to this most important clause, as 
it practically constituted the whole of 
the Amendment Bill brought forward 
on the present occasion; the re- 
mainder, whatever it might consist of, 
being only the consequence of what 
had been done in 1873. They had 
very recently been informed that Her 
Majesty’s Government had passed a 
measure for the reform and re-construc- 
tion of the Courts of Judicature. He 
wished to remind the House on what 
that claim was founded. The great 
measure of 1873 was left in one respect 
incomplete, and that was with reference 
to the Final Court of Appeal for Ire- 
land and Scotland. Before the Session 
of 1874 had arrived, the obligation of 
completing that legislation fell on those 
who, at present, formed Her Majesty’s 
Government, and they attempted to 
complete that measure, and made a pro- 
posal for a Court of Appeal which was 
to be final. Butno satisfactory arrange- 
ment was completed in that year, and 
the obligation remained in the present 
Session, when a new plan had been 
submitted; but, in consequence of the 
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pressure from without upon the Go- 
vernment, a fresh proposal had to be 
submitted, so that the Government 
had not adhered to the measure pro- 
posed by themselves; for, by one of 
the Amendments proposed in this clause, 
in this matter of the constitution of 
the Court of Appeal, it was now pro- 
oo that the number of ex officio 

udges should be three instead of five, 
as was formerly proposed, and thus the 
question had assumed a new phase. 
There was really nothing in the Bill 
except that which was in + arg to, 
and an obstruction of, the Act of 1873. 
This Bill that the Government claimed 
credit for as having been introduced to 
reform and re-construct the Judicature 
of this country, reformed nothing and 
re-constructed nothing, and it was only 
because the Government had fallen 
away from the legislation of 1873 that 
the present legislation was rendered 
necessary. When this claim for having 
effected the reform and re-construction 
of the Judicature of the country was 
put forward by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, a scene was brought to 
his (Sir Henry James’s) mind in which 
an eminent architect was described by 
Charles Dickens. That architect was 
engaged upon the rebuilding and re- 
construction of a grammar school. A 
great meeting was held, the mayor stood 
upon his right, the hon. Member for the 
gentlemanly interest was upon his left, 
and he made a speech. He produced his 
plans—plans for the reform and re-con- 
struction of the grammar school; but 
whilst he was claiming credit for these 
plans, the real author of them looked over 
his shoulder and said—‘‘ Confound the 
fellow! Why, these are my plans, but 
he has put in four new windows and 
spoiled the whole thing.”” He would 
suggest tothe Prime Minister that when 
next he claimed credit for the reform 
and re-construction of our Judicature 
system he should first see whether there 
was any ground for so doing; that he 
should consult his Law Officer, who 
knew the details of the Bill, before he 
took credit for that in which he had no 
share. He (Sir Henry James) could see 
in the Bill the four windows; but he 
could discover no clause or line in it 
which tended to the reform or re-con- 
struction of our system of Judicature. 
On the contrary, what had been done 
altered and maimed, in a serious degree, 
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the legislation effected in 1873. The 
were to have a Court of Appeal whi 
was to be singularly weak—a weakness 
which was attempted to be justified—be- 
cause the Bill was to be merely tempo- 
rary, and temporary by the action of the 
Government. There was to be a Court 
of Appeal composed of three persons, 
and the Lord Chancellor was to have 
permission to borrow two members of 
one of the Courts below, whenever such 
Judges should be wanted. That was 
a system which would be as full of evil 
as anyone could conceive. It reminded 
one of ill-regulated domestic estab- 
lishments which instead of having their 
own staff of servants within their 
walls, depended upon some _ green- 
grocer or charwoman hired for the 
day. The system would work in this 
way. The Lord Chancellor sent to 
borrow a Judge, and if there should 
happen to be in the Court a particularly 
weak Judge, whom the Chief Justice 
did not approve of, he would send him. 
When he came back, he would say to 
the other Judges that he had overruled 
their decision, and that certainly would 
not tend to make the position of that 
Judge or of the other Judges more 
pleasant. But at that period of the 
Session it would be impossible to raise 
an effective opposition to clauses that 
were fundamentally wrong. Some 
Amendments were indeed upon the 
Paper, but this Court of Appeal would 
be so weakly constituted, and would, 
indeed be so much weaker than the 
Courts from which the appeals sprung, 
that the only consolation they had was 
that it would be a temporary Court, and 
that it would come to an end ina few 
months, The Bill was so framed that 
instead of claiming credit for the mea- 
sure as one of reform and re-construc- 
tion, the Government should have ex- 
pressed their regret that pressure, which 
they were not strong enough to with- 
stand, had caused them to give up the 
Bill which they introduced to the House 
in 1873, and to produce this weak and 
ineffective measure, which they could 
only pray would be temporary and not 
lasting. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS said, he 
regretted the course adopted by the Go- 
vernment with regard to the proposed 
Court of Appeal, and that they had 
proved so unequal to the occasion. The 
success of the measure of 1873 depended 
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almost entirely on the construction of 
the Court of Appeal; but, as now pro- 
posed, the Court would not command 
the confidence either of the profession or 
the public, and the Government were 
on ig failure in making such a pro- 
osal. 
r Sr GEORGE BOWYER said, he did 
not think the House would concur in 
the strictures passed upon the Govern- 
ment by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Taunton (Sir Henry 
James). The Bill was a necessary sup- 
plement to the Act of 1873, which would 
not work, and had been deservedly con- 
demned in many respects by the whole 
profession. If it had not been so sup- 
plemented, it must have been either 
suspended or abandoned altogether. Its 
chief feature—the abolition of the juris- 
diction of the House of Lords—now 
had not a defender. It overturned 
the tribunals of the country, without 
establishing in their place anything 
nearly so good, and, in short, it was 
a regular nightmare to the profes- 
sion; and, except for Party purposes, 
no one in this House would venture 
to say that it would not have been 
an almost unmixed evil. As to the pro- 
oo to substitute three for five Judges, 
e was sorry he could not concur in it. 
He maintained that to take two Judges 
from the Divisions of the Court in order 
to supplement the Court of Appeal 
would be a great injury to the admini- 
stration of justice, for, in his opinion, 
nothing was so objectionable as a system 
of removing Judges from one Court to 
another. Therefore, he much regretted 
that his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General, yielding to the econo- 
mical arguments of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich, had 
consented to diminish the number of the 
Members of the Supreme Court of Ap- 
peal, although he hoped that even now 
it was not too late for his hon. and 
learned Friend to re-consider his former 
proposal. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, we were about 
to change the whole course of the admi- 
nistration of the law without a pretext 
to justify that course. Neither the opi- 
nion of the public nor of the profession 
called for that great change. He could 
say, on good authority, that the late 
Lord Westbury, contemplating in his 
last hours the effect of the Act of 1873, 
declared that a more fatal and more in- 
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jurious change in the law of the country 
had never been made. Among the 
members of the legal profession the pre- 
vailing idea was, that the change now 
proposed would be attended with the 
most serious and fatal consequences, and 
that nothing satisfactory could be looked 
forward to except a complete reversal of 
the policy we had been hurried into. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he op- 
posed the Bill, whilst recognizing the 
fact that all opposition must for the pre- 
sent be practically futile. He could not 
at all accept the statement that this 
measure was necessary. The Act of 
1873 would have worked efficiently, if 
it had only been allowed to come into 
operation. It only required rules to put 
it into working order, and those rules 
would have been published if the late 
Government had remained in power. 
The present, Government brought in a 
Bill which would have carried out the 
Act of 1873, but they suddenly withdrew 
it, and substituted the present one. He 
regretted that the Government had 
yielded to the wish of the late Prime 
Minister, and reduced the number of 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Appeal. 
If the Court of Appeal were not stronger 
than the tribunals whose decisions it 
reviewed, what would be the use of 
having an Appeal Court at all? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
had yielded on this subject to an autho- 
rity to which he owed no allegiance— 
namely, that of the late Prime Minister, 
who some time ago came down to the 
House and denounced the increase of 
expenditure in the administration of the 
law, and charged the lawyers in the 
House with having urged that increase. 
This Court of Appeal would be about 
the weakest—he was going to say the 
most worthless—institution that could 
be set up. After that came the delay, 
expense, and cumbrous machinery of the 
House of Lords. He could not refrain 
from entering his protest against such a 
course of procedure, believing that no- 
thing was more important to the oountry 
than the due administration of justice 
_ the public confidence in its tribu- 
nals. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL then 
moved the insertion of the following 
clause:—In page 2, line 38, after the 
word “‘appeal,’’ to insert the words— 


Ur, Whalley 
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“The Lord Chancellor may by writing ad- 
dressed to the president of any one or more of 
the following divisions of the High Court of 
Justice, that is to say, the Queen’s Bench divi- 
sion, the Common Pleas division, the Exchequer 
division, and the Probate, Divorce, and Admi- 
ralty division, request the attendance at any 
time, except during the times of the spring or 
summer circuits, of an additional judge from 
such division or divisions (not being ex-officio 
judge or judges of the Court of Appeal) at the 
sittings of the Court of Appeal, and a judge, to 
be selected by the division from which his at- 
tendance is requested, shall attend accordingly ; 

Every additional judge, during the time that 
he attends the sittings of Her Majesty’s Court 
of Appeal, shall have all the jurisdiction and 
powers of a judge of the said Court of Appeal, 
but he si not otherwise be deemed to be a 
judge of the said court, or to have ceased to be 
a judge of the division of the High Court of 
Justice to which he belongs.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
must again protest against the principle 
of moving a Judge from one Court to 
another. So far from thinking that the 
number of Judges in the Supreme Court 
would be too great, he hoped that in the 
course of next Session the Government 
would bring forward a proposal to in- 
crease that number. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL moved 
to amend the Amendment by inserting 
words which would enable the Govern- 
ment, at their option, to borrow Judges 
for the Court of Appeal from the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council as 
well as from the Common Law Bench. 
The Members of the Judicial Committee 
were very lightly worked, and would be 
still less worked in future, whilst the 
Judges of the Common Law Courts were 
overworked, and had heavy arrears. He 
though: it only fair that the Members of 
the Judicial Committee should be liable 
to selection according to the original 

roposal of the Government. He be- 

ieved some of them, at any rate, were 
men with an immense appetite for work, 
and he was sure that all would put forth 
the interests of the public service. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to insert, after the 
word “accordingly,” in line 10, the 
words— 

“The Lord Chancellor may also similarly re- 
quest the attendance of an additional judge or 
judges from among the salaried judges of the 
Judicial Committee of Her Majesty’s Privy 
Council, appointed under ‘The Judicial Com- 
mittee Act 1871,’ and such judge or judges shall 
attend accordingly.” —(Sir George Campbell.) 
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Mr. CHARLES LEWIS opposed the 


Amendment. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that, having regard to the discussions 
which had already taken place upon the 
subject, it was not considered desirable 
that the salaried Members of the Privy 
Council should be called upon. 

Sr EARDLEY WILMOT, in op- 
posing the Amendment, said, he con- 
sidered that one of the great requisites 
of the Judicature Bill was that the 
country should have a strong and well- 
appointed Court of Appeal, and that he 
was in favour of permanent Judges for 
that Court, and not for borrowing them 
from other Courts, in which case their 
attendance and services would be fluc- 
tuating and uncertain. 

Mr. CHARLEY said, on that—the 
Conservative—side of the House there 
was an almost unanimous opinion in 
favour of maintaining the jurisdiction 
of the House of Lords. 

Mr. Szrseant SIMON regarded the 
proposed constitution of the proposed 
new Court of Appeal as a breach of 
faith. He ridiculed the notion of bring- 
ing Judges from the Final Court of 
Appeal to an inferior Court. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that whilst he 
was not satisfied that the effect of 
the proposal of the Government would 
be to constitute a sufficiently strong 
Court of Appeal, he trusted that the 
House would not accept the Amend- 
ment, as the principle which had been 
admitted throughout the discussions on 
the Bill was that the Privy Council should 
not be disturbed. 

Sm HENRY JAMES said, he was 
anxious not to weaken this very weak 
Court, but he could not help noticing 
that the Common Law Judges would 
have to depend for assistance upon two 
borrowed Judges when they might be 
wanted; and a result of the present 
legislation would be that they would 
have to get two Judges from the Equity 
Courts and one from the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council to take part 
in Common Law matters, about which 
they really knew nothing. He must 
oppose the Amendment. 


Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 17; Noes 
71: Majority 54. 
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Sm HENRY JAMES proposed to 
add to the Attorney General’s Amend- 
ment this provision— 

“That no Judge of the said Court of Appeal 
shall sit as a Judge on the hearing of an appeal 
from any judgment or order made by himself, 


or made by any Divisional Court of the High 
Court of which he was himself a member.” 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to add, at the end 
thereof, the words— 

“Provided, That no judge of the said Court 
of Appeal shall sit as a judge on the hearing of 
an appeal from any judgment or order made by 
himself or made by any Divisional Court of the 
High Court of which he was himself a mem- 
ber.” —(Sir Henry James.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


THe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he had been under an impression that 
the object of the Amendment was other- 
wise attained, but, as it might be open 
to question, he would accept the Amend- 
ment. It heiped to make the clause 
more clear. 

Sir EARDLEY WILMOT suggested 
to amend the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member for Taunton (Sir 
Henry James) by substituting for the 
word ‘‘himself,”’ the words ‘‘ was and is.” 


Amendment to Amendment to said 
proposed Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment amended, by adding at 
the end thereof the words— 


“Provided, That no judge of the said Court 
of Appeal shall sit as a judge on the hearing of 
an appeal from any judgment or order made by 
himself or made by any Divisional Court of the 
High Court of which he was and is a member.” 


Question, ‘‘ That the words— 


‘The Lord Chancellor may by writing ad- 
dressed to the president of any one or more of 
the following divisions of the High Court of 
Justice, that is to say, the Queen’s Bench divi- 
sion, the Common Pleas division, the Exchequer 
division, and the Probate, Divorce, and Admi- 
ralty division, request the attendance at any 
time, except during the times of the spring or 
summer circuits, of an additional judge from 
such division or divisions (not being ex-officio 
judge or judges of the Court of Appeal) at the 
sittings of the Court of Appeal, and a judge, to 
be selected by the division from which his at- 
tendance is requested, shall attend accordingly. 

Every additional judge, during the time that 
he attends the sittings of Her Majesty’s Court 
of Appeal, shall have all the jurisdiction and 
powers of a judge of the said Court of Appeal, 
but he shall not otherwise be deemed to be a 
judge of the said court, or to have ceased to be 
a judge of the division of the High Court of 
Justice to which he belongs. 
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“ Provided, That no judge of the said Court of 
Appeal shall sit as a judge on the hearing of an 
appeal from any judgment or order made by 
himself or made by any Divisional Court of the 
High Court of which he was and is a member,’— 
be inserted after the word ‘ appeal,’ in 
page 2, line 38,” put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Artrorney 
Genera, Amendment made, in page 3, 
line 1, by leaving out from ‘‘ Provided’’ 
to ‘‘committee,” in line 11, both inclu- 
sive. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Tenure of office of Judges, 
and oaths of office. Judges not to sit 
in the House of Commons). 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL moved, 
as an Amendment, in page 3, line 19, 
after ‘“‘every’’ to insert ‘‘ person ap- 
pointed after the passing of this Act to 
be.” The object was to prevent the 
necessity for the existing Judges again 
taking the oath of allegiance. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 8 (Admiralty Judges and re- 


gistrar). 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
the following series of Amendments :— 
Page 5, line 11, after ‘‘ the,” insert 
‘‘ present holder of the office of.” 


Line 14, after ‘‘ court,” insert— 


“and the office so far as respects the duties 
in relation to such appeals as aforesaid shall be 
deemed to be a separate office within the mean- 
ing of section seventy-seven of the principal 
Act, and may be dealt with accordingly.” 


Line 20, leave out ‘said registrar,” 
and insert— 


“ The person who is at the time of the passing 
of this Act registrar of Her Majesty in Kcclesi- 
astical and Admiralty causes.” 


Line 23, after ‘‘ heretofore,” insert— 


“But it shall be lawful for Her Majesty by 
Order in Council made upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor, with the concur- 
rence of the ‘Treasury, to make, notwithstanding 
anything contained in any Act of Parliament, 
such arrangements with respect to the duties of 
the said last-mentioned office, either by abolition 
thereof, or otherwise, as to Her Majesty may 
seem expedient: Provided, That such Order shall 
not take effect during the continuance in such 
office of the said person so being registrar at the 
time of the passing of this Act without his 
assent.” 


The Amendments related to the Regis- 
trar of Admiralty and Ecclesiastical 
causes. Mr. Rothery was at present 
joint Registrar in Admiralty and Eccle- 
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siastical causes. The Admiralty busi- 
ness was under the Bill to be transferred, 
while the Ecclesiastical business would 
remain with the Privy Council. The 
object of the Amendments was mainly 
to allow Mr. Rothery to discharge his 
duties separately and not jointly. 
Amendments agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Provision as to making of 
rules of court before or after the com- 
mencement of the Act,—in substitution 
for 36 & 37 Vict. c. 66, ss. 68, 69, 74, 
and Schedule). 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL moved, 
as an Amendment, in page 8, line 39, 
after ‘‘ England,”’ to insert— 

“The Master of the Rolls, the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, the Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, and the Lords Justices 
of Appeal in Chancery, or any five of them.” 
The object was to give greater security 
for the proper consideration of the Rules, 
so that they should have the consent of 
five out of seven of the ex officio Judges 
and the consent of a majority of the 
other Judges. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Provision as to Rules of 
Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Courts, 
being Rules of the High Court,—in sub- 
stitution for 36 & 37 Vict. c. 66. s. 70). 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL moved, 
as an Amendment, in page 10, line 5, 
after ‘‘ Act,’”? add,— 

“The present Judge of the Probate Court 
and of the Court for Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes shall retain, and the president for the 
time being of the Probate and Divorce Division 
of the High Court of Justice shail have, with 
regard to non-contentious or common form 
business in the Probate Court, the powers now 
conferred on the Judge of the Probate Court 
by the thirtieth section of the twentieth and 
twenty-first years of Victoria, chapter seventy- 
seven, and the said judge shall retain, and the 
said president shall have, the powers as to the 
making of rules and regulations conferred by 
the fifty-third section of the twentieth and 
twenty-first years of Victoria, chapter eighty- 
five.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Schedule 1. 

Mr. GORST moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 65, line 2, Order 35, after 
‘‘ exercising,” insert-— 

“ And may also exercise the same authority 
and jurisdiction in respect of discovery, whether 
of documents or otherwise, and inspection and 
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interpleader as may be exercised by a Judge at 
cham subject nevertheless to appeal to a 
Judge or the Court.” 
Thereason why district Registrars should 
have more powers than Masters in Lon- 
don was, that in London it was as easy 
to go before the Judge as before the 
Master ; but in the country it was a very 
costly matter to conduct matters in Lon- 
don which might be left to the Regis- 
trar. The cost of coming to London from 
Liverpool, for instance, would be four 
times as great as it would be if the 
matter might be dealt with by the dis- 
trict Registrar. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he would accept the Amendment, with a 
slight modification. 


Amendment amended, and agreed to. 


Mr. GORST moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 65, line 2, Order 35, after 
Rule 5, insert— 

“5a. The several district registrars of any 
district in the county of Lancaster, may exer- 
cise, in addition to the authority and jurisdic- 
tion given to them by the last Rule, all such or 
the like authority and jurisdictions as, previ- 
ously to the coming in force of this Act, might 
have been exercised by the prothonotary or dis- 
trict prothonotaries of Her Majesty’s Court of 
Common Pleas at Lancaster, and in addition 
thereto the settlement of issues under this Act.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Atrorney 
GevERAL, Amendment made, in page 
65, Order 35, Rule 8, line 11, after 
the word “Judge,” by inserting the 
words— 

“Such 5 may be made notwithstanding 
that the order or decision was in respect of a 
proceeding or matter as to which the district 
registrar had jurisdiction only by consent.” 

Mr. GORST, as an Amendment, 
moved the omission of Rule 12. His 
object was to provide that where a de- 
fendant entered an appearance in the 
district Court, it should not be competent 
to remove the cause to London without 
the order of a Judge. As the rule stood, 
if the defendant resided in the district, 
or if he chose to enter an appearance in 
the district Court, he might of his own 
arbitrary act remove the cause to Lon- 
don. He thought that all these cases 


when once they were begun in the dis- 
trict Court should be prosecuted there 
to their final issue, unless they were 
removed to London by the order of a 
Judge. That system existed in the 
county of Lancaster, and gave great 
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satisfaction, and the inhabitants of the 
county desired to retain it, an object 
which would be gained by the passing 
of the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 65, to 
leave out Rule 12.—(Mr. Gorst.) 


Mr. RATHBONE supported the 
Amendment, on the ground that it se- 
cured to the county of Lancaster the 
fulfilment of the promise that its juris- 
diction should not be interfered with. 

Mr. CHARLEY also hoped that Her 
Majesty’s Government would assent to 
the Amendment. 

Mr. HERMON also spoke in support 
of the Amendment, and hoped the Go- 
vernment would not do anything to in- 
terfere with the privileges which the 
county of Lancaster now enjoyed. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL, in op- 
posing the Motion, said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) had not moved the Amendments 
which really pointed at the object which 
his supporters had in view — the reten- 
tion of a separate jurisdiction for Lanca- 
shire. The whole object of the Judica- 
ture Bill was to secure uniformity of 
procedure throughout the whole country ; 
and he could not therefore accept the 
amendment of his hon. and learned 
Friend. In Lancashire there had been 
a peculiar jurisdiction, but that jurisdic- 
tion had had reference only to a particular 
class of cases. The rule in question had 
been recommended by the Committee of 
Judges, and that was itself a strong 
reason for accepting it. 

Mr. JACKSON, in supporting the 
Amendment, said, that the argument for 
uniformity was untenable, as there was 
a Court of Chancery in Lancashire which 
it was not proposed to touch by this 
legislation, and which exercised unlimited 
jurisdiction to the great advantage of the 
suitors. 

Mr. GREGORY opposed the Amend- 
ment. Were he speaking in the inte- 
rest of the London solicitors, he should 
be disposed to support it from his expe- 
rience of the profitable business which 
had arisen in appeals from the local re- 
gisters; but it would be a monstrous 
hardship upon the public to subject them 
to these registers, which were to be 
established under the present Bill, and 
of which, as yet, they knew nothing, 
without a power of removing a case to 
the superior tribunals, 
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Mr. Szrszant SIMON also opposed 
the Amendment. The Bill was intended 
to establish one uniform of procedure 
over the whole country, and _ should 
be administered with a profound know- 
ledge of jurisprudence, and that was a 
qualification of the district}Registrars. In 
1870, at the instance of the attorneys of 
Liverpool and Manchester, a Bill was 
introduced into Parliament for the altera- 
tion of the ancient Palatine judicature, 
on the plea of saving the poor man, 
whereas their real object was to benefit 
themselves by securing all the costs in 
each case without having to share them 
with their London brethren. The local 
Courts were fed with speculative actions, 
and a respectable attorney, unless he 
appeared for the defendant, was scarcely 
ever seen in one of them. The state of 
things fostered by some of those local 
Courts had disgusted him early in his 
professional career, and confirmed him 
as a law reformer, The Government 
would do well to oppose the Amend- 
ment. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL did not 
think it was desirable that any excep- 
tional privileges should be given to the 
district Registrars in Lancashire,'and was 
quite sure his constituents were too 
reasonable to expect him to vote for a 
Motion which, in his opinion, ought not 
to be adopted. 

Mr. MUNDELLA approved of the 
Amendment. If a wealthy suitor were 
allowed to take his claim to London, that 
would amount to a denial of justice to 
the defendant, if a poor man. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS supported 
the Amendment, because he considered 
it a very reasonable proposal. 


Question, ‘‘That Rule 12 stand part 
of the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. GORST moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 66, line 21, Order 35, 
after Rule 14, insert— 

“ Any party to an action proceeding in London 
may apply to the court or a judge for an order 
to remove the action from London to any dis- 
trict registry, and such court or judge may 
make an order accordingly, if satisfied that there 
is sufficient reason for doing so, upon such terms, 
if any, as shall seem just.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Sm HENRY JAMES, in moving to 


amend Order 55 by the addition of the 
following :— 
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“ Provided, That where any action or issue is 
tried by a jury in the Queen’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, or Exchequer Division of the High 
Court, the costs shall follow the event, in the 
manner heretofore existing in the Superior 
Courts of Common Law, unless upon special 
application and for good cause shown the judge 
before whom such action or issue is tried or the 
Court shall otherwise order,” 
said, the Bill proposed to give the Judge 
entire discretion in the matter. The re- 
sult, therefore, might be that while the 
jury were of opinion that one party was 
entitled to recover, the Judge might 
give the costs to the other and un- 
successful party. That was an im- 
mense and far too great a power to 
give to the Judge. It was a prac- 
tical question, and from what he 
had seen and what he was afraid he 
should see, if the Bill passed without 
amendment, the power of the Judge 
would be raised over that of juries. 
Already the Judges had this over- 
riding power to a certain extent, for 
they could grant new trials in cases 
where they differed from the juries, 
and this was freely exercised. But if 
during the trial the Judge could show 
that he had the power over the costs, 
the good results of trial by jury would 
be gone. In the Common Law Courts, 
advocates were not in the habit of ac- 
ye ie what the Judge said so unre- 
servedly as they were in the Court of 
Equity. In the latter, if the Judge said 
anything, the advocates immediately 
agreed with him. The Attorney Ge- 
neral did so. His hon. and learned 
Friend would say, ‘‘ Just so;”’ but im- 
mediately afterwards he would endea- 
vour to persuade the Judge that he was 
wrong. In the same way the Bar, if it 
so happened that they did not agree 
with the Judge they went a very long 
way about to express their view, for 
they knew well that if they established 
a difference with the Judge their client’s 
case was gone. Then if the Judge 
did not agree with the jury, he would 
say, ‘‘ The costs must be paid to the un- 
successful party,” and in that case the 
independence of the jury was gone. But 
then there was another aspect of the 
matter. There were a great many cases 
which ought never to be brought, but 
which came within the strict rule of 
law. Now, to meet such cases he would 
propose a middle course. While he 
would say that, as a rule, the costs should 
follow the event, in special cases, if not 
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proceeding from ia it and after cause 
shown, the Judge should be allowed to 
give his reasons why that rule should be 
departed from. His hon. and learned 
Friend would say that the rule, as 
proposed by the Bill, existed in the 
Court of Chancery; but there the 
Judge had to determine the question of 
fact, and where a jury had to determine 
that question, it was not right to put 
the Judge in antagonism to the jury. 
He would conclude by moving the 
Amendment, which he thought would 
be a fair compromise between a capri- 
cious exercise by the Judge of his dis- 
cretion in every case and a uniform rule 
that costs should follow the event. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he could not follow the hon. and learned 
Member (Sir Henry James) in the argu- 
ment he had used in support of the 
Amendment. He (Sir Aad James) 
said that if the juries decided one way 
the Judge might decide as to costs in 
the opposite direction ; but he (the At- 
torney General) should be sorry to be- 
lieve that the Judges, in awarding costs, 
would be influenced by such motives as 
the hon. and learned Member attributed 
to them. ;The House should bear in 
mind that the same Rule as was now 
proposed was contained in the Schedule 
of the Act of 1873, and it was nota 
Judge-made Rule, but one adopted by 
the House itself. It was then thought 
well that there should be uniformity of 
procedure with regard to costs in all the 
Divisions of the Court, instead of allow- 
ing them to be awarded at the discretion 
of the Judge in one Division, and to 
follow the event in another. Were the 
House prepared to repeal so much of 
the Act of 1873 as dealt with costs? It 
was, however, a question for the House 
to decide. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, that the 
Bill proposed to repeal, as far as the 
Appellate Jurisdiction was concerned, 
the Act of 1873, and if the Bill could 
repeal that essential part, surely they 
might consider whether it was not worth 
while to amend that portion of the Act 
of 1873 which applied to Common Law 
trials. There was no analogy between 
a trial before a single Judge who found 
as to the facts, and, therefore, might 
well exercise jurisdiction over costs, and 
a Court in which the jurisdiction was 
divided into the decision of law by the 
Judge and of facts by a jury. He 
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would not put it into the power of 
any Judge, however able and high- 
minded, to turn round upon the jury and 
mulct in costs the person to whom they 
had given a verdict. The present rule 
that costs should follow the event was a 
sound one, and, instead of applying the 
rule in Equity to the Common Law, he 
would rescind the rule in Equity and 
make the Common Law rule the general 
one. The question affected every suitor 
in the country. Why should a man be 
put to expense in litigation for assert- 
ing or defending his rights? The Amend- 
ment was not an extreme one, and he 
hoped it would be adopted. 

Str EARDLEY WILMOT, in sup- 
porting the Amendment, said, that from 
a long experience in the trial of civil 
cases, he was strongly opposed to any 
deviation from the present law, under 
which costs, as a general rule, followed 
the verdict of the jury. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, much 
had been said of the Act of 1873, but, as 
a practical man, he believed it to be a 
great sham. The lesson taught by that 
Act was that there were two noble and 
learned Lords in ‘another place,” sit- 
ting one on the Ministerial, and the 
other on the Opposition side, who were 
too much inclined totake upon themselves 
to settle the legislation as to the legal 
business of the country, and that they 
seemed to think they were the only 
parties to be consulted in this matter ; 
and that had been at the root of the 
difficulty. The proposal of the Govern- 
ment would produce great uncertainty 
in the law. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS cordially 
supported the Amendment. If not car- 
ried the Bill would, in its present form, 
entirely alter the relations that now 
existed between the Bench and the Bar 
in the Common Law Courts, and lead to 
a revolution in the administration of the 
law which was little dreamt of. 

Mr. Serseant SPINKS considered 
the Amendment of so moderate a cha- 
racter that the Government should accept 
it. He should vote for it. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he thought 
that no Judge should have the power to 
give costs against the party who had 
obtained a verdict. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. GREGORY then proposed an 
Amendment that the Court should have 
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a discretion to direct that the costs should 

be between party and party, or between 

ew and client, as he should think 
t. 


Amendment proposed, in page 89, at 
the end of Order 55, as amended, to 
add the words— 

“The court shall in any case have power to 
direct whether the costs shall be paid as between 


party and party, or as between solicitor and 
client.” —(Mr. Gregory.) 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ob- 
jected to the Amendment, which had, 
he said, been already discussed and de- 
cided upon. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS said, 
that what had been decided upon was a 
compulsory enactment, whilst the present 
proposition was, that there should be a 
discretionary power in the Judge as to 
costs. He could not understand why 
the Attorney General should not approve 
of this Amendment. He should vote in 
favour of it. 

Mr. LEEMAN hoped that the Go- 
vernment would not object to give this 
discretionary power. The present Rule 
as to the costs involved great hardships, 
and many persons had to forego their 
rights rather than pay the extra costs 
which would fall upon them when they 
had established their claim. 

Mr. JACKSON thought that the for- 
mer vote in no way concluded the pre- 
sent proposition. In numerous cases 
costs as between party and party were 
not sufficient, because when a plaintiff 
recovered a verdict the amount of it 
went not to him, but too often to his 
attorney for the extra costs. 


Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there added.” 


The House divided:—Ayes 45; Noes 
85: Majority 40. 


On the Motion of Mr. Arrornry 
GenerRAL, the following Amendments 
were made:—Page 97, line 11, Order 
61, leave out Rules 7 and 8; page 97, 
line 27, Order 61, leave out from ‘“ or,” 
to ‘‘ respectively,”’ in line 28, inclusive ; 
page 97, line 31, Order 61, leave out 
“or of the Court of Appeal, as the case 
may be.” 


Schedule, as amended, agreed to. 


Bill re-committed, in respect of a new 
Clause ; considered in Committee, and 
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reported ; as amended, considered ; read 
the third time, and passed, with Amend- 
ments. ‘ 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL. 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( Hr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Before, Sir, this Bill is read a second 
time, I desire, with the permission of the 
House, to make some ofauevadions upon 
the course and conduct of Public Busi- 
ness during the present Session. I can 
assure dis Manes that I do this with the 
greatest reluctance—partly, because I 
feel myself incompetent to enlist the 
attention of the House as it should be 
enlisted in reference to a question of this 
kind, after it has undergone labour so 
long and arduous, and, partly, because 
I feel still more incompetent to dispel 
those mists of illusion which somehow or 
other—perhaps before the conclusion of 
this debate we may discover how—have, 
in my opinion, gathered round the sub- 
ject. But statements so remarkable, 
and, in my opinion, so calculated to lead 
the public mind to false conclusions, 
have been made within the last few 
days, that I feel myself absolutely com- 
pelled to lay before this House a plain 
and bare, but I trust a true, statement 
of some passages that have occurred 
within this House during the present 
Session, in the hope that some one more 
competent than I am may hereafter be 
able to place the matter in its true light 
before the public mind. We are all 
aware that very recently the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury dined with the Lord Mayor, and 
that after the banquet he made, as he 
said, ‘‘some not party, but rather his- 
torical comments on what may have ”’— 
I do the right hon. Gentleman the jus- 
pvt to say that he is reported to have 
said— 

“What may have occurred in great places during 
the present year? Inthe first place, it should 
be recollected,” said the right hon. Gentleman, 
“ with regard to the t Session, that it has 
been a Session in which, asa Ministry, they were 
called upon to perform that ceremony which in 
homely lan e, but in ‘popular phrase, was 
generally described in that country as redeem- 
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ing their pledges! During the five years that 
they spent in Opposition they endeavoured to 
impress upon the country their sincere convic- 
tions that the time had arrived when political 
change was no owe required, when the distri- 
bution of political power was no longer the 
problem to solve in the country, but that its 
intelligence and energy should be directed to 
the improvement and elevation of the condition 
of the people.” 


Consolidated Fund 


I propose, as shortly as I can, to discuss 
the manner in which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and his Government have re- 
deemed these pledges and carried out 
the policy stated in the words which I 
have just quoted. And, in the first 
place, let me give to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and his Colleagues, as composing 
the Government, the credit which, in my 
opinion, is due to them by frankly ac- 
knowledging that, in regard to the 
questions of the Labour Laws, they 
have acted wisely and boldly. But I 
think the House will agree with me that 
the task was not one of such magnitude 
and difficulty as was represented by the 
right hon. Gentleman. The question 
was ripe for settlement, and I believe 
the Government found the materials for 
its solution ready to their hands. I 
think the rigit hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary will not deny that he 
derived, at least, considerable assistance 
in his task from the materials which had 
been accumulated at the Home Office by 
his Predecessors, and in the conduct of 
the measures through the House I think 
I may be permitted to say that the Go- 
vernment were well supported by the 
Opposition. I may also be permitted 
to add that the Bills as they stand 
at this moment are, to a very great 
extent, the work of the Opposition. To 
the Opposition it is due, as the right 
hon. Gentleman boasted the other day 
at the Mansion House, that punishment 
by imprisonment for breach of contract 
no longer exists, and to my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of London, it is due that the law as to 
intimidation and annoyance has been 
made general and is not confined to par- 
ticular classes. Well, the right hon. 
Gentleman stated that the difficulties 
surrounding this subject were so great 
that success was believed to be almost 
impossible; but with the advantages 
that I have enumerated, I cannot see 
what difficulties the Government have 
had to meet and combat, unless they 
were their own repugnance and aversion 
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and the repugnance and aversion of 
their supporters to undertake to deal 
with the question at all. But while I 
give the Government credit for the spirit 
in which they have brought forward this 
question, I cannot give them equal credit 
for the manner in which they have exe- 
cuted their task. They adopted, as I have 
said, the clause of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Lon- 
don, but in adopting it they, to a great 
extent, spoilt it. They spoilt it, a’ least 
in our opinion, so that we were obliged 
several times to divide, of course un- 
successfully, against Amendments, which 
they introduced. But the Bill contain- 
ing that clause has gone to ‘“ another 
place,” and the Lord Chancellor of the 
Government has given his decision, not 
in favour of the clause as moved by the 
Government, but for the Amendment 
proposed by the Opposition. The Amend- 
ment in favour of which we divided and 
which the Government rejected has been 
proposed by the Lord Chancellor to the 
House of Lords. At the same time, the 
Lord Chancellor, I believe, has intro- 
duced new matter into the clause, mat- 
ter which raises questions of no unim- 
portant character, questions which ought 
to be thoroughly discussed when they 
come before this House, but which at 
this period of the Session it is impossible 
can receive adequate consideration. I 
will pass on to the consideration of some 
other measures affecting the social con- 
dition of the people to which the right 
hon. Gentleman referred. I admit that 
the Government has called attention to 
many important questions affecting the 
social condition of the people; but I ask, 
have the pledges of the Government been 
fulfilled by merely calling attention to 
these questions? None of them have 
been broadly or completely dealt with. 
Why, the Social Science Congress—an 
institution for which I suspect the right 
hon. Gentleman has no great respect— 
could do as much in calling attention 
to questions of great public interest ; 
and I may say that in the course of the 
present Session it has occurred to me 
that the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Cabinet would make no indifferent mem- 
bers of the Social Science Congress—the 
right hon. Gentleman himself acting as 
President and the heads of his Depart- 
ments superintending Political Economy, 
Education, and the other sections. I 
maintain that in. dealing with these 
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questions affecting the social condition 
of the people, the Government have 
established no principle, grappled with 
no difficulty, solved no problem. 
maintain that the Government have 
subdued no class interest conflicting with 
the public welfare. Let us see how far 
these assertions can be substantiated. 
First let us take the Bill relating to 
Public Health introduced by the Go- 
vernment. In reference to that measure 
the right hon. Gentleman is reported to 
have said— 

“ Sanitary reform is the great object and need 
of the day, including in that phrase, so little 
understood, most of the civilizing influences of 
humanity.” 

I confess I am unable to comprehend 
that sentence ; but I humbly suppose it 
means at least that the question of Pub- 
lic Health is a very large one. But what 
has the Government done in relation to 
Public Health? Hither they found that 
a great portion of the work to be done 
had already been performed by their 
Predecessors or else they have grossly 
neglected their duty; for all they had 
done was to introduce a Consolidation 
Bill, containing no new provision what- 
ever. I admit that that Consolidation 


Bill is a useful undertaking, and I be- 
lieve an excellent piece of work ; but it 
is essentially the work of a draftsman, 
and I venture to say it has never been 
submitted to the Cabinet at all, or, at 
all events, has not cost the Cabinet an 


hour’s labour. Well, that is the way 
in which the Government have dealt 
with the question of Public Health. We 
have heard a great deal of the Artizans 
Dwellings Bill. That is a Bill which 
gives certain powers to certain autho- 
rities in a certain limited number of 
places, enabling those authorities to 
destroy dwellings unfit for habitation 
and replace them by others. But under 
the Bill the authorities act only if they 
feel inclined todo so. It is an invita- 
tion to local authorities—nothing more ; 
and it is simply an enlargement of cer- 
tain local Acts which the Government 
found already in existence. Glasgow 
and Edinburgh have obtained local Acts 
which give them almost all the powers 
they could obtain under the Artizans 
Dwellings Bill of this Session. But when 
they obtained those useful and salutary 
Acts, Glasgow and Edinburgh did not 
deem it necessary to call heaven and 
earth to witness what a magnificent work 
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they had achieved, and I do not suppose 
it ever oceurred to the authorities of 
those cities that they were setting in 


I} motion ‘almost all the civilizing in- 


fluences of humanity.’’ In short, the 
Bill does for towns little more than 
Glasgow and Edinburgh have succeeded 
in doing for themselves, and I doubt 
whether it will even facilitate improve- 
ments, for the trouble of obtaining a 
local Act, perhaps better suited to the 
necessities of a particular locality, would 
be small in comparison with the opera- 
tions to be performed. Then there is 
another measure affecting the condition 
of the people which the Government 
have introduced and carried—I mean 
the Bill relating to Friendly Societies. 
What is the history of that measure? 
The late Government appointed a Com- 
mission to inquire into the subject, and 
last year the Government introduced a 
Bill which embodied some of the re- 
commendations of that Commission. 
This year they introduced a Bill em- 
bodying fewer of those recommenda- 
tions, and in its progress through the 
House they abandoned some of its pro- 
visions—in fact, I believe, everything 
objected to by anybody, even by the 
representatives of the societies which 
were admittedly conducted on unsound 
principles, was struck out, and scarcely 
anything was left in it that anybody 
could object to. It is, in fact, a Bill 
which deals little with principles and 
only with details. The result is, that it 
makes very little difference in the exist- 
ing state of things, and it can hardly be 
held to justify the somewhat magnilo- 
quent description of it which appeared 
in Her Majesty’s Speech at the opening 
of Parliament. There is another ques- 
tion which the Government have dealt 
with, and in which, at this moment, the 
House and the country, perhaps, take a 
deeper interest than in any other. The 
difficulties of the historian in dealing 
with materials for history are proverbial, 
and in case the future historian of the 
year 1875 should seek to save himself 
trouble by referring to the ‘ not politi- 
cal, but historical’”’ remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman the other day as to the 
Merchant Shipping Bill, I think it will 
be only an act of charity to indicate 
some authorities by referring to which 
the historian may possibly be able to 
form a more correct estimate of the 
matter and of the real circumstances of 
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the case. We have all read the history 
of the Merchant Shipping Bill as given 
at the Mansion House on Wednesday 
last.. I believe it was a short history, 
and I propose to give the House a short 
history of that Bill too, and I will refer 
to no authority except the Journals of 
this House and the recorded words of 
the right hon. Gentleman himself spoken 
in this House. The Bill was read a 
second time without very much discus- 
sion, and certainly without any serious 
opposition. Three sittings were occu- 
pied in the discussion of it in Committee. 
In one of the earlier sittings two of its 
most material clauses were postponed, 
either because the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade did 
not exactly understand them himself, or 
because he was unable to make them 
comprehended by the House. In the 
third sitting the time of the Committee 
was occupied to a very great extent by 
a discussion on the subject of advance 
notes, and after the Committee had been 
for some hours laboriously engaged in 
the discussion, after the President of the 
Board of Trade and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had taken part in the 
debate and assented to certain Amend- 
ments in the clause, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government 
got up and coolly informed the Commit- 
tee that that was a clause to which he 
had never been favourably disposed, in- 
asmuch as it interfered with the sacred 
principle of freedom of contract—that 
it was introduced into the Bill in defer- 
ence to the opinion of the Royal Com- 
mission; and that as there was some 
difference of opinion on the subject, he 
thought it better to drop the clause 
altogether. The Committee separated 
on that occasion in something like 
amazement, and that Committee has 
never been asked to resume its labours. 
The right hon. Gentleman has referred 
more than once to the number of Amend- 
ments on the Paper of the House as the 
cause of his abandonment of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill, and he stated 
that— 

‘* When he came to examine the Paper on the 
22nd of July he found 178 Amendments, of 
which 140 were placed there by Members of the 
Opposition.” 

I am not certain whether I have the 
numbers quite accurately, but I believe 
they are very near the mark, and I 
should like to call the attention of the 
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House, not to the Notices on the Paper 
when the Bill was abandoned, but when 
we went into Committee on the Bill. 
When we went into Committee on the 
Bill there were 290 Notices of Amend- 
ment on the Paper, 175 being placed on 
the Paper on this side and 115 on the 
other. When the Bill was abandoned, 
if my figures are accurate, of which, 
however, I am not absolutely certain, 
after the three not very satisfactory sit- 
tings to which I have referred, no fewer 
than 112 Amendments had been dis- 
posed of, and very considerable progress 
had been made in the discussion of the 
Bill. It is impossible to estimate the 
amount of opposition a Bill will en- 
counter by merely counting the number 
of Amendments. Everybody who has 
taken part in the discussion of a Bill 
knows perfectly well that 20 or 30 
Amendments may hang together, and 
may depend on the adoption or rejection 
of one. But in these three sittings con- 
siderable progress had been made in the 
discussion of the Bill, and I believe it 
was the opinion of competent authorities 
that four more sittings would have 
brought the Bill through Committee. 
wow gyn I hear an hon. Gentleman 
augh, but I do not know what reason 
he has to do so. I am informed that 
eight pages of Amendments out of the 
16 on the Paper were disposed of; only 
eight pages were left, and I repeat I 
am informed on most competent autho- 
rity that four more sittings would have 
brought the Bill through Committee. I 
now come to that eventful Thursday— 
not Monday, by-the-by, when the Bill 
was abandoned. On the previous Tues- 
day things had not gone quite as well 
as had been hoped with the Agri- 
cultural Holdings (England) Bill. On 
the Wednesday there was a meeting 
of the Cabinet. On Thursday morn- 
ing we were informed a meeting of the 
Conservative Party was held, and on 
Thursday evening the Bill was aban- 
doned. The inference I should be dis- 
posed to draw from these facts would 
have been that the abandonment of the 
Merchant Shipping Bill was not alto- 
gether unconnected with the Agricultural 
Holdings (England) Bill; but I do not 
want to draw anyinference at all. Iwould 
rather call the attention of the House 
to the words used in this House by the 
right hon. Gentleman himself. On 
Monday the 19th the right hon. Gentle- 
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man told us that he would proceed with 
the Merchant Shipping Bill after the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill had been 
disposed of. On Thursday the 22nd—I 
will read his own words—the right hon. 
Gentleman said— 


“Certainly it was shown to my satisfaction | P’ 


that if we could have got through the Committee 
on the Agricultural Holdings Bill this week we 
might have succeeded in passing the Merchant 
Shipping Bill without detaining the House to 
an unreasonable period. In that we have been 
disappointed ; and, therefore, I have to say—and 
I say it with unfeigned and unaffected regret— 
that it is impossible for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to continue their efforts to pass the Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill this Session.” —[3 Hansard, 
cexxiv. 1820-21.] 

We know a change took place since, but 
at that time it was clear that, in the 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government, the Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill could not be pro- 
ceeded with on account of the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Bill. But we know now 
he thinks otherwise. However, we are 
informed that after dropping the Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill, the idea imme- 
diately presented itself to Her Majesty’s 
Government to proceed with another 
measure. [Mr. Disrazri: Not another 
measure.|] Well, then, it is the same 
measure. Certainly, that idea did not 
present itself to my mind when the right 
hon. Gentleman first made the announce- 
ment to the House. On the Thursday 
to which I have already referred the 
right hon. Gentleman said— 

“Tt has been suggested to me that we might 
pass the measure in a limited form, and in that 
limited form it might not be devoid of utility; 
but Iam not myself disposed to deal with the 
measure in that fragmentary manner, and on 
reflection I declined to take that course.’’— 
[Zbid. 1821.] 

Well, Sir, the Government, as we know: 
had reason to change their minds, and 
they thought it desirable, after all, to 
deal with the question in a somewhat 
fragmentary way. Let me now say a 
few words as to the measure which has 
been introduced and passed through this 
House in substitution for the larger Bill, 
which, let the House recollect, was one 
of the nine measures mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech which the right hon. 
Gentleman takes credit for having passed 
in the present Session. The Bill which 
has been read a third time this evening 
contains five important provisions. Two 
of them were introduced by the Govern- 
ment and have been passed—one of them 
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in a somewhat modified shape. One 
rovision, that relating to the owner’s 
oad line, is a provision which was not 
included in the original proposal of the 
Government, and which found its way 
into the re-committed Bill. Another 
rovision relating to the loading of grain 
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in bulk does not find a place in their 
proposals, either in the Government Bill 
or in the re-committed Bill. Another, 
which is due to the hon. and learned 
Member for Durham (Mr. Herschell) 
relating to the punishment of officers 
under the Act, was not included, I be- 
lieve, in either of the proposals of the 
Government. Another provision, which 
was due to the hon. Member for Read- 
ing (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), I believe—a 
most important provision relating to the 
liability of owners to their crews—had 
found a place in the original proposals 
of the Government; but upon conside- 
ration had been omitted by the Govern- 
ment in their re-committed Bill. [Sir 
Cartes AppERLEY: No, no!] If I 
am in error, I apologize; I am under 
the impression that provisions have even 
been omitted or considerably modified 
by the Government in their re-committed 
Bill. [Sir Cuartes Appertey: No! j 
A measure which contained so many 
a which were not introduced 

y the Government, but were rather in- 
troduced in spite of the Government, 
ean hardly be claimed by the Govern- 
ment as one of their legislative triumphs 
during the present year. Add to what 
I have said, the whole of this measure 
is to last only one year, and it was ex- 
plained by the right hon. Gentleman, 
when in a more humble mood, that it 
was introduced mainly as a material 
guarantee to bind the Government to 
legislate early next Session. This is the 
account, which I think it would be diffi- 
cult substantially to contradict, that I 
have to give of the history of the two 
Bills relating to Merchant Shipping 
which we have been discussing during 
the present Session. If it were not for 
the statement made by the right hon. 
Gentleman at the Mansion House, I 
should be inclined to say of the Merchant 
Shipping Bill it had dragged heavily in 
its progress through this House, partly 
because the Government did not very 
well understand it, partly because they 
did not care much about it; that it had 
been abandoned by the Government 
without regret in order to make way 
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for the Agricultural Holdings (England) 
Bill; that the question had been taken 
up again, partly on account of the ex- 
citement produced in the House by the 
hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll), 
and partly on account of the agitation 
which had been excited throughout the 
country. But, Sir, we are informed this 
would have been an entirely erroneous 
supposition. How fortunate it is that 
there is not far from these walls a sym- 
pathetic audience, where the right hon. 
Gentleman can unbosom the secrets not 
only of his own mind, but of his Cabinet, 
to whom he can confide the details of 
Cabinet Councils — details which are 
never vouchsafed to this House; where 
he can reveal his hopes and fears, where 
he can exchange his despondency for ulti- 
mate triumph, and where he makesknown 
the real gist of the misunderstood plans 
of the Government to the whole country. 
Well, Sir, I have referred, I am afraid 
at too great length, to the measures in- 
troduced and carried by the Government 
—the Merchant Shipping Bill, the Arti- 
zans Dwellings Bill, the Public Health 
Bill, and the Friendly Societies Bill. I 
maintain, as I stated at starting, the 
Government have not, in their conduct 
of these measures, established any prin- 
ciple for the guidance of the House, nor 
solved any problem, nor attempted to 
battle with any difficulties; and the 
Bills, such as they are at this moment, 
are rather the Bills of the House than 
the Bills of the Government. The Go- 
vernment have given us little assistance 
in dealing with them; they have given 
us no principle to work with; they have 
scarcely even afforded the House the 
requisite structure of a Bill upon which 
to graft Amendments. But, forgetful of 
all this, the right hon. Gentleman has told 
us ‘‘that the Government has achieved 
other triumphs besides those connected 
with the social condition of the country, 
and that a Government which has re- 
constructed and reformed the Judicature 
of the country cannot be said to be in- 
different to law reform.’’ We have had 
partial discussions of the question this 
evening, and I will dwell upon it as 
briefly as possible. I think the real 
facts of the case are not unworthy of the 
attention of the House. In 1873 the 
late Government introduced and carried 
a measure relating to the re-construction 
of our Judicature. The measure was 
complete in its principle, and it was 
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nearly so in its structure. It is true that 
Scotch and Irish Appeals were not dealt 
with, because the Opposition of that day 
would not allow us to deal with them. 
What remained to be done? It was to 
allow the Act of 1873 to come into opera- 
tion, and to provide for Scotch and Irish 
Appeals upon the principle which had 
been assented to last Session by both 
branches of the Legislature, and which 
in the present Session has been assented 
to by the House of Lords. That, I say, 
was what remained to be done; what 
was done? In deference to a Committee 
consisting of Members of both branches 
of the Legislature, but sitting outside 
its walls, the Government have declined 
to make that provision to the principle 
of which Parliament had already as- 
sented. The consequence is that the 
principal provision of the Act of 1873 
has been suspended for another year, a 
temporary Court of Intermediate Appeal 
has been constructed, and the Act of 
1873, shorn of its principal provision, is 
allowed to come into operation. This is 

what we are now told is the re-construc- ~ 
tion and the reform by the present Go- 
vernment of the Judicature of the coun- 
try. I must say I think this statement 
does credit to the courage of the right 
hon. Gentleman, especially if he recol- 
lects that the Lord Chancellor, when he 
announced in the Lords the withdrawal 
of the original Bill which had been in- 
troduced by the Government, in accents 
which vouched for the sincerity of his 
words, said that he deeply regretted the 
necessity under which he was placed. 
Sir, I think it is worthy of the genius of 
the right hon. Gentleman that he has 
been able not only to turn what others 
would have considered a defeat into a 
victory, but that he has been able to 
reap a triumph where others would only 
have seen humiliation. With regard to 
the next subject, I have on another oc- 
casion endeavoured {to bring before the 
House my views in regard to the Go- 
vernment legislation on the Agricultural 
Holdings (England) Bill. I still regret 
that the Government did not think fit to 
postpone their proposals until another 
year, because I think if they had done 
so they would have brought in a simpler, 
more useful, and much better measure. 
I have before said, and I still say, that 
the Bill contains in my opinion a valu- 
able principle—namely, that the tenant 
should be entitled to the unexhausted 
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help thinking, however, that. it would 
have been far better if the principle had 
been laid down in a simpler form, leaving 
the parties to make their own agreement, 
or in default of so doing leaving them 
to the common process of the law; 
whereas, as it was, the Government at 
first professed to construct a complicated 
and minute detailed code applicable to 
landlord and tenant, but being conscious 
of the impossibility of regulating those 
matters by Act of Parliament they were 
obliged to re-consider the subject, and 
by a simple notice on one side or the other 
the Bill may be absolutely and com- 
pletely got rid of. Icannot think that 
this is a complete and satisfactory solu- 
tion of this important question. I should 
wish to make one other remark upon 
this Bill. The Government have entirely 
altered the principle and structure of the 
Bill since they first introduced it into 
this House. It came to us with the 
principle of compensation for the letting 
value. That principle was the keystone 
of the measure. That, however, has 
gone, and with it the whole structure of 
the Bill had to be altered, and that mea- 
sure which we received from the other 
House in good time we are going to 
send back to them in the second week in 
August. That is the respect with which 
a Conservative Government treat the 
House of Lords, which they call upon us 
so often to respect. The Government, 
in addition to these legislative triumphs, 
we are informed, ‘‘made a frank and 
vigorous attempt to deal with the Public 
Debt of the country.” But when the 
right hon. Gentleman told the Lord 
Mayor this, he omitted to inform him 
that the Government have not devoted 
one single sixpence of the Revenue of the 
year on account of that object. They 
neglected to make due: provision for the 
Supplementary Estimates we have lately 
had before us, and if certain con- 
tingencies occur, so far from reducing 
the Public Debt, they will be under the 
necessity of increasing it. Then, again, 
Sir, we were told that although the sub- 
ject of Local Taxation was not formally 
mentioned in the Queen’s Speech, yet 
that various measures incidentally rais- 
ing it would be introduced. The Local 
Authorities Bill, we were told, raised 
the question of Local Taxation. That 


Bill, which was introduced with consi- 
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derable pomp, contained two important 
sals—one that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should be authorized to 
advance to the local authorities sums 
from the savings banks, and the other 
that the local authorities should submit 
to the audit of their accounts. Both 
these provisions have disappeared from 
the Bill, and that has been the contribu- 
tion of the Government in the present 
Session towards the settlement of the 
question of Local Taxation. But the 
Government have laboured, we are told, 
under considerable difficulties. They 
have had to encounter, not one, but 
three Oppositions, and although we are 
told that is favourable to the discussion 
and ventilation of public questions, it is 
costly in point of time. I think I might 
appeal to my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Greenwich, whether a homo- 
geneous Opposition is always economical 
in point of time. I will not go into 
statistics; but if it were desired I could 
point to measures passed by the late 
Government, which I will not say were 
factiously opposed by a homogeneous 
Opposition, but which Opposition could 
hardly be described as economically con- 
ducted in point of time. When therefore 
the right hon. Gentleman regrets that he 
has not been confronted by a homogene- 
ous Opposition, and that in consequence 
a great deal of time was spent in dis- 
cussing the Peace Preservation (Ireland) 
Bill, 1 shonld like to ask him whether, 
if he had not been supported by a large 
portion of the Opposition, the debates 
on the Peace Preservation Bill, instead 
of occupying 12 nights, might not have 
been protracted to 20 or 30 nights. I 
have already referred to the Public 
Health Bill. That Bill contained 240 
clauses, and, although it comprised no 
new provisions of importance, it did 
contain some new matter. Ifthe Oppo- 
sition had desired to obstruct the Busi- 
ness of the Government, what would 
have been easier than to prevent the 
passing of a Bill of 240 clauses? What 
was the unusual course taken by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Hali- 
fax (Mr. Stansfeld)? He went through 
that Bill, and gave it his most careful 
consideration. He found that it had 
been admirably drafted, and was an 
excellent piece of workmanship, but 
that it ma be impossible to pass it, if 
it were gone through clause by clause, 
and he entreated the House to pass the 
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Bill almost without discussion... That 
Bill was accordingly passed. at. two sit- 
tings of the House. I maintain that 
the Government have no right to plead 
want of time for the paucity of their 
measures, Want of time is not the 
origin of the weakness aud feebleness 
of the Government measures. Those 
measures were prepared before the Ses- 
sion began at all, and if they have been 
wanting in principle and resolution, it 
is not want of time which can be pleaded 
as an excuse. Time, it is true, has been 
wanting, but it has been wanting for 
the discharge of the first duty of the 
House of Commons—namely, watching 
over the Estimates. On the 22nd of 
June, I pointed out that the Committee 
of Supply had only then sat five times, 
and although since then we have sat in 
Committee of Supply now and. then 
during the month of July, yet that. has 
happened which has rarely occurred— 
namely, that some of the most important 
Votes in the Navy Estimates were hur- 
riedly passed through Committee on 
Tuesday last, without sufficient discus- 
sion, and that a very large portion of the 
Civil Service Estimates were passed 
through in the course of an hour or two 
on Wednesday. If time has been 
wasted, it is not the House of Commons 
or any other section of it that is entirely 
responsible. Time has not been wasted 
only on the consideration of the Irish 
Coercion Bill. I maintain that time has 
been wasted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Why were five nights of the 
Session occupied at that most valuable 
time of the year, when the House was 
fresh and ready for Business upon the 
Regimental Exchanges Bill, which never 
even found a place in the Queen’s Speech. 
The right hon. Gentleman will scarcely 
deny that the Opposition were entitled 
—in fact, were bound, to give that Bill 
a thorough discussion. The question I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman is, were 
not some of the most valuable hours of 
the Session devoted. to the consideration 
of that measure when measures of im- 
measurably greater importance, and 
which the country really demanded were 
allowed to wait in vain, for discussion ? 
There is one other subject which I desire 
to touch upon, Sir, the right hon. Gen- 


tleman has always been profuse in his 
acknowledgments of the high character 
of the House of Commons and of its 


debates, I ask. the. House whether, in 
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its opinion, the character of its debates 
have been raised under the Leadership 
of the right hon. Gentleman? I ask 
any hon. Member who has had a seat in 
this House for some time, whether there 
has ever before been so much time, as 
there has during the present Session, 
spent upon personal questions—questions 
of Privilege and other interruptions of 
the ordinary course of Public Business ? 
I am quite aware that it would not be 
fair to charge all, or even a large part 
of, those interruptions upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; but I do ask whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman led the 
House wisely when he supported the 
hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Charles Lewis) in his Motion to summon 
the printers of two newspapers to the 
Bar of this House upon a matter which, 
after all, was merely personal? If that 
were a wise proceeding on the part of 
the right hon. Gentleman, how came it 
that the Order for the attendance of the 
printers at the Bar was ultimately dis- 
charged, but that the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the outset had not the slightest 
idea of what he asked the House to do ? 
I should like also to know when it has 
ever before been boasted by a Leader of 
the House that a measure earnestly 
desired: by the people of this country 
could not be introduced until the neces- 
sity for it had been forced upon his 
attention by what he calls a dramatic 
scene? When we recollect what was the 
character of that scene, what was the 
cause of that scene, and what were the 
proceedings of the Government, I think 
the House has reason to blush. Then, 
in regard to the Rules for the Exclusion 
of Strangers, it was only under pressure 
that the right hon. Gentleman agreed to 
place our Rules upon the basis of com- 
mon sense ; and he has deferred settling 
questions in regard to the Publication of 
our Debates until some pressure of the 
same kind again arises. I do not think 
I need trouble the House any further. 
I repeat what I said when I rose—that 
I have discharged this duty with reluc- 
tance. I would willingly have allowed 
this Session to expire in the silence 
which would have best befitted it; but 
when it is held up for comparison with 
some of its glorious predecessors, I 
believe that I am bound to express the 
opinion which I firmly entertain, and 
which I believe will be re-echoed by the 
country—that, compared with many of 
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its esate this Session has been 
marked by feebleness; that it has been 
aimless and purposeless, and barren of 
all benefit to the country and all credit 
to Parliament. 

Mr. DISRAELI: In war, Mr. Speaker, 
there is a military evolution which is well 
known. It commences with a thunder- 
ing cannonade. When the clouds are 
dispelled some sharpshooters are seen 
advancing to the front. Soon a mass of 
infantry terrifies you by their compact 
and serried ranks. Then come squadrons 
of cavalry, trampling the earth, creating 
a great dust, and waving sabres. But, 
when the clouds have vanished, you find 
that your enemy has retired to a pru- 
dent distance, and this military evolution 
is called covering a retreat. The noble 
Lord to-night has covered the retreat of 
his forces ; but, while he has criticized 
what we have done in this campaign, I 
am unable to criticize the conduct of the 
noble Lord and his Friends. They have 
done nothing, for the simple reason that 
they have attempted nothing. The noble 
Lord has alluded to my description in 
another place of the three sections of 
the Opposition. I did not make that 
reference that those who heard me 
might infer that the Opposition being 
broken into three sections was a source 
of strength to themselves, or of em- 
barrassment to the Government, but to 
show that the representation of three 
sets of opinion opposite to us — often 
contrary and sometimes contradictory— 
must necessarily lead to considerable— 
I will not say waste of time, but— 
expenditure of time. If the noble Lord, 
instead of being what he now appears 
to have been, the sedulous and silent 
critic of the Government, had only em- 
ployed his energies and his constant 
presence in disciplining his forces and 
inspiring them with those homogeneous 
sentiments upon which he now looks 
with so much contempt, the noble Lord 
might to-night when he entered upon 
the discussion of the policy of the Go- 
vernment and the conduct of the Session 
have brought forward the cases of rival 
measures which had been introduced to 
our notice and which were candidates 
for public approbation. He might have 
referred to the long and determined 
struggles he had made in favour of 
some great object, and the hosts — 
even if they were in a minority — 


which had supported him, at least, by 
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their enthusiasm. But the catalogue of 
events, so far as the Opposition is con- 
cerned, is a barren and ignominious 
one, and this attempt at the end of the 
Session to bring forward a Motion—or 
rather to make a speech of this kind 
will not cover their failure. The noble 
Lord has talked of my historical ac- 
count; well, we have had an historical 
account from the noble Lord this even- 
ing of the doings of the Session, and 
that without the excuse of its being 
made after dinner. Let us follow the 
noble Lord in his criticism and see what 
is his case. In the first place, he deals 
with the laws, which I am glad to say 
have now been passed, with reference to 
the relations between the employers and 
the employed. The noble Lord could 
not refrain from offering his congratu- 
lations on the passing of those measures, 
nor from giving credit to the Government 
which had introduced them. But what 
does the noble Lord go on to say? He 
says—‘‘ You are entitled to no great 
merit for passing those Acts, because 
you found the accumulated information 
upon which you acted already prepared 
for you at the Home Office.” All I can 
say is that that information was never 
known to my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment. If so, he certainly concealed 
it from his Colleagues, and from whom- 
ever else took an interest in the sub- 
ject. The noble Lord goes on to say 
—‘‘ Not only did you find this accumu- 
lated information in our pigeon-holes, 
but the most important part of the Bill 
was suggested by one of my Colleagues.” 
Why, Sir, the most important part of 
the Bill is not what was suggested by 
the right hon. Gentleman to whom he 
referred. I have not at hand its exact 
expressions; but the Amendment sug- 
gested by the right hon. Gentleman, 
though no doubt an improvement in 
the Bill for any one to make, yet it 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
main principle of the Bill, which was 
the abolition of imprisonment for what 
we now consider a civil offence, and 
dealing with the law of conspiracy. 
The noble Lord says that in dealing 
with a question affecting the social con- 
dition of the people the Government 
have proposed. no new principle, and he 
says that our Public Health Bill is a 
mere Bill of consolidation. That was 
not a mere haphazard phrase on the 
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part of the noble Lord, because he re- 
peated it two or three times. He dwelt 
upon the idea; he praised the dexterity 
of the draftsman, and more than once 
assured or reminded his Friends that it 
was nothing more than a consolidation 
of the laws upon the subject. He fur- 
ther said that he had no doubt that it 
had never been submitted to the Cabinet. 
No doubt, if the account of that Bill 
given by the noble Lord is correct, it 
never was submitted to the Cabinet, 
because the Bill which was submitted to 
the Cabinet in December was not a 
mere Consolidation Bill, but contained 
considerable alterations and amend- 
ments in the existing law, and alter- 
ations and amendments of the law were 
made in it not only by the Cabinet, but 
also in both Houses of Parliament. 
Well, then, we come next to another 
measure which the noble Lord sneers at 
—the Artizans Dwellings Bill. That, 
forsooth, is a mere “‘ permissive Bill” — 
it is, he says, in fact, perfectly nuga- 
tory, and only attempts to do that which 
every great city might do, and which 
some great cities have already done for 
themselves ; in short a mere pretext and 
pretence of a legislation. ‘It is an 
invitation merely to do something,”’ says 
the noble Lord; but in that case I ask— 
‘* Why did not you and your Colleagues 
give that invitation?’’ What has been 
the consequence—of our giving that in- 
vitation—of the Bill introduced by my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department? The conse- 
quence has been that before this year 
passes, as I am informed—and I believe 
on the highest authority—many millions 
of money will have been invested with 
the view of carrying out the purposes of 
that Bill by an association brought for- 
ward and supported by the highest per- 
sons belonging to both parties in the 
country. So much for our permissive 
legislation at which he sneers—so much 
for the invitation which he never gave, 
but which we have given, and which has 
been so amply and so zealously accepted. 
Then the noble Lord proceeds, with his 
easy sarcasm, to criticize the Friendly 
Societies Bill, and says—‘‘ You are en- 
titled to no credit for this piece of legis- 
lation, because the late Government 
issued a Commission to inquire into the 
subject.” I admit that—it is the first 
statement of the noble Lord that I admit 
to be perfectly accurate, but I must also 
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remind the noble Lord that he quite for- 
gets to inform us that that Commission 
was forced upon the late Government, 
and he cannot fail to recollect that two 
of the most active and distinguished 
Members of that Commission are Mem- 
bers of the present Ministry. So much 
for the noble Lord’s sympathy with the 
three measures which I have mentioned, 
one of which will have a speedy effect 
in improving the habitations of the arti- 
zans of this great City; another which 
has effected a great improvement in our 
sanitary laws, by altering and codifying 
them, and has laid the foundation for 
future action ; and another which is a 
measure so provident and so prudent, 
and, I will say, so essentially charitable, 
that it has placed the Friendly Societies 
of this country in an intelligible, an in- 
telligent, and a secure position. 

Now, Sir, we come to a subject which 
the noble Lord endeavoured to make 
much of, but I do not think he succeeded 
in treating it with the hand of an artist, 
because he began with the end and he 
ended with the beginning, which is not 
the way to place a case perspicuously 
and effectively before a popular Assem- 
bly. With respect to the Merchant 
Shipping Bill, he makes a great accu- 
sation against the Government, and 
especially against me. Upon that sub- 
ject I must, with the permission of the 
House, which I am aware must be much 
wearied of the subject, make a few re- 
marks in answer to what the noble Lord 
has said. I cannot myself see that there 
has been any inconsistency in the con- 
duct of the Goveriment in their treat- 
ment of this subject. It is true that we 
brought forward a Merchant Shipping 
Bill which nobody can deny was a large 
measure, and was one which had been 
well studied, and was well conceived, 
and dealt with a subject of a controver- 
sial nature, and which everybody knew 
must meet with criticism and opposition. 
I would not, I must again say, advert to 
a point which has been so fully alluded 
to lately, for it must weary the House, 
and I know I shall be trespassing upon 
their indulgence if I dwell for a moment 
or two upon it. But it is necessary for 
me to do so since the noble Lord accuses 
me of great inconsistency. He says 
that when I gave up the Bill which we 
first introduced, I announced that I 
would not deal with the subject in a 


fragmentary way—that proposals had 
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been made to me to deal with it ina 
fragmentary way and that I declined to 
do so. That is perfectly true and per- 
fectly consistent with all the course which 
I have taken. It was suggested—I am 
not sure that it was not suggested in de- 
bate, but certainly all those who took a 
deep interest in the subject on both sides 
of the House were aware that the ques- 
tion had been mooted—that it might be 
well to omit the clauses which had not 
been reached, and which would give rise 
to great controversy, and be satisfied 
with those which had been passed and 
others that we might pass without con- 
troversy, and in this manner pass during 
the present Session what I would call a 
fragmentary measure. I refused to do 
so. I said in my own mind it was a 
matter which must be dealt with, if at 
all, in a comprehensive way, and that I 
objected to a permanent measure of a 
fragmentary kind. I did not object to a 
temporary measure being fragmentary ; 
but when I was asked to pass a large mea- 
sure which omitted to deal with many 
of the problems involved in the sub- 
ject, I saw that great mischief would re- 
sult from the course proposed, and that 
such a measure would be only an obstacle 
to any future legislation. The noble 
Lord says I was not justified in giving 
up the Bill, and that the presence of a 
large number of Amendments on the 
Paper was not at any time an adequate 
and valid reason for giving up a Bill. 
Well, of course, the number of Amend- 
ments is not an adequate reason for 
giving upa Bill. You do not give up a 
Bill because you see 240 Amendments 
notified by the Opposition ; but you look 
at the Amendments, you examine their 
character, you inquire as to their objects, 
you seek to find out what are the in- 
terests of the particular sections of the 
House in bringing forward those propo- 
sitions, and also what are the means of 
resistance. You must go into very minute 
calculations. It is not a subject which 
you can debate openly in the House of 
Commons, because the House would be 
wearied by such details; but the person 
who is responsible for the conduct of 
Public Business must enter into these 
minute calculations before he decides 
whether he will go on with a Bill or not. 
As to the idea that a Bill could be given 
up, simply because the Secretary of the 
Treasury came and said there were 240 
Amendments on the Paper, I can hardly 
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conceive how it can have occurred to the 
noble Lord, holding so responsible a 
position, to which he has proved to- 
night that he is adequate. The noble 
Lord says that on the Monday I an- 
nounced to the House that I had hopes, 
if the Agricultural Holdings Bill got 
through Committee that week, we might 
carry the Merchant Shipping Bill. Well, 
I had hopes; and as long as I had hopes 
I adhered to my determination. But you 
must remember that when I made the 
second announcement, Monday, Tuesday, 
and Thursday were gone, were wasted. 
We had not advanced a single step, and 
we had, under these circumstances, to con- 
sider the course which it would be neces- 
sary to take. I will not enter into any 
discussion on this point. It is not neces- 
sary. It is scarcely a fair discussion, 
and it could never be settled to anybody’s 
satisfaction by discussion, whether we 
sacrificed the Merchant Shipping Bill to 
the Agricultural Holdings Bill or not. 
What I want is ‘simply to assure the 
House that in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, the consequence of our proceeding 
with the Merchant Shipping Bill would 
have been this—that we should have 
sacrificed both Bills, for if we had sacri- 
ficed the Agricultural Holdings Bill, we 
should not have been able to get on with 
the other. Well, it has been said that 
we acted with great inconsistency, and 
solely in consequence of public excite- 
ment in bringing in the short tempo- 
rary measure. Well, so far as I am 
concerned, I say, without the slightest 
wish to disguise my feelings, that if 
there was a measure which I desired to 
carry, I should not in the least object to 
have the aid of public excitement, and 
I should not shrink from the responsi- 
bility. When we decided to give up the 
Merchant Shipping Bill, we considered 
whether it was possible to render more 
effective the administration of the Act 
of 1873—an excellent Act passed by our 
Predecessors. We had actually before 
us a plan for increasing the staff of the 
Board of Trade. We considered, also, 
the necessity for drawing up new in- 
structions for those officers. That was 
conduct on our part which required no 
appeal tothe House. But in examining 
the question in this way, we, of course, 
deeply felt the necessity for statutory as- 
sistance. My _ hon. Friend was my 
principal counsellor at that moment upon 
the subject, Indeed, at the first, he was 
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my only counsellor, because it was im- 
possible to consult to the same extent 
with my other Colleagues, who. were 
scattered. Well, a Cabinet Council had 
been already summoned for the next 
day on the subject. My having said 
Wednesday instead of Saturday, on an- 
other occasion, seems to be considered 
by the noble Lord, who referred to it, 
as one of the greatest mistakes that ever 
was made. All I can say is, if the noble 
Lord never makes a greater mistake 
than saying Wednesday for Saturday, 
when he dines at that distinguished place 
which he has described to-night in such 
singular phrases, his career will be one 
of the most enviable. Whether I said 
Wednesday or Saturday, what I wanted 
to impress upon those whom I was ad- 
dressing was, that the day after the 
dramatic scene which we witnessed in 
this House, a Cabinet Council was held, 
at which I submitted for consideration 
the measures upon which I had consulted 
with my right hon. Friend. Knowing that 
statutory powers were necessary for us to 
do anything very effective, I proposed, 
that as there was now an opportunity 
of bringing in a Bill, that, as time was 
precious, and we did not know what dis- 
cussion might arise, a Bill of only one 
clause should be introduced. That is 
the simple history of the whole affair, 
and it was, I must say, a most successful 
move. It is perfectly true that the Bill 
as passed contained more than one 
clause, but how was that done? They 
plundered our own Bill and presented 
us with the spoil. This Cabinet secret, 
the noble Lord says, was not told to this 
House. I am not quite sure of that. I 
think it was told to the House. But he 
proceeds with his catalogue raisonné of 
our acts, which he could not contrast 
with any proposals that were ever 
made in the dreary annals of his own 
Party. They scarcely brought forward 
a single Bill; they scarcely offered even 
a single counsel; and but for the dig- 
nity and good breeding of the noble 
Lord—whom we all recognize as an orna- 
ment of this House—I think the Oppo- 
sition would not even have been repre- 
sented. The noble Lord says our con- 
duct of the Judicature Bill was extra- 
ordinary—that it was not creditable to 
us. All I know is that our Judicature 
Bill, which has passed this House, will 
introduce most beneficial changes, and 
I believe it is very popular in the coun- 
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try, and for the very reasons which the 
noble Lord has made matter of accusa- 
tion against us. The late Government 
in their legislation acted without suffi- 
cient preparation, and in ignorance of 
the public temper and the public mind. 
Their Bill died, because it had no public 
sympathy and it excited much odium. 
And why the people look with interest 
and satisfaction to the Judicature Bill 
which has just passed this House is, 
because they believe there is now a hope 
of the happy settlement of one of the 
greatest questions in this country—a 
question near and dear to the hearts of 
Englishmen —the establishment of a 
High Court of Appeal which historically 
possesses the confidence of the nation. 
Then the noble Lord came to the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Bill, that Bill which, 
we were led to believe, was never to 
pass. Why, there is no subject on which 
the noble Lord has given such advice to 
the Government as on the Agricultural 
Holdings Bill. Every time that the Order 
of the Day has been read for that mea- 
sure, he has always recommended us to 
postpone it to another year. I am not 
at all surprised at that. The noble Lord 
seems extremely dissatisfied that any 
happy solution of that question should 
be undertaken and accomplished by those 
who sit opposite to him. But, with the 
greatest personal respect for the noble 
Lord, I cannot conceive that it is any 
part of my duty in the position I now 
oceupy to take his advice on any sub- 
ject. Although I do not believe a man 
of more honourable or more amiable 
qualities exists, yet when he gives me 
advice, I must view it with the greatest 
suspicion, and put on that adamantine 
armour which, they say, guards one from 
spirits hostile to one’s career. Then, 
he comes to the measure relative to the 
Public Debt. I do not know whether 
the feelings expressed in the magnificent 
chamberwhich the noble Lord has cer- 
tainly not described in poetic language 
—I do not know whether the feelings 
there expressed by public men of emi- 
nence and of all..parties in the City the 
other day with regard to that measure 
was justified or not; but this I believe 
I have reason to say—that if I can judge 
from those expressions and from what 
reaches me from all quarters and all 
parties in the City of London, repre- 
sented by men who sit even on both 
sides of this House, that measure is 
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looked upon as a wise and prudent one, 
and that whether this year it will work 
much or little is not what the people of 
England—and the most sober portion 
of the people of England—are thinking 
of; but whether at least there is not a 
practical foundation laid for dealing with 
that vast Public Debt which in times of 
doubt and difficulty, and when the coun- 
try is not prosperous, causes us so much 
anxiety and concern. I do not know 
that there is any measure that we have 
brought forward for which the appro- 
bation of those classes whose esteem 
must always be valued by a Government 
has been more decidedly pronounced 
than in respect to that one. Then the 
noble Lord says that we proposed Bills 
as to local taxation and local authorities, 
but that they were given up. But the 
noble Lord has belonged to Administra- 
tions in his time; and did they not at 
the end of the Session give up measures ? 
Why, I found an eagerness on the part 
of the noble Lord himself to get me to 
give up our measures at the beginning 
of July, or rather at the end of June. 
Indeed, he has been educated in the 
school of statesmen who have been so 
accustomed to give up their measures 
that, in his most serious mood and al- 
most with passionate fervour and glow- 
ing words, he has attacked us night after 
night because we did not begin in the 
merry month of May to give up our 
measures. Then the noble Lord defends 
himself against the charge which I made 
against the Opposition. He says I de- 
scribed the Opposition as factious. Now, 
my memory completely deceives me if I 
ever made that charge. It is not a 
charge which I am in the habit of 
making. I have passed a considerable 
part of my time in Opposition, and I 
acted freely when I was in Opposition ; 
but I hope those to whom I was op- 
posed generally consider that I was a 
fair opponent. I remember Lord Pal- 
merston’s saying once—‘‘ They accuse 
us of faction, but faction is only another 
man’s action;” and it struck me that 
there was pith in that remark. I have 
never for one moment thought of 
charging the Opposition with factious 
conduct during the present Session. In- 
deed, I have never accused them in any 
way. The noble Lord went on to say 
that he was very much opposed to the 
Regimental Exchanges Bill, and he de- 
fended himself against the charge of 
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faction in that case. Well, we all know 
that the Opposition to the Regimental 
Exch Bill did waste—I will not say 
waste, but consumed—a great deal of 
time. But the noble Lord, without being 
aceused, excuses himself — which is a 
dangerous process—with respect to the 
Regimental Exchanges Bill. I never 
accused the noble Lord, though the Op- 
position to the Bill proceeded from the 
front bench, and was not carried on by 
the three great parties opposite. I re- 
collect five nights were occupied on one 
clause. [Several hon. Memsers: There 
was only one clause.}] Well, another 
great charge which the noble Lord makes 
against the Government is that their 
measures are wanting in principle. What 
principle? The principle in which it 
seems they are wanting is the compul- 
sory principle, and the question is, whe- 
ther the country is in favour of that 
principle ? Laws of general applica- 
tion must be founded on compulsion; but 
in this country, when you are dealing 
with the manners and the customs of 
some particular class or trade or part of 
the population, if you have recourse 
to the compulsory principle you will 
do nothing but create bitterness and 
opposition. It is only by persuasion— 
the finest persuasion in the world, which 
is example—persuasion in action, that 
you can influence and modify and 
mitigate habits which you disapprove. 
Then the noble Lord comes to Supply, 
and charges us with having been very 
lax and deficient with respect to the pro- 
gress which we made with the Committee 
of Supply. Well, we gave you a whole 
fortnight for Supply only very recently ; 
but the noble Lord was not ingenuous 
enough to admit—if, indeed, he recol- 
lected the fact—that we, whom he so 
easily charges in this matter, took off 
the restrictions on the right of hon. 
Members to bring forward their Motions 
which were imposed by our Predecessors 
in office. If we had established those 
restrictions, Supply, of course, would 
have been more readily obtained. I am 
not, however, prepared to say that I 
regret the course we have taken in this 
respect. I should be sorry to be obliged 
to recognize the necessity of again im- 
posing those restrictions, although I 
think they were salutary and constitu- 
tional, and that it may yet become 
necessary to do so. Then the noble Lord 
proceeds to criticize my conduct of the 
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Business of the House. It has, he says, 
lowered its dignity. There have, he 
tells us, been scenes in the House which 
I ought to have prevented. What 
scenes? Does the noble Lord mean to 
say that it was my duty to order the 
hon. Member for Stoke (Dr. Kenealy) 
into the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
when he rose to make a speech after 
entering the House? There was a scene 
on the occasion to which I refer. Does 
the noble Lord think I was responsible 
for it? Why, the hon. Member for 
Stoke is a great supporter of the noble 
Lord. He sits exactly behind the noble 
Lord, and I daresay offers him sugges- 
tions on constitutional points which, 
perhaps, are offered to a deaf ear. I 
appeal, then, to the candour of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite whether I was re- 
sponsible for the exhibition which was 
then made? ‘WasI responsible for the 
course which was taken by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) with respect 
to the presence of Strangers? Was he 
not to use his Privilege of taking notice 
that Strangers were present, if hethought 
right to do so? I do not think I was 
at all responsible in that case either; 
but I am perfectly prepared to take my 
share of the responsibility in the case of 
the hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Charles Lewis). I have touched on the 
points in connection with the scenes pro- 
duced by the hon. Member for Stoke and 
the hon. Member for Louth—scenes 
which, it is said, have lowered the dig- 
nity of the House. If I had interfered, 
it would have been supposed that I did 
so to restrain the legitimate exercise of 
the Privileges of hon. Members. But 
with respect to the action of the hon. 
Member for Londonderry, my own opi- 
nion is that what occurred never would 
have happened—though, for reasons I 
will allege, I do not regret that it has— 
if the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of London (Mr. 
Lowe), who was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee whose conduct was questioned, 
had done that which, I believe, every 
Gentleman in the House expected he 
would have done, and which I have the 
highest authority for saying would have 
been perfectly consistent with his duty. 
That scene, however, was rife with very 
important consequences, because it en- 
abled the Leader of the Opposition to 
take the only decided step which he has 
taken during this Session of six months. 
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Then he was for once not only the Leader 
of his Party, but the Leader of the 
House. The course he then pursued re- 
ceived the congratulations of his friends 
out-of-doors ; and all the newspapers— 
those representing the three sections— 
said—‘ Hes is a man come to the rescue 
of the dignity of Parliament and the 
principles of the Constitution; he is 
going to knock up all ‘the musty prece- 
dents’ which the right hon. Member for 
the University of London said were no 
longer adapted to the age.” Well, the 
noble Lord did go on manfully, and ap- 
pealed to the House. But what was its 
decision? By an overwhelming majo- 
rity, swollen by many of his own most 
influential supporters, Members whose 
opinions, from their experience and 
talents, rightly have great influence, 
this House gave its verdict that the 
policy with regard to Privilege recom- 
mended by the noble Lord and his right 
hon. Friends was a policy fatal to the 
dignity, the freedom, and the power of 
Parliament, and that decision never 
would have been come to but for the 
accidental conduct of the hon. Member 
for Londonderry. The noble Lord said, 
though I refused the concession which 
related to the public Press, still I had 
to make one great concession—that the 
presence of Strangers should not be 
noticed in the Gallery. The concession 
I made was an extremely guarded con- 
cession, I think at that moment, in 
consequence of the inexperience of some 
hon. Members in the new Parliament, 
who, I am sure, will never do the same 
thing again, it was necessary to come to 
some resolution which could check their 
vagaries. But that was only a Sessional 
Order; it does not touch the Privileges 
of the House, which I do not think ever 
can be interfered with. I do not think 
the noble Lord will burn his fingers 
again with that matter. I believe I have 
now touched on every remark made by 
the noble Lord adverse to the Govern- 
ment—at least I am not conscious that I 
have omitted one. I have no doubt the 
points which he urged against me were 
well-considered, that the charges were 
well-meditated, and that he had the 
advice of those who have much Parlia- 
mentary experience as to the mode in 
which he was to dispose his arguments 
and accusations. I ask the House what 
case has he made out? Has he proved 
that we have done nothing; has he 
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oo that he has done anything? I 
elieve the opinion of the country at this 
critical moment, now that our labours 
are nearly at an end, will be unanimous 
on the subject. The country will see, 
in a few days, in the most authentic and 
official record, the catalogue of the la- 
bours of the House of Commons. They 
are not discreditable to the Ministry. 
They are, I think, manifestly calculated 
to be beneficial to the country. But I 
take no credit to myself, whom the noble 
Lord has made the author of all these 
delinquencies. I take no credit for that 
authentic catalogue of the achievements 
of Parliament. Though I am placed 
here to take some chief direction in the 
conduct of the Business of this House 
and its general management, the House 
must know full well that it is not my 
shoulders or the shoulders of a more 
gifted man than I that can bear this 
burden. I am assisted by those who 
surround me, by Colleagues most able; 
and I will say this—whether I speak of 
Parliament, or of the Cabinet—the most 
devoted Colleagues a Minister ever pos- 
sessed. But above all, and beyond all, 
Cabinets or Colleagues, what the coun- 
try is most indebted to for the measures 
of infinite benefit which have been 
brought forward this year and carried 
successfully, is the patriotism of Parlia- 
ment andthe good feeling and high 
spirit of Gentlemen who sit on both 
sides of the House. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


SHERIFFS SUBSTITUTE (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—[But 273.] 
(Mr. Raikes, The Lord Advocate, Mr. 
Secretary Cross.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( The Lord Advocate.) 


GeneraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
complained of the conduct of the Go- 
vernment in regard to proceeding with 
this partial measure, seeing that the 
Lord Advocate had brought in a Bill to 
extend the jurisdiction of the sheriffs, 
and promised, on the Bill of the hon. 
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(Scotland) Bill. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 


being withdrawn, to proceed with his 
own Bill; and, instead of doing so, the 
Government proposed to deal with 
Lanarkshire, without being alive to the 
risk of causing difficulties in legislation 
for the comprehensive plan, and he 
therefore moved— 

“That it is not expedient to proceed with this 
measure until this House has had the opportu- 
nity of fully considering the changes which it 
would be desirable to make in the whole judicial 
establishment in Scotland.” 


Mr. RAMSAY seconded the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is not expedient to proceed with this mea- 
sure until this House has had the opportunity 
of fully considering the changes which it would 
be desirable to make on the whole judicial 
establishment in Scotland,”’—(Sir George Bal- 


Sour,) 
—instead thereof. 


Dr. OC. CAMERON said, the object 
of this Bill was to sanction the appoint- 
ment of another sheriff substitute for 
Lanarkshire and another magistrate for 
Glasgow, and contended that those ap- 
pointments were required in consequence 
of the great increase of the population 
of Glasgow. 

Mr. RAMSAY, who had given Notice 
of a Motion for the rejection of the Bill, 
said, he was altogether opposed to it, 
from a desire that that 5 ta should 
not make an addition to the Judicial 
Establishment in Scotland, unless it 
could be shown that this could be done, 
as in this case he believed it might, 
without any additional expense to the 
country. In his county there were five 
sheriffs substitute, and they had only 
767 cases per annum to dispose of among 
them. He objected, therefore, to an addi- 
tion to the total number of sheriffs sub- 
stitute in Scotland as a useless expense. 
The Scotch did not want any such ex- 
penditure of public money. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE regretted 
that the hon. Member for the Falkirk 
Burghs (Mr. Ramsay) had seen it his 
duty to oppose the Bill, because he (the 
Lord Advocate) regarded it as necessary 
for the administration of justice. The 
hon. and gallant Member opposite (Sir 
George Balfour) was mistaken in sup- 
posing that there had been an increase 
of judicial expense in Scotland. On the 
contrary, that expense had heen con- 
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siderably reduced by a union of sheriff- 
doms, and the Government were doing 
their best to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners of 1868, 

Mr. FARLEY LEITH said, he did not 
object to the proposed addition to the 
judicial force in Scotland, but failed 
to see the necessity for charging the 
additional cost upon the Consolidated 
Fund. 


Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 61; Noes 
19: Majority 42. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES LOANS (re-com- 
mitted) BILL.—[{Bitt 197.] 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. William 
Henry Smith.) 
[Progress 4th August. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Fawcett.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER hoped that the Bill, which was 
a Bill merely for the purpose of giving 
greater facilities for borrowing to local 
authorities, would be proceeded with. 
Some clauses had been taken out, and 
practically it was merely a Consolidation 
Bill, giving no additional powers. 

Mr. FAWCETT maintained that the 
measure, which had been altered and 
re-altered, was really not the measure 
which had been read a second time, and 
therefore he objected to its being pro- 
ceeded with at half-past 1 o’clock in the 
morning. 


COMMITTEE. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 12; 
Noes 52: Majority 40. 

House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Three o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, 7th August, 1875. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvstuic Bris—Second Reading— 
Sanitary Law (Dublin) Amendment * (259). 
Committee — Report—Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers Act Amendment * (252); Expiring Laws 
Continuance * (260); East India Home Go- 
vernment (Appointments)* (261); Public 
Health (Scotland) Act, 1867, Amendment * 
(262); Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 

1869, Amendment * (236). 

Third Reading—Parliamentary Elections (Re- 
turning Officers) * (250) ; Militia Laws Con- 
solidation and Amendment * (264); Govern- 
ment Officers (Security) * (251); Metropolitan 
Board of Works (Loans) * (244), and passed. 


Their Lordships met ;—and having 
gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate— 


House adjourned at One o'clock, to 
Monday next, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, 7th August, 1875. 


MINUTES. ]—Puntic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Foreign Jurisdiction * [284]. 

Committee — Report — Consolidated Fund (Ap- 
propriation) ; Land Titles fand Transfer * 
[103]; Sheriffs Substitute (Scotland) * [273]. 

Committee — Report — Considered as amended — 
Third Reading — Remission of Penalties 
(changed from * Restriction on Penal Actions 
and Remission of Penalties” [267]; Regis- 
tration of Trade Marks ‘(re-comm.) [276], 
and passed. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Local 
Authorities Loans * [197], and passed. 

Third Reading — Department of Science and 
Art * [283], and passed. 


The House met at Twelve of the 
clock. 


THE TICHBORNE CASE—ARTHUR 
ORTON.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, with reference to his statement 
denying that a placard offering rewards 
of £1,000 and £300 for the apprehension 
of Arthur Orton, and that a police officer 
from Australia, to whom the said Arthur 
Orton was known, failed to recognize the 
defendant in the Tichbornecase, Whether 
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he will afford any and what opportunity 
for proving that the information given 
to him and so communicated to the House 
was not correct ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
(for Mr. AssHETon Cross), in reply, said, 
he must remind the hon. Member that 
these circumstances happened before the 
accession of the present Home Secretary 
to office. His right hon. Friend had 
taken every means in his power to ascer- 
tain whether there had been any such 
occurrences as those stated in the Ques- 
tion. He applied to the principal officer 
of police who had charge of the police 
business of the trial, and also to the 
counsel for the prisoner, and from both 
of them he had got a distinct denial of 
any knowledge of such a transaction. 
The hon. Member had been answered 
already once on the subject, and the 
Treasury could afford no further infor- 
mation. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, the latter part 
of the Question had not been answered 
—namely, whether the Home Secretary 
would afford an opportunity of estab- 
lishing that the information communi- 
cated to the House was not correct. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL. 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, be- 
fore the House went into Committee on 
the Bill, he wished to make an appeal 
to the Government, and especially to the 
right hon. Gentleman who was respon- 
sible for its policy. He regretted that 
the Premier was not in his place to hear 
what he had to say, because the subject 
to which he wished to direct attention 
was of transcendent importance ; but, at 
the same time, he admitted that con- 
sidering the labours he had lately under- 
gone the right hon. Gentleman might 
well be excused if he was not in the 
House at 12 o’clock on Saturday. The 
country could not fail to be gratified by 
the extraordinary spectacle that had been 
presented in Ireland, and especially in 
Dublin, during the last two days. He 


would not undertake to say how many 
thousands had taken part in the pro- 
cession of yesterday; but the House 
might form some idea of the depth of 
popular feeling that had been evoked, 
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from the circumstance that a whole fleet 
of steamers had been taken up to convey 
Irishmen, not fewer than 10,000 in num- 
ber, back to their native soil to do 
honour to the memory of O’Connell, in 
addition to the many, many thousands 
assembled from all parts of Ireland 
itself. The whole of the proceedings 
passed off with an order, a regularity, 
and a good humour almost unparalleled, 
and in confirmation of which he would 
read to the House the description given 
in the leading English journal of the 
procession. The London Zimes said— 

“The conduct of the people, however, was in 

this instance beyond all praise, and this is one of 
the most remarkable and gratifying features of 
their carnival. Throughout the whole length 
of the procession and the crowds who witnessed 
it there was not a drunken or disorderly person 
to be seen. There were very few constables 
anywhere in view. The vast concourse were 
singularly quiet and tractable, and the utmost 
good-humour prevailed. There was no jostling 
or rude laughing, such as have led to violent 
encounters on other occasions, but all seemed 
ready to bear and forbear in a considerate and 
friendly spirit. So gentle and well-tempered 
were they that in the thickest parts of the 
throng, where it was difficult to thread one’s 
way by slow and sinuous steps, women were 
carrying infants in’ their arms without the 
slightest fear. The promoters of the festival 
had ample proof that their confidence in the 
people was well founded and their organization 
perfect. In its material as well as its moral 
aspect the demonstration was eminently gra- 
tifying.”” 
Again, the Assizes recently concluded: in 
Ireland with the result that, in many 
instances, there was hardly any occupa- 
tion for the Judges at all, and that as 
regarded crime the country was reported 
to be not only in a good and satisfactory 
position, but as contrasted with this 
country and other parts of Her Majesty’s 
dominions in a marvellously gratifying 
position. Well, these things being so, 
there was one black cloud which over- 
shadowed the proceedings of yesterday. 
At a certain interval in the procession 
there was heard the music of the Dead 
March in Saul, and as described in one 
of the English morning papers— 

“ At Carlisle Bridge, the great black flag was 
promptly taken out and held in a prominent 
position before the platform, whilst all around 
at brief intervals men stood waving black ban- 
nerets bearing the inscription, ‘ Still in chains.’ 
A curious effect was given to this demonstration 
by festoons of chains liberally hung over the 
tops of each banneret, and cunningly clanked at 
fitting opportunities.” 

This was the proclamation of popular 
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sympathy with the 40 political prisoners 
still in miserable confinement. Last 
Sunday London had witnessed a great 
and orderly gathering in Hyde Park, 
called together to petition for this am- 
nesty. For his own part, he had declined 
to attend that demonstration on Sunday, 
not because he thought it wrong to take 
part in works of mercy on that day, 
but because he knew that in this country 
these meetings on Sunday were objec- 
tionable to great numbers of our fellow- 
countrymen. Still the object of that 
meeting had his heartfelt sympathy, and 
he wished now to put it to the Govern- 
ment, to the House of Commons, and to 
the country whether the time had not 
arrived when all such meetings should 
be rendered unnecessary by the exercise 
of the clemency of the Crown. He knew 
well that nearly all the political prisoners 
now in suffering were military prisoners, 
and he at once admitted that such pri- 
soners must naturally expectto be judged 
by a harsher standard than civilians. If 
soldiers violated the pledges under which 
they enlisted and took part in insurrec- 
tion, they were, if that insurrection was 
successful, at once raised by historians 
into the highest ranks of chivalry; but 
if the movement was abortive, then they 
must expect a severer judgment, and be 
prepared to pay a heavier penalty. Let 
the House, however, consider for one 
moment what the Fenian rising was. It 
was really the outcome of the disband- 
ment of the great American armies in 
the War of Secession, and for his part 
he had always wondered that the dis- 
solution of so large a military host, 
composed as it was of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, should have brought in 
its trail so small an amount of disturb- 
ance to Europe. The Irish insurrection 
was formidable; but what would it have 
been, if the great mass of the farmers 
and people of Ireland had taken part in 
it? No one could predict the desolation 
and misery that it might have entailed. 
But it was put down without extraordi- 
nary difficulty, and undoubtedly there 
was now no active trace of it. But let the 
House realize to itself what was being 
done by the prolonged imprisonment of 
these 40 men? Throughout Ireland, 
and in many circles in this country also, 
those who utterly condemned and ab- 
horred the Fenian insurrection were be- 
ginning to feel very intensely the suffer- 
ings that were inflicted on them, and 
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during the coming winter there would 
certainly both here and in Ireland be 
great gatherings of people brought 
together with the object of stimulating 
and claiming the clemency of the Crown. 
He thought it most unwise in the pre- 
sent tranquil condition of affairs to give 
unnecessary occasion for these huge 
demonstrations. The Irish had intense 
domestic sympathies, and deeply felt for 
those who had for seven long years 
languished in jail, and whose families 
mourned for them in their affectionate 
hearts as they would mourn for the dead. 
Was any good object to be accom- 
plished by a further exhibition of im- 
placability on the part of this country? 
The might of England had put down 
with ease the rising of Fenianism; it 
had inflicted great, even appalling, pun- 
ishment, on those who had participated 
in it. Was vengeance never to cease, 
and a time of mercy never to arrive? 
He would make but one further obser- 
vation, and he prayed that the Govern- 
ment might be guided by a true spirit of 
wisdom and statesmanship in the advice 
he would give to the Crown. ‘There 
was—and he thought it asad and solemn 
thing—a widespread belief in Ireland 
that the Administration itself was not 
averse to mercy, but that its hand was 
stayed and its arm shortened by the 
military authorities. Such a feature he 
looked upon as disastrous, and he was 
most desirous to prevent any further 
spread of it. There was no jewel in 
the Crown of Her Majesty so resplendent 
as the attribute of mercy and forgive- 
ness, and to that tender spot in the 
heart of the Sovereign he appealed to 
say—‘‘ Justice is satisfied—go in peace 
—sin no more.” 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY, in support- 
ing the appeal of the hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry), said, it 
had frequently been asserted that the 
feeling of sympathy which existed for 
these prisoners was confined to those 
who were favourable to Fenianism, but 
the proceedings at the O’Connell cele- 
bration yesterday showed that another 
idea predominated even over the feeling 
of respect for the memory of Mr. 
O’Connell, and that was the desire for 
an amnesty. It could not now be 
doubted that amnesty was the wish of 
the entire Irish nation ; and when that 
was the case, surely the British House 
of Commons would not refuse to pay 
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some attention to that demand. With 
regard to the prisoners being military 
prisoners, he would point out to the 
House that there were many countries 
where less stable Governments had had 
to deal with such men. Sometimes they 
had been executed; but, since 1848, 
there had been many occasions where 
countries had been far more disturbed 
than this country or Ireland had been, 
and yet the prisoners had been released 
from imprisonment. Surely it was not 
too much to ask this country, which was 
remarkable for its stability, to follow 
the example of the countries which had 
no stability, when the men in question 
had already suffered a considerable pun- 
ishment. It might be said that any con- 
cession made to these men was & conces- 
sion to Fenianism, and should, therefore, 
be refused. Well, he could not say at 
that moment Fenianism existed as a 
secret society in Ireland. The aspect of 
the organization had changed recently. 
It had ceased to be a secret society, and 
had now assumed the form of a demo- 
cracy, and now took part in the consti- 
tutional struggles of this country, such 
as elections, in that shape. He would 
ask the Government to take that view of 
it, and to come forward and meet this 
constitutional spirit and grant what the 
people of Ireland most desired, and give 
a pardon to the few unhappy men who 
still remained in prison. All the Irish 
people had gained this Session was a 
Coercion Act—of mitigated character, it 
was true, but of increased length. But 
even if they had an improved Landlord 
Bill, a system of University Education, 
remedying the defects of the present 
system, and the Poor Laws rectified, he 
believed that the Irish people, even if 
conscious of practical legislation of this 
character, would not remain satisfied so 
long as these men were allowed to be in 
chains. He was of opinion that the ex- 
ercise of clemency towards the Fenian 
prisoners would lead to a renewal of 
kindly feelings, and would effectually 
remove the difficulties which now ex- 
isted against such a renewal. 

Mr. WHALLEY expressed his regret 
that these men should be punished, 
while the chief actors in their conspiracy, 
though well known to the Government 
to be the Romish priesthood, were not 
only unpunished and unexposed, but, 
while carrying out their “ veiled re- 
bellion,” were allowed to tax the public 
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in near £2,000,000 a-year for police, 
about £1,000,000 for their educational 
purposes, and to bring discredit on the 
administration of the laws by the Peace 
Preservation Act. 

Mr. EDWARD JENKINS said, there 
was a growing feeling that something 
should be done to allay the aggravated 
excitement occasioned in Ireland by the 
continued confinement of persons who 
had been imprisoned mostly for political 
offences. He hoped the House would 
take the matter into kindly considera- 
tion, and carefully consider whether 
mercy might not be extended to most, 
if not all, of those who were now con- 
fined. He ought to say he could not 
altogether sympathize with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) in the terms in which 
he had brought the question before the 
House. The House ought not to be 
influenced by menaces of agitation. 
Last Sunday he took the trouble to 
go to the meeting at Trafalgar Square, 
and to examine the ranks as they passed 
through Piccadilly, for the purpose of 
ascertaining what the classes were who 
took part in the demonstration. He 
was impressed with the orderly and 
resolved aspect of the people, who were, 
however, not of the better classes. He 
knew that in his own borough not only 
Roman Oatholics of position, but also 
many who were Protestants were anxious 
to see this question in some way or 
other satisfactorily settled. But though 
crowds and demonstrations might be 
very effective as far as concerned their 
influence on the popular mind, he 
did not think they ought to be al- 
lowed to interfere with the policy of 
the Government. Apart from that, he 
thought there was a strong case in- 
deed. The point was simply this, 
was the Government, by continuing to 
confine these persons in prison, really 
doing anything to effect the object they 
had in view—namely, to deter people 
from committing similar offences in the 
future? He thought that when that 
question came up, it ought to be fairly 
met and fairly answered by the Govern- 
ment; because, whatever might be the 
opinion of the military authorities as to 
the probable consequence of allowing 
these men, most of whom were military 
offenders, to be set free, they all knew 
that it was not the military authorities 
who dictated public policy. If it were, 
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that policy would be narrow and disin- 
genuous. The question to consider was, 
whether these men had suffered suffi- 
ciently and efficiently, and whether it 
was not time that the Government should 
show that in its wrath it could remem- 
ber mercy. He thought that the time 
had come when it would be wise to ex- 
tend leniency to the prisoners. He 
thought the effect of it would be that in 
Treland itself it would be felt, if granted 
now before greater agitation went on, to 
be a generous concession not wrung by 
demonstration from the Government. He 
thought it would be politic that the Go- 
vernment should endeavour to forecast 
the future—the time when these demon- 
strations might assume such importance 
that it would be considered that the Go- 
vernment had only given way because 
the concession was forced from them 
by popular demonstrations. While on 
his legs, he might be allowed to say 
that it had been his intention at this time 
to have called attention to the duel which 
took place last night between the Leaders 
of the two front benches, for the pur- 
pose of saying that he—and he believed 
many others besides himself on that 
side of the House below the Gangway— 
did not entirely concur in the conclu- 
sions of either right hon. Gentlemen. 
They were not prepared to concur in 
all the criticisms of the noble Marquess 
upon the different measures of the Go- 
vernment on the one hand, and, on the 
other hand, they could not altogether ac- 
cept, as accurate, some of the strange ex- 
planations of the First Minister. They 
desired it to be understood in the country 
that as long: as the front Opposition 
bench continued to be, as it was, an 
unfaithful representative of the opinions 
of the whole rank and file of the Liberal 
Party, a divided leadership and an unde- 
cided one, it could scarcely expect to re- 
ceive the support of the country, or be 
able effectively to oppose, or even to 
assist the Government in carrying whole- 
some measures through the House. But, 
as usual, when important matters were 
under discussion, the front Opposition 
bench happened to be empty. It would 
not, therefore, be proper that, in their 
absence, he should continue these re- 
marks. He would simply say that he 
wished it to be understood that there 
were many hon. Members below the 
Gangway on that side of the House who 
did not concur in all the animadver- 
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sions of the noble Lord on the conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he did not 
take the same view of the matter; but, 
leaving that question, he was anxious 
that the House should arrive at some 
practical conclusion. He was one of 
those who for some years opposed any 
release of the military political prisoners ; 
but two years ago he thought the time 
had come when they might with grace 
and advantage, and with a view to con- 
ciliation to Ireland, release the prisoners, 
and he had signed a memorial to that 
effect. He believed there was scarcely 
ever a time in the history of the country 
when the Irish people were, as a whole, 
more prosperous, more generally loyal, 
or more obedient to the laws, and when 
there was a fairer prospect of a future 
for Ireland than the present. He would 
not counsel the Government to yield to 
clamour; but in order to prevent an 
agitation that might become embarrass- 
ing, seeing the growing feeling of sym- 
pathy for these men, he thought they 
would do well at once to wipe out what 
was really the last personal grievance 
which the Irish people had on this ques- 
tion. There was no doubt that the sym- 
pathy of the Irish people was centring 
around these men, who had already 
suffered so many years’ imprisonment. 
Before that sympathy became too deeply 
seated, he would urge the Government, 
in their wisdom and consideration, to 
extend the hand of mercy to these men, 
and release them from their confine- 
ment. 

Mr. HOPWOOD, in joining, as an 
English Member, in the appeal on behalf 
of the political prisoners, said, he had, 
asa rule, abstained from taking part in 
these Home Rule debates; but, at the 
early part of last year, he became con- 
vineed that the time had arrived when 
these prisoners ought to be released. 
The year which had passed since then 
had only tended to intensify his desire 
for their release, and to demonstrate the 
propriety on the part of the Government 
of doing this act of grace and mercy, 
for he admitted it would be an act of 
mercy to release these men. We had 
admitted by legislation that less extreme 
measures in Ireland were now required, 
and yet we were allowing these prisoners 
to languish in their gaol. We had had 
order vindicated in Ireland. The bulk 
of the people were loyal to the Queen. 
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It was admitted that they were con- 
tented with the English Crown, and with 
the Queen; and if that were so, he saw 
no reason for refusing this prayer for an 
act of mercy. He considered the Go- 
vernment would do well to yield to the 
prayer at once. The sooner it was 
done, the more effective would it be in 
its results upon the affections of the Irish 
people. 


Bill considered in Committee, and 
reported, without Amendment; to be 
read the third time upon Monday. 


REMISSION OF PENALTIES BILL. 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Secretary Cross.) 
[BILL 267.] CONSIDERATION. 
THIRD READING. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


Sir HENRY JAMES said, this was 
a very important Bill, and, as affecting 
the rights and rational liberties of the 
people, ought not to be allowed to pass 
unnoticed. When its provisions were 
explained, it would be found that it did 
no justice to any person subjected to it; 
but, on the contrary, it absolutely en- 
couraged and asked people to break the 
law, and to ignore statutes which re- 
mained upon our Statute Book. The 
previous stages of the Bill had been 
passed so hurriedly that very little at- 
tention had been called to them, and 
certainly attention had not been called 
to the course of the Government in alter- 
ing the provisions of the measure. The 
Bill was avowedly introduced to meet a 
scandal which existed, and was regarded 
by the majority of the people, as one 
which applied to places which they re- 
sorted to on a Sunday—places which 
were perfectly harmless in their charac- 
ter, but for the opening of which, under 
the existing laws, penalties must be 
imposed. The Government themselves 
were so desirous to decide the law that 
they took the unusual course of directing 
an action to be brought, in order to 
discover whether it was illegal or not 
to keep these places open, and it was 
determined that it was against the law 
that they should be open. Now, it was 
either right or wrong that this statute 
should remain in force. The case was 
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taken under the statute of George III., 
which enabled, as was represented to 
the Government, private informers to 
obtain an advantage and put money in 
their pockets by enforcing a law which 
everyone condemned. This Bill was 
therefore introduced, and as it was ori- 
ginally framed it contained a provision 
that no such actions were in future to 
be brought without the permission and 
fiat of the Attorney General ; and then, 
with a strange amount of inconsequence, 
there was another provision that the 
Crown should have power to remit every 
penalty which should be recovered by 
any common informer, not under this, 
but any other Act. Now, what was 
good in the Bill was the power of stop- 
ping these actions being brought, and 
what was bad was the provision which 
allowed the penalties to be remitted. 
The Government, however, had struck 
out the clause which prevented actions 
being brought, and had retained the 
clause giving power to remit the penal- 
ties. What then was the result? Under 
this sanction, the proprietors of the 
Brighton Aquarium were told to con- 
tinue to open their building on Sundays, 
which, in other words, meant that they 
were told to break the law, because it 
had been decided that it was illegal that 
the place should be open. If the statute 
was a wrong statute, let it be repealed ; 
and, if it was a right one, they ought 
not to encourage parties to break it, 
neither ought they to remit the penalties ; 
but the excuse was there was not time 
for further legislation. That might be 
an excuse for not legislating rightly ; 
but it was no excuse for Topidlating 
wrongly. They were now doing that 
which had never been done before. They 
were encouraging those who had been 
convicted of having broken the law to 
continue to break the law. If that was 
not the intention of the Bill, why was it 
presented to the House? If the Aqua- 
rium was not to be opened, why did 
they want the Bill? and if it was to be 
opened, they told the proprietors to 
break the law. In fact, they told the 
proprietors of the Aquarium to pay no 
respect to an Act of Parliament, because, 
if they were convicted under the Act, 
the Home Secretary would remit the 
penalties. But it seemed to him if “such 
a course as this were to be followed, the 
action ought to be taken before the pro- 
ceedings at law were commenced. Why 
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did they tell the common informers to 
bring actions, and then, when the case 
was decided, say—‘‘ We will remit the 
penaliy ?” If the penalty ought not to 

e enforced, surely the action ought not 
to be brought, and, therefore, he con- 
tended that they ought to begin by 
stopping the action. fe also wished to 
point out that the Bill made no provision 
as to costs, and the informer would, 
therefore, still be entitled to his costs, 
because he would have enforced a proper 
remedy, while they had not the courage 
to stop him before he commenced his 
action. It was notorious that the Go- 
vernment first believed it was proper to 
stop the action. Why had they not had 
the courage of their opinions? Why 
had they not proceeded in the course of 
recent legislation—as, for instance, the 
Sunday Trading Bill of 1871? The 
present was a similar action for the non- 
observance of the Sabbath, and why did 
they not give the same power of veto? 
Though the Bill had been brought in 
for the relief of the Brighton Aquarium, 
the proprietors would not dare to open 
it after the Bill was passed. They could 
not submit themselves to penalties day 
by day in order to trust to the discretion 
of the Home Secretary to remit. the 
penalties. One other objection he had 
was, that the Bill must be temporary 
and fragmentary, and he considered they 
ought to strike at the evil at once, which 
they were not doing by simply allowing 
these charges to be brought and then 
remitting the penalties. If the law were 
to be altered, surely it should be left to 
Parliament and not to the Home Secre- 
tary to say how far penalties should be 
enforced. He did not know if he was 
too late; but, if not, he should like to 
move that the Bill should not extend 
beyond a year, or, at any rate, he hoped 
an assurance would be given that. it 
should be worked upon simply as a tem- 
porary measure, and be limited to a 
repeal of the Act of George IIL., giving 
penalties to the informer, 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he was sorry the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Sir Henry James) 
had not taken an earlier opportunity of 
raising the question, because he (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) quite admitted 
the subject was one which ought very 
justly to be fully discussed, and which 
might lead to considerable debate in 
that House; but what was the position 
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in which the Government were placed in 
regard to it? The attention of the Go- 
vernment was first directed to the sub- 
ject by the action Terry v. the Brighton 
Aquarium Company. That action re- 
suscitated an Act which had been for 
many years in complete abeyance. Up 
to that time common sense, if he might 
so call it, had regulated the conducting 
of places of the kind; but suddenly, in 
the midd:z of the Session, an Act was 
resuscitated under which not only the 
Brighton Aquarium would be classed as 
a disorderly place, but it was strongly 
insisted that the Act extended far beyond 
even that, and that places where no 
money was given at the door would come 
under its operation. He had in his pos- 
session at that moment, a writ issued 
and proposed to be tried against such 
places as the Botanical Gardens, a place 
where members friends were admitted 
on Sundays by tickets, and where no 
entertainment was provided. To quote 
an extreme case the piers at the different 
watering-places might be included, al- 
though in some cases the persons going 
on these piers did not pay money. [Sir 
Henry JAMES: No.} The hon. and 
learned Gentleman appeared to differ 
on the point, but there could be no 
question that it was a matter of great 
doubt, and, further than that, it was a 
question whether railway companies, 
supposing they advertized to run to 
places of amusement, were liable to pe- 
nalties. All those points were placed 
before Her Majesty’s Government, and 
it was evident that if the law were put 
in force in those extreme cases, a state 
of things would be introduced which 
the House would not be disposed to sanc- 
tion. The Brighton Aquarium in con- 
sequence of music and refreshment being 
provided came within the Act, and a 
desire existed to test the question, whe- 
ther without these attractions the Act 
applied. The result was that the case 
was tried as a friendly suit before Baron 
Pollock, in the middle of June, and 
there it was decided that, notwithstand- 
ing all additional entertainment was 
withdrawn, the place was still within 
the Act. It therefore became a question 
whether under those circumstances they 
would amend the Act or repeal it. He 
knew there were many hon. Members in 
the House who were prepared to repeal 
the Act ; but neither the ome Secretary 
nor himself, on the part of the Govern- 
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ment, were prepared to take any such 
step. At the same time, the question of 
amendment was one likely to lead to 
protracted discussion which they were 
equally unwilling to ask the House to 
go through at that stage of the Session. 
There remained, therefore, only two 
courses open to them—namely, first, to 
require the fiat of the Attorney General 
to authorize the informer to bring those 
civil actions; and, secondly, to bring in 
a Bill giving increased power to the 
Crown to remit the penalties which, and 
a regulation as to costs, would, he hoped, 
operate to discourage informers and pre- 
vent those actions. Those were the 
reasons which induced his right hon. 
Friend to bring in the Bill—a temporary 
measure it might be—and he hoped and 
believed it would have the effect of pre- 
venting those vexatious prosecutions, and 
that the powers vested in the Judge 
under the new Judicature Act would 
equally prevent the vexatious infliction 
of costs. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOOK said, he 
thought in every point of view the pro- 
posed settlement of the question was 
unsatisfactory, except in as far as the 
Bill might be regarded as a temporary 
measure, to operate during the Recess, 
and to be dealt with in a future Session 
in a comprehensive and satisfactory 
manner. The legislation of this country 
had for many years recognized the 
Sabbath Day as a day of rest, as well 
as of religious observance. He was pre- 
pared to recognize the rights of con- 
science, and therefore he recognized, on 
the one hand, the right of the people to 
visit places of innocent and instructive 
amusement on Sundays; but, on the 
other hand, he recognized the right of 
religious persons to express their reli- 
gious feelings. It, however, seemed to 
him that there was at that moment, and 
had been for some time, a movement by 
a certain set of persons in this country 
who thought Sunday should be a day 
of amusement here as it was on the 
Continent, but he thought that did not 
by any means represent the feelings of 
the people of the country. There was 
another class who, not caring for the 
feelings of either of the classes alluded 
to, came in and put the law in motion 
for their own objects, as in the case of 
the Brighton Aquarium; and the Go- 
vernment, apprehensive that if the Act 
of 1781 were abolished, the effect might 
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be to lead to the: introduction of enter- 
tainments not so interesting as the 
Brighton Aquarium, had done the best 
that could be done at the present late 
time of the Session in bringing in the 
measure now under consideration ; but 
it must be clearly understood that it was 
only a temporary compromise. After 
the course taken by the Home Secretary 
on the Labour Laws the whole country 
could trust him with the temporary exer- 
cise of these powers, in the hope that 
in the early part of next year more 
satisfactory action would be taken. 

Mr. LOWE said, although he had 
regarded the measure as a temporary 
one, and that was the only excuse that 
could be offered for it, still he did 
not look upon it as altogether satisfac- 
tory, because it was not limited to mat- 
ters which arose from opening those 
places on the Sabbath. The Bill was 
general in its terms, and would change 
the law in regard to all gui tam actions, 
because a temporary difficulty had arisen 
with regard to this particular case of the 
Brighton Aquarium. He, however, must 
say he objected to being asked to pass 
legislation which was very much wider 
in its scope, amounting, as it did, to an 
entire alteration of the law. That was 
a most important subject, and one which 
should not be dealt with hastily or with- 
out the greatest care. Surely, it could 
not be right that by a temporary Bill, 
brought in alio intuitu, the power should 
be taken away of bringing those actions 
under any circumstances whatever. That 
seemed to be an immense innovation in 
the law, without the attention of the 
House having been drawn to it. It 
indicated a levity of legislation, and 
almost took away one’s breath to think 
of the vast extent and great number of 
circumstances to which it was applicable. 
The Bill took away, as far as he could 
see, the remedy, whether good or bad, 
for enforcing the statute, and the Under 
Secretary of State when he spoke could 
not have been aware that it was a 
temporary measure. But, if this were 
the case, even then he might consent to 
strike out the words in the 2nd clause 
‘‘or under any Act of Parliament,” be- 
cause that was a matter of enormous 
consequence. If the Act had been fre- 
quently put in force for the purpose of 
extorting money, he could understand 
the course that had been taken. But 
the House should be reminded that this 
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statute had not been heard of for years. 
That being the case, they ought to make 
the Attorney General a kind of grand 
jury, and thus prevent unnec an- 
noyance being given to the public. In- 
stead of doing this, they allowed these 
actions to be brought, with the chance 
of whether or not the Home Secretary 
would deprive those who took action of 
the fruit of their trouble. Surely, ina 
temporary and suspensory Bill, power 
should not be given to alter the law as 
proposed. A most important provision, 
too, had been introduced in the Act— 
namely, that while the Act would allow 
penalties to be inflicted, it would also 
give to the Crown increased power to 
remit them. That wasamost unreason- 
able course. The law as it stood re- 
lated to all cases of bribery, but at one 
blow this temporary measure would alter 
the whole course of the existing state of 
the law relating to such actions. It was 
most strange legislation. At any rate, 
as he had before observed, he thought 
they ought to strike out the second 
clause, after the word ‘ Act,” in the 
second line. As to the course taken, it 
seemed to him to be the very worst that 
could be. The Act had only been re- 
cently resuscitated, and the best course 
would have been to repeal it altogether. 
Nobody cared for it, and nobody wanted 
it; but the Government could not screw 
their courage up to that point, and they 
invited low people to bring actions on 
all sorts of subjects connected with the 
question, and it then proposed to give 
the Crown power to remit the penalties. 
He could not imagine any course more 
undignified than that taken by the Go- 
vernment, and although he knew that it 
was of no use to protest, yet as one who 
for a short time had held the office of 
Home Secretary, he felt it his duty 
to point out that they were violating 
every rule and principle on which Go- 
Sayenent ought to act in a matter of this 
ind. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
in order to meet the difficulty suggested 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Taunton (Sir Henry James), he would 
move the re-committal of the Bill, with 
the object of inserting a clause providing 
that the Act should expire on the Ist of 
June next, 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
all the words from the word ‘‘be” to 
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the end of the Question, in order to add 
the word ‘‘ re-committed,’”’—( Sir Charles 
W. Dilke,)\—instead thereof. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
he hoped the House would not agree 
to the suggestion, and that the nght 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lowe) seemed to 
have mistaken the effect and extent of 
the Bill. It would not have the effect 
of doing away with the gui tam actions, 
and it would not establish so great an 
alteration of the law as the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to imagine. An Act 
was passed in 1859 which gave Her 
Majesty power to remit certain penalties 
imposed upon the conviction of an 
offender, although they might be partly 
payable to private persons, and there 
were a great many Acts under which 
penalties could be enforced, and which 
might be covered by this Act. The pre- 
sent Bill would only very slightly in- 
crease that power. [Mr. Lowe said, 
that Act only applied to cases in which 
the Crown was ieee This was not 
the case, and the difficulty which arose 
in cases like that of the Brighton 
Aquarium, or the Botanical Gardens, 
was, that they could not be regarded 
technically as prosecutions which would 
come within the Act of 1859, but had to 
be treated as civil actions for the re- 
covery of penalties, for which at present 
there was no power of remittal. Hence 
the necessity for the Bill, which he con- 
sidered to be, although a very slight, 
still a very desirable and proper altera- 
tion of the law. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
appealed to the hon. Baronet (Sir Charles 
Dilke) not to press his Amendment, be- 
cause, so far as he could see, the Bill 
under discussion would only be a tem- 
porary one. The suggestion he had made 
should be brought under the notice of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State. He would also remind the 
hon. and learned Member for Taunton 
(Sir Henry James) that it would be pos- 
sible to carry out the views he had ex- 
pressed in ‘another place.” 

Sir HENRY JAMES said, he thought 
it too serious a matter to pass over. The 
accidental absence of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department ought not to prevent 
the wishes of the majority from being . 
carried out. The House might well take 
the responsibility of making the measure 
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a temporary one, and, as that could 
easily be done, he hoped the Amend- 
ment would be agreed to. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he would assent to the Amend- 
ment. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and negatived. 


Word added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 


Str HENRY JAMES proposed the 
re-insertion of Clause 1, which had been 
struck out when the Bill was in Com- 
mittee previously. 

Tne CHAIRMAN said, he would 
suggest to the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber that he should bring on his pro- 
posal after the clauses had been gone 
through. 


Clause 2 (Power of crown to remit 
penalties), 

Mr. LOWE moved, in page 2, line 2, 
after the word ‘‘ Act”’ to leave out “‘ or 
under any Act of Parliament passed be- 
fore or after the passing of this Act.” 
The object was to limit the present mea- 
sure to the Sunday Observance Act, 
24 Geo. ITI. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
opposed the Amendment. 

m HENRY JAMES supported the 
Amendment, and said he thought the 
Bill ought to be confined to the particu- 
lar cases it was intended to meet. 

Sm EARDLEY WILMOT hoped the 
Bill would be limited as proposed. He 
appealed to the Government whether at 
this period of the Session it would not 
be better to withdraw the measure. The 
present was not the way in which legis- 
lation of the kind should be passed. The 
House had not been fairly dealt with in 
that particular instance, and he asked 
his hon. and learned Friend to consider 
whether at that late period of the Ses- 
sion it would not be well to withdraw 
the Bill and bring it on next Session. 

Mr. CHARLEY said, that if the Bill 
was to be a temporary one, it could not 
matter much what its precise terms were. 
He thought if Government gave way on 
the point, and consented that the mea- 
sure should be only a temporary one, 
hon. Gentlemen opposite would be satis- 
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fied with the promise. The statement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of London 
(Mr. Lowe) was certainly erroneous, be- 
cause he (Mr. Charley) knew the per- 
sons who prompted the Brighton action, 
and he could assure the Committee that 
they did not do it from any motives of 
cupidity, or to get the penalty. They 
did not touch it, and did not get a 
farthing ; therefore, it could not be said 
that they acted from the motives that 
had been imputed to them. They were 
actuated by a desire to vindicate the 
great principle of Sunday rest. As for 
the hon. and learned Member for South- 
wark (Mr. Locke), he recommended him 
to go to the Continent, where there was 
little observance of the Sunday. In this 
country the working classes were of a 
different way of thinking from the work- 
ing classes on the Continent, and they 
were of opinion that the day should not 
be given either to amusement or to work 
[** Order!” 

Tae OH MAN said, he must call 
the hon. and learned Member’s atten- 
tion to the fact that he was out of 
Order, the Question being, as to whether 
the Act should apply to other Acts be- 
sides the Sunday Observance Act. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
the whole question was, was it desirable 
to give Her Majesty power to remit 
penalties for acts done when these pe- 
nalties were recoverable by action, and 
that only. The law had already given 
to the Crown power to remit penalties 
when the persons against whom the 
penalties were obtained were committed. 
There was no real difference between 
the two cases, he submitted, and there 
was no reason why Her Majesty should 
not have the power of remitting the 
penalties in the one case as she had in 
the other. And why should not this 
Bill be one of general application ? This 
particular case of the Brighton Aqua- 
rium was tried under an old obsolete 
Act which many persons, no doubt, 
would like to see go on to the end of 
time. It had given rise to the neces- 
sity for the alteration in the law; but 
because that particular case had hap- 
pened, and had given rise to the neces- 
sity of the revision of the law, it did not 
seem to him that that alteration should 
be restricted, and made applicable to 
one Act of Parliament merely, when 
others existed to which it might well be 
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applied. He did not think the Bill 
would give rise to a conflict between 
the authorities. 

Mr. LOCKE considered that it would 
be advisable to repeal the particular 
Act in question. He did not know, 
until the Aquarium case came on, that 
there was such an Act, and no one else 
seemed to know it. According, however, 
to the hon. and: learned Gentleman the 
Member for Salford (Mr. Charley), it 
was the most delightful Act of Parlia- 
ment that was ever passed, so that they 
had all been for so many years past 
living in a state of happiness without 
being aware of it. He believed that 
the great majority of hon. Members did 
not like to offend a certain class of 
people, but would be very happy if the 
Act were repealed. Hon. Members said 
to the managers of these aquariums and 
such institutions—‘‘ Don’t take money 
on Sundays;” and the persons in au- 
thority were willing not to do that; and 
as to the views taken by the legal faculty 
of the case tried, the Judges in both 
the Courts said it was highly improper, 
or words to that effect, that proceedings 
should be taken under that Act. No 
one had spoken in favour of it; and, on 
the whole, instead of taking the course 
the Government were now adopting, he 
considered it would be much better to 
repeal the Act. [‘ Order!’’] 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. and 
learned Member was not in Order, inas- 
much as he was dealing with the first 
part of a clause not before the Com- 
mittee. 

Sm HENRY JAMES said, it seemed 
to be the feeling of the House that the 
measure should only be a temporary 
one. Whilst the Opposition made no 
objection to the Government bringing 
forward a Bill to meet the necessities of 
the time, surely the Act should only be 
a temporary one. The powers should 
apply to the Act which had been referred 
to, and to that alone. If necessary, let 
Parliament alter the several laws, but 
let it be done permanently and after 
mature consideration, and not in such a 
Bill as that before the House. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he should be 
glad to see the Bill restricted in its ope- 
ration to one Act of Parliament. Should 
the Bill pass in its present form he be- 
lieved it would prove a great curse to 
any Government that had to carry it out. 
He would not envy the Home Secretary 
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his position, as he could pretty well 
imagine what kind of life he would have 
between the saints upon the one side 
and the sinners on the other. The coun- 
try had not had time to consider the 
Bill in a more extended sense, and on 
these questions, between sinners and 
saints, it was not easy for anybody to 
come to a conclusion. 

Mr. MUNTZ urged upon the Govern- 
ment to accept the Amendment. He 
could not see what object could be gained 
by the words extending the operation of 
the Bill to penalties levied under any 
other Act than this obsolete one of the 
reign of George III. They ought not 
to repeal by a vote of this kind pro- 
visions of several Acts of which they 
knew nothing whatever. Dealing sum- 
marily as it did with cases such as that 
before the House, its provisions ought 
to be carefully considered. The whole 
Sunday question must soon be carefully 
considered in an enlightened manner ; 
it could not be shunted much longer. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
as he had stated the other day, no one 
could look upon this measure as a satis- 
factory way of dealing with the ques- 
tion. The whole question of Sunday 
was a great and important matter, and 
it was one in which the public took 
great interest. There were large masses 
of the people strongly in favour of the 
observance of Sunday. At the same 
time, many of the persons who held this 
view very strongly had not the slightest 
wish to interfere with the innocent re- 
creation of the masses of the people, 
always provided that it did not entail 
compulsory service or work on the part 
of other persons. The opinions of the 
highest authorities had been taken to 
see how the penalties could be legally 
commuted. The Act had been enforced 
in one instance, and cases under its pro- 
visions were still pending in other in- 
stances, connected with places which no 
person could possibly think were dis- 
orderly houses. He could assure the 
House that he had not the slightest wish 
that the places should be shut up during 
the Sunday, and it was because he 
wished to prevent frivolous and vexa- 
tious prosecutions from taking place 
during the Recess that he ventured to 
bring forward the present Bill. He did 
not wish, however, to take more respon- 
sibility on his shoulders than he had 
need to take, and, as his object was to 
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prevent frivolous and vexatious prosecu- 


tions from taking place, he had no ob- 
jection to accept the suggestion now 
made. He should not like to put in the 
Bill that this should be as Act for one 
year only. This would tie them down 
too much, and he would, therefore, 
oppose any limitation as to time. He 
would also strongly oppose the re-intro- 
duction into the Bill of a clause already 
struck out. In conclusion, he expressed 
a strong hope that the Bill would be 
allowed to. pass. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause amended, and agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Short title). ; 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
hoped that before long they might have 
a system established based on the prin- 
ciple of public prosecution. 


Clause agreed to. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that, 
after the explanation they had just heard 
and the debate which had taken place, 
he would not move the Amendment he 
had intimated. 


Bill reported ; as amended, considered ; 
Amendments made :—Bill read the third 
time, and passed. 


REGISTRATION OF TRADE MARKS 
(re-committed) BILL.—[Brtu 276.]—[Lords.] 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.””—(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck.) 


Mr. ALFRED MARTEN (for Mr. 
Hermon), in moving as an Amendment, 
‘‘That this House will, upon this day 
two months, resolve itself into the said 
Committee,’’ said, he wished to call 
attention to the difficulty of getting a 
proper definition of the term “trade 
mark.’’ There had been proposed various 
definitions, but none which would be 
effectual and comprehensive for the pur- 
poses of a statutory registration of trade 
marks. The definition in the Act of 
1862 in reference to the fraudulent 
imitation of trade marks was a most 
extensive one; but in the Bill it was 
proposed that there should be a far less 
extensive definition. A good deal of 
difficulty must arise from having one 
definition in reference to fraudulent imi- 
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tration. He really thought it would be 
better for purposes of registration not 
to undertake the difficult task of defini- 
tion, but to simply use the term “trade 
marks” and leave the definition to the 
ordinary Courtsof Law. He recognized 
the exertions which had been made by 
the President and Vice President of the 
Board of Trade with a view to settling 
the question; but he wished to point 
out some difficulties which ought to be 
before the mind of the House in dealing 
with it, and urged that the greatest care 
should be taken not to prejudice valua- 
ble rights or to inconvenience the com- 
plicated and extensive operations of 
trade. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
the opposition arose upon points of detail 
which would be considered in Com- 
mittee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 7, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clauses 8, 9, and 10 verbally amended, 
and agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Definitions). 

On the Motion of Mr. ALFRED Marren, 
Amendment made in page 5, line 24, 
after the word ‘‘ mark,” by inserting 
‘‘ motto, or printed or woven heading.” 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCOK 
moved, as an Amendment, in page 5, 
line 28, after ‘‘ distinctive,” insert ‘‘ de- 
vice, mark, heading.” It had been 
deemed undesirable by the Select Com- 
mittee to take the unworkable defini- 
tion of the previous Act. The Bill with 
the present Amendment would, he 
thought, put an end to the practice of 
pirating trade marks, by giving a pro- 
perty in them to the owner on registra- 
tion. 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
moved, at the end of the clause, the 
addition of the words— 


“But the provisions of this Act conferring a 
special jurisdiction on the Court as above defined 
shall, not excepting so far as such jurisdiction 
extends, affect the jurisdiction of any Court in 
Scotland and Ireland in causes, actions, suits, or 
proceedings relating to trade marks; and, if 
the register requires to be rectified in conse- 
quence of any proceedings in any such Court in 
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Scotland or Ireland, due notice of such require- 
ments shall be given to the registrar, and he 
shall rectify the register accordingly.” 
Taz LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
aragraph was framed by the Solicitor 
faareat for Ireland and himself in con- 
junction with the Vice President of the 
oard of Trade, it being thought de- 
sirable that causes should be tried in 
the ;country in which the mark was 
registered. 
Amendment agreed to ; words inserted. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Lorp ApvocarE, 
the following new clause was inserted 
after Clause 11 :— 

(Saving of ag in Scotland and 


reland), 

“ Nothing in this Act et affect the jurisdic- 
tion and forms of procedure of the Courts in 
Scotland and Ireland respectively in any action 
or proceeding respecting a trade mark hitherto 
competent to those Courts.” 


Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, contidered; read the third 
time, and passed, with Amendments. 


LAND TITLES AND TRANSFER BILL. 
[Brxz 105.]—[Lords.] 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 
coMMITTEE. [ Progress 28th June. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 41 (Transmission on death of 
freehold land). 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that when the Bill was last in Commit- 
tee his Amendment was under consider- 
ation. He had proposed an Amendment 
in page 14, line 6, after the word “ re- 
gistrar,” to insert the words— 

“ Regard being had to the rights of the several 
panne interested in such land, and in particu- 
ar to the selection of such person as may for 
the time being appear to the registrar to be 
entitled according to law to be so appointed.” 


Progress was then reported. He had since 
given the subject his most careful atten- 
tion, and he still thought his Amend- 
ment was the best that could be adopted, 
and that it would be better to leave the 
Registrar to select the proper person to 
be registered than to lay down any de- 
finite rule which should be applicable to 
all cases. 

Mr. JACKSON regretted that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman intended 
to insist on his Amendment. He be- 
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lieved it would, to some extent, defeat 
the object of the Bill, which was to pro- 
vide a cheap transfer for small pro- 
perties. Under this clause any small 
property would instantly, on the death 
of its owner, become the subject of judi- 
cial investigation, and the dread of that 
expense would, in practice, keep such 
properties off the register. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 42 to 79, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 80 (Effect of deposit of land 
certificate). 

Mr. JACKSON moved the omission 
of the clause, on the ground that it 
would interfere with one of the funda- 
mental objects of the Bill. The clause 
provided that, subject to any registered 
estates, charges, or rights, the deposit 
of the land certificate, in the case of 
freehold land, and of the office copy of 
the registered lease in the case of lease- 
hold land, should, for the purpose of 
creating a lien on the land to which such 
certificate or lease related, be deemed 
equivalent to a deposit of the title deeds 
of the land. One of the objects of the 
Bill was to prevent the increase of en- 
cumbrances, and this clause was incon- 
sistent with that object. There had 
been a large number of cases in which 
priority of encumbrances formed the 
subject of trial, and the question was 
one which gave rise to a great amount 
of litigation. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he could not agree with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that difficulty and 
confusion would arise from the clause, 
nor could he admit that it was inconsis- 
tent with the rest of the Bill. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had given such a 
general support to the Bill that he was 
sorry to have to stand by the clause in 
opposition to the view entertained by 
him. It would give an additional faci- 
lity in many cases to the raising of 
money for temporary purposes, and he 
was unable to see any objection to it. 

Mr. ALFRED MARTEN hoped that 
his hon. and learned Friend would not 
press his proposal to a division, having 
regard to the fact that the Court of 
Chancery had held that, notwithstand- 
ing an Act of Parliament, a deposit of 
deeds was sufficient to give priority of 
claim to land, 
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Question put, ‘That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 49; 
Noes 35: Majority 14. 


Clauses 81 to 104, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 105 (Office of land registry; 
and appointment and paymentof officers). 
Mr. ALFRED TEN moved, as 
an Amendment, in page 31, line 15, 
after ‘‘ standing,’’ insert “‘ the registrar 
shall hold his office during good beha- 
viour.” He argued that as some of the 
duties of the registrar would be of a 
judicial character, he ought to hold his 
office on the same terms as the Judges, 
and not as an ordinary civil servant. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he could not accept the Amendment, 
which would be contrary to the general 
scope and purport of the Act, the inten- 
tion of which was to place the registrar 
in the same position as Parliamentary 
counsel, Secretaries to the Treasury, and 
other officers of the kind, who no doubt, 
in form, held office at pleasure, but prac- 
tically during good behaviour. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause verbally amended, and agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments. 


On the Motion of Mr. Arrornry 
Generat, the following new Clause 
agreed to, and added to the Bill:— 


(Registry of land below high water mark.) 

“Tf it appears to the registrar that any land 
application for registration whereof is made to 
him comprises land below high water mark at 
ordinary spring tides, he shall not register the 
land unless and until he is satisfied that at least 
one month’s notice in writing of the application 
has been given to the Board of Trade; and in 
case of land in the county palatine of Lancaster, 
also to the proper officer of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster; and in case of land in the counties of 
Cornwall or Devon, also to the proper officer of 
the Duke of Cornwall; and in all other cases 
also to the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues.” 


Mr. ALFRED MARTEN moved, 
after Clause 59, to insert the following 
Clause :— 


(Power to remove land from register.) 
“Every registered proprietor of freehold or 
leasehold land may, in the prescribed manner, 
remove such land or any part thereof from the 
register. 

“The removal shall be completed by the re- 
gistrar entering on the register a minute 
thereof. 

“ All estates, charges, rights, interests, equities, 
and powers, subsisting in, on, or over any land 
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at the time of its removal from the register shall 
continue to subsist in, on, or over the same not- 
withstanding such removal; but such land, 
estates, charges, rights, interests, equities, and 
pore shall, from and after such removal, be 
eld, enjoyed, exercised, transferred, transmitted, 
dealt with, and disposed of in the same manner 
and with the same incidents and effect in all 
respects as other unregistered land and similar 
estates, charges, rights, interests, equities, and 
wers in, on, or over such land. 

“ All the provisions in this Act contained as 

to notices, cautions, inhibitions, or other restric- 
tions upon or against any transfer of or other 
dealing with registered land shall, so far as the 
same are applicable, extend to any removal of 
land from the register; and no removal of any 
land from the register shall take place without 
the previous consent, to be testified in the pre- 
scribed manner, of every person entitled to any 
registered charge thereon.” 
The power of removal would encourage 
registration, which was voluntary. With 
this power, a landowner could safely 
register, knowing that he could secure 
the advantage if registration worked 
well, and improved the marketable value 
of registered land, and that he could, 
by the exercise of the power, at any 
time obviate a contrary result. With- 
out the power, many would not try the 
experiment. Conveyancing Counsel and 
Solicitors would in many cases decline 
to advise their clients to adopt a regis- 
tration, which was to be final in its 
character, and the benefits of which 
remained to be ascertained by expe- 
rience. The clause had been, he said, 
approved by the hon. Member for East 
Sussex (Mr. Gregory). 

Mr. JACKSON expressed an opinion 
that without a provision of the kind the 
Act would be a dead letter. The Act 
was entirely experimental, and prudent 
solicitors would not put their clients’ 
property in a position from which, if the 
Act did not work well, it could not be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL could not 
conceive anything more calculated to 
create confusion. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he must remind hon. Members that the 
House of Lords, after full consideration, 
had come to the conclusion that it was 
not desirable to give the power. No 
sufficient reason had been adduced in 
support of the clause. 


Clause negatived. 


Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered upon Mon- 
day, 
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CONSPIRACY, AND PROTECTION OF 
PROPERTY BILL. 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Lords’ Amendments considered. 


Amendments, as far as Clause 6, page 
8, agreed to. 


Clause 8, page 3, line 23, leave out 
from (‘‘doing”’) to the end of the Clause, 
and insert— 


(“ wrongfully and without legal authority,— 

“1. Uses violence to or intimidates such other 
person or his wife or children, or injures his 
property ; or, 

“2. Persistently follows such other person 
about from place to place; or, 

“3. Hides any tools, clothes, or other property 
owned or used by such other person, or deprives 
him of or hinders him in the use thereof ; or, 

“4, Watches or besets the house or other 
place where such other person resides or works 
or carries on business, or happens to be, or the 
approach to such house or place; or, 

“*5. Follows such other person with two or 
more other persons in a disorderly manner in or 
through any street or road, 
shall on conviction thereof by a court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction, or on indictment as herein- 
after mentioned, be liable either to pay a penalty 
not exceeding twenty pounds, or to be imprisoned 
for a term not-exceeding three months, with or 
without hard labour : 

“Attending at or near the house or place 
where a person resides, or works, or carries on 
business, or happens to be, or the approach 
to such house or place, in order merely to 
obtain or communicate information, and not 
with a view to intimidate or to deter by serious 
annoyance such person from doing or abstaining 
from doing that which he has a legal right to do 
or abstain from doing, shall not be deemed a 
watching or besetting within the meaning of 
this section) :”— 


The next Amendment read a second 
time. 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, that Clause 5 
left the House with the words “of ser- 
vice or of hiring,” and it had been re- 
turned by the Lords with “or” changed 
into ‘‘and.” For that change there was 
no trace of any Amendment having been 
moved in the other House, and that 
being so, he believed that, according to 
the practice of the House, they were 
entitled to adhere to the clause in the 
form in which it left that House. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS explained 
that the words had been altered by the 
officers in the other House from no 
political motive, but under the idea that 
the alteration was necessary for the in- 
tention and sense of the clause. The 
Amendment had not been communi- 
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cated, however, and he should wish to 
have the opinion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in the Chair upon the facts be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that no Amend- 
ment having been communicated to this 
House by the House of Lords, this 
House could not take notice of what 
had not been communicated to it. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE observed 
that it was clear that the gravest incon- 
venience might arise from an alteration 
being made in a Bill under such circum- 
stances, and at the very close of the 
Session. . 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS pointed out 
that on former occasions, when a similar 
thing had occurred, the mistake had 
been once rectified by the officers of the 
other House, and the same course would, 
no doubt, be again followed in this 
instance. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he believed 
that the alteration in the printed Bill 
had been accidental, and this House 
could only deal with the Bill as it came 
from the House of Lords. 

Mr. LOWE who had given Notice of 
his intention to move the omission of the 
clause, and the substitution of a new 
clause in lieu thereof, said, that a clause 
which had been much discussed in 
the House had come back in a new 
shape, but anxious as he had been 
that it should not apply invidiously to 
any portion of Her Majesty’s subjects, 
he thought it extremely doubtful whether 
the clause, as it originally stood, was not 
better than the one sent down from the 
Lords. He was surprised at this, be- 
cause it had been announced, with some 
flourish of trumpets, that it was fortu- 
nate we had a House of Lords, which 
took a calm view of these things. He 
thought it was a matter of great rash- 
ness at that late period of the Session to 
have introduced two new offences into 
the Bill, and there could be no doubt 
but the change which had been made, if 
it remained unaltered, would give rise 
to an enormous amount of litigation, 
and to long and envenomed contests be- 
tween masters and men. For instance, 
it was now stipulated that a person in- 
fluencing another must, before becoming 
liable, do so “wrongfully.” The ex- 
traordinary result of that was, that a 
man might use violence or intimidate a 
person, but he would not be guilty of an 
offence unless he could be proved to have 
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acted wrongfully. For his own part, he 
should have supposed that the fact of a 
man using violence with this intent was 
proof of a wrongful act. It was diffi- 
cult what would be an offence under 
these words. He did not intend to move 
an Amendment on the point, but wished 
to note it as an instance of how they 
might ‘darken counsel by words with- 
out understanding.” Again, whereas 
by the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
which no one held to be too lenient, no 
intimidation or threats were criminal 
unless they would justify a justice of 
the peace in binding over the person to 
keep the peace, now, as the clause was 
drawn, any kind of intimidation was 
made a substantive offence. That showed 
what new and difficult questions had 
been opened up without the slightest 
necessity. He should presently move to 
omit the words ‘or intimidates,’”’ in 
order to take the opinion of the House 
on the matter. Another provision was, 
to the effect that attending at or near a 
house or place of business merely to 
obtain or communicate information, and 
not with a view to intimidate, should 
not be deemed to be watching or be- 
setting within the meaning of the Act. 
That created a new offence by implica- 
tion, for it followed that a person “ at- 
tending’’ to intimidate was guilty of 
an offence; but if that was meant, “at- 
tending’’ should have been included in 
the catalogue of offences, and not left 
to be inferred from the statement that 
the converse should not be an offence. 
Nothing could be more dangerous or 
unfair than the use of ambiguous ex- 
pressions of this kind, especially in a 
measure which ought to be easy of in- 
terpretation, being, as it was, a law be- 
tween the rich and the poor. The 
springing of an offence of this kind 
suddenly upon the country seemed to be 
one of the most imprudent pieces of 
legislation he had ever seen, and he 
was astonished that such a mistake 
should have been made. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that it 
would be convenient to consider the 
Amendments in the order in which they 
stood. 

Mr. LOWE said, he would at all 
events read to the House a clause which, 
if he had the power to pass it, he would 
insert in the Bill—‘‘ Every person who, 
with a view to compel another per- 
son 
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Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, it 


would be inconvenient to discuss such a 
new clause. What they were dealing 
with at present was the word “ intimi- 
dates.” 

Mr. LOWE said, the natural effect of 
the view he took would be to endeavour 
to amend the clause as it stood, so far 
as they could, and in the end to substi- 
tute another clause for it, if it did not 
prove satisfactory. He now moved the 
omission of the words “or intimi- 
dates.” 


Amendment proposed to the said 
Amendment, in line 2, to leave out the 
words ‘ or intimidates.”—(Mr. Lowe.) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
clause in its present form was really 
less strong that it had been before. In 
its original form the words were ‘‘ who 
threatens or intimidates ;”’ but there was 
a question raised as to whether a threat 
was sufficient to bind a man over for, 
and therefore the word ‘“ threatens” 
was omitted. Intimidation, however, 
was another matter altogether, and the 
clause in its present form, instead of 
its being stronger than it was, was 
weaker. [Mr. LowE: No, no!] In his 
view it was weaker. It now provided 
that not only must there be some action 
on the part of the offender, but it must 
have a certain effect on the person whom 
it sought to intimidate. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, whatever 
might have been the intention of the 
noble Lord who made the Amendment 
in the House of Lords, the effect would 
be to leave intimidation wholly without 
qualification or definition. As the Bill 
stood before, the intimidation was to be 
such intimidation as would justify a 
justice of the peace in binding over a 
person; but as it now stood, the word 
‘‘intimidates”’ was left entirely without 
qualification, so that the justice would 
have to decide as to what it might be. 
No doubt, the intention was to follow 
the Charge of the right hon. and learned 
Recorder, but that right hon. and learned 
Gentleman really defined what he meant 
by intimidation, using the words, ‘‘ such 
an exhibition of force as is calculated to 
produce fear in the minds of ordinary 
men.” 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS pointed out 
that they were now on quite a different 
part of the clause—namely, the word 
“intimidates ” alone, 
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Mr. MUNDELLA said, he simply 
wished to show how the word “ intimi- 
dates”’ ran through the whole clause, 
and governed the end as well as the 
middle. The word used alone was liable 
to the grossest abuse. The words were 
—‘‘ Uses violence to or intimidates such 
other person, or his wife or children, or 
injures property, or.” A new enactment 
to protect against violence or injury to 
property was not required. There ought 
to be some definition of the word in the 
sense laid down by the right hon. and 
learned Recorder, and then they would 
know what was meant. Unless some 
definition or limitation was introduced, 
the effect would be that they would have 
a recurrence of all the trouble they had 
already had. The law ought not to be 
left in so vague a state as it was left in 
by the Bill in its present form. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, that in the 
old Act the word used was “coerce.” 
It was now proposed to substitute the 
word ‘“‘compel.” Of the two, he pre- 
ferred the first as the more accurate de- 
finition of what it was intended to pre- 
vent or punish. The word ‘‘compel” 
was too vague and indefinite a phrase 
to use in the case of a criminal pro- 
ceeding. 

Sir tiENRY JAMES called upon the 
Government to give some answer to the 
arguments which had been used. They 
ought to make it clearly understood what 
had been done, not by the Home Secre- 
tary or the Government, but by those 
who had considered this matter in the 
House of Lords. If the clause stood 
as it was, workmen would be placed in 
an infinitely worse position than they 
were in at present, and the House of 
Commons would be giving up the fruits 
of their labours, not to dispassionate and 
calm consideration on the part of the 
House of Lords, but to what he must 
characterize as hasty legislation. Under 
the Act of 1871 a person, in order to be 
convicted under this part of the clause, 
had to threaten or intimidate another 
person in such a manner as would justify 
a justice of the peace in binding him 
over, and that must be done with a view 
to coerce. If they had a severe law, 
they inflicted that severe law only upon 
@ guilty person; but under a vague law 
the penalty might be inflicted upon an 
innocent person. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman now stepped in with words which 
lessened the penalty, and thought it ne- 
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cessary to get rid of the word “‘ coerce.” 
To find a person guilty of threatening 
required some act to be proved. It was 
a definite crime. But by striking out 
the word “threatens” and leaving only 
the word ‘‘intimidates ” the result was 
that no overt act, nor anything done, 
would be required to ensure a conviction 
—a mere look, a mere walking up and 
down, merely ‘‘making a face” at a 
workman’s child would be all sufficient, 
if the child was intimidated thereby, 
for the clause said, ‘‘ who intimidates 
such other person, or his wife, or chil- 
dren.” He appealed to Her Majesty’s 
Government not to change their policy, 
but to adhere to it—to adhere to what 
the House had accepted. 

Mrz. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
was very much astonished to find so 
many words uttered on so narrow and 
simple a question. The word “ intimi- 
dates’ did not mean something passive, 
but implied some action on the part of 
the person intimidating, with a view to 
prevent a man from doing that which he 
had a right to do, and which he could 
otherwise do. If a child or a wife or 
the man himself were unreasonably 
frightened, the Judge who tried the case 
would ask—‘‘ What was it that fright- 
ened you?” There must be an action 
on the part of the intimidator to cause 
fear; it was not merely the use of words 
which constituted the offence. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words ‘or 
intimidates’ stand part of the said 
Amendment.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 52; Noes 
40: Majority 12. 


Mr. EDWARD JENKINS moved to 
add after the word ‘‘intimidates” the 
following words, ‘‘by threats of per- 
sonal violence or injury.” He consi- 
dered in a matter of this kind that 
some clear definition should be given to 
the meaning of the word “ intimidates,” 
and he thought the best way to accom- 
plish this was by adopting the Amend- 
ment he proposed. 


Amendment proposed, after the word 
‘ intimidates,”’ to insert the words ‘‘ by 
threats of personal violence or injury.” 
—(HMr. Edward Jenkins.) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
act committed would always be suffi- 
cient to indicate whether there had been 
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intimidation within the meaning of the 
section, and he could not assent to the 
Amendment. It was possible to make 
a man do something against his will 
without using violence. 

Mr. HOPWOOD hoped the Amend- 
ment would be adopted, and said he 
thought some clear definition ought to 
be given to the word ‘‘intimidates.” 
The interpretation of the right hon. 
Gentleman would extend the range of 
the Bill to the whole community. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, hon. 
Members seemed to forget that the clause 
was qualified by the words ‘“ wrongly 
and without legal authority.” 


Question put, ‘That those words be 
inserted in the said Amendment.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 42; Noes 
53: Majority 11. 

On the Motion of Mr. Lowz, Amend- 
ment made by leaving out the words— 


“and not with a view to intimidate or to deter 
by serious annoyance such person from doing or 
abstaining from doing that which he has a legal 
right to do or abstain from doing.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA then moved the 
insertion of the words ‘‘or peaceably to 
persuade,” the object being that persons 
who might attempt to persuade a man 
to leave his employ should not - come 
under the penalty for watching and be- 
setting which was provided for under 
the section. 


Amendment proposed, in line 21 of 
the said Amendment, after the word 
‘‘information,” to insert the words ‘“ or 
peaceably to persuade.” — (Mr. Mun- 
della.) 


Mz. GATHORNE HARDY said, it 
was clear peacefully persuading was not 
illegal, and there could therefore be no 
omar in inserting the words in the 

ill. 

Sir HENRY JAMES said, the Lord 
Chancellor had stated that his new 
clause had been drawn strictly in ac- 
cordance with the Charge of the right 
hon. and learned Recorder for the City 
of London. In that Charge peaceable 
a was not held to be an offence, 

ut heretofore it had been held by many 
Judges to be an offence, and, as such, 
had been punished within the limits of 
the old statute by the mayistrates. If 
the words were not inserted, they would 
be able to do as they had hitherto done, 
contrary to the intention of the Legisla- 


Mr. Assheton Cross 
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ture, and the old complaint and disaffec- 
tion would be left where they were. He 
hoped the House would not leave an old 
grievance unredressed. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, if the ques- 
tion was so self-evident as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War said 
it was, there could be no objection to the 
insertion of the words. 


Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
inserted in the said Amendment.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 41; Noes 
53: Majority 12. 


Mr. LOWE said, that as the Opposi- 
tion intended to divide against the clause 
as it stood, he wished to read the Amend- 
ment which, if they were fortunate 
enough to overthrow the clause of the 
Government, they intended to propose 
in its place. It was to leave out Clause 9, 
and insert the following clause :— 

‘Every person who with a view to compel 
any other person to abstain from doing anything 
which he has a legal right to do, or to do any- 
thing from which he has a legal right to abstain 
—1, persistently follows such other person about 
from place to place; 2, hides any tools, clothes, 
or other property owned or used by such other 
person, or deprives him of or hinders him in 
the use thereof; or 3, follows such other person 
with one or more persons in a disorderly manner 
in or through any street or road; or 4, besets or 
watches the house or other place where such 
other person resides or works or carries on busi- 
ness or happens to be, with a view to compul- 
sion as aforcaaid, and not merely to obtain or 
communicate information, shall be liable on 
conviction thereof by a court of summary juris- 
diction, or on indictment, to a fine not exceeding 
twenty pounds, or to imprisonment with or 
without hard labour for a term not exceeding 
three months.” 


Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, that 
the great boon which the working 
classes had got was not contained in the 
clause, but was to be found in the Bill 
itself. This clause was simply intended 
to put into fresh language the words of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act. He 
should never shrink from the provisions 
laid down in that Act, nor from’ the 
words he had expressed upon the sub- 
ject. The law he wanted to have in 
force was that laid down in the Charge 
of the right hon. and learned Recorder 
of London; and that law, so far as he 
could determine it, should be enforced. 
The right hon. Gentleman had tried his 
hand once before, and had endeavoured 
to strike out the words “‘ serious annoy- 
ance’”’ altogether. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman now tried his hand again, and 
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having just voted for retaining the words 
‘‘ peaceable persuasion,’’ he had now the 
boldness and hardihood to ask the House 
to vote for a clause specially leaving out 
the words “‘ peaceable persuasion,” which 
two minutes ago he voted to insert. He 
could not have a stronger justification 
than that given by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself for resisting the proposed 
clause. 

Mr. MUNDELLA would remind the 
Home Secretary that if the words “‘ peace- 
able persuasion ” were not to be found 
in the proposed clause, the word ‘ in- 
timidates” was also not in it. He 
believed that if the Home Secretary 
had been left to his own counsel, he 
would have consented to the insertion of 
such reasonable words as ‘‘ peaceable 
persuasion.”’ The right hon. Gentleman, 
he must admit, had conducted the Bill 
in a most equitable and conciliatory man- 
ner, and he regretted that he had at the 
last moment refused to insert the words 
‘peaceable persuasion.” As he had 
said, the clause was free from the word 
‘‘intimidates,” and on that ground he 
supported it. He did trust the House 
would have the courage to deal equitably 
in this matter, and to show liberal feel- 
ing towards the working man. The Go- 
vernment had dealt with these things in 
a manner, which, if they had been in 
Opposition, they would have regarded 
as revolutionary if introduced by the 
Liberal party. 

Mr. MELLOR thought he might 
claim to know something of the working 
classes as well as the hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), and he could 
assure the House that the working men 
were exceedingly desirous to be pro- 
tected from the tyranny of those whose 
combination would coerce them into 
compliance. The words proposed to be 
inserted by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Lowe) were perfectly use- 
less, because the magistrates on every 
bench in the Kingdom ,would require 
no such Amendments in order to guide 
their decisions. He should, therefore, 
oppose the clause. 

Motion made, and Question put, 
“‘ That this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment, as 
amended.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 55; Noes 
41: Majority 14. 

Subsequent Amendments agreed to, 
with an Amendment. 
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SHERIFFS SUBSTITUTE (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—[Bu 273.] 
(Mr. Raikes, The Lord Advocate, Mr. 
Secretary Cross.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Zhe Lord Advocate.) 


Mr. MAITLAND considered he 
should not be doing his duty if he did 
not ask for attention to this Bill. It was 
a Bill of great importance, because it 
sanctioned a very bad principle indeed. 
He should, perhaps, have had greater 
respect for the policy of the Government 
if they had shown more thoroughness in 
what they had attempted ; but the Bill, 
which began by asking if three new 
Judges were needed, had ended in a 
request for merely two new Judges. 
That certainly showed that even in the 
opinion of the Government themselves 
their original proposition was not one 
which ought to be supported, and he 
looked upon their present proposal as 
being equally uncalled-for. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary had 
a@ very great acquaintance with the 
county of Lancashire ; and what was the 
position of Liverpool in that county as to 
local Judges? Counting everybody who 
could be counted, there were not more 
than four local Judges in Liverpool. 
He (Mr. Maitland) believed that the 
number ought more properly to be said 
to be three, while in Glasgow at the 
present time they had five inferior 
Judges, in addition to three others that 
were in the county. Therefore, they 
had something like eight local Judges 
connected with Glasgow and its sur- 
roundings; while in Liverpool, which 
was not inferiorin importance and popu- 
lation, and which, in fact, did more 
business, there were only three, or at 
the most four, local Judges. He should 
like some explanation of this anomaly, 
because if the people of Glasgow were to 
have these two additional Judges, he 
did not see how they could refuse Liver- 

ol a similar number. [Mr. AssHEToN 

ross: We only ask for one more. 
They asked for two, because they ask 
for a stipendiary magistrate, who was 
to be all intents and purposes a Sheriff 
substitute. Altogether, he did not think 





this was a charge which ought to be 
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made on the Consolidated Fund. The 
Scotch Members had been charged with 
obstructing the policy of the Government 
in regard to the Sheriffs (Scotland) Bill. 
In their previous Bill the Government 
proposed to very largely increase the 
Sheriffs of Scotland—he believed by at 
least 20—which would have caused a 
charge of £40,000 per annum, and this 
he did not think would have been a very 
gratifying result, and he was glad they 
had succeeded in getting the previous 
Bill withdrawn. 

GevERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that the entire judicial system of 
Scotland required revision, especially as 
regarded the manner in which some of 
the Judges and officers of the Courts 
received their salaries. It was open to 
grave objection to have salaries of the 
Courts and Sheriffs of Scotland drawn 
in two separate accounts—one the Civil 
Service Estimates, and the other the 
Finance Accounts, rendering it impos- 
sible to ascertain the numbers of different 
officers or the rates of salary. There 
was also another objection to the practice 
of remunerating parties by fees. He 
believed the Lord Advocate was paid in 
five different ways. He did not begrudge 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman his 
salary, and if he had his way he would 
make it more. But it should be con- 
ditional on his whole time being devoted 
to the business of Scotland, and that he 
should be prohibited from appearing in 
any appeal or other cases. In conclusion, 
he strongly objected toa Bill of that na- 
ture being proceeded with at the fag-end 
of the Session, when many of the Scotch 
Members, having left town, could not be 
present to take part in the discussion. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
should be ready, when the proper time 
arrived, to discuss the question of the 
entire judicial system of Scotland; but 
that Bill had really little to do with the 
matter. It dealt with a pressing want 
which was felt at this moment. When 
he was in Glasgow last year, he took 
great pains to ascertain whether the want 
was a bond fide one or not, and he came 
to the conclusion that there was a real 
and actual want of an additional Judge 
for that city. He, therefore, hoped that 
the House would allow the Bill to proceed, 
as it only asked for one Judge, and not 
two, as stated by the hon. Member. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. J. Maitland 
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Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Preamble. 

On the Motion of The Lorp Apvocarz, 
Amendment made in line 4, by leaving 
out “two,” and inserting ‘‘ one.” 

Consequential Amendments made. 

Preamble, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 1 (Commissioners of Treasury 
may grant salary to an additional sheriff 
substitute for Lanarkshire). 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE moved, as 
an Amendment, in page 1, line 22, to 
leave out ‘ funds from which the salaries 
of sheriffs are payable,” and insert 
‘“‘ Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom.” 

GeveraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
objected to the proposed change. He 
did not want the additional charge to be 
put on the Consolidated Fund. It was 
a source of great inconvenience to have 
public officers paid in two, or more ways; 
at present, some salaries were inserted 
in the Civil Estimates and annually 
voted by Parliament, whilst some sala- 
ries were inserted in the Finance Ac- 
counts, as part of the sum voted, in the 
lump, as a charge on the Consolidated 
Fund. The result was that no hon. Mem- 
ber could ascertain the numbers and 
salaries of the Sheriffs, and other officers 
of the Sheriff Courts, owing to the whole 
being inserted in ~~ sums without 
information as to numbers or rates of 
salary. He believed that the last Act 
passed, about five years ago, rendered 
this mode of paying salaries to Sheriffs 
quite unnecessary. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, the 
officers of the Treasury had stated that 
the Consolidated Fund was the proper 
phrase to use in the Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday. 


HOUSE OCCUPIERS DISQUALIFICA- 
TION REMOVAL BILL.—[Bri1 164.) 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Sir Charles Legard, 
Sir Charles Russell, Mr. Callender, Mr. Ryder.) 
THIRD READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 


Debate on Question [31st July], ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read the third time.” 


Question again proposed. 
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Mr. HAYTER said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary would not proceed with the Bill 
that night. The House had been en- 
gaged on Government Business up to 
that late hour, and also until 3 o’clock 
on the previous morning on the same 
business. He hoped hon. Gentlemen in 
charge of the Bill would consent to the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. RAIKES rose to Order. He be- 
lieved the hon. Member for Bath had 
already spoken in the course of the 
previous debate. 

Mrz. EDWARD JENKINS moved 
the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Edward Jenkins.) 


Dr. C. CAMERON regretted that 
the hon. Member should have thought 
it necessary to interfere. He understood 
it was believed by some hon. Members 
on that (the Liberal) side of the House 
that the Bill was intended to serve the 
interests of the Conservative Party at 
the expense of those who sat on the 
Liberal side. He failed to see how it 
could do so, but he failed especially to 
see on what logical grounds any radical 
like his hon. Friend the Member for 
Dundee could oppose a Bill for such a 
legitimate extension of the franchise. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 20; Noes 
54: Majority 34. 

Original Question again proposed. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE rose to 
move the Adjournment of the House. 
The Bills remaining on the Paper were 
six in number, and were all Private 
Members’ Bills, and he certainly under- 
stood that when the House met on 
Saturday afternoons it was for the Busi- 
ness remaining to be disposed of at the 
end of the Session, and in order to faci- 
litate the Government Bills. It would 
do no harm if the debate on the present 
Bill were postponed. The 8rd Bill— 
Offences Against the Person—was one 
which would give rise to a great amount 
of controversy, and could not be decided 
without some hours of time being con- 
sumed upon it. Then there would be a 
debate upon the Infanticide Bill, which 
was a Bill which had not passed the 
House of Lords, and therefore could not 
be carried at once. The next Bill— 
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Increase of the Episcopate—was op- 
posed by hon. Gentlemen on the oppo- 
site side. The Lords’ Amendments to 
the Offences Against the Person Bill 
could be considered in ample time for 
the Bill to pass into law, and therefore 
it would not stop the measure to ad- 
journ the House on the present occasion. 
There were two other Bills which might 
be said not to have been debated at all. 
This Bill could not be proceeded with at 
the extreme end of a sitting. It gave 
rise to matters which would require to 
be discussed at considerable length, and 
a number of matters were mentioned, to 
which he should presently have to allude, 
but he would not enter into minute de- 
tails on the present occasion. There 
were a number of questions which were 
neither exactly representative questions 
nor franchise questions, but lay between 
the two. In 1869 there was a great 
deal of excitement on the registration 
question, and immediately after the first 
General Election many householders felt 
very keenly the difficulties in the way 
of their exercise of the franchise. A 
Committee was moved for in the House 
by the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Rathbone). The Committee was ap- 
pointed, and was presided over by the 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
(Sir William Harcourt), and he (Sir 
Charles Dilke) spoke with certain know- 
ledge of its proceedings, because he at- 
tended every meeting, and took the evi- 
dence on one branch of inquiry. The 
result was that a Report was drawn u 

and agreed to by both the Liberal and 
Conservative Members of the Commit- 
tee. The Report not only dealt with 
questions of registration proper, but 
also questions of franchise. The Report 
was never acted upon in the House of 
Commons. A Registration Bill founded 
on it was introduced three times—once 
by himself, once by the hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford, and on the third 
occasion by some other hon. Mem- 
ber. On one occasion he succeeded in 
carrying this Registration Bill through 
the Committee; but it was defeated by 
the party opposite by their tactics on 
the third reading. As an instance of 
the inequalities it was proposed to 
remedy, he might mention that when a 
lodger removed from one floor to an- 
other he lost his franchise. This was 
a great hardship, and one that ought to 
be remedied by legislation. It would 
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be monstrous to attempt to proceed with 
the present Bill now. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Sir Charles W. Ditke.) 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
it was not right that objection should 
now be made to proceeding with the 
Bill, when there had been no objection 
to its being placed upon the Paper for 
that day. It was not owing to any fault 
of his that the Bill had not come in at 
an earlier period of the Session. He 
would, however, consent to adjourn the 
debate, if the hon. Baronet opposite 
would withdraw his Motion for the Ad- 
journment of the House. 

Mr. CHARLEY said, that Private 
Members’ Business had been postponed 
to make way for Government Business 
as was usual on Saturdays, and it was 
only fair that they should have the fag- 
end of what was usually a Government 
sitting for the discussion of their mea- 
sures. His Bill—the Offences against 
the Person Bill—had been waiting for 
six weeks for the consideration of the 
Lords’ Amendments, and he hoped they 
would be considered now. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the suggestion of his hon. 
Friend opposite (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
was a reasonable one. What the hon. 
Baronet said was very fair; Saturday 
was not ordinarily accessible to Govern- 
ment Business, and it was not desirable 
to take Business that would lead to much 
contest; on the other hand, the Private 
Members had been very good to the Go- 
vernment, and he thought that the pre- 
sent difficulty could be compromised by 
withdrawing the Motion for the Adjourn- 
ment of the House, and, the other Bills 
being adjourned until Monday, that they 
should at least take the adjourned de- 
bate on the consideration of the Lords’ 
Amendments to the Offences Against the 
Person Bill. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
hoped, if the other Bills were adjourned, 
that his Bill, the Increase of the Epis- 
copate Bill, should be put in such a 
position on the Paper for Monday as to 
ensure its being brought on at an early 
part of the evening. A Bill of the im- 
portance of the Increase to the Episco- 
pate Bill demanded the serious conside- 
ration of the House. It was one which 
had gone through all its stages in the 


Sir Charles W. Diike 
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House of Lords without any Amend- 
ment, and that, as he contended, gave it 
a claim on the serious attention of this 
House. 

Mr. MONK said, he was never more 
astounded in his life than at the state- 
ment just made by the hon. Member for 
the University of Cambridge. The Bill 
of which he had charge met with only 
a negative support from the Government 
in the Upper House. 

Mr. JACKSON said, an adjournment 
of the discussion of the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Christchurch until Monday 
would be fruitless, for the Bill would be 


just as distasteful then as now, and no- 


thing could be more unfortunate than 
that a measure of the kind should be 
passed by a private Member. 

Mr. ONSLOW supported the Bill, 
and urged that it should be proceeded 
with that evening. 

Mr. HAYTER said, he had pursued 
a legitimate course in opposing the Bill. 
He protested against controversial mea- 
sures brought in by private Members 
being discussed on days appointed for 
Government Business at the end of the 
Session. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 23; Noes 
81: Majority 8. 


Mr. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH moved 
the adjournment of the debate till 
Monday. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Monday. 


OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON BILL, 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Order for consideration of Lords’ 
Amendments read. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Seven o’clock till Monday. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 9th August, 1875, 


MINUTES.]—Pvusiic Buis—First Reading— 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) *; Local 
Authorities Loans * (276): Remission of 
Penalties* (275); Sheriff Substitute (Scot- 
land) * (281). 

Second Reading—National School Teachers (Ire- 
land) (258); Unseaworthy ‘Ships* (265) ; 
Public Works Loans* (266); National School 
Teachers Residences (Ireland) * (274). 

Committee — Report — Sanitary Law (Dublin) 
Amendment * (259). 

Third Reading — Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
Act Amendment* (252); Expiring Laws 
Continuance* (260); East India Home Go- 
vernment (Appointments)* (261); Public 
Health (Scotland) Act, 1867, Amendment * 
(262); Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 
1869, Amendment * (236), and passed. 


REFORMATORIES. 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY moved 
for a— 

“Return of the number of committals to Re- 
formatories during the last two years by justices 
in petty sessions ; stating the ages of the children, 
the nature of the offences, and the duration of 
the sentences,” 


The noble Earl said, he moved for this 
table in consequence of the proceedings 
at Spalding, which excited so much 
attention, and of proceedings subsequent 
to those. He alluded to a case at Alces- 
ter last week, in which the bench of 
magistrates sentenced a little girl to a 
month’s imprisonment and five years in 
a reformatory for placing a pebble on 
the liae. The little girl stated that she 
had done it for the pleasure of hearing 
it go “‘crunch.” Such, at least, was the 
result as reported in the papers. 


Motion agreed to. 


Address for Return of the number of com- 
mittals to Reformatories during the last two 
years by justices in petty sessions; stating the 
ages of the children, the nature of the offences, 
and the duration of the sentences.—(The Earl 
of Shaftesbury.) 


FRENCH PROTESTANT SERVICE, 
CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Arcusisnorp or CANTERBURY 
rose to ask the Lord President of the 
Council, Whether any scheme has been 
prepared by the Charity Oommis- 
sioners for diverting to other objects 
the funds at present available for 
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a French Protestant Service in Can- 
terbury Cathedral? His Question di- 
vided itself into three branches. He 
wished to know whether there was any 
such scheme ; whether the Charity Com- 
missioners had the power, without con- 
trol from any higher authority, to carry 
such a scheme into effect; and whether, 
if such a scheme was intended to be pre- 
pared, an opportunity would be given to 
those who felt an interest in the subject 
to make known their sentiments on the 
subject. From the time of the Reforma- 


| tion downwards there had been in the 


Canterbury Cathedral a service for 
French Protestants conducted in the 
French language, and it had continued 
up to the present time. This had been 
under the superintendence of the Dean 
and Chapter of the Cathedral, and with 
the authority of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. A large number of French 
Protestants sought refuge here during 
the reign of Edward VI., and subse- 
quently in the reign of Elizabeth, when 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew oc- 
curred. In the reign of the latter 
Monarch provision was made for the 
performance of a French Service in the 
crypt of the Cathedral. While he granted 
that the number of persons attending 
that service was now very small, and 
while he granted that the number of 
French Protestants residing at Canter- 
bury had very much diminished since 
the service was founded, yet the service 
was an institution which kept up a con- 
nection between the French Protestant 
Church and the Church of England, and 
therefore it appeared to many persons to 
be very undesirable that the service 
should be unnecessarily interfered with. 
The numbers which attended the service 
were very few; but the same might be 
said in respect of the services in many 
of the churches of the City of London. 
Again, it might be urged that the clergy- 
man did not reside in Canterbury, but 
came there to perform the service ; but 
he did not know that the same objection 
might not be urged in the case of some 
parish churches. In these days, when 
there was a widespread desire to pre- 
serve any old building which was a link 
of connection between the past and the 
present, it did seem undesirable that 
there should be any unnecessary inter- 
ference with the French Service in Can- 
terbury Cathedral. He had said so 
much in explanation of the Question 
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which he begged to put to the noble 
Duke. 

Tue Duxet or RICHMOND said, he 
had to state that no scheme such as that 
referred to by the most rev. Prelate had 
been prepared, but one was under con- 
sideration; and he thought the most 
rev. Prelate would admit that the sub- 
ject was one which did require to be 
inquired into. The Charity Commis- 
sioners had asked the Dean and Chapter 
of Canterbury to assist them in the mat- 
ter, and he was sure they would pay 
every attention to any representation 
coming from the most rev. Prelate. The 
need of inquiry was shown by some facts 
elicited in 1872, when it appeared that 
the English afternoon service was read 
in French by an English layman, who 
received £40 a-year. The number of 
worshippers who attended was seven; 
of whom one spoke French, another 
spoke it imperfectly, and the remainder 
were entirely ignorant of that language. 
The French pastor attended once a 
month, when the congregation was 
larger. That reverend gentleman re- 
ceived £60 a-year. He thought after 
that the necessity of something being 
done would be admitted; but he could 
assure the most rev. Prelate that nothing 
would be proposed without full con- 
sideration. 


APPELLATE BUSINESS OF THIS 
HOUSE.— MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Lorp REDESDALE moved for— 


“A Return of Number of Causes effective for 
Hearing at the commencement of the present 
Session ; number of Causes set down for Hearing 
from the commencement of the present Session 
up to the Whitsuntide Recess; total number of 
effective Causes before Whitsuntide ; total num- 
ber of Causes heard during the present Session, 
distinguishing the number of such Causes as 
were brought into the House during the present 
Session; and the number of Causes set down 
= Hearing subsequently to the Whitsuntide 

tecess.”’ 


The noble Lord said, that having given 
some attention to the subject, he thought 
he could state that the number of causes 
effective for hearing in their Lordships’ 
House at the commencement of the pre- 
sent Session was 28, the number set 
down for hearing from the commence- 
ment of the present Session up to the 
Whitsuntide Sat 24, making the total 
number of effective causes before Whit- 
suntide 47. The total number of causes 
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heard during the present Session was 
47. Of these 47 causes, 7 were brought 
into the House during the present Ses- 
sion, and the number of causes set down 
for hearing subsequently to the Whit- 
suntide Recess was 14. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 268.) 
(The Lord President.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

E Duxz or RICHMOND, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, it was unnecessary for him 
at this time of day to occupy their Lord- 
ships with remarks on the subject of the 
advantages of education. These might 
now be taken for granted, and he thought 
there was quite as general a concurrence 
of opinion as to the necessity of having 
good teachers if you wanted satisfactory 
results to follow from a system of na- 
tional education. The Bill now before 
their Lordships had immediate reference 
to teachers, and it came up from the 
other House of Parliament under cir- 
cumstances rather peculiar in the case of 
any Bill, but more especially so in the 
case of one applying solely to Ireland. 
A complete unanimity prevailed in re- 
spect of the Bill in the other House of 
Parliament. He was convinced that if 
the Irish Members had not felt satisfied 
that the measure was one which would 
be of advantage to Ireland, it would not 
have passed through that other House 
without some—not to say considerable— 
opposition. He was afraid, however, 
that the unanimity which prevailed in 
‘‘ another place” with reference to this 
Bill did not extend itself to their Lord- 
ships’ House, for his noble Friend be- 
hind him (the Earl of Donoughmore) 
had given Notice of his intention to move 
its rejection. He thought the principle 
that there should be local assistance in 
aid of Imperial grants for the purposes 
of national education was one which 
could not be controverted. That from 
the first this had been intended in Ire- 
land was clear from the letter of the 
late Lord Derby, issued at the time of 
the foundation of the Irish national sys- 
tem, because in that letter it was pointed 
out that the schoolmaster should be paid 
mainly by the district, the State adding 
a gratuity. The fact, however, was that 

















85 per cent of the cost of national edu- 
cation in Ireland was now paid by the 
State, only 15 per cent of that cost being 
raised by local efforts. That was a very 
much larger State contribution than any- 
thing we had a notion of in reference to 
national education in England, and he 
really did not see why the principle of 
helping those who helped themselves 
should not be applied to Ireland as well 
as to this country in the matter of edu- 
cation. In 1868 a Royal Commission 
recommended that attention should be 
given to the subject of local contribu- 
tions to education in Ireland, and he 
could not help thinking that that would 
be legislation in the right and proper 
direction. He was at a loss to know 
what objections could be urged against 
this measure. If it was objected that it 
was a question which ought to have been 
dealt with earlier in the Session, he 
would only point out that some Bills 
must give precedence to others, and that 
it would be impossible to fix a period 
in the Session after which no legislation 
should take place. He had, however, 
to remind their Lordships that so early 
as the month of March his right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant gave utterance clearly and 
unmistakably in “another place” to 
the views which were embodied in the 
Bill now before their Lordships’ House. 
It might be said that the Bill could have 
been discussed in Ireland if it had been 
brought forward earlier; but his answer 
to that was that the way in which to 
obtain a full and fair discussion for the 
Bill in Ireland was to pass it. When 
it became law it would be at once the 
duty of the Local Government Board in 
Ireland to write to every Board of Guar- 
dians in Ireland to point out to them 
what they could do under this Bill, and 
thus the whole subject would be taken 
up and discussed. He understood that 
another objection to the Bill was founded 
on the allegation that the incidence of 
taxation which it proposed was not the 
right one—namely, that the levy for the 
purposes of education ought to be in the 
county cess, and not in the poor rate as 


proposed by the Bill. He believed, how- 
ever, that the proposition in the Bill 
was the right one, because when levied 
in the poor rate the sums raised for edu- 
cational purposes would fall one-half on 
the owner and one-half on the occupier, 
while if they were levied in the county 
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cess they would fall entirely on the 
occupier. The Bill had one peculiarity 
which ought to commend i to their 
Lordships—namely, that it was entirely 
permissive in its character. The Boards 
of Guardians might avail themselves of 
it or not. If the Guardians resolved 
that they would contribute out of the 
poor rates one-third of the full amount 
to the payment of the teachers in na- 
tional schools, they would do so in the 
manner provided by one of the clauses 
in the Bill; and if, after a certain time, 
they declined to go on, they could give 
notice to rescind the resolution which 
they had previously come to. There 
was a clause at the end of the Bill 
which dealt with teachers of Poor Law 
Union national schools, and which would 
be the means of bringing them within 
its purview. He felt that this was a 
step in the right direction, and therefore 
hoped their Lordships would assent to 
the second reading. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(TZhe Lord President.) 


Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE : 
My Lords, I have not the excuse of 
having previously come forward on any 
matter connected with the National 
Board for presenting myself now, but 
hope for a few moment’s indulgence on 
the ground of great interest; I might 
say, in the belief that some of your 
Lordships, who hold bygone days in 
remembrance, will allow the claim—an 
hereditary interest in the main question 
of primary education in Ireland. And 
although my observations on the pro- 
posal before the House will not be in 
its favour, or in accordance with the 
views of the promoters of this Bill, still 
I can confidently state that they do not 
contain solely my own opinion in the 
matter. From opportunities I have had 
of consulting those who are interested 
in this question, I am happy to find the 
objections which I feel it my duty to 
bring forward to-night very generally 
entertained. My noble Friend the noble 
Duke is quite right in supposing that 
many consider—and that is an opinion 
in which I fully concur—that a measure 
of such vital importance which requires 
such delicate handling, and in dealing 
with which any mistake would lead to 
such serious consequences, should not 
have been introduced into your Lord- 
ships’ House at this period of the Session, 
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at a time when it is impossible for many 
who might be desirous of stating their 
views to come forward and do so. There 
is not, I should hope, a single Member 
of your Lordships’ House who would 
not testify to the extreme difficulty of 
dealing with any matter connected with 
education in Ireland, and any hasty or 
ill-judged step must inevitably lead to 
present dissatisfaction, and largely in- 
creased difficulty in the future. Those 
of your Lordships who have studied this 
Bill will have perceived that its object 
is to enable Boards of Guardians to put 
their unions under voluntary contribu- 
tion to results fees in the proportion of 
one-third of the sum granted annually 
by Government by way of results fees 
to such union. Now, I would ask your 
Lordships to turn your attention to this 
matter from two points of view—first, as 
to what probability there is of Boards 
of Guardians availing themselves of 
these facilities; second, as to what the 
effect would be in the event of their 
doing so. With regard to the first point, 
my Lords, I confess I am no believer in 
the likelihood of these provisions being 
made use of by Boards of Guardians. 
An honorary member and attendant of 
two Boards myself, I hear so many 
disputes about high rates—such discus- 
sions on adding to the salary of the 
master, the doctor, or the matron—such 
anxious enquiries about the lowest 
tender when any new building or ne- 
cessary alteration is projected, that I 
despair of Guardians velastaiily sub- 
jecting their unions to further imposition. 
Moreover, I have gone so far as to avail 
myself of such local opinion as could be 
procured in a very limited time, and 
hold in my hand a letter from the clerk 
of one of my neighbouring unions, from 
which, as it describes fairly the feeling 
on the subject, I will take the liberty of 
quoting. He says that the Clogheen 
Board, in common with the other unions 
of Ireland, will oppose the measure. And 
I am further confirmed by this letter, in 
what I previously heard was the case, 
that the Cork Guardians had passed a 

rotest against the scheme, which was 
aan circulated among other Boards 
with a view to its adoption. My Lords, 
I believe our poor teachers would get 
very little benefit from this Bill, that 
for the purpose intended it is almost 
useless, and in a case like this, where a 
large and impressionable population is 
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interested, and is eagerly watching the 
action of the Government, ready to 
judge whether itis decided or half- 
hearted, vigorous or lukewarm. I would 
submit that no measure at all would 
have been preferable to one which must 
fail in its results, and must remain, to 
all intents and purposes, a dead letter. 
But I would now ask your Lordships to 
turn your attention to the second point 
to which I alluded—what would be the 
effect inthe event of Boards of Guar- 
dians consenting to accept the provisions 
of this measure? It is in this that what 
I believe to be the fatal fault of the Bill 
lies, both as regards present conse- 
quences, and with reference to its influ- 
ence on the course of future legislation 
in Irish educational matters. I would 
earnestly ask your Lordships to look 
back upon the history of the National 
Board from its foundation to the present 
time, and to note the constant disputes 
upon subjects relating to religious edu- 
cation which arose even in the earlier 
days. Your Lordships are aware that 
since the year 1858 the Roman Catholic 
priesthood have forbidden candidates of 
that denomination to avail themselves 
of the system of training teachers offered 
in Dublin, and I need only refer your 
Lordships to the Report of the Commis- 
sion of 1870 for further confirmation as 
to this religious difficulty. In spite of 
all this, my Lords, this system of educa- 
tion has grown until it has become re- 
cognizable as a national system — an 
imperfect one, perhaps—but still one 
that affords facilities to 1,000,000 of 
Irish children. Consequently, any revival 
of the old disputes, especially one brought 
about by means authorized by the Le- 
gislature, would be far more dangerous, 
more fatal to the cause of Irish educa- 
tion than any difference that might have 
arisen in the earlier times. But what 
does this Bill do, my Lords? It converts 
every contributory Board of Guardians 
meeting into an arena for sectarian dis- 
putes, and those of a most virulent cha- 
racter, if we are to judge by discussions, 
within our own experience, on topics far 
less calculated to excite ill-feeling. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, in a speech 
the other night upon the Irish Educa- 
tion Vote, said, this argument might 
carry some weight if the rate proposed 
had been a compulsory one ; but I should 
have thought that the very fact of the 
process being voluntary would give rise 

















to more discussion than were it other- 
wise, for everyone would deem himself 
at are | to advance his opinion on the 
advisability of the step or the contrary. 
In the other case, the very compulsion 
takes away the incentive to discussion | i 
on matters of detail. I believe, therefore, 
my Lords, that the present consequences 
of "this Bill will be dispute and dissatis- 
faction—that in the future insurmount- 
able difficulty. Every well-wisher of the 
cause—and I trust they are not a few— 
must look forward to the time when the 
entire question of Irish education will be 
dealt with, not in the spirit of party, not 
in the heat of religious acrimony or sec- 
tarian impulse, but on the broad ground 
of mutual concession and conciliation. 
Our national system has attained such 
dimensions as to give us some hope in 
looking forward to this end. But throw 
down this bone of contention—raise up, 
revivify, and localize these old er stig 
and you not only create present heart- 
burnings, but retard the process for years. 
It is for this, my Lords, that I protest 
against this hasty legislation — this 
mockery of dealing with a great issue. 
I shall say no more upon the subject, 
but will leave the issue in your Lord- 
ships’ hands. I beg to move that the 

Bill be read a second time this day 
‘ome months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘“‘now,””) and add at the end. of the 
Motion (‘‘ this day three months.””)— 
(The Earl of Donoughmore.) 


Tse Eart or LIMERICK said, that 
considerable differences of opinion pre- 
vailed amongst the Members of that 
House connected with Ireland on this 
subject, and it was generally believed 
amongst them that the Bill would not 
be proceeded with this Session. It was 
true that the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
in the House of Commons shadowed 
forth in March last what might be the 
provisions of some such measure ; but it 
was felt that the Bill would share the 
fate of others that had been announced 
early in the Session. On the 9th of 
August, 1869, on a Motion to consider 
on the following day the Oommons’ 
Amendments to the Parochial Schools 
(Scotland) Bill, the noble Lord the 
Chairman of Oommittees, in moving an 
ese 


Amendment to that Motion, used 
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the Members of the House had conceived that 
their duties were over, and that they might re- 
tire to the country, was a practice that required 
o be checked if the House wished to preserve 
ts pri . Their Lordships were aware 
that he had always attended to this matter not 
at all as a party question, but with the view of 
sale tae the sim rivileges of the House and se- 
iberation. At one time, indeed, 
foo ‘aicoed their Lordships to take the course 
referred to by Mr. Gladstone in the speech he 
had quoted—namely, to resolve that after a 
certain day no Bill should be read a second 
time ; and though in deference to a feeling of 
jealousy on the part of the Commons he gave 
up pressing for that Order, he did so on the un- 
derstanding that the principle of it would = 
adhered to by the Governments of the day ;” 
[3 Hansard, cxcviii. 1473-4.] 


and on the Motion of the noble Lord 
their Lordships resolved, by a vote of 
55 to 48, not to consider the Amendments 
to the Bill. Several noble Lords who 
had made themselves well acquainted 
with the system of national education in 
Ireland were now absent, and he sub-, 
mitted that the arguments he had just 
quoted from the speech of the noble 
Lord the Chairman of Committees had 
great force on this occasion. This ques- 
tion was of more importance than any- 
one would be induced to believe from 
the statement of the noble Duke in pro- 
posing the second reading of the Bill. 

revived the whole question of national 
education in Ireland, and of the extent 
and proportions in which that system 
should be supported by Imperial, na- 
tional, or local taxation, The Boards of 
Guardians were unfit bodies to decide 
from time to time whether an educa- 
tional rate should be levied, as strong 
feelings existed in Ireland on the educa- 
tion question, and these would find utter- 
ance at every Board of Guardians when 
the provisions of this Bill came to be 
discussed by those Boards. The effects 
on the schoolmasters themselves would 
be very bad. In a contributory union 
one would receive an increase.to his 
salary, while another, in perhaps an ad- 
joining Union which was not contribu- 
tory, would not receive such an increase. 
Then what became of the position of a 
school teacher in a contributory Union 
which afterwards, by the action of the 
Guardians, became non-contributory ? 
What would be his feelings when he 
lost his increase of pay? Granting that 
the school teachers ought to get an in-. 
crease of pay, still, he asserted, the 
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mode proposed in this Bill was not the 
proper mode of giving it to them, It 
was too late in the Session to raise the 
question or to consider in what propor- 
tion payment should be by results, and 
the other great questions affecting edu- 
cation in Ireland. Under this Bill the 
result fees would be unlimited, and 
the rate, which was a Union rate, 
would be unlimited. He submitted 
that their Lordships’ House should 
not be committed by such a Bill, read 
a second time on the 9th of August, 
and in the absence of a great majority 
of the Irish Peers. 

Viscount LIFFORD said, he was 
unable to read private letters to their 
Lordships on this subject, and therefore 
could not give chapter and verse for the 
assertion, but he asked their Lordships 
to believe that he spoke on good grounds 
when he asserted that this Bill would not 
have passed unopposed in the House of 
Commons except for the belief that it 
would be dropped in the House of 
Lords. In his experience he found that 
Trish Poor Law Guardians were not in- 
ferior to English Guardians; but of one 
thing he felt quite certain, that the 
former were averse to responsibilities 
being cast upon them which were fo- 
reign to the purpose of the Poor Law. 
Not only would they have to levy rates 
for the payment of the registration of 
Parliamentary voters, for the return of 
jurors, for the registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages, and also for 
carrying out sanitary regulations, which 
they did at present, but after this Bill 
became law they would also be obliged 
to tax the ratepayers with amounts for 
educational purposes before paying over 
anything for the relief of the poor. 
That was one of the most extraordinary 
features of the Bill. That the national 
school teachers themselves were not 
satisfied with the Bill was evident from 
a letter which had appeared in Zhe Times. 
The noble Earl who moved the Amend- 
ment had expressed his belief that the 
Bill would be inoperative. He did not 
concur in that view. On the contrary, 
he feared that in one direction it would 
be too operative. At present a great num- 
ber of the Irish national school teachers 
taught very curious and mischievous 
history, and took their own political in- 
formation from revolutionary teachers. 
They taught their pupils that the Ca- 
tholic aborigines of the island were 
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saints, and that the Protestant Saxons 
who came into the country were demons, 
Such histories did a great deal of mis- 
chief and induced disioyalty to Her Ma- 
jesty ; and he believed, if true histories 
were substituted for them, the eople of 
Ireland would place their mouths in the 
dust, and would cry, whether Roman 
Catholics or Protestants—‘‘ Peccavi. I 
have sinned against thee, my brother.”’ 
Well, the result of this Bill would be 
that in every electoral division of a 
Union there would be efforts to turn out 
respectable Guardians and put in their 
pee persons whose sole mission would 
e to increase the salaries of the teachers. 
He was as anxious as anybody that the 
teachers should be paid properly; but 
he doubted whether it was wise to in- 
crease their salaries until we had fur- 
ther results from the national system. 
He hoped their Lordships would not 
allow the Bill to be read a second time. 
Lorp DUNSANY said, there was a 
great deal of good in the Bill and much 
harm, and he scarcely knew whether he 
should be pleased to see the Bill passed 
in its present shape or not. No one 
could Joubt that the pay of the Irish 
national teachers was too small. He 
approved the principle of paying the 
teachers according to results. Indeed, 
he went further, and held that they 
ought nut to acknowledge teachers at 
all except by shown results; and he 
was afraid that if a Government Inspec- 
tor of schools went through Ireland ap- 
plying the English standard the results 
would be found far from satisfactory. 
The fault in the machinery of this Bill 
was that it treated Irish Boards of 
Guardians as if they were composed like 
English Boards of Guardians; but that 
was an entire mistake. Speaking for a 
considerable district in Ireland with 
which he was connected, he could not 
help saying that the constitution of 
Boards of Guardians was by no means 
such as to render those bodies fit for 
exercising the powers given to them by 
this Bill. The Guardians were, generally 
speaking, small farmers, having had 
little education themselves, and very in- 
different judges of what was good or 
bad in matters of that sort. He should 
be very sorry to see a bone of conten- 
tion—for the power given under this 
Bill would be little else—thrown among 
them. If the schoolmaster was a Roman 
Catholic the vote would go one way; if 
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he was a Protestant it would go the other 
way. He thought that the National 
Education Board ought to have a veto; 
and they might also have the power of 
initiating an Educational Vote where the 
Guardians did not take the initiative 
themselves. He thought, upon the whole, 
that the Bill might fairly be postponed 
till next Session. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD did not, as 
an Irish landlord, feel that alarm with 
which some noble Lords looked to the 
operation of this Bill. He thought they 
had some reason to complain of the 
time when this Bill was brought up, 
and he was not able to say that he very 
much admired the particular plan of ob- 
taining support to Trish national schools 
from local rates; but he did not appre- 
hend the faction fights and party reli- 
gious feuds in Irish Boards of Guardians 
which they seemed to expect. He thought 
it much more likely that in most cases 
the Bill would be a dead letter. He had 
not much apprehension as to the dis- 
covery and patronage of Fenian teachers 
by Boards of Guardians. It would not 
be in the power of Boards of Guardians 
to patronize an inefficient teacher, be- 
cause he had taken the means of ingra- 
tiating himself with them, because the 
payments to be made were for results, 
and it would be only efficient teachers 
who would have any chance of obtain- 
ing a contribution from the rates. Feel- 
ing strongly what a scandal it was that 
the amount of local contributions under 
any form towards Irish popular educa- 
tion had been so small, he could not 
make up his mind to oppose a Bill, how- 
ever imperfect it might be in other re- 
spects, which made a step in the way of 
experiment towards curing that great 
evil. It was lamentable that Irish land- 
lords, speaking generally, should not 
think it their duty to give pecuniary 
support and otherwise to schools in which 
the children of their tenants might be 
taught as was thought necessary in this 
country. But such was the fact, and the 
result of that state of things was that 
out of the whole cost of Irish popular 
education only 15 per cent was produced 
by school fees and subscriptions toge- 
ther. Thus the position of Irish national 
education was in a most unsatisfactory 
state. Along with this Bill the Govern- 
ment had persuaded the House of Com- 
mons to grant a fresh boon from the 
Imperial purse; an additional sum of 
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£60,000 a-year was to be given as a 
bonus irrespective of results to the Irish 
national school teachers. He was bound 
to say he regarded that bonus simply 
as a sop to the Irish national school 
teachers. Considering the many disad- 
vantages under which they laboured it 
was wonderful how well they did their 
duty. They were an active and influen- 
tial body, especially as regarded the 
Irish Members; but this Bill did not 
solve any of the real difficulties of na- 
tional education in Ireland. It did not 
carry further that system of results 
which, so far as it had been tried, had 
worked admirably. Above all it left 
the training of Irish teachers, to the 
importance of which he had alluded on 
a former occasion, untouched; it left 
Irish national education in a lamentable 
state of deficiency, and this he held to 
be a great cause of discontent in that 
country. If they were to have at any 
future time a system of rating in Ire- 
land for the support of schools, they 
must regard the wishes of the Irish 
people and establish good training 
schools. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, as the noble 
Lord (the Earl of Limerick) had ap- 
pealed to an opinion of his with respect 
to passing Bills sent up at a late period 
of the Session, he wished to state that 
he had always held that it was wrong 
for their Lordships to agree to any mea- 
sure of serious importance which they 
had not time to consider, and for which 
there was no urgent necessity. What 
had their Lordships heard on this occa- 
sion? Every Irishman who had spoken, 
with the exception of the noble Lord who 
had just sat down, had denounced the 
measure, and that noble Lord had said 
itwas a very bad one. [‘‘No!”] He 
understood the noble Lord to say that 
the Bill was not one which, on the whole, 
it was desirable to adopt ; but because it 
was a step towards doing something 
favourable to the teachers of Ireland, 
he would not oppose it. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD explained that 
what he said was, that as this was a mode 
of trying the experiment of obtaining 
local aid for the Irish schools he would 
support it, though it was not the mode 
he would have chosen. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, as the Bill 
was one for giving something to Irish 
teachers, the noble Lord would vote for 
it; but he did not approve of the manner 
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in which this was to be done. Their 
Lordships ought not to be hasty in pass- 
ing such a measure, but ought to consider 
it fairly on its merits, and in the last 
week of the Session that could not be 
done. He hoped that what had been 
said would induce Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment not to proceed with the Bill. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, his 
noble Friend who had moved the rejec- 
tion of this measure had taken a very 
strong and unusual course. This Bill 
dealt mainly with a question of taxation 
—of local taxation, no doubt—but still 
of taxation, and on such matters, in the 
first instance, at all events, the action 
must commence with the other House of 
Parliament. It should be remembered 
also that this Bill had not been brought 
hurriedly before the House of Commons ; 
it had been announced deliberately in 
that House early in the Session; and 
Members from Ireland, who were not 
always of one mind, showed in this 
question an absolute unanimity. There 
was no division on the Bill, no altera- 
tion made in it, and not a word said 
against it that he had heard of. That 
was a circumstance which distinguished 
this Bill from those to which the noble 
Lord the Chairman of Committees had 
referred. He quite subscribed to the 
opinion that Bills—brought up at a late 
period of the Session, should be treated 
with great caution by their Lordships ; 
but, in this case, there were two consi- 
derations on the other side which should 
be taken into account. One was, that 
the Bill was one of which ample notice 
had been given; the other, that it was 
not a measure involving many details. 
The Bill, as he had said, had been an- 
nounced in the other House of Parlia- 
ment a considerable time since; it had 
been made the basis of the financial ar- 
rangements of the Irish Education Vote 
—or, at all events, the supplement or 
complement of those arrangements. 
Then this was not a question of detail, 
for the Bill was one which must be ac- 
cepted or rejected at once. Further, it 
might be judged from the attendance of 
noble Lords connected with Ireland that 
there was no lack of interest in the Bill, 
as there was no lack of opportunity of 
objecting to it. There was no doubt 
that the position of the teachers in the 
national schools of Ireland interfered 
seriously with the efficient working of 
the national system of education in that 
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country. With the inadequate pay which 
they received we could not command the 
services of teachers in whose hands we 
should be content to leave the education 
of Ireland. Was not the matter, there- 
fore, urgent? The noble Lord the 
Chairman of Committees was of opinion 
that there was nothing urgent in the 
matter. He (the Lord Chancellor,) on 
the other hand, maintained that there 
was, because the matter had been left 
over for several years, and if the educa- 
tion given in the national schools of 
Ireland was unsatisfactory, that was be- 
cause the remuneration of the teachers 
was inadequate. His noble Friend 
(Viscount Lifford) referred to a letter 
from the Secretary to the Committee of 
the National School Teachers in Ire- 
land, according to which there ought to 
be no payment by results, but an abso- 
lute grant from the national purse for 
increasing the salaries of the teachers. 
But that was not a plan which Parlia- 
ment would be inclined to adopt. Then, 
the only alternative was either to adopt 
the proposal of the Bill, or to make the 
Bill compulsory. It was said the mea- 
sure would aggravate disputes at the 
Boards of Guardians. But it was, he 
believed, impossible that that could be 
the effect of it. Any person who knew 
Ireland must know that the schools in 
every Union were either in the hands of 
one denomination, or of different deno- 
minations. Where they were in the 
hands of one denomination, what con- 
troversies could there be? The only 
question that could arise was as to the 
economical point, whether Poor Law 
Guardians would wish to increase the 
rates. On the other hand, in Unions 
where there were schools of different 
denominations, why should any alterca- 
tions arise? It was not a measure for 
the benefit of one denomination at the 
expense of another. Schools of both de- 
nominations would be benefited in the 
same way. It was therefore, he thought, 
a chimera to say that disputes would 
arise under this Bill; and it would be 
much better that well-educated scholars 
should be secured by a measure of this 
kind, rather than that there should be 
—besides ignorant and ill-advised teach- 
ers—ignorant and ill-trained scholars. 
It had been said that all the Boards of 
Guardians were against this permissive 
Bill. If so, at any rate, the Bill could 
dono harm, But he doubted, the accu- 
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racy of general statements of this kind. 
One of the first principles of representa- 
tive institutions was, that for ascertain- 
ing the opinions of the represented we 
should look at the opinions of the re- 
presentatives. Now, the Representatives 
of Ireland were surely the best judges 
of the opinions of Boards of Guardians 
there, and the Representatives of Ireland 
had concurred in supporting the Bill. 


On Question, That (‘‘now”’) stand 
part of the Motion? Their Lordships 
divided : —Contents 38; Not-Contents 
17: Majority 21. 


Resolved in the Affirmative :—Bill read 
2* accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House 7o-morrow. 
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Tue Duxe or RICHMOND, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second time, 
said: Her Majesty’s Government feel 
strongly the necessity of dealing with 
this subject. They have so felt for some 
period, believing that few subjects which 
come under the attention of Parliament 
require more careful consideration. I 
do not pretend that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment monopolizes the feeling of 
interest which, undoubtedly, prevails 
on this subject. On the contrary, I 
am satisfied there is no Member of 
your Lordships’ House who will not de- 
sire to carry out, as far as possible, by 
restrictive powers, the object contem- 
plated by the Bill—namely, to maintain 
and preserve our ships in a seaworthy 
condition, and also to give confidence to 
the crews of our Merchant Shipping. 
Before going further, let me call atten- 
tion to what has been done in the past, 
so that the public may not imagine that 
only now, for the first time, has the 
attention of Parliament been directed to 
this important subject. So long ago as 
1855, after the passing of the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1854, the opinion of 
the Law Officers of the day was taken 
as to whether a seaman, being called 
upon to sail in an unseaworthy ship, 
could plead this as a reasonable cause 
for not being compelled to form part of 
the crew. As might be expected, the 
Law Officers answered in the affirmative, 
and their opinion was made as public as 
possible by the Board of Trade at that 
period. Some years afterwards a Cir- 
cular was issued by Sir George Grey, 
who invited the magistrates of seaport 
towns to call in the surveyors of the 
Board of Trade in all cases where com- 
plaints were made by seamen against 
the unseaworthiness of ships. More 
recently Bills have been prepared by 
various Governments. When I was at 
the Board of Trade I had a measure 
under consideration, and the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Bright) afterwards had 
a measure under his consideration, but 
these Bills were not passed. The subject 
was next taken up in 1871, when a mea- 
sure was introduced and passed by the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Carlingford). 
I merely mention these facts to show 
that stringent Acts of Parliament have 
been adopted with a view to better the 
condition of seamen, and that the idea 
is not now a sudden one. Among other 
provisions which the Act of 1871 con- 
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tained in the interest of seamen were 
three of great importance. First, one- 
fourth of the seamen charged with 
desertion might call upon the Court to 
have the ship surveyed by the Board of 
Trade surveyor. Secondly, the Board 
of Trade were empowered to detain un- 
seaworthy ships. Thirdly, the Act made 
it a misdemeanour to send ships to sea 
in an unseaworthy state; it required a 
record of the draught of water both on 
the stem and stern of the ship, and it 
gave power to the Board of Trade to 
require that records of these facts should 
be made known. In 1872 the attention 
of the magistrates was called to the pro- 
visions of the Act in a very distinct 
manner in a Circular issued by the Home 
Secretary (Lord Aberdare). In the win- 
ter of 1872-3 there appeared a remark- 
able book which was written by Mr. 
Plimsoll, a Member of the other House. 
This book attracted considerable atten- 
tion, the result being that Her Majesty, 
on the recommendation of then Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, the noble 
Lord who sits opposite (Lord Carling- 
ford), issued a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the subject. The Govern- 
ment of the day were so anxious to deal 
with the matter that they did not follow 
the usual course of waiting till the Royal 
Commission had reported; but in the 
year 1873, while the Commission was 
sitting, an Act of Parliament was passed 
which gave the Board of Trade very 
much more stringent powers than had 
been conferred by the Act of 1871. I 
will describe very shortly some of the 
provisions of the Act of 1873, because 
they show that the great desire of Par- 
liament has always been as much as 
possible to protect our seamen in this 
way. By the 12th section of 36 & 37 
of the Queen, where the Board of Trade 
have received a complaint or have rea- 
son to believe that any British vessel is 
unfit to proceed to sea, they may, if they 
think fit, appoint some competent person 
to survey such ship and the machinery 
and cargo thereof, and to report thereon 
to the Board. Another section provides 
that the Board may, if they think fit, 
order any ship to- be detained for the 
purpose of being surveyed. Then, on 
the receipt of the report of the person 
making such survey, the Board, if in 
their opinion the ship cannot proceed to 
sea without serious danger to human 
life, may make a further order for the 
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detention of the ship. Another impor- 
tant section of the Act says that when a 
ship has been detained she shall not be 
released by reason of her British regis- 
ter having been closed. There was also 
in the 9th section of the Act of 1873 a 
very important provision by which, if a 
sailor who is charged with desertion 
proves to the satisfaction of the Court 
that the ship is unseaworthy, the owner 
is bound to compensate him for the loss 
he has sustained by his detention. This 
is a step very much for the benefit of 
the sailor. With regard to the loss of 
life which has been so frequently re- 
ferred to in the debates and discussions 
on this subject, and which we all so 
deeply deplore, I may remark that 
nothing can be more fallacious and illu- 
sory than the returns of the number of 
the number of persons who perish by 
the losses of ships at sea. The reason 
of this is that you cannot get at a proper 
average of deaths. You cannot show 
that the number of deaths has been in 
any way caused by the unseaworthiness 
of the ships, because a lamentable loss of 
life is caused by the going down of large 
vessels which are not unseaworthy, and 
which, moreover, had been surveyed be- 
fore they proceeded on their voyages. 
I need only refer to the instances of the 
Vicksburg, which struck on an iceberg, 
of the Schiller, which went upon the 
rocks near the Scilly Islands, and of the 
burning of the Cospatrick. I think it is 
but fair, in the interests of the officials 
of the Board of Trade, who carry into 
effect the provisions of the law, that I 
should bring these facts under your 
Lordships’ notice, because there is a con- 
siderable feeling in the country that 
Parliament should do everything that it 
possibly can in this matter. One re- 
markable fact, showing the manner in 
which those officials put in force the 
provisions of the law, is to be found in 
a Parliamentary Return, granted in the 
present year, of the vessels ordered to 
be surveyed by the Board of Trade. I 
find that out of 550 ships surveyed be- 
tween the 5th of August, 1873, and the 
80th of June, 1875, no fewer than 505 
were surveyed in consequence of reports 
made by Government officers, leaving, 
therefore, only 45 ships which were re- 
ported by other persons. Having thus 
endeavoured to show the interest which 
has been taken in this matter by former 
Governments, I come to the Bill intro- 
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duced by Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment in the early part of this year. I 
may say that Bill was based mainly, if 
not altogether, upon the recommenda- 
tions in the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission. It was framed with the view, 
as we hoped and expected of meeting all 
the necessities of the case, and I think I 
am justified in saying that the failure to 
pass that measure is not wholly attri- 
butable to any fault or daches on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government. The 
failure is to be attributed more to the 
magnitude of the subject. A measure 
of such a kind which was to be of a per- 
manent character naturally suggested a 
large number of Amendments to Mem- 
bers of the other House, many of whom 
were thoroughly competent to propose 
Anendments, which, from the very 
nature of the case, would require and 
deserve considerable discussion before 
they could be put into such a satisfactory 
shape as to warrant their addition to the 
Bill. Therefore, when I say that the 
failure of the measure is mainly attri- 
butable to the great number of Amend- 
ments, I wish wholly to absolve myself 
from the charge of blaming those who 
placed those Amendments on the Paper, 
for from the very nature of the case it 
was necessary that they should be put 
down. Accordingly, when the 22nd of 
July arrived, Her Majesty’s Government 
found on the Paper no fewer than 176 
Amendments, of which 136 were sug- 
gested by hon. Members sitting on the 
Opposition side of the House. Havin 

stated this, I do not think I shall be 
contradicted if I say it would have been 
almost, if not quite, impossible to bring 
this measure to a satisfactory termination 
in anything like the time ordinarily de- 
voted to the transaction of the Business 
of the country by this and the other 
House of Parliament. With the most 
unfeigned regret, therefore, we felt our- 
selves obliged to withdraw that measure. 
But at that time we did consider whether 
by conferring additional powers, like 
those given under the Act of 1873, it 
would be possible to mitigate some of 
the evils which may be expected during 
the coming winter, and whether it would 
not be possible by increased restrictions 
to deal with the subject. We did not 
believe we could do that in a very satis- 
factory manner, and circumstances arose 
to which I need not further allude at 
this moment. We believed that it was 
possible and necessary to bring in a 
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short Bill which should be temporary 
in its character, and which would meet 
some of those evils and some of those 
disasters to which it is our hope and 
desire to put a stop. Therefore, we 
brought in the Bill to which I shall pre- 
sently ask your Lordships to give a second 
reading. I wish, however, to say a few 
words on the allegation that it was unfair 
for the Government to proceed with a 
Bill which dealt with compensation to 
tenants, while they put aside a Bill for 
preventing loss of life by sea. If we 
had abandoned the Agricultural Hold- 
ings (England) Bill for the purpose of 
proceeding with the Merchant Shipping 
Bill, the result would have been that 
neither of those Bills would have been 
passed this Session. This Bill will give 
power to an officer appointed by the 
Board of Trade to delay a ship until he 
has reason to believe that it is in a satis- 
factory condition. Under the existing 
law an officer appointed by the Board of 
Trade cannot act in that respect until he 
is directed to do so by the Board of Trade. 
This Bill also enables one-fourth of the 
seamen belonging to a ship, if they appre- 
hend that it is unseaworthy, to require an 
inspection of it by an officer appointed by 
the Board of Trade, and then an officer 
appointed by the Board of Trade must 
take proper steps to ascertain whether 
the ship ought to be detained. That 
provision, undoubtedly, will greatly in- 
crease the power of a Board of Trade 
officer. There were four other points 
that were suggested during the passage 
of the Bill in the other House of Parlia- 
ment—namely, first, deck cargo ; second, 
grain cargo; third, load line; and 
fourth, survey. As to the first, the pro- 
posal to deal with the question of deck 
cargo was rejected on a division in the 
other House. The question of survey 
was dropped. The other two points— 
namely, grain cargo and load line—are 
dealt with by this Bill. As to grain 
cargoes, this Bill provides that not more 
than one-third of the cargo of a British 
ship shall consist of grain, unless such 
cargo shall be carried in bags, sacks, or 
barrels, or be secured from shifting by 
boards, bulkheads, or otherwise; and 
that for an offence against that provision 
a penalty not exceeding £200 may be 
inflicted. The load line is to be marked 
on the side of the ship, and is to be 
entered by the master in the agreement 
made with his crew. The 9th clause 
gives to seamen a remedy for any loss 
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they may sustain from a ship having 
been sent to sea in an unseaworthy con- 
dition. The last clause provides that 
this Bill shall be in force until the 1st of 
October, 1876. That provision indicates 
that this Bill is to be regarded as a 
purely temporary measure, and it is an 
earnest of what Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to do during the Recess— 
namely, to take the whole subject into 
their consideration, and, if possible, bring 
forward a measure which may be of a 
permanent character, and which will 
deal with this very important subject in 
a satisfactory manner. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(TZhe Lord President.) 


Lorp CARLINGFORD said, that he 
would not discuss the question whether 
the Government were justified in aban- 
doning their original Bill. That ques- 
tion had been amply discussed in the 
‘House of Commons; but the noble Duke, 
by way of excuse, pointed to the num- 
ber of Amendments on the Paper, a 
large number of which came from the 
Opposition. That remark implied that 
those Amendments had been placed in 
the way of the Bill as a matter of Oppo- 
sition policy ; but nothing of the kind 
took place. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND explained 
that he did not in any way complain of 
the Amendments which were placed on 
the Paper. He said that it was obvious 
that in such a subject there must be 
great difference of opinion, and that he 
by no means deprecated or complained 
of any Amendment that was proposed. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD accepted the 
explanation ; but still the remark that 
the large majority of the Amendments 
came from the Opposition meant some- 
thing. This fact could be easily ex- 
plained. Almost every shipowner sat 
on the Opposition side of the House, 
and they, as shipowners, proposed a 
great number of Amendments. Mr. 
Plimsoll was also a Member of the Op- 
position, and he naturally was the organ 
of a great number of Amendments. The 
object of the hon. Member for Derby 
was to convert the Government Bill into 
a very different measure, and upon the 
occasion of that memorable scene in the 
House of Commons he denounced it as 
a miserable sham, but said that he had 
every expectation of converting it into a 
satisfactory Bill. In his (Lord Carling- 
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that should have been taken by the Go- 
vernment with regard to the original 
measure was obvious. The Bill con- 
tained proposals which would have 
effected a complete alteration and re- 
form in the laws relating to Merchant 
Shipping, in addition to provisions which 
dealt solely with the question of saving 
life at sea. Instead of abandoning the 
Bill as a whole, the Government would 
have done well, when they found it im- 
possible to carry the whole Bill, to 
abandon for the present Session all the 
clauses except those which dealt with 
the question of saving life. The history 
of the Bill now before the House was a 
short and stormy one, and an amount of 
myth and fable had gathered about it 
which was worthy of a long and remote 
period of existence. It had reached 
them in a more rational and respectable 
form than might have been expected 
from the circumstances of its origin, and 
its advent was therefore to be welcomed, 
although it came late in the Session. 
This Bill proceeded, like other recent 
Acts on the same subject, on the policy 
of endeavouring to exercise such a police 
over the shipping as would prevent un- 
seaworthy ships from going to sea, and 
would bring such stress to bear on the 
small minority of shipowners who would 
send ships of that kind to sea as would 
deter them from continuing those prac- 
tices, and would gradually weed out and 
break up dangerous ships. On the gene- 
ral question, he could not help thinking 
that Mr. Plimsoll was to blame for not 
having either justified, qualified, or re- 
tracted the sweeping charges which he 
had brought against certain shipowners 
and against the permanent officials of 
the Board of Trade. He could say 
from his own experience that these 
officers devoted themselves ably to the 
fulfilment of duties imposed upon them 
by Parliament. The present Bill pro- 
ceeded entirely upon the lines of 1871 
and 1873. It had been said that the 
power which the Ist clause gave to de- 
tain unseaworthy ships was an alarming 
innovation; but it really did nothing 
more than place additional machinery 
in the hands of the Board of Trade. 
Under that clause the surveyor of the 
Board of Trade would have the power 
of stopping vessels on the same ground 
only as the Board of Trade could stop 
them now—the ground—namely, that 
they could not proceed to sea without 
serious danger to life. As supplemen- 
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tary to the Acts of 1871 and 1873, he 
believed the present Bill would be found 
very useful. It contained no violent pro- 
position, and he saw no reason why a 
great part of it should not occupy a per- 
manent place in the Statute Book. At 
the same time, he hoped it would not be 
understood that, because Mr. Plimsoll 
had called public attention to an exist- 
ing evil his proposals for checking that 
evil, were to be taken as a guide or as 
an authority in future legislation. In- 
surance still remained to be dealt with, 
and there was no doubt that the ques- 
tion whether an owner should be allowed 
to make a profit out of the wreck of his 
ship, or should merely receive an indem- 
nity for his actual loss, deserved consi- 
deration. It was the opinion of the 
Royal Commissioners that great benefit 
might result from placing the inquiries 
into wrecks on a sounder basis than they 
were at present. To the importance of 
that subject the Government were evi- 
dently alive, and he had no doubt they 
would consider it before next year. On 
the whole, he thought their Lordships 
might congratulate themselves that a 
rational measure had come out of the 
recent confusion and excitement, and 
that a whole year had been gained in 
the passing of provisions which were 
calculated to diminish the loss of life at 
sea. 

Lorp HAMPTON was sorry that the 
Government had been obliged to abandon 
their larger measure on this subject, but 
glad that, under the circumstances, they 
had introduced the present Bill. In 
1870, he brought before the House of 
Commons a great number of painful 
eases of unseaworthy ships that had 
been lost, and moved for a Royal Com- 
mission of Inquiry on the subject. At 
that time the President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Bright), was unable to at- 
tend to the duties of the office, and he 

ot no answer from the Government. 

n the following year, however, they 
brought in a Bill dealing with the Mer- 
cantile Marine of this country. In 1873, 
Mr. Plimsoll moved for a Royal Com- 
mission, and he most cordially seconded 
the Motion. That Royal Commission 
was presided over by the noble Duke 
opposite (the Duke of Somerset), and in 
a manner which excited the universal 
approbation of every one who took an 
interest in this very important subject. 
There were points in this Bill, short 
and temporary as it was, which, to his 
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mind, were of extreme importance. 
There was one subject, however, which 
he was sorry had not been dealt with— 
the Bill contained no provision with re- 
gard to deck loading. The argument 
used in its favour was that it applied 
only to timber loading brought from 
Canada, and that to prevent it would 
seriously injure that trade. He did not 
believe that, nor was he of opinion that 
it applied exclusively to the timber trade. 
Many painful cases had occurred where 
the only cause that could reasonably be 
assigned for shipwreck and loss of life 
was the deck loads which had been 
carried. Two provisions in this Bill he 
regarded with the greatest satisfaction— 
he alluded to the provisions for limiting 
the loading of grain in bulk and for es- 
tablishing a load line. Whether this 
last provision was quite satisfactory in 
its nature he would not say ; very likely 
it might be necessary to re-consider it 
in a future Session. He had been for 
many years the President of the Society 
of Naval Architects, which consisted of 
a great number of eminent naval men, 
and they had all been of opinion that 
they saw no reason why deck loading 
should not have been long since pro- 
hibited and a loading line adopted in 
the Mercantile Marine. He was con- 
vineed that, on the whole, the Bill was 
one which would give great satisfaction 
to the country. He thought the part 
which Mr. Plimsoll had taken on this 
important matter entitled him to the 
gratitude and respect of the country. 
The noble Lord who last addressed the 
House had spoken with some severity 
as to part of Mr. Plimsoll’s conduct. He 
did not stand there to defend everything 
he had said or done; but this he would 
say—Mr. Plimsoll had shown a zeal and 
energy which did him great honour, and 
he was glad to see that his exertions had 
been crowned with success. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET, having 
been Chairman of the Royal Commis- 
sion which had been referred to, wished 
to say a few words to their Lordships, 
and they should be very few. He was 
sorry this subject had been brought for- 
ward in the last days of the Session, and 
especially that it had beon brought for- 
ward in a somewhat sensational manner ; 
for he must confess it was sensational, 
when the measure was the result partly 
of meetings out-of-doors, and partly of 
the hysterical screams of a Member of 
the House of Commons. He thought 
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that such a measure should be dealt 
with in the calmest and most judicial 
spirit. The Act of 1873 did undoubt- 
edly give great powers to the Board 
of Trade, and, though brought for- 
ward like this Bill late in the Session, it 
had worked very well for the country. 
No doubt, it gave the means of stopping 
unseaworthy ships, and the officers of 
the Board of Trade told the Royal Com- 
mission that they had no difficulty in 
stopping such vessels, telegraphing to 
the Board that they did so. That looked 
like an arbitrary power, for it seemed as 
if gentlemen sent round the coast had 
an absolute power of stopping ships, 
only reporting the fact to the Board of 
Trade. That was a great power, and 
when they considered what the tonnage 
of our Mercantile Marine was—that it 
was larger than the tonnage of all other 
mercantile nations—it was of the greatest 
importance that such powers should be 
used with caution. The interests of the 
shipowner must be carefully considered 
on the one hand, and the interests of 
the seamen on the other. It must not 
be supposed that the shipowner was the 
only party that was blameworthy and 
that the seaman was never in any way 
to be blamed. The fact, in many cases, 
was very different. However anxious 
parties might be to increase the sea- 
worthiness of vessels, a seaman could very 
seldom be induced to walk 100 yards to 
look at the ship he was going in—he 
did not care a pin about it. When they 
joined a ship they were often drunk, 
being literally carried on board by their 
lodging-house keepers — the vessels in 
the Mersey and the Thames serving as 
hospitals in which they might recover 
from their crapulous imbecility. When 
collisions occurred whose fault was it? 
In great measure the fault of the sea- 
men, who would not keep a look-out; 
and they could not be punished for not 
keeping a look-out. What he wanted 
was, while they proposed to punish the 
shipowner for the unseaworthiness of 
his ship, that means should be given for 
enforcing discipline on board our Mer- 
cantile Marine as in the Navy. Why 
were the ships in our Navy safe? Be- 
cause they were better built, better 
manned, better disciplined, and because 
a better look-out was kept. They had 
introduced the examination of masters 
and mates tomake them able to manage 
their ships; they had made regulations 
as to the crew to make them comfortable 
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on board; they had prescribed a scale of 
food so that the seamen should be well 
fed ; and they had given notes of allot- 
ment by which seamen might provide 
for their wives and families. These al- 
lotment notes, by the way, were mis- 
taken by some persons for advance notes. 
With regard to the latter, he urged their 
abolition, because of the evil use made 
of them by crimps. Merchants, ship- 
owners, and others who had looked into 
the subject had said that until you got 
rid of these advance notes, you would 
never get rid of the slavery to which the 
sailor was subjected. He hoped when 
the Government brought in the Bill of 
next year it would be seen that they had 
paid special attention to this subject. 
People talked about free contract be- 
tween the seaman and the shipowner. 
But how could there be free contract 
when one of the parties was unfortu- 
nately often in such a state that he had 
to be carried on board? ‘Then there 
was another point, as to the ships them- 
selves. It was a mistaken opinion that 
all the ships which were lost were old, 
rotten, wooden vessels. The great dan- 
ger now was from new iron-built ships. 
Those who had looked into the subject 
were well aware of that. The new iron 
ships were often of very great length. 
They had all sorts of contrivances, which 
worked very comfortably while the wea- 
ther was fine, but which were very 
dangerous in rough weather and squalls. 
Those large vessels should have machi- 
nery in proportion; but in that point 
they were often very weak. Lloyd’s 
surveyed ships, it was true; but they 
did not survey their machinery. Vessels 
of this kind were liable to be over- 
whelmed when they got into the trough 
of the sea when a squall was on. With 
regard to insurance, he hoped that ques- 
tion would not be taken up in the same 
Bill which dealt with unseaworthy ships, 

or the discipline of the men. The sub- 

ject of insurance was one which would 

require to be treated with great care and 

consideration, and if all these questions 

were to be dealt with in one Bill he 

feared the same fate would await it as 

had overtaken the Bill of this year— 

they would never get it through the 

House of Commons. Merchants and 

persons conversant with the subject must 

and would discuss it, and therefore if 

they had one great Bill the Government 

would not be able to carry it through 








The Duke of Somerset 


the House. He also hoped they would 
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be able to repeal a great many of the 
provisions which we now had. Could 
anything be more absurd than the pro- 
vision that boats should be carried in 
proportion to the tonnage and not to the 
men? ‘Then there was a regulation 
that ships should carry coloured lights, 
so that they might be seen at a certain 
distance. Shipowners were very much 
puzzled, and bought lanterns after lan- 
terns, but they could not be seen. Then 
they went to the Board of Trade, and 
said—‘* We will get any lights you like, 
but we cannot get lanterns to suit.’ 
The Board of Trade, however, answered 
—‘‘Oh! we cannot help you. That is 
the Act.” He feared that the Board of 
Trade would be too much taken up in 
carrying out this Bill and in watching 
railways during the coming autumn, 
and would not have time to prepare a | 
new Bill. He hoped the Government 
would strengthen the Department, so 
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strong opinion against interfering with 
freedom of contract. The noble Lord 
(Lord Carlingford) had examined the 
Bill ina manner which was extremely 
candid and fair, and had avoided refe- 
rence to many subjects upon which he 


| might easily have dwelt. Nothing could 


have been more useful than his exami- 
nation of the measure and the history 
he had given of the Act on which it was 
founded. The noble Lord had said that 
this measure proceeded upon the lines 
of the Act passed under his own auspices 
when he was at the head of the Board of 
Trade. It was of some importance to 
refer to the exact difference. As the law 
now existed, the Board of Trade must 
act at the outports through an officer 
who would make his examination and 
report the result by telegraph or letter. 
The difficulty of the case was that delay 
occurred first in the officer sending his 
report, then in the Board of Trade’s 





that they might have assistance in pre- 
paring the measure of next year. 

Tue Lorn CHANCELLOR said, the | 
noble Duke had stated that something | 
should be done to make seamen more | 
careful. He was bound to say, accord. | 
ing to his experience, derived from cases | 
in which he had been engaged, that the 
want of look-out was seldom attribu- 
table to the sailors, but much more fre- 
quently to the master or the mate, or, in | 
other words, to the skilled navigators of 
the ship. The noble Duke had said that 
sailors were a very careless race—that 
they would not take the trouble to walk 
100 yards to see whether the ship was | 
unseaworthy or not, and that they were 
often carried on board drunk. There 
could hardly be a better proof of the 
necessity of legislation. If sailors were 
careful and vigilant, legislation would 
not be required. It was because sailors 
were negligent and often taken on board 
drunk that it was necessary to enforce 
against the shipowner what, after all, 
was only the shipowner’s duty. With 
regard to the advance note system, it 
was fraught with evils of every kind. 
Sailors for a debauch on shore would 
anticipate their earnings, and not only 
would they not receive the full amount 
they were entitled to, but the notes were 
discounted at an exorbitant rate, and a 
very small portion of the money was 
enjoyed by the sailor. But the noble 
Duke ought to remember that this 
matter had been canvassed very fully 
“elsewhere,” and that there was a | 








considering it and conveying its decision 
to the officer. As their Lordships would 
see, the opinion of the officer must 
mainly guide the Board of Trade, and 
if the Board of Trade detained a ship 
improperly, it was liable for damages. 
But under this Bill the officer must act 
on his own discretion in the first in- 
stance, and the Board of Trade would 
be responsible for his action. As to in- 
surance, he could say that the subject 
would be most carefully considered by 
Her Majesty’s Government. The more 
it was looked into, the more the question 
would be asked why, if in the case of 
life and fire insurance the insurer would 
not be allowed to receive more than 
would compensate him for the loss sus- 
tained, the insurer of a vessel might 
contract beforehand that there should 
be no examination into the amount of 
damage, but that a gross, absolute sum 
should be paid over, no matter how 
much that gross sum might exceed the 
loss. This was a grave subject for con- 
sideration, and the more it was con- 
sidered the more closely it would be 
found connected with the subject now 
before their Lordships. However, this 
was a matter which required ample time 
for its discussion. 

Lorp DENMAN quoted the opinion 
of an experienced officer of the Navy 
who had also sailed in merchant vessels, 
and who said that the load line ought 
to be fixed by the owner, with the- ap- 
roval of the Board of Trade officials ; 
ut the great difficulty would be to find 
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competent men at the low rate offered 
by the Board of Trade, to see these re- 
gulations strictly carfied out. This 
officer added that, having brought home 
several cargoes of grain in bulk from 
Odessa, he regarded such cargoes as 
most dangerous, owing to their tendency 
to shift, notwithstanding the use of 
boards; and, as many claims were 
usually made for damage done to the 
grain in transitu, he suggested that if 
the money thus paid were laid out in 
bags, it would be better for both parties. 
He hoped time would be given for the 
proposal of Amendments in Committee, 
and believed that limiting the weight 
of grain, instead of permitting the carry- 
ing of any quantity, with a proportion 
only of it loose, would be an improve- 
ment in the Bill. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he did not 
propose to prolong this discussion, par- 
ticularly after the speeches of his noble 
Friends (Lord Carlingford and the Duke 
of Somerset)—speeches which, he could 
not help thinking the Government 
would find of great use when they were 
engaged in preparing the permanent 
and more extensive measure which they 
proposed to submit next year. Without 
entering into the story of the Bill—a 
story which might be told in different 
ways—he expressed his satisfaction that 
the Government had been able to intro- 
duce even this provisional measure which 
was likely soon to pass into law. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENGLAND) 
BILL. 
CONSIDERATION OF COMMONS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Commons’ Amendments considered (ac- 
cording to Order). 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, he 
did not propose to ask their Lordships to 
disagree with any of the Amendments 
made in the other House, except three 
or four which were purely of a verbal 
character, and he would move such an 
Amendment at the end of Clause 19. 

Eart GRANVILLE could not allow 
the occasion to pass without some ob- 
servations, though he promised to be 
merciful in the length of them. The 


tunate position in which he found him- 
self during the five years when he 


Lord Denman 
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had the honour of conducting the Busi- 
ness of the late Government in this 
House. Long before this period of the 
Session he used then to hear strong com- 
pee many of which came from the 
eading Opposition Bench, and elaborate 
speeches against the introduction of 
usiness so late in the Session. He could 
not help fancying that if he had made 
the present Motion during these five 
years, he should have heard the com- 
—— renewed. The thin state of the 
ouse would have lent point tothosecom- 
plaints, and he would remind their Lord- 
ships that when they divided last week 
only 19 Peers were present, and by the 
aid of only two of these 19, the Govern- 
ment were able to sanction an irre- 
ity strongly condemned by the noble 

rd the Chairman of Committees. If 
during his five official years he had said 
on such an occasion as this that the Bill 
was not a new Bill, and had been once 
considered in this House, the answer 
would have been that nine pages of 
Amendments had been made in the Bill 
in ‘‘ another place,” containing changes 
not only in important details, but in 
what had been described as the central 
principle of the Bill, so that their Lord- 
ships had really to consider a new Bill. 
He believed, also, that if he had stated 
that the Bill was of an urgent and im- 
portant character, he should have been 
told that, while some persons disliked 
the Bill, and while others liked it, be- 
cause they thought it might lead to 
further legislation of which the great 
majority of their Lordships would not 
approve, the great mass of persons were 
very indifferent and, excepting his noble 
Friend opposite and the Prime Minister, 
nobody thought the Bill of great impor- 
tance or great urgency. Now, he ad- 
hered to the principle which he laid 
down when in office. He thought the 
House ought not to refuse to consider 
Bills, merely because it might be per- 
sonally inconvenient to them to remain 
in town so late in the Session; and, as 
to himself, he did not propose to obstruct 
the consideration of these Amendments. 
He thought it was right, however, that 
their Lordships should look at them a 
little more closely than seemed to be 
contemplated by the noble Duke. During 
the discussions in this House he was 


| bound to say that the noble Duke—not 
Government were now in the unfor- | 


only in his opinion, but in the opinion 
of others who could speak with much 
greater authority—conducted the mea- 
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sure through Oommittee with great!of law, in what manner could he be 
ability, great firmness, and great tact; satisfied whether the landlord was the 
and according to the view of the noble | absolute owner®r whether he was only 
Duke the Bill left this House in a con- | a limited owner? He foresaw that in 
sistent and comprehensive shape. One some cases very great difficulties would 
clause, enabling landlords and tenants to | arise on this particular point, and this 
contract themselves out of the Bill, was! would greatly multiply the number of 
thought an awkward and invidious way | persons who, he believed, had already 
of securing freedom of contract, and the determined not to come under the pro- 
Government in this House were so im- | visions of the Bill. He trusted that this 
pressed with the force of the argument part of the Bill as it now stood would be 
that they omitted the clause. It ap- altered. He made these remarks in no 
peared, however, that the Government hostile spirit, although he should not be 
had, for the second time, re-considered | surprised to find the noble Duke oppo- 
this subject, for he found that a clause | site equipping himself in adamantine 
to the same effect had been re-introduced. | armour in order to meet his attack. In 


He now came to a point of much greater 
importance. Objections were made in 
the course of the discussions here to the 
principle of the letting value, but it was 
described as being the essential principle 
of the Bill. In the other House, how- 
ever, the Prime Minister—who seemed 
inclined to differ from his Colleagues, 
however able and devoted they might be 
—said the principle had been adopted 
mainly in the interest of the remainder- 
man, and ended by describing this prin- 
ciple, which their Lordships were told 
was the essential principle of the Bill, 
as one which was capricious and falla- 
cious. It was, consequently, omitted 
from the Bill. He (Earl Granville) re- 
joiced that that had been done, for he 
thought that principle would have led to 
great uncertainty, risk, and fraud. He 





conclusion, he would hazard no pro- 
phecy, but could not help feeling a 
ittle alarm at the benediction bestowed 
on the Bill by a Conservative Mem- 
ber of Parliament, an eminent soli- 
citor in this great town, who said that, 
whatever other merits it might possess, 
it was certainly a measure that would be 
of infinite advantage to the profession to 
which he belonged. 

Tne Duxe or RICHMOND said, 
the noble Earl would himself endeavour 
to equip himself in adamantine armour 
whenever he expected to come in contact 
with what he called a hostile spirit. On 
the present occasion, however, it was 
unnecessary for him to seek the protec- 
tion of any very strong adamantine 
armour; but he would simply reply to 
the comments of his noble Friend. There 


had now to call attention to the first class | was no question that that part of the 


of improvements, and with regard to 
them he found that the tenants of limited 
owners were put in a perfectly different 
and an inferior position from the tenants 
of absolute owners. Both classes were to 
be compensated in the same way as re- 


Bill which related to letting value had 
been altered in the other House; but it 
was retained for the purpose for which 
alone it was absolutely necessary — 
namely, the protection of the limited 
owner. It seemed to him to be in the 





garded the original cost ; but the former | nature of things that the absolute owner 
had a limitation imposed upon them that! must be in a better position than a 
the sum should not exceed the addition | limited owner. As to the difficulty anti- 
made to the letting value of the land. A. cipated by his noble Friend with regard 
vicious principle was thus introduced /to the land surveyor’s decision, he did 
into the measure, because by far the| not think it was at all likely to arise. 
larger number of the tenant farmers of| On so large a subject as the present it 
this country held their lands, he believed, | was not unlikely nor unreasonable that 
under limited owners. He could not | in the House of Commons there should 
conceive anything more unjust than this! be various opinions. He believed some 
clause, for why should a limited owner | of the Amendments to be improvements 
be in a worse position by law than os on the original Bill, and he should there- 
absolute owner of an estate? It was) fore propose that they be agreed to. 
extremely unfair to the limited owner; Lorn CARLINGFORD observed, that 
that he should be overweighted in this the Bill in the shape in which it left 
competition. Suppose a compensation | their Lordships’ House was much more 
case were tried before a land surveyor, | favourable to the tenant than it was 
who would be almost necessarily ignorant: now. 
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Tate LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
the observation of the noble Lord who 
had just spoken was @m entirely just 
one. At the same time, it should be 
borne in mind that the change which 
had been made in the Bill was made in 
a House in which there was a consider- 
able number of Representatives, not 
merely of the owners of land, but also the 
occupiers of land; and he believed he 
should be correct in saying that no divi- 
sion was taken against the change in 
the other House. With regard to the 
observations of the noble Earl (Earl 
Granville), he (the Lord Chancellor) 
desired to say that this was. the first 
measure of the kind with which he was 
acquainted which allowed the owner of 
land—that was to say, those who were 
interested in the possession of land—to 
enter into contracts with their tenants 
without either obtaining the consent of, 
or serving notice upon, the remainder- 
man, and the experience of all of them 
had been that former legislation on this 
subject had failed, because tenants for 
life were required before they could take 
any steps to improve land, either to ob- 
tain the consent of the remainderman or 
to serve a notice upon him with refer- 
ence to that subject. With regard to 
improvements of the second and third 
class, an owner, who was not an abso- 
lute owner, would be just as powerful 
as the most absolute owner. He might 
make any agreement with his tenant 
that he liked within the four corners of 
this Bill. With regard to improvements 
of the first class, as to which the noble 
Earl had spoken, the tenant could not 
make them without the consent of the 
landlord. 

Lorpv SELBORNE thought that the 
clause, as amended by the Commons, 
would be a fruitful source of litigation. 
The effect would be that whenever a 
tenant proposed to make an improve- 
ment, he would have to inquire into the 
title of his landlord; and whether he 
was a limited owner or not, he ventured 
to say that in 99 out of 100 cases he 
would simply go and ask whether he 
might make such and such improve- 
ments. There was no reason why a 
tenant for life should not give compensa- 
tion on the same principle as an absolute 
owner. He did not think that the criti- 


cism, which had been made upon the 
Amendments were by any means satis- 
factorily answered. 
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Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that, speaking as a layman, and looking 
at the matter in a practical point of view, 
he wished to make one remark. He did 
not believe that the portion of the Bill 
which referred to first-class improve- 
ments would receive any extensive ap- 
plication, except in the case of those who 
were official limited owners. The vast 
majority of landlords made all these 
improvements themselves; but an offi- 
cial limited owner, like a Bishop or a 
clergyman, had not sufficient permanent 
interest in the estate to make such im- 
provements. As far as other owners 
were concerned, he believed that in al- 
most any market town the tenant farmers 
would be able to say which estates— 
taking in the whole country—were the 
property of limited owners and which 
were entailed. As to the objection that 
the Bill was permissive, the Government 
thought it absolutely essential to main- 
tain freedom of contract, and the manner 
in which this object was to be attained 
they regarded as a mere matter of detail. 
The advantage of the provision on that 
subject was, that it would prevent a 
general issue of notices to quit. Most 
of their Lordships were now aware that 
the vast majority of tenants were satis- 
fied with the existing state of things, 
and would see the adoption of the Bill 
with considerable reluctance—not be- 
cause it would not be profitable to them, 
but because they did not like changes. 
The Bill had therefore to be framed to 
meet those cases. It was of great im- 
portance, indeed, that the provision in 
question should not be distasteful to 
either landlords or tenants, and it was 
difficult at first to ascertain in what 
direction their tastes would run. As 
the discussion went on, however, the 
Government were enlightened on that 

int, and he did not see that they 

ad done wrong in accepting an altera- 
tion. 

Lorp DENMAN, referring to the 
opinion of the Duke of Rutland and 
himself, as to the time of entry in 
Derbyshire, recommended six months 
as the term of notice, in order that 
tenants might be prevented from ex- 
hausting the land. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Remaining Amendments agreed to, with 
Amendments. 
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SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE ACT 
(1873) AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 
CONSIDERATION OF COMMONS’ 
AMENDMENTS. 

Commons Amendments considered (ac- 
cording to Order). 

Lorp SELBORNE complained that 
the Amendments were presented in an 
almost, if not wholly, unintelligible form, 
and pointed out that the existing prac- 
tice of the House as to Bills of impor- 
tance, returned with extensive promt 4 
ments and alterations from the Com- 
mons, was highly inconvenient. Unless 
the alterationsmade, with their wholecon- 
text were clearly indicated in a reprint, 
there was a danger of the House passing 
over slips and errors which would have to 
be amended subsequently. There were 
two points in these Amendments of cri- 
tical importance, on which he deemed it 
an imperative duty to offer some obser- 
vations. The first related to the repeal 
of that portion of the 15th section of 
the Act of 1873 which provided that no 
new appointment of Puisne Judges 
should be made to the Queen’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, or Exchequer Division 
of the High Court of Justice till the 
number of Puisne Judges should be re- 
duced to 12. The House of Commons 
had repealed that limitation on the num- 
ber of the Puisne Judges. It was very 
much to be regretted that before the 
working of the new system could be 
tried, there should be any alteration in 
that respect. It tended more than he 
could wish to encourage and confirm an 
idea, which previous experience only 
gave too much colour to, that no reform 
of the law could be reconciled with 
public economy—that whenever there 
were increased establishments those aug- 
mentations must be made perpetual, and 
resistance would be offered to every 
attempt to effect further improvement 
with the least possible amount of cost 
to the public. To increase the number 
of Judges, unless it was really necessary, 
would not tend to increase the estimation 
in which they were held. It would not 
tend to greater expedition, energy, and 
efficiency in the disposal of business. In 
1867 three new Judges were added to 
the existing number, expressly that they 
might do the business of the Election 
Petitions—business which only occupied 
a short period of their time, except in 
the year immediately after a General 
Election. The Act which added them 
was a temporary one, and was con- 
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tinued from time to time till now. 
That having been done, in the Autumn 
of the same year the Judicature Com- 
mission was appointed to consider, 
among other subjects, the number of the 
Judges. The Commission recommended 
no increase; but they did recommend 
that three Judges should be taken an- 
nually from among the number of the 
Puisne Judges, and made for the year. 
members of the Court of Appeal accord- 
ing to the constitution of that Court 
which they recommended. In 1869 the 
deliberate opinion of that Commission 
was that 12 Puisne Judges were ade- 

uate to discharge the business of the 

ourts of First Instance; and the scheme 
of the Act of 1873 was, in that respect, 
in perfect harmony with the Report of 
the Commission in 1869. That Report 
was signed—without any difference of 
opinion on this point—by all the emi- 
nent Judges, and other members of the 
Legal Profession, who sat upon the 
Commission. The operation of the Act 
of 18738, and also of the present Bill 
would relieve the Judges from attend- 
ance in the Court of Exchequer Cham- 
ber, which usually involved the attend- 
ance of five or six Judges for four or 
five weeks in the year. It should also 
be observed that the change made 
by the Act of 1873 would not be sud- 
den. At present there were 15 Judges; 
and, as the process of reduction to 12 
would be gradual, Parliament would 
have an opportunity of interposing, if 
necessary, whenever there was any actual 
experience of any evil resulting from 
the reduction. He did not doubt that 
there was a considerable pressure and 
block of business at present; but he 
could not help looking at that in con- 
nection with some extraordinary and 
exceptional cases, such as the Tichborne 
Case, which, on the first trial, occupied 
one Judge for nearly a year, and on the 
second occupied three Judges for nearly 
another year. Again, it had been the 
general rule, subject, no doubt, to ex- 
ceptions in cases of emergency, that the 
three Judges chosen in each particular 
year to try Election Petitions should 
not go Circuit; while they were not on 
Circuit they had the time at their own 
disposal, and he had been told that some 
of those Judges who would be the last 
to neglect their duty had found leisure, 
during those intervals, to visit remote 
parts of the world. It had been recom- 
mended by a Committee of the House 
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of Commons that two Judges should 
always sit together to try Election Peti- 
tions; but if Election Petitions were 
not very unlike other cases, there would 
be quite a luxurious waste of judicial 
power if this recommendation were 
adopted. If, however, the Committee 
considered this recommendation a rea- 
sonable one, they must also have con- 
sidered that there could not be such a 
heavy pressure on the Common Law 
Judges. He would not object to have 
18 Judges, or any number that might 
be required, if experience proved it 
necessary; but, until the Act of 1873 
was in operation, there could be no 
such experience. The new arrange- 
ments and the extension of the Chan- 
cery practice of single Judges sitting 
—and if there was to be a perma- 
nent Court of Intermediate Appeal the 
reason why single Judges should sit 
would obtain additional force—would be 
found, in his opinion, to remove that 
pressure of business which was com- 
plained of. He came now to the second 
important point. Considerable changes 
had been made by the House of Com- 
mons in the constitution of the Interme- 
diate Court of Appeal. From the ordi- 
nary channels of information, he had 
seen that, according to an Amendment 
proposed by the Attorney General, in- 
stead of three additional Judges, only 
one was to be nominated by the Crown, 
while one or more Judges might be bor- 
rowed from the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer should 
it be necessary, to assist in the Court of 
Appeal. The Bill, as it left that House, 
proposed five ordinary and five ex officio 
Members of the Court of Appeal. He 
doubted at the time the sufficiency of 
such a tribunal ; but now there were to be 
five ex officio and only three ordinary 
Judges. Judges of First Instance were 
to be borrowed from their respective 
Courts; and if they could be so borrowed 
as to be substantially available for the 
increase of the strength of the Court of 
Appeal, this circumstance strongly con- 
firmed his impression that it was not clear 
that the present number of Judges in the 
Courts of First Instance was absolutely 
required for the discharge of the business 
there. For his part, he regretted greatly 
the increase in the Court of Appeal 


Judges taken from the Court of First 
Instance, there being only three per- 
manent Judges; it looked exceedingly 
like a modification of the present Court 


Lord Selborne 
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of Exchequer Chamber, the constitution 
of which was certainly not satisfactory. 
He could not help disapproving the 
changes made by the Bill; and the only 
satisfactory thing, to his mind, was that 
the measure was only to last for a single 
year, and that in another Session the 
whole subject might be dealt with in a 
manner unprejudiced by anything which 
was done now. As it was, the entire ques- 
tion affecting the Courts of Appeal was 
left in an imperfect and provisional state. 
He did not wish to see this question 
become the subject of legislation every 
year; but he did hope that next year 
the subject would be dealt with, not, as 
it had now been dealt with, under mixed 
political and professional influences, re- 
flecting no mature or deliberate judg- 
ment either of the Government or of the 
Legislature, but with the sole aim of 
providing the best Appellate system for 
the administration of justice. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
if the hour had been earlier and the 
audience more encouraging, he should 
have been glad to enter at length into 
some of the points mentioned by his 
noble and learned Friend. He entirely 
concurred with him in regretting the 
form in which the Bill came back to that 
House. The record of Amendments did 
not accurately represent the Amend- 
ments actually made in the other House, 
and such inaccuracies ought to be pre- 
vented for the future. By the omission 
of the word “not” the Lord Chancellor 
had been made one of the permanent 
Judges of the Court of Appeal. As to 
the length of the Amendments, deduct- 
ing the clauses sent down in red ink, 
which came back as Amendments, but 
were only technically so, the real Ataend- 
ments made in the other House might 
be comprised in a couple of pages. One — 
material Amendment was that by which 
the present number of Puisne Judges 
was kept at 15, instead of being reduced 
to 12. He was bound to say that there 
was the strongest possible feeling against 
this reduction, not only on the part of 
the Judicial Bench and at the Bar, as 
represented in the House of Commons, 
but also among the Representatives of 
large communities like Lancashire. He 
believed the number of Judges might 
be reduced, as a matter of trial, to 12 
Puisne Judges, if the Assizes were ex- 
eluded; but he had satisfied himself that 
with only 12 Puisne Judges the Circuit 
work could not be done, even if only one 
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J udge were left to do the Chamber work 
in London. His noble and learned 
Friend had dwelt on the evil of any 
unnecessary multiplications of Judges. 
Now, he must express his belief that the 
number of Judges could not be reduced 
to the lowest point compatible with effi- 
ciency until we had broken up the system 
which prevailed in the Common Law 
Courts of having more Judges than one 
to sit as Judges of First Instance. That 
system, he thought, could not continue 
toexist. At present the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council was the most 
extravagantly paid Court in the country, 
for there were four paid Judges, costing 
the country £20,000 a-year, to dispose 
of only 100 cases in a year. With re- 
spect to the Appellate Court, the whole 
change consisted in this—that instead 
of the Crown appointing three extra 
Judges, each of the Divisions should be 
asked to appoint a Judge to assist the 
Court of Appeal, when necessary. He 
denied altogether that the Court of Ap- 
peal would be in any degree a weak 
one. He proposed to make some further 
Amendments, in order to correct some of 
the obvious mistakes left in the clauses, 
and also to vary the Amendment con- 
cerning costs, by giving a discretionary 
power to the Judge on good cause being 
shown. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that he had 
from the first opposed this legislation, 
and he should be glad if this Bill could 
be postponed till next Session, because 
the Commons Amendments were re- 
ferred to a copy of the Bill, which did 
not correspond with the pages and lines 
of the Bill, so that it was impossible for 
this House fairly to consider the alter- 
ations made. He did not think that 
the Bill would work well; and he was 
surprised at the speech of the Prime 
Minister at a recent dinner, in which 
he congratulated himself and the Go- 
vernment on passing it in a few days. 


Several Amendments agreed to, with 
Amendments; and some disagreed to; and 
aCommittee appointed to prepare reasons 
to be offered tothe Commons for the Lords 
disagreeing to the said amendments: 
The Committee to meet forthwith: Re- 
port from Committee of the reason pre- 
pared by them; read, and agreed to; 
and a message sent to the Commons to 
return the said Bill, with the reason. 

House adjourned at Eleven o’clock, till 


To-morrow, a quarter before 
Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 9th August, 1875. 


MINUTES.] — Pusuic Brits — Committee — 
Increase of the Episcopate [110], deferred. 

Committee — Report — Considered as amended — 
Third Reading—Foreign Jurisdiction * [284], 
and passed. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Land 
Titles and Transfer p 05]; Sheriff Substitute 
(Scotland) [273], and passed. 

Third Reading—Consolidated Fund (Appropria- 
tion} ; House Occupiers Disqualification 
Removal [164], adjourned debate again ad- 


Jjourned. 
Withdrawn—Sea Fisheries (Ireland) * [221]. 


BURNTISLAND HARBOUR BILL. 
(By Order.) 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Order for Consideration of Lords’ 
Amendments read. 


Lords’ Amendments considered. 


Mr. ANDERSON said, he must ask 
the House to disagree with the Amend- 
ments of the House of Lords on this 
Bill. The reasons for his doing so were 
somewhat peculiar. The Bill had passed 
through the House of Commons without 
opposition, and when it left there, it was 
a perfectly innocent measure, with which 
no one could find any fault. After it 
came before Committee in the other 
House, certain Amendments were intro- 
duced by the promoters which would 
have a very serious effect on the shipping 
and trading interests of the county of 
Fife. These Amendments were intro- 
duced without Notice, and if the parties 
interested had been aware of such in- 
tention, the Bill would have been op- 
posed in the House of Commons. No 
oppentanity, however, was given them 
of opposing it. The first Amendment 
was one which imposed on the ratepayers 
of Burntisland the liability of making 
good any deficiency in the sinking fund. 
A Petition signed by 70 or 80 ratepayers 
had been sent up, in which they pro- 
tested against the Amendment on the 
ground that, as they derived no benefit 
from the harbour, they ought not to be 
taxed for its maintenance. ‘The next 
Amendment was even more objectionable 
still. The railway rates were fixed by 
an Act of Parliament in 1858; but they 
were so high as to be impracticable, and 
a new arrangement was entered into in 
1872, which was made statutory in 
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1873, stipulating that certain rates, and 
none higher, should be charged. That 
agreement had been acted upon since 
that time, and the traders very seriously 
objected to an Amendment now intro- 
duced into the Bill, which would throwthe 
agreement over. The traders trusted to 
the Town Council of Burntisland; and 
until quite lately the Town Council of 
Burntisland was perfectly firm about it. 
They insisted that the Bill should be 
withdrawn, if the railway company in- 
sisted upon upsetting that agreement ; 
and it was only so late as the 30th of 
July last that the Town Council, in con- 
sequence of influence brought to bear 
upon them, passed a resolution agreeing 
to withdraw their opposition. The 30th 
July was only the other day. The pro- 

rietors were an unorganized body, and 
it was impossible for them to get up an 
opposition on the spur of the moment to 
a Bill passed by a Committee of the 
Lords. They were unable to oppose it 
themselves, but they trusted to the House 
of Commons to refuse to sanction an 
Amendment so extremely unjust as that. 
It raised rates so much that it would 
prove to be a great grievance. The coal 
proprietors — for whom he was then 
speaking—had an ‘‘ output” of 800,000 
tons per annum; and out of that quan- 
tity 400,000 tons were shipped. Therefore, 
the amount that they would be taxed 
in respect of that Amendment would 
amount to many thousand pounds an- 
nually. There was another Amendment, 
which raised the shipping rates from 
1d. ‘to 2d., or 100 per cent; and the 
harbour rates on ships were raised from 
4d. to 6d., or 50 per cent. The two 
last Amendments were not of so much 
importance to his constituents as the 
first Amendment, but he thought he 
had shown sufficient cause why the 
House should disagree with the Amend- 
ments. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
the burgh which promoted the Bill was 
one he represented. He did not propose 
to go into any details. The general 
question appeared to be this—the burgh 
having gone to a very large expense in 
respect of the Bill, it would be in a very 
great difficulty if it were thrown out at 
the last moment. The burgh was not 
anxious that the Amendments should be 
introduced ; but having been introduced, 
and having received the sanction of Lord 
Redesdale, the very experienced Chair- 


Mr. Anderson 
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man of Committees in the Lords, they 
came to the conclusion that it was dis- 
tinctly for their interest that the Bill 
should be allowed to pass. A very special 
agreement was entered into between the 
Town Council and the North British 
Railway Company in regard to the rates 
charged for coal and other matters; but 
that, he repeated, was a special agree- 
ment. As he sit estos the case, it 
came to this—that those Petitioners were 
not parties to the, special agreement 
made between the Town Council and 
the North British Railway. They 
were outsiders. They were customers, 
no doubt, of the railway, but they 
were protected as all customers of other 
railways were protected — namely, by 
ordinary rules. Moreover, under the 
Bill they would be specially protected in 
that respect under the clause inserted 
by the House of Lords. Special gi 
sion was made that the rates should not 
be raised to such a degree as to injure 
the harbour; and, in case of a difference, 
a special reference was to be made to 
the Railway Commissioners, not only 
under the general law, but under the 

articular agreement. He ventured to 
think that those third parties, who were 
no party to the agreement, should stand 
exactly as the customers of any other 
railway would stand; he could not see 
that it was fair they should at the last 
moment interfere, with the result of 
throwing upon his constituents a very 
heavy expense. 

Mr. ADAM said, he trusted the 
House would not permit the Bill to be 
thrown out, because of the objection of 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson). That would be a very un- 
usual and a very unfair course. It had 
gone through all its stages, and at the 
last moment it was met by opposition 
from third parties who had no direct 


interest in the matter. If they appeared 


at all, they ought to have appeared be- 
fore Lord Redesdale, and it was unfair 
to appear at the last moment, when it 
was perfectly certain the result of any 
> ee must be to’ throw the Bill out 
altogether, and say that they had not 
been sufficiently heard. It was all very 
well to say they did not know what was 
going on before Lord Redesdale; but 
he knew from correspondence which 
he had seen in the Scotch newspapers, 
that these facts must have been known 
to the gentlemen who now appeared long 
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before they made another move. He 
asked the House to consider the very 
injurious effect the stopping of the 
Bill would have on the public in- 
terests of the county of Fife. It was 
a great coal-producing county, with 
an extensive seaboard, and it had not 
got a single harbour in which big 
ships could get. If that Bill were 
thrown out just when they expected to 
get a good harbour and good ships— 
and he thought his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Anderson), instead of representing coal 
proprietors in the county, more probably 
represented some individual interests 
amongst those coal Poy poor — the 
effect would be that the harbour would 
not be made for a couple of years after 
it should be, and the whole public inte- 
rests would be injured to an extent 
which it was impossible to estimate. He 
trusted the House would agree to the 
Amendments. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he quite agreed 
with his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Clackmannan (Mr. Adam), that it 
was @ very unusual circumstance that 
the House should be engaged in discus- 
sing Amendments made in the other 
House of Parliament on the 9th August ; 
but he (Mr. Raikes) would not say that 
appeared quite to sustain him in the 
position which he understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to take up—namely, 
that if the House took the course of dis- 
agreeing to proposed Amendments, the 
House should be responsible for the loss 
of the Bill. He had had the matter 
particularly under his own consideration 
while it was in the House of Commons, 
for there it was an unopposed Bill, and 
therefore it was referred to him in his 
capacity of Chairman of Ways and 
Means. It passed before him without 
any suggestion of Amendment, and it 
left the House as an bevtig Sr Bill. 
Under those circumstances, he did not 
think that upon that House would rest 
the responsibility of the failure of the 
Bill consequent on its restoration to its 
original shape. The question raised by 
these Amendments was really an impor- 
tant one. The first Amendment was 
called Clause 9 A, which provided addi- 
tional security for the formation of a 
sinking fund by hypothecating the re- 
venues of a town, and giving the rates 
as additional security for the sinking 
fund. If that was an English Bill it 
would not be competent for the other 
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House of Parliament to introduce an 
Amendment of that sort, because it 
would be directly in contravention of 
the Borough Funds Act. He held in 
his hand a Petition presented to the 
House by upwards of 70 persons in the 
borough of Burntisland, in which they 
protested against any such burden being 
cast upon their rates in respect to a mat- 
ter which they had had no opportunity 
of considering. Although the Borough 
Funds Act had not, he believed, been 
extended to Scotland, still he could not 
but feel that its principle must be re- 
cognized in regard to the Three King- 
doms. He thought the Amendment was 
an invasion of the privileges of the rate- 
payers, against which they had pro- 
tested. [Sir Gzorcz Camppett: May 
I be allowed to explain?] The second 
Amendment repealed a certain agree- 
ment between the Town Council and 
the railway. It was quite true that the 
parties who were now anxious to dis- 
agree to the Amendments did not appear 
before the other House of Parliament ; 
but it was easy to explain why they did 
not appear. They were at one time 
acting with the Town Council, and be- 
lieved their funds to be sufficiently pro- 
tected, and if they had come before him 
and asked to be heard to an unopposed 
Bill, he, in accordance with the usual 
course, should have been obliged to have 
excluded them. He presumed that course 
had been followed in the other House. 
The parties interested, the coal pro- 
prietors, placed every confidence in the 
Town Council that they would reject 
this Amendment or withdraw it, and in 
that belief they remained till the 30th 
July. Then they were driven to this 
House in order to enable them to defeat 
the clause which they had had no oppor- 
tunity of opposing. Those were the two 
most important Amendments. As re- 
garded the harbour rates, he thought 
the Lords Committee had improved the 
Bill. When the Question was put, he 
should be prepared to support the Amend- 
ments of the Lords on that point. But 
having in view the evidence which he 
had put before the House, and having 
regard to uniformity of legislation on 
private Bills, and to the importance of 
maintaining the principle affirmed in the 
Borough Funds Act, and also having 
regard to the importance of not shutting 
out persons who were affected by a mea- 
sute from ar. opportunity of making 
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themselves heard, if the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) divided the 
House on the first two Amendments, he 
(Mr. Raikes) should confess it his duty 
to go into the Lobby with him, leaving 
to the promoters of the Bill the respon- 
sibility of any further steps. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
would not have appeared in opposition 
to the ratepayers, but the Petition had 
been put into his hands, and he found 
that it was from some of the ratepayers. 
He would not dispute the authority of 
the Chairman of Committees as to the 
general question affecting the particular 
clause. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he would 
adopt the suggestion of the Chairman 
of Committees, and disagree to the two 
first Amendments, but not divide on the 
minor ones. , 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, there was an 
Act in operation in Scotland analogous 
to the Borough Funds Act, known popu- 
larly as Sir William Rae’s Act—the 
Lord Advocate at the time—and that its 
provisions were most stringent. 


Several Amendments agreed to; seve- 
ral disagreed to. 

Committee appointed, “to draw up Reasons 
to be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing to 
the Amendments to which this House hath dis- 
agreed: ’”’—Mr. Rarxes, Mr. AnprErson, Mr. 
M‘Laren, Sir Georce Camppett, Mr. Anam, 
Mr. Rowrry Hitz, and Mr. M‘Lacan:—To 
withdraw immediately ; Three to be the quorum. 

Reasons for disagreeing to certain of the 
Lords Amendments reported, and agreed to :—To 
be communicated to The Lords. 


IRELAND — REFORMATORIES — 
BELFAST MAGISTRATES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WARD said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland a Ques- 
tion standing in the name of the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), ré- 
specting certain prosecutions at Belfast. 
[Cries of ‘‘Read!”] He wished to 
know, whether it was essential that he 
should occupy the time of the House by 
reading the Question. [Renewed cries of 
“Read!” ] It was as follows:—Is it a 
fact that prosecutions were heard before 
the Belfast stipendiary magistrates on 
20th June 1875, for compelling parents 
to contribute to the support of their 
children in reformatories, and that orders 
were made by said magistrates which 
were afterwards discovered (on a case 
being defended by a solicitor) to be nul- 
lities for want of conformity with the 
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simple requisites of the statute under 
which the magistrates had made several 
previous decisions ; and, if it be the fact 
that when the cases came on before the 
same court on 3lst July 1875, that the 
complainant, Sub-Inspector MacDermott, 
during the hearing of the cases occupied 
a seat on the bench, and held conversa- 
tions with the magistrates, and that the 
stipendiary magistrates refused to hear 
evidence for the defence as tothe inability 
of the poor parents to comply with the 
summonses issued against them, and 
actually made orders against the parties, 
who, with their witnesses, had to retire 
from the court unheard ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Sir, on the 19th of June several persons 
were summoned to the Belfast police 
court to show cause why they should not 
increase their weekly contribution to- 
wards their children’s support in refor- 
matories. The sitting magistrate, hav- 
ing heard evidence, made the usual 
orders against the parties; but one case 
having been defended upon a tech- 
nical point—namely, short service of 
notice, all the cases were ordered to be 
struck out and fresh summonses issued. 
The same cases were again heard before 
two magistrates on the 3lst of July, 
when, after a full investigation, in- 
cluding, I believe, an inquiry into the 
circumstances of the parents, the neces- 
sary orders were made. Sub-Inspector 
MacDermott, who was the nominal com- 
plainant on behalf of the public, sat on 
the bench, apart from the magistrates, 
during the hearing of these cases; but 
the magistrate states that he had no com- 
munication with him with regard to them. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIAN EXPEDITION 
TO MERV.—QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there is any truth in 
the rumour of a Russian expedition to 
Merv? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, he was 
not aware whether there was any truth 
in the rumour—because the Forei 
Office had no official information on the 
subject. 


ARMY—ADJUTANTS OF MILITIA. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. HUBBARD (for Mr. FresurrEetD) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
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Whether it is true that a Royal Warrant 
has been issued, by which it is provided 
that Adjutants of Militia shall be eligible 
on retirement, and without limit as to 
age, for appointment as Majors in the 
Regiment from which they shall retire ; 
whether the effect of such a regulation 
will not be to interfere with the ordinary 
course of promotion of the Officers in 
the Regiment; and, if he would state 
what means will be taken to prevent in- 
justice to the Officers in the Regiment if 
an Officer not in the Regiment may be 
admitted into it as Major, to the preju- 
dice of the Officer who would otherwise 
succeed to the vacancy ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that there was such a Warrant as 
that to which the Question referred, and 
that the regulations were entirely in the 
hands of the commanding officers, who 
might be taken to be the best guardians 
of the interests of the officers of their 
regiments. No pressure whatever was 

ut upon the commanding officers in re- 
erence to these appointments. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
QUESTION. 


GeneraL Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, To 
add, if unobjectionable, to the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates of 1876-77 the expendi- 
ture of 1874-5; also the items of expen- 
diture charged on the Consolidated Fund 
for any branch of the Public Service in- 
cluded in the Civil Service Estimates, so 
as to show the total charge for each 
branch under suitable heads; also the 
Minutes of the Treasury, naming the 
officers, to account for the expenditure 
of the several Votes, and the names and 
offices of these accounting officers and 
their responsibilities; also, to fill up, 
whenever necessary, the numbers re- 
ceiving public money in addition to the 
rank or office, and in all cases of pen- 
sions, compensations, &c. to show age 
of party, length of service, as well as 
why granted? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, it 
would cause delay to add to the Civil 


Service Estimates of 1876-7 the expen- | i 


diture of the previous year, which was 
shown in the Appropriation accounts. 
If the hon. and gallant Gentleman would 


point out any omission in the Estimates, 
he should be happy to have it supplied. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN LOANS—THE HONDURAS 
REPRESENTATIVE.—QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN LUBBOCK asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, in consequence of the 
statement contained in the Report of the 
Committee on Foreign Loans, any steps 
had been taken by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with reference to the Repre- 
sentative of Honduras in this Country? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, in answer to 
the Question of the hon. Baronet, I have 
to state that the Report of the Committee 
of this House on Foreign Loans has 
only appeared within the last few days, 
and the evidence upon which it is based 
has not yet been circulated. The Secre- 
tary of State was therefore of opinion 
that it would be premature on his part 
to express any opinion on the conduct of 
the Representative of the Honduras Go- 
vernment in this country until he had 
had an opportunity of carefully perusing 
both the Report and the evidence on 
which that Report was founded. His 
noble Friend was also of opinion that it 
would be only just, in the event of any 
action being contemplated affecting the 
position of that gentleman, that previous 
to such action being taken he should 
have the opportunity of referring to his 
own Government on the matter, and of 
making such statement as he might 
think fit in his own defence. 


METROPOLIS—BOW STREET POLICE 
COURT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FORSYTH (for Mr. Epwarps) 
asked the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether any steps have been taken to- 
wards providing a police court in lieu of 
the existing court at Bow Street; whe- 
ther an offer has been made by the Duke 
of Bedford of an eligible site on advan- 
tageous terms near the present police 
court ;. and, if so, whether such offer has 
been communicated by him to the Trea- 
sury, and if any action has been taken 
thereon ? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX: Sir, I 
hope my hon. and learned Friend will 
inform the hon. Member for Weymouth 
that I have for some time past been 
taking very active steps towards pro- 
viding a police court in lieu of the exist- 
ing court in Bow Street. But I regret 
very much that I am unable at the pre- 
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sent time to inform the hon. Member of 
the decision at which I shall arrive. I 
hope, however, very soon to be in a 
position to lay before my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department the details of a site 
which, both as to size and position, will 
afford adequate accommodation for the 
business of the central police court. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS—FELSTED 
SCHOOL—DISMISSAL OF THE HEAD 
MASTER.—QUESTION. 


Mr. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH asked 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Whether it is 
true, as reported in the public prints, 
that the Reverend William Stanford 
Grignon, Head Master of Felsted School, 
Essex, has been summarily removed 
from that post by the Trustees of the 
Felsted Charities, against the wish of 
the whole body of the parents of the 
boys, after nearly twenty years’ service, 
during which time the number of scholars 
has risen from 67 to 220; whether the 
Bishop of Rochester, visitor of the school, 
sanctioned this summary dismissal with- 
out giving Mr. Grignon any opportunity 
whatever of being heard in his own de- 
fence; whether the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners have determined not to 
inquire into the case on the ground that 
Mr. Grignon, having been dismissed, 
was no longer an officer of an endowed 
school, and consequently not within their 
jurisdiction ; and, whether the Charity 
Commissioners intend to comply with an 
application made by a large number of 
the parents of the scholars, and will 
cause an inquiry to be made forthwith 
into the government of the school ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, I am sorry 
not to be able to give my hon. Friend 
any information on the subject of his 
Question on my own personal responsi- 
bility ; but my hon. Friend doubtless re- 
members that I gave an undertaking to 
this House last Session that I would 
take no part in the business of the 
Charity Commission, as there would be 
an obvious impropriety in my assisting 
as a Charity Commissioner in the pre- 
paration of schemes respecting which, 
as Vice President, I might have to act 
in somewhat of a judicial capacity. I 
therefore know nothing of these matters 
until a scheme is submitted to the Privy 
Council for approval. I referred the 
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Question at once to the Charity Commis- 
sion, and beg to read the reply they have 
sent me— 

“It is believed that Mr. Grignon was ap- 
pointed to the office of Head Master of Felsted 
School under a scheme established by the Court 
of Chancery in 1851, by which the Trustees are 
empowered to remove the Head Master at any 
time with the approbation of the Bishop of the 
diocese. The Commissioners are informed that 
Mr. Grignon has been removed by the Trustees, 
and that the Bishop has approved of his re- 
moval, but they have no power to control or 
interfere with either the Trustees or the Bishop 
in the exercise of the authority given them by 
the scheme. The Commissioners have recently 
caused inquiry to be made into the circumstances 
of the School with a view to the preparation of 
a new scheme for its management, which is now 
in course of preparation.” 


MERCANTILE MARINE—TRANSFER OF 
BRITISH VESSELS TO FOREIGN FLAGS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. NORWOOD asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If he can state 
approximatively the number of British 

essels transferred to Foreign Flags 
since the 1st day of January 1873 ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY, in re- 
ply, said, that the exact number of 
British vessels so transferred was 875. 


VALUATION (METROPOLIS) ACT, 1869. 
QUESTION. 


Str WILLIAM FRASER asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether he will amend “ The 
Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 1869,” 
whereby overseers of parishes are per- 
mitted to deliver notices of increased 
assessment, requiring an appeal within 
25 days, late in the evening of the 24th 
day, and will afford a remedy to those 
persons who have been unable to appeal 
in consequence of such late delivery ? 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH, in reply, 
said, he did not think the hon. and 
gallant Baronet was correct in stating 
that notices of increased assessment 
were by the Act permitted to be de- 
livered until the 24th day. On the 
contrary, the overseers were required 
to give immediate notice to the parties 
interested. If, however, such a thing 
could take place as that mentioned 
by the hon. and gallant Baronet, he 
should be happy to have an opportunity 
of amending the Act in reference to the 
matter in question. He believed that 
as to the remedy in the meantime, any- 
body making an appeal under the cir- 
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cumstances could do so with a very fair 
chance of success. 


ARMY—NON-COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


Sm HENRY HAVELOCK asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
there is any probability that he will be 
able, in the coming Session, to take 
measures for improving the position of 
the non-commissioned officers of the 
Army ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, he thought there was every pro- 
bability that, very early next Session, 
he should be able to do what the hon. 
and gallant Member wished. 


POST OFFICE—COMMUNICATION WITH 
ALDERNEY.—QUESTION. 


Str EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
Postmaster General, If his attention has 
been drawn to the defective state of the 
postal communication between Alderney 
and this Country; and, whether he can 
hold out any hope of its being re- 
medied ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, his attention had been drawn to 
the subject referred to by the hon. 
Member, and that he would make inquiry 
respecting it. 


MASTER AND SERVANT ACT. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. BURT asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the report, in the ‘‘ Newcastle Chro- 
nicle”’ of the 5th instant, of the case of 
Annie Divine, who was tried before the 
petty sessions at Morpeth on the pre- 
vious day for ‘unlawfully leaving the 
service of her master, James Patterson, 
without cause or lawful excuse,’’ on the 
19th of July. She had, it is stated, 
agreed to serve James Patterson from 
the 12th May to the 12th November. 
In reply to the clerk the defendant ad- 
mitted having left before the expiration 
of her term of service, but she alleged 
that her bed had been removed from a 
loft in which she had previously slept, 
and put into her master’s room at the 
foot of his bed, and she felt shame to 
undress herself before him. The bench 
decided that the contract should be set 
aside, and that the girl should forfeit 
her wages, amounting to three pounds 
ten shillings; and if the magistrates 
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‘thad ‘not thought that Mr. Patterson had 
not given decent and proper accommo- 
dation they would have made him pay 
more than that, but they thought the 
accommodation was neither decent nor 
correct ;’? and, whether he will direct 
that inquiries shall be made into this 
case, and if the statements made are 
correct, he will deem it his duty to 
express his disapproval of such a deci- 
sion ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that his attention had only been 
drawn to the case by the Question of the 
hon. Member; but he had no hesitation 
in saying that, supposing the facts to be 
as stated, he should entirely disapprove 
of the judgment of the magistrates, be- 
cause it would seem that such a total 
failure on the part of the master to carry 
out the contract ought not to be visited 
in any way upon the servant. At the 
same time, he had no power in the 
matter, and did not, therefore, propose 
to interfere. He should always be ready 
to institute an inquiry when it was 
necessary to do so; but he would sug- 
gest that hon. Members would do well 
to make some private inquiries as to 
the truth of statements in newspaper 
paragraphs before bringing Questions 
of this kind before the House. 


MILITIA LAWS CONSOLIDATION AND 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


CONSIDERATION OF LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
that in consequence of the abrupt ter- 
mination of the Sitting on Saturday they 
had not been able to consider the Lords 
Amendments to the Militia Laws Con- 
solidation and Amendment Bill, but he 
would express a hope that, although the 
Bill did not appear among the Orders of 
the Day, the House would permit the 
Lords Amendments to the Bill to be con- 
sidered forthwith. 

Amendments considered, and agreed to. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIA- 
TION) BILL. 
(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. William Henry Smith.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Mr. BOORD said, he wished, without 
trespassing too long upon the time of 
the House, to avail himself of the privi- 
lege which was usually accorded to hon. 
Members, when questions involving a 
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grant of money for the public Service 
were before the House, of drawing the 
attention of the Government to any par- 
ticular subject, and more particularly to 
the necessity for redressing some griev- 
ance. Representing, as he did, a con- 
stituency that contained perhaps as great 
a number of persons in the service of 
Her Majesty’s Government as any other 
in the country, it was not surprising that 
he had acquired a certain degree of fa- 
miliarity with the many hardships inci- 
dental to such employment. These, he 
was bound to say, had hitherto always 
received fair and impartial consideration 
at the hands of those Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government to whom he had 
felt it to be his duty to make represen- 
tations ; and it was therefore with feel- 
ings of regret that he now found himself 
compelled to ask the indulgence of the 
House, whilst he briefly drew the atten- 
tion of his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to what appeared 
to him to be a grievance of no ordinary 
magnitude. On the 24th of May last, 
for the purpose of trying an experiment, 
a 7-inch Palliser shell was being filled 
at the Royal Arsenal, with compressed 
gun cotton, by three men— Charles 
Young (foreman), and two assistants, 
Joseph Walstow and Joseph Bardon. 
The place selected for this—as it proved 
to be—exceedingly dangerous operation, 
was the Cap Factory, where, in a work- 
shop, which, usually and then, was 
crowded with men and boys tending the 
machines employed in preparing the 
copper capsules used in the manufacture 
of percussion caps, the shell exploded, 
presumably from the enormous hydraulic 
pressure required to force the gun 
cotton into its position. The foreman, 
Young, was killed on the spot, Walstow 
survived but a few hours, and Bardon 
was grievously mutilated ; but, by an 
accident of fortune, little short of a mi- 
racle—and certainly in no way due to the 
prudence of the person who chose such 
a place for the performance of the opera- 
tion—none of the other workmen em- 
ployed in the shop were injured. It 
was true that the gun cotton in question 
was wet, and in that condition consi- 
dered safe; but it seemed to him that, 
in dealing with such dangerous mate- 
rials, the nature of which was, by that 
very occurrence, shown to be yet but 
imperfectly understood, the greatest 
caution should be used, and, above all, 
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use of them, should be conducted at a 
safe distance from places where large 
bodies of workmen were congregated. 
The point in connection with this acci- 
dent to which he particularly wished to 
draw the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government, was the amount of the 
compassionate allowances awarded to 
the widows of the two men who were 
killed, and he thought hun. Members 
would agree with him, that they were 
miserably inadequate and utterly un- 
worthy of the country. Both men were 
specially selected for the duty that cost 
them their lives, on account of their 
skill, experience, and trustworthiness. 
Young, the foreman, was 40 years of 
age, had been employed 20 years in 
the Royal Arsenal, and at the time of 
his death was in receipt of 57s. per 
week, consequently he would have been 
entitled to a pension of about 16s. per 
week, if he had retired the day before 
the accident occurred. He left a widow 
and seven children, to whom a gratuity 
of £49 and a compassionate allowance 
of 7s. 10d. per week had been given. 
Walstow was 42 years of age, he 
had been 25 years in the service, 
his wages were 383s. per week, and 
he would have been entitled to a retiring 
pension of 14s. 5d. per week. He left a 
widow and three children, and in his 
case a gratuity of £40 and an allowance 
of 5s. per week had been granted. Thus 
it would be seen that these widows re- 
ceived less than half the amount their 
husbands would have been entitled to 
on retirement, if their characters had 
been less exemplary than they were ; for 
it was on account of their excellent cha- 
racters that they were chosen for em- 
ployment on this dangerous experiment : 
and it must be remembered that no neg- 
ligence on their part had ever been 
suggested, either at the inquest or at the 
official inquiry that took place immedi- 
ately after the accident. To put the 
case in plain language, the Government 
had actually saved money by the death 
of these men—they would probably 
have profited by the success of the ex- 
periment, but its failure was to be dearly 
paid for by the men. He had no wish 
unduly to blame the Government, but 
that was practically the result of the 
transaction, and he repeated that it was 
unworthy of the country. Economy was 
no doubt an excellent thing—as the at- 
tribute of a statesman it: ranked as a 


operations involving an experimental | virtue—but this was not economy—it 
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was cruel parsimony. He had no doubt | 
he should be told by his right hon. 
Friend that he was unable to give ex- | 
pression to the sympathy, which he was | 
sure he (the Chancellor of the Exche- | 
quer) felt, for the fatherless and the | 
widow in whose behalf he was pleading ; | 
he would probably tell him that he was | 
bound by rules for the making of which | 
he was not responsible—that his hands | 
were tied and his actions fettered; but | 
this was an occasion when he should free 
himself from those ties and strike off 
those fetters. What a Treasury Minute 
had done, he presumed a Treasury Mi- 
nute could undo. He might be tald that 
the system of compassionate allowances 
was intended for exceptional cases, 
and so, no doubt, it was; but this was 
an exception amongst exceptions, and 
therefore entitled to extraordinary con- 
sideration. A soldier employed for the 
defence of his country must be content 
to carry his life in his hand—it was part 
of the contract of his service. A work- 
man whose duty it was to tend heavy 
machinery knew that he was always ex- 
posed to a certain amount of danger— 
he :might lose a limb or an eye or be 
otherwise crippled through no negli- 
gence of his own—for such cases the 
scale of compassionate allowances was 
probably sufficient, but that of which he 
had spoken could not be included in that 
category. The work on which these men 
were employed was unique in its charac- 
ter—they were required to prepare a yet 
untried experiment—to brave a danger 
unsuspected even by their superiors— 
they were chosen for their skill and 
trustworthiness proved by long service 
—were they then to be treated like 
those who merely took the ordinary 
risks of their calling—like those who 
were aware of the dangers that sur- 
rounded them, and therefore, by the 
exercise of care, could in great mea- 
sure protect themselves? He felt 
sure that such a course would not com- 
mend itself to his right hon. Friend’s 
sense of justice; and that, consequently, 
he would find means to relax a regula- 
tion, the operation of which he thought 
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he had shown to be unjust, and therefore | 
injurious to the interests of the public 
service. | 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he entirely sympathized 
with his hon. Friend the Member for | 
Greenwich (Mr. Boord) in the feelings | 
he had expressed, and they were largely 
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shared in by those who were acquainted 
with the facts of the case. He believed 
the men had borne a high character, 
and their death was due to no fault of 
their own. At the same time, no blame 
could be imputed to any one in connec- 
tion with the accident. By what might 
be called the common law of the Civil 
Service, the widows and families of per- 
sons dying in the service were not en- 
titled to any pension at all. The men 
employed were entitled, when past work, 
to a pension, but widows were supposed 
to be provided for by their husbands. It 
had been the habit, however, in former 
years, when a case like the present 
arose, to make a compassionate allow- 
ance of some irregular amount to the 
family. A natural feeling of compassion, 
and even of justice led to this being 
done. Some two years ago—shortly be- 
fore the present Government took office 
—it was thought desirable that these 
compassionate allowances should be put 
on a regular footing, and a Treasury 
Minute was passed in December, 1873, 
with the object of securing more cer- 
tainty and consistency of practice. It 
was laid down in that Minute that in 
the cases in question, the widow should 
receive an annual pension not exceeding 
ten sixtieths of the husband’s emolu- 
ments at the time of death; or that a 
pension of £12 might be given where 
the amount, calculated as above, fell 
short of that sum. There was also a 
provision for children. The House must 
recognize that it was reasonable the 
pension to a widow should be less than 
that which would be given to the man 
himself. If the man had been granted 
a higher pension for life, the widow 
would have found herself deprived of 
anything; but, in the present case, the 
widow would be in receipt of it for the 
whole of her life, unless she married 
again. His hon. Friend had not given 
quite accurately the sums to which the 
husbands would have been entitled. The 
man Young was entitled, at the time of 
his death, to a pension of 14s, a-week ; 
his widow received £20 a-year, or about 
7s. or 8s. a-week. It would be extremely 
difficult to deal with these questions 
satisfactorily, if they had to consider 
each as exceptional. He had carefully 
considered the matter himself, and he 
had reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that the course pursued was the only one 
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they could adopt. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 











Sheriffs Substitute 


LAND TITLES AND TRANSFER BILL. 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 
[Lords.] [prt 105.] coNsIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 

Mr. GREGORY, in moving the in- 
sertion of a clause providing that the 
registered proprietor of any land entered 
on the register of title might, with the 
consent of all persons appearing by the 
register to be interested in such land, 
remove the same from the register, and 
that thereupon the register of title 
should, as respected such land, be deemed 
to be closed ; and that when the register 
of title in respect of any registered land 
was closed there should not be entered 
on the register any further transfer of 
a further charge on such land, but there 
might be made on the register any 
entries in relation to the title already 
registered which might have been made 
if the register of such land had not been 
closed, and the registered title of an 
such land should, so far as it extended, 
have the same effect in all respects as if 
it had been continued, said, they all 
knew that the Bill was an experiment. 
The measure was calculated to operate 
especially in cases where property might 
subsequently be sub-divided, and then 
the parties would have to consider what 
the operation of the Bill would be upon 
them. Now, an apprehension was not 
unreasonably entertained that the opera- 
tion of the Bill, as regarded small proper- 
ties, would be vexatious and expensive ; 
consequently, parties who might other- 
wise register estates for the purposes of 
sale, would be deterred from doing so, 
as purchasers for the portions of it would 
not be found if these portions were 
always to be subjected to the register. 
He believed that, without this pias 
the Act would be, to a great extent, a 
dead letter. He might also add that 
there was a prejudice against the Bill 
altogether among many persons, and he 
was anxious to make it a workable 
measure, and so to increase its ope- 
ration. 

Mr. JACKSON seconded the Amend- 
ment. There was no one more capa- 
ble of giving the House advice on 
the subject of conveyancing than the 
hon, Gentleman the Member for East 
Sussex, and when he came down and 
said, on his responsibility, that the Bill 
would not work without this clause, he 
thought that the Government would do 
well to accept it. The course taken by 
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the Government throughout the Com- 
mittee suggested that they did not really 
want the Bill to work. When Amend- 
ments had been proposed by those very 
few hon. Members who were acquainted 
with the subject, and took an interest in 
it, they had been resisted, generally on 
the mere ground that the House of Lords 
had otherwise decided, and if the Go- 
vernment now declared to accede to the 
Amendments, the responsibility must 
rest upon them, and not upon the legal 
Members of the House. The. operation 
of the Bill was entirely a matter of 
speculation, and it was undesirable that 
if it should not turn out well, there 
should be no escape from it. . 


New Clause (Removal of land from 
registry of title,)— (Mr. Gregory,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the question had been considered 
and disposed of by the House on Satur- 
day last, and it was rather hard that it 
should be brought forward again so soon. 
He must oppose the clause. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 49; Noes 
81: Majority 32. 

Amendments made. 

Bill read the third time, and passed, 
with Amendments. 


SHERIFFS SUBSTITUTE (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—[Bu 273.] 
(Mr. Raikes, The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary 
Cross.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration read. 

Generat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR, 
who had a Notice upon the Paper for 
the rejection of the measure, said, he 
did not intend to offer, at that late period 
of the Session, any further opposition 
to it, though his objection remained 
as strong as ever. In opposing the Bill 
at its previous stages, he had not been 
actuated by any factious motives, but 
from this conviction—that he considered 
Scotch Members had good grounds for 
complaining of the manner in which 
Business relating to their country had 
been treated that Session. The Scotch 
Members, when they went back to their 
constituencies, would have anything but 
a satisfactory story to tell of the con- 
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duct of the Government in regard to the 
affairs of Scotland. As regarded that 
particular Bill, his own opinion was that 
the only way to dispose of the arrears in 
the Sheriff’s Court of Glasgow, would be 
to create a new Court to clear off those 
arrears at once. All experience showed 
that it was a vain and useless effort to 
keep up the current business of any 
office, and work at arrears at the same 
time, always supposing that the officers 
of the Court were able and equal to the 
work. If these were unfit from health, 
or incapable, then it was useless to 
attempt to conduct either the current 
business, or to bring up arrears. It 
was the duty of Government to see to 
the efficiency of the officers of the Lanark 
Court. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that having con- 
sidered the Bill, he had come to the con- 
clusion that there was the strongest pos- 
sible case for passing it, by reason of 
the overwhelming amount of duty which 
now devolved upon the Sheriff substi- 
tute, and he considered no valid objec- 
tion had been made out against the 
measure. He would, at the same time, 
suggest that the Government should 
promote one of the existing Sheriffs 
substitute to Glasgow at a higher salary. 
He also urged upon the Home Secretary 
and the Lord Advocate to take into 
their consideration a reform of the 
Sheriffs’ Courts altogether, in order to 
prevent the delay and expense which 
occurred under the existing state of 
things. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he had to thank 
the Lord Advocate for having brought 
in the Bill, because, as far as Glasgow was 
concerned, it was an important measure. 
He hoped, however, that next Session, 
Scotland would have a little more con- 
sideration from the Government than it 
had had this year. The Scotch Mem- 
bers had complained that the late Go- 
vernment had neglected their country 
very much, and great things were pro- 
mised on the hustings by the supporters 
of the present Administration, but they 
had not yet derived any advantage from 
the change. Next Session, however, he 
trusted that they would not be kept 
night after night, or rather morning 
after morning, waiting for Bills which 
were never to come on, but eventually 
to disappear altogether from the Orders. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would remind the hon. Member that last 
Session a good deal of time was devoted 
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to Scotland, and that country had not 
been altogether neglected this year; 
because, in addition to the Entail Bill 
which had been passed, one of the most 
important English measures had been 
made applicable to Scotland. As re- 
garded the whole judicial system of Scot- 
land, he begged to repeat what he had 
said on Saturday, that at the proper 
time he should be prepared to consider 
the whole subject with the Lord Advo- 
cate. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Amendments made. 


Bill read the third time, and passed» 
with an amended Title. 


EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. FAWCETT, in rising to move— 

“That this House regrets that the Govern- 
ment has so arranged Public Business that they 
have postponed bringing forward the Indian 
Budget until within a few days of the close of 
the Session,” 
said, he thought he could affirm, on the 
part of hon. Members who objected to 
the Indian Budget being brought in so 
late, that they did so not from any feel- 
ing of personal inconvenience, arising 
naturally from their desire to go into 
the country, but because they thought 
that the exigencies of Public Business 
were of greater moment than their per- 
sonal convenience. He believed it would 
not be difficult to show, however, that 
all who had the smallest experience of 
India well knew that connected with the 
postponement of the Indian Budget to 
the last hours of the Session, there was a 
question of infinitely greater importance 
than the personal convenience of hon. 
Members. From one end of India to 
the other the postponement of the Budget 
to the end of the Session was looked 
upon as a settled determination to treat 
Indian questions as if they were the 
most trifling questions that could be 
brought before the House; and they 
might depend upon it that persistence 
in that course would wound the suscep- 
tibilities of the Indian people, and scat- 
ter far and wide the seeds of discontent. 
He knew it was sometimes said that the 
less the House dealt with the affairs of 
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India, the better would it be both for 
India and for England. It was urged 
that it would not be well that the House 
should govern India when a majority of 
its Members confessed that they had no 
special knowledge of the country or its 
affairs. On the other hand, those who 
urged that we should not interfere much 
with Indian business ought to-.remember 
that we were dealing with things as they 
were, and not with things as they might 
be; and dealing with things as they 
were, no one could deny that there was 
a close and necessary connection between 
the Government of India and the House 
of Commons. In order to understand 
the peculiar nature of that connection it 
was necessary to remember that the Sec- 
retary of State for India had as purely 
political an office ‘as the head of any 
English Department. While the Vice- 
roy continued through successive Ad- 
ministrations, the Secretary of State for 
India must be sacrificed to the exigen- 
cies of English politics. That was to 
say, that he might be turned out of office 
at the very moment when he might have 
rendered the most essential service to 
India. If, therefore, India was to be 
presided over by one who held a politi- 
cal office which depended upon the fate 
of the Administration, and yet her affairs 
were not to be treated of in that House, 
she must suffer under the worst system 
of government that could be devised, as 
she had to bear all the disadvantages of 
government by Party, and reap none of 
the countervailing advantages. The In- 
dian Secretary was the only one Member 
of the Cabinet who had particular inte- 
rest in India, and upon such questions 
as charging Indian finance he might 
stand alone against the rest of the Cabi- 
net. Lord Salisbury himself had said 
that in order that he might render due 
service to India, he required the sym- 
pathy of the English people and support 
in the House of Commons. He asked 
what chance there was of the House ex- 
ercising any watchful care over Indian 
finance when the Budget was brought 
forward at a time like that, when there 
were neither the means nor the time for 
properly scrutinizing and discussing it. 
The Government stated that it was for 
want of time earlier in the Session; but 
when the House remembered the time 
that had been wasted, the hours and the 
days that had been thrown away on 

etty personal questions, on insignificant 

ills that had been discussed at great 
Mr. Fawcett 
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length and then quietly allowed to drop 
—when they remembered the permissive 
legislation, which, when passed, amounted 
to no more than an abstract Resolu- 
tion, and had no binding force in law, 
which had occupied so much time—he, 
for one, could not accept the plea of 
want of time. He maintained that if 
the Indian Budget was to form part of 
the official programme of the Govern- 
ment it ought to be brought forward at 
a period of the Session when there would 
be a reasonable opportunity for full dis- 
cussion and sonsiiiaastiat. Did the 9th 
of August, after the Appropriation Bill 
had been read a third time, meet these 
requirements? Why, the noble Lord 
the Secretary for the Colonies (the Earl 
of Carnarvon) last week, in reply to 
some questions raised as to the treat- 
ment of Coolies imported into the Mau- 
ritius, said it was too late to deal with 
that question this Session. Well, if it 
was too late last week to consider so 
comparatively small a matter, was it not 
much too late a week afterwards to dis- 
cuss the financial Budget of our great 
Eastern Empire—an Empire the inte- 
rests of which were most closely bound 
up with those of England? His opinion 
was that India had a higher claim upon 
their consideration, and that her Budget 
ought to be treated in a very different 
way. It was impossible that any injury 
could be done to India without that in- 
jury vibrating on English commerce and 
English homes. That was, in fact, 
shown at the present time in the fact 
that in the manufacturing districts nu- 
merous mills were closed, hundreds of 
factory workmen were thrown out of 
employment, and all because trade was 
bad in India. The Chambers of Com- 
merce in Lancashire had almost unani- 
mously resolved to ask the Government 
to give up the import duty upon English 
cotton goods as one means of improving 
the Indian market. Lord Salisbury, 
when he visited Manchester last year, 
seemed to agree with that proposal, but 
he said he could not spare the £800,000 
a-year which the duties brought into the 
Revenue. That might or might not be 
the case; but whichever way it was the 
remission of those duties and the aban- 
donment of the duty upon salt, which 
amounted to about the same sum, would 
confer, it was believed, very great 
benefit upon the people of India, and 
he thought that if the Government 
and the Sieuben of that House gave 
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due time and vigilance to the subject, 
they would be amply rewarded by the 
discovery of the means to abolish 
both these duties. At all events, the 
import duties might be taken off, if the 
House were allowed to exercise watchful 
care over Indian finance. Apart from 
that, he had another complaint to make 
against the Government with respect to 
its treatment of the Indian Budget. Not 
only had that Budget been postponed, 
but the Government had shown a dispo- 
sition to make use of the House of Com- 
mons where Indian money was to be 
expended, and never to invoke the power 
of the House of Commons in a case where 
there was achance of Indian money being 
saved. That was especially the case 
with respect to the constant increase of 
the Home Charges for the Government 
of India. He found that within the last 
three years these Charges had increased 
33 per cent; within the last 20 years 
they had increased more than 100 per 
cent. That was out of the money of the 
people of India—one of the poorest 
people in the world—and it was spent 
in this country in the payment of sala- 
ries, the costly personnel of the Secretary 
of State, the purchase of stores, and in 
numerous other ways, over which neither 
the people of India nor hon. Members had 
the slightest control or supervision. If 
those various sources of expenditure 
came under the searching scrutiny of 
that House a rich harvest of savings 
might be reaped. Two years ago a 
Committee on Indian finance was ap- 
pointed. Evidence upon a great num- 
ber of subjects was taken, but at the end 
of the Session the Committee had only 
entered, as it were, upon the threshold 
of their inquiry; their investigations 
were, as might be expected, partial and 
incomplete, and in their Report they 
strongly recommended the re-appoint- 
ment of the Committee in the following 
year. Not the slightest notice was taken 
of that recommendation. But what was 
done? A Committee was appointed to 
inquire and report upon the compensa- 
tion to certain English officers. He did 
not say those officers were not entitled 
to it—he believed they were—but what 
he said was, that that mode of appoint- 
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that the adoption of such a precedent 
would seriously weaken the responsi- 
bility of the Executive Government, and 
that their appointment would strengthen 
the impression which he had before re- 
ferred to, that the House of Commons 
was seldom appealed to where Indian 
money was to be saved, but that its 
power was frequently invoked where 
Indian money was to be expended. This 
appeared so from the fact that although 
the Government said they had not had 
time to bring in the Indian Budget 
earlier this Session, they had had time 
to introduce two Bills to give pensions 
to certain officials out of the Revenues 
of India. If the House of Commons 
was to be apparently primarily respon- 
sible for India, time and means ought 
to be given to them to deal with the 
subject properly. The Government had 
been warned on the matter, not only in 
that House, but out of it. Many Cham- 
bers of Commerce had passed the 
strongest resolutions, calling upon the 
Government to introduce the Indian 
Budget at an earlier period. The Go- 
vernment had also been warned by re- 
peated Questions within the House itself. 
On the 13th of May the hon. Member for 
Lambeth (Mr. W. M‘Arthur) put a Ques- 
tion on the subject. The Under Secre- 
tary for India replied that it was the 
intention of the Government to bring in 
the Indian Budget much earlier than 
usual. How had the Government ful- 
filled that promise? By bringing it in 
at a later period of the Session than had 
ever been the case before. On the 8th 
of July the hon. Member for Manchester 
(Sir Thomas Bazley) again asked when 
the Indian Budget would be taken. The 
Under Secretary for India said, he could 
not then give a satisfactory reply, but 
he ‘hoped to be able to name an early 
day. He added that he was anxious to 
bring it on, because the Budget had 
been brought on at Calcutta at an un- 
usually early period, and the accounts 
had been received from India in May. 
The authorities in India had, in fact, 
given themselves a great deal of trouble 
in order to enable the Indian Budget to 
be brought before the House of Com- 
mons in good time, and now they would 
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ing Committees and disregarding their 
recommendations ought not to be made) 
a precedent in future. That Committee | 
felt strongly that the powers of the 
House of Commons had been abused by 
its appointment, and passed a Resolution 

‘ 


find that all their labour had been cast 
contemptuously aside. Later in the Ses- 
sion, on the 20th July, the hon. Member 
for Kendal (Mr. Whitwell) again inter- 
rogated the Government. The Under 
Secretary for India this time replied that 
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he could not name the day, but he hoped 
to announce the day in good time, so 
that hon. Members might make their ar- 
rangements. On the Thursday on which 
the Prime Minister abandoned the Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill he sketched the 
programme of the Business of the Ses- 
sion, but did not refer to the Indian 
Budget. The hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Sir Thomas Bazley) again asked 
when it would be taken. Far from ex- 
pressing any regret, the Prime Minister 
replied— 
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“T do not at present know—but I have no 
doubt the programme I have submitted will 
leave my noble Friend (Lord ee Hamilton) 
an opportunity for the Indian Budget some 
night before the close of the Session.” —[3 Han- 
sard, cCxxv. 1822.] 


Yes, it had been brought forward at 
some time. It was the Fifth Order of the 
Day on the 9th of August, and stood 
after the third reading of the Appro- 
priation Bill. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Birmingham, in his 
speech on the visit of the Prince of Wales 
to India, dwelt upon the importance of 
showing courtesy and kindness to the 
Natives of India. This postponement of 
the Indian Budget would, however, be 
interpreted as indicating a settled reso- 
lution not to give to Indian affairs the 
attention they deserved. In former 
times excuses had been made, on the 
ground that the Indian accounts were 
not received until late in the year. But 
this year the accounts at Calcutta were 
made up by the end of May, and all the 
reward the officials of the Calcutta Go- 
vernment got for extra work, zeal, and 
a desire to forward the public interest 
was to see the Budget brought in later 
than ever it was before. Such conduct 
was calculated to produce unfavourable 
feeling and deep dissatisfaction in India. 
Much had been said about the growing 
disloyalty of the Native Indian Press ; 
and an officer of experience, referring to 
the enthusiasm with which a seditious 
play had been received, said that India 
was becoming, metaphorically speaking, 
a hotter place than it ever was before. 
The House should not be a party to a 
system which threw upon it responsibility 
in the eyes of the people of India, with- 
out any real power. They ought to 
dispel the idea that the English Parlia- 
ment, which was responsible for the 
Indian Budget, cared nothing about the 
matter, but treated it as so trivial and 
insignificant as needed only the last few 
Mr. Faweett 
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minutes of a worn-out Session. If it 
was not intended that the subject should 
be treated with proper consideration, it 
would be far better never to produce a 
Budget at all; but if the question was 
dealt with in a proper way, there was a 
strong desire on the part of the people 
of India to be connected with Parlia- 
ment, and nothing would cause greater 
regret than that it should cease. The 
continued intervention of Parliament in 
Indian affairs would be warmly wel- 
comed; and he, therefore, in moving 
the Resolution which he had placed on 
the Paper, appealed to the House ear- 
nestly, and with some confidence, to show 
by its vote that it neither sanctioned nor 
agreed to the proceedings of the Go- 
vernment, and that it regarded the post- 
ponement of the Indian Budget to the 
close of the Session as an act which 
would neither promote the interests of 
England, nor reflect credit upon that 
House. 

Srr THOMAS BAZLEY, in second- 
ing the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Hackney, said, he must express his 
regret at the indifference which pre- 
vailed in the House of Commons on the 
subject of Indian affairs and interests. 
Such indifference was likely to act inju- 
riously both with regard to the interests 
of that country and the industry of 
England. Its inhabitants numbered 
240,000,000; and although, at present, 
mutually dependent with those of Eng- 
land, they were making great progress 
towards independence. Therefore, while 
he was not disposed to blame Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for the course which, 
in many respects, they had adopted, 
they were, he thought, open to censure 
for their procrastination in bringing 
forward the Indian Budget. It was 
gratifying to think of the happy termina- 
tion of the Indian Famine, and he gave 
the Government praise for having con- 
tinued in their places the officials whom 
they found in office when they came into 
power. The Governor General had es- 

ecially rendered eminent services to the 

ndian Empire at a most trying period. 
He also gave the Government credit for 
having obtained a Vote of £10,000,000 
towards mitigating the sufferings of the 
people of India in that sad visitation. 
Of the £10,000,000, it appeared that 
only £6,000,000 had been expended ; 
and that being so, would it not be well 
to expend the remaining £4,000,000 on. 
public works in India? They knew that 
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Sir Arthur Cotton had devoted much 
attention to the question of irrigation of 
the soil of India, and that great advan- 
tage would result to the population of 
that country if the work of irrigation 
were extensively carried out. The people 
of India, though having great difficulties 
to contend with, were making great 
progress ; but what they wanted most 
were roads and facilities of communica- 
tion to exchange their products, and 
draw out the great resources of their 
country. With respect to means of com- 
munication, there was great supineness ; 
and he might state that while America 
had 100,000 miles of railway communi- 
cation, and England 20,000, in the vast 
Empire of India they had only 6,000 
miles. That was a subject deserving 
the consideration of the Parliament and 
people of this country. A distinguished 
authority had said that the famine in 
India had left a lesson suggestive of the 
necessity of improvements in the nature 
of public works in that country, which, 
in their operation, might avert future 
famine; and here he (Sir Thomas 
Bazley) might say that an outlay of 
£20,000,000 on public works in that 
country would be a wise investment. 
Looking at the progress of the me- 
chanical improvements of the age, of 
which India was deprived, it became the 
interest of this country to extend those 
improvements to their fellow-subjects in 
India, and to be careful that they did 
not, by neglect, let that great country slip 
away from them. He hoped the House 
would mark its disapproval of the delay 
which had occurred ; and thus show to 
the people of India that there existed 
a feeling of sympathy for the great in- 
terests and welfare of India on the one 
hand, and of our own commerce on the 
other. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House regrets that the bees, ry have 
so arranged public business that they have post- 
poned bringing forward the Indian Budget until 
within a few days of the close of the Session,” 
—(Mr. Faweett) 


— instead thereof. 


Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he would take the liberty of suggesting 
deferentially to hon. Gentlemen that if 
they objected to the Indian Budget 
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being brought forward at so late a 
— of the Session, they would scarcely 

e consistent in delaying it still longer. 
Moreover, if the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) 
were adopted, it might be that he 
would not be able to bring forward 
the Indian Budget at all. He did 
not propose then to follow the re- 
marks of the hon. Member, but to re- 
serve what he had to say upon them 
until the House was in Committee, be- 
cause nothing was more inconvenient 
than to discuss Indian finance generally 
before the Statement was made on which 
the discussion should take place. The 
hon. Member had not been fair to the 
Government in charging it with mis- 
management, muddle, incapacity, and 
inefficiency in the conduct of Public 
Business. The hon. Gentleman should 
remember that certain persons in Oppo- 
sition had studiously opposed every Go. 
vernment measure, which had delayed 
the Business of the Session. [Mr. Faw- 
ceTT denied that he had spoken against or 
opposed all the Government measures. | 
i not every measure, the hon. Member 
had opposed a great many; but if hon. 
Members seriously wished to have the 
Indian Financial Statement brought on 
at an earlier period of the Session, they 
could materially assist its being done 
not by unduly curtailing their remarks 
upon various subjects, but by condensing 
their observations, and so allow the 
Government to get on with their Busi- 
ness. The Indian accounts had been, 
at his request, forwarded at an earlier 
period than usual this year, and that 
he was most anxious to bring forward 
the Budget before the end of May; 
but that was rendered impossible by 
the long discussions which arose be- 
fore and after Easter on Bills which it 
was necessary to advance in order to 
send them to the other House. If the 
Indian Financial Statement was not 
made before the first week in June, it 
was very difficult to spare a day during 
the months of June and July, as all the 
time at the disposal of the Government 
was occupied by Bills which it was 
necessary to send up to the House of 
Lords, or which had come down from 
that House. The Government were 
anxious to introduce the Indian Budget 
as early as possible, and last year 
he was authorized to state that it was 





their wish to do so, and -he was 
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sorry he had not been able to suc- 
ceed in carrying out that inten‘ion. 
The hon. Member for Hackney was a 
little inconsistent when he charged the 
Government with a settled determination 
to ignore all Indian matters, because 
they had not been able to realize their 
intention of bringing the Budget for- 
ward at an earlier period. The hon. 
Gentleman had criticized the appoint- 
ment of the Select Committee to which 
he had referred, but did he remember 
that he supported the Motion for its ap- 
pointment in 1870, which was carried 
against the Government of the day by a 
majority of 1 only? Under those cir- 
cumstances it was not fair of the hon. 
Member to blame the Government for 
appointing a Committee which he him- 
self had been the chief means of in- 
ducing the House of Commons to press 
for. The hon. Member had also blamed 
the Government for increasing the 
charges upon the Indian Revenues by 
bringing in a Bill to throw upon them 
the pension of the Auditor; but the fact 
was, that whereas formerly the Secretary 
of State had power to give the Auditor 
such a pension as he thought fit, under 
the Bill the amount of the pension would 
be fixed. He trusted that, after the ex- 

lanation he had given, the hon. Mem- 
— would allow the Business of the 
evening to proceed without further de- 
lay. He admitted readily enough that 
it would be much better if the Indian 
Budget could be laid before the House 
earlier in the Session, but owing to the 
press of Public Business this Session it 
had been found impossible to bring it 
forward at an earlier date. The mere 
fact of bringing on the Financial State- 
ment so late in the Session did not em- 
barrass Indian finance, and he doubted 
if one in a thousand in India knew there 
was such a thing as a Financial State- 
ment in the House of Commons. Ex- 
cept on one occasion the Financial 
Statement had not been made during 
the last four years before August, 
and therefore if it had been so detri- 
mental to India to discuss it in August, 
as some hon. Gentlemen had said, the 
condition of Indian finance would have 
deteriorated ; but, on the contrary, In- 
dian finance and Indian credit had 
never occupied a more favourable posi- 
tion than they did at present. He should, 
however, in future do his best to secure 
an opportunity for bringing forward the 


Lord George Hamilton 
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Indian Budget at an earlier period of 
the Session. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR, in supporting 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Hackney, said, he hoped the House 
would never abdicate its right or ignore 
its responsibility to look very narrowly 
into the principles of legislation affect- 
ing India, and examine closely the Finan- 
cial Statements that were presented to 
them. There was great reason to com- 
= of the delay that had arisen in 

ringing forward the Indian Budget 
this year. The hon. Member was about 
to refer to matters of detail with regard 
to the establishment of an Indian Mu- 
seum, when— 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER rose to 
Order, and wished to know whether it 
was competent to the hon. Member to 
enter upon such a subject at that mo- 
ment ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The original ques- 
tion before the House was, that this 
House do resolve itself into a Committee 
to consider the Financial Statement of 
the Government on the East India Reve- 
nue Accounts, since which the hon. 
Member for Hackney has moved an 
Amendment with reference to the time 
when that statement should be made. 
Although I cannot say that the hon. 
Member for Leicester is out of Order in 
his remarks, I submit that the more con- 
venient course would be to discuss the 
Amendment immediately before the 
House, and to reserve for the Committee 
the consideration in detail of th» Finan- 
cial Statement. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he felt 
great regret that he was unable to sup- 
port the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Hackney. In one re- 
spect, it would no doubt be more conve- 
nient to have the Budget brought for- 
ward in the middle of the Session, but 
that course would be very unpopular 
with the great majority of hon. Mem- 
bers. [‘‘No, no!” ] That opinion had 
been forced upon him by a great deal of 
consideration which he had given to the 
subject. If this matter was not brought 
forward in the middle of the Session, it 
must be brought forward at the end, 
or very early at the commencement. 
Yielding to pressure, the late Govern- 
ment on one occasion tried the experi- 
ment of bringing the Budget forward in 
February. That caused much inconve- 
nience in India, and also at the India 
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Office. And what was the result? Not 
a single person was present in the House 
who would not have been present if it 
had been brought forward in August. 
The amount of special interest on the 
part of the House in Indian matters was 
not very great, and the amount of it 
was fixed. It could not be increased or 
lessened by the time of the Session at 
which the Budget was brought forward. 
That being so, although personally he 
would like to see a change in this respect 
in Parliamentary nieces he thought 
it was a great pity that year after year 
so much was said on the subject. It 
seemed to him not only impolitic, but 
almost mischievous, for the one Mem- 
ber, or any person speaking with the 
authority which a seat in that House 
gave him, to speak of the postponement 
of the Indian Budget to the end of the 
Session as anything like an insult to the 
people of India. That, he humbly sub- 
mitted, was a most unfortunate form of 
expression. The truth of the matter 
was simply this—The postponement of 
the Indian Budget was only a necessary 
detail of English Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, and he did not believe that 
any living creature in the Indian Penin- 
sula would ever have attached any im- 
portance to it if it had not been for the 
manner in which the subject had been 
constantly raised in the House. It would 
be better to bring it forward in the 
month of June, but if it could not be 
conveniently brought forward in June, 
then let it be brought forward in 
August. 

Question put, ‘“‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 90; Noes 
55: Majority 35. 

Main Question, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,’ put, and 
agreed to. 


Matter considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
moving a Resolution relating to the 
Revenue Accounts of India for the year 
ending the 81st day of March, 1874, 
said, that the Accounts and Estimates 
connected with the Revenue and Ex- 
penditure of the Indian Government 
which would come under the considera- 
tion of the Committee that evening em- 
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braced the Actual Accounts for the year 
1873-4, the Regular Estimate of 1874-5, 
and the Budget Estimate of 1875-6. 
Indian accounts were published in such a 
shape as to show not only the ordinary, 
but also the extraordinary expenditure. 
Their form of account differed from that 
adopted by any great commercial com- 
pany, inasmuch as it debited against the 
annual Revenue, Expenditure which 
ought more properly to be placed against 
the Capital account. He proposed, 
therefore, in considering the Estimates 
and Accounts of Revenue and Expendi- 
ture, first to exclude the expenditure for 
Public Works Extraordinary, and then 
to take that expenditure by itself—an 
arrangement which would conduce to a 
clearer understanding of the state of 
the Indian finances. In doing so, he 
would take credit on the part of the 
Government of India for the safety of 
their Estimates of Revenue, which was 
very clearly shown by the different 
stages through which the Estimates 
and accounts of the Indian Government 
passed. Ae only did the Regular 
Estimate of Revenue show in this, as in 
preceding years, a large gain upon the 
Budget Estimate, but we might, in addi- 
tion, confidently anticipate that the full 
increase of the Revenue would not be 
shown until the Regular Estimate had 
passed into the last stage of Actual 
Accounts. 

He would first give the Committee 
the Actual figures for 1873-4, and would 
compare them with the Regular Esti- 
mate of 1873-4. 

It was estimated last year that the 
Revenue of the year would amount to 
£49,478,795, and the Expenditure to 
£51,531,408, showing a deficit of ordi- 
nary Revenue over ordinary Expen- 
diture of £2,052,618. The Actual Ac- 
counts showed an increase of Revenue 
over the Regular Estimate of £119,458, 
and a decrease of expenditure of 
£125,487, thus making a gain of 
£244,945. The deficit was, therefore, 
reduced from £2,052,613 to £1,807,668. 
Comparing those figures with the Actual 
figures of the preceding year, they ar- 
rived at the following result :—that there 
was a decrease of Revenue of £621,000, 
which was accounted for by the abolition 
of the income tax in that year. The 
Land and Opium Revenue of 1872-3 
were exceptionally high; but the other 
chief heads of receipt showed a small 
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but satisfactory increase. The Actual 
figures of 1873-4 showed that the 
Famine expenditure was £3,864,673, 
while the total increase of expenditure, 
including the Famine expenditure, was 
£2,952,104. If they deducted, therefore, 
the exceptional Famine expenditure 
from the ordinary expenditure of the 
year, there was a decrease of ordinary 
expenditure of £912,569. Not including 
the Public Works Extraordinary or the 
Famine Expenditure, they found that 
the ordinary Revenue this year showed 
a surplus of £2,057,005 over the or- 
dinary expenditure. 

The Budget Estimate of last year had 
now become the Regular Estimate of 
this year, and he would now compare 
the Budget Estimate for 1874-5 with the 
Regular Estimate for 1874-5. The Budget 
Estimate of Revenue was £48,984,000. 
The Regular Estimate was £50,070,410, 
showing an increase of £1,086,410. The 
Budget Estimate of Expenditure was 
£50,372,000, and the Regular Estimate 
of expenditure was £50,564,000, show- 
ing an increase of £192,000. But that 
increase was almost entirely due to the 
construction of the narrow gauge rail- 
way to Tirhoot, which cost £185,000. 
The Regular Estimate, therefore, was 
£894,000 better than the Budget Es- 
timate of last year, and the deficit of 
£1,388,000 was reduced to £494,000. 
But he was happy to say he had that 
day received a telegram from the Vice- 
roy, giving a very good account of 
the prospects of the year, and ex- 
pressing a hope that the deficit, first 
estimated at £1,388,000, and now re- 
duced to £494,000, would ultimately 1 
grow into a surplus. That was all 
the more satisfactory, inasmuch as the 
Famine had caused a falling off of 
£320,700 in the land revenue, while 
there had also been a decrease of 
£96,000 in the Customs. 

The other items of Revenue exhibited 
a satisfactory increase, but the increase 
which would most interest the Commit- 
tee was that derived from the salt re- 
venue. Last year the Government of 
India made an experiment by the aboli- 
tion of the preventive line in certain 
districts. It was estimated that that 
would entail a loss of £100,000 to the 
Revenue, but the actual loss had been 
only £40,000. But so satisfactory had 
been the growth of the salt revenue in 
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an increase of £109,000 over the Esti- 
mate of last year, while there had been 
also a decrease in the working expenses 
of £11,000, making the total increase on 
the salt revenue £120,000. The sliding 
seale, which, as he had explained last 
year, it was necessary to introduce in 
the districts where the preventive line 
was abolished, had worked well. There 
had been a considerable reduction of 
the salt duties in certain districts, and 
the whole of that reduction had gone 
into the pockets of the people. The 
railways were cheapening salt and ex- 
tending its consumption, and he was 
sanguine enough to believe that in a 
few years they would be able to abolish 
the whole of the preventive line, and 
thus to place the salt revenue on a more 
equable footing. 

The surplus shown by the Regular 
Estimate, if they excluded the Famine 
expenditure, amounted to £1,945,647. 
But the second portion of the Famine 
expenditure had to be borne in this 
financial year, and that entailed an 
expenditure amounting to £2,440,136. 
And here he might observe that it was 
a matter of congratulation that the hap- 
piest results had attended the exertions 
of Lord Northbrook, the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir George Campbell), and 
Sir Richard Temple to save the lives of 
the people from starvation. A contrast 
had been drawn, which was not to be 
wondered at, between the Famine ex- 
penditure in Bengal and that in the 
North-West Provinces. He conld ex- 
plain in a few words how the expenditure 
in the former case was so much heavier 
than in the latter. Last year, in bring- 
ing in the Bill to raise money for the 
Famine, he stated that the Government 
of India felt serious anxiety concerning 
one part of Bengal alone—namely, the 
part situated between the Ganges and 
Nepaul, where the population was very 
dense, and there the means of commu- 
nication were very deficient. The dis- 
tricts were under another disadvantage, 
for, in ordinary years, so far from im- 
porting food, they exported large quan- 
tities of rice and grain. Around these 
famine districts was an outer fringe of 
territory, in which want and scarcity, 
but not famine, was anticipated. In 
this outer fringe were those portions of 
the North-West Provinces affected by 
the drought. There was a very abun- 
dant harvest in the Panjaub, and in 
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~ of the North-West Provinces, and 
arge quantities of grain were brought 
down by private trade into the North- 
West Provinces and those parts of 
Bengal intersected by the railways. 
The Government felt that they might 
largely rely upon private trade for 
the supply of this outer fringe, and they 
therefore concentrated their attention 
upon those districts which, from want 
of access or other causes, private trade 
would not be able to supply. It was 
therefore in consequence of the Famine 
expenditure in the North-West Pro- 
vinces being so small that the expendi- 
ture in Behar and Bengal was so large, 
for the grain and rice which would 
otherwise have reached the Famine 
districts in Bengal was absorbed by 
the outer belt of scarcity surroundin 
them. From a Return which woul 
shortly be in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers, they would find that out of a 
total of 479,696 tons of rice which had 
been purchased, close upon 200,000 tons 
had been devoted to relieving the dis- 
tricts north of the Ganges, the waste 
being 21,000 tons ; while there remained 
at the close of the Famine 95,126 tons 
on hand, which had been sold at £2 16s. 
per ton. The total estimated expendi- 
ture for the Famine was £6,500,000, 
and the actual amount was £6,304,809. 
The surplus revenues of the two years 
would, if the Famine had not taken 
place, have amounted to £4,000,000, 
but the Famine had turned this surplus 
into a deficit of £2,300,000. Taking, 
therefore, into account the supposed 
want of elasticity in the Indian Re- 
venues, he thought that the fact of 
there being an exceptional expendi- 
ture of £6,300,000 during two years, 
and the revenues of India being able to 
furnish £4,000,000 of that expenditure 
without any additional taxation, was 
the strongest proof he could offer that 
they were not in a very unsatisfactory 
condition. 

He now came to the Budget Estimate 
for 1875-6. The Revenue was estimated 
at £49,820,000, somewhat higher than 
that of the preceding years. The Esti- 
mate of Opium Revenue for the year was 
taken higher than in the Budgets of pre- 
ceding years. It had been found that the 
net Opium Revenue since 1866-7 had 
averaged £6,620,927, and that it had 
never been below £6,000,000. The 
Government of India had taken it this 
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_ at £5,750,000, being £250,000 
elow the lowest amount since 1866-7. 
The other items of Revenue showed a 
very small, but still not unsatisfactory 
increase. The Expenditure was esti- 
mated at £49,314,000, being £1,189,000 
in excess of the year immediately pre- 
ceding, exclusive of the Famine ex- 
penditure. 

There was an increase of £191,000 
for Army charges, of £451,000 for gua- 
rantees of interest, while there was a loss 
on exchanges amounting to £521,000, 
making a total of £1,163,000. Now, with 
respect to the Army expenditure, he did 
not think any very large reduction could 
be made. He was always under the 
impression before he came into office 
that it was possible to make large re- 
ductions in the military expenditure ; 
but, with his present experience, he did 
not see how they were to be made. On 
the other hand, he thought they could 
prevent any increase. It should be 
borne in mind that we had not only 
imported a great number of LEuro- 
pean soldiers into India, but that 
the cost of each individual importation 
was increasing. A Committee had been 
appointed before the close of last Ses- 
sion, composed partly of gentlemen from 
the India Office, and partly of gentle- 
men connected with the War Office, 
with Mr. Bouverie as President. Their 
Report had been issued, and he felt 
bound to say that it realized the expec- 
tations of many who had expressed the 
opinion that the system of short service 
would lead rather to the increase than 
a decrease of the cost of the annual 
drafts to India, although the increase 
was not large. The increase of £191,000 
for the Army was, he might add, due to 
certain alterations which’ were made in 
the pay given to European troops in 
India, to the increased pay to majors of 
Artillery, including those officers who 
were promoted by Royal Warrant in 
1872. At the same time, it must be 
observed that a considerable portion 
of that expenditure would ultimately 
result in benefit to India, as the prospec- 
tive chances of a certain number of offi- 
cers of receiving permanent allowances 
as colonels had been commuted. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Faweett), in a speech which he 
made last Session, pointed out that in 
his opinion the best way to secure eco- 
nomy in Indian expenditure was to in- 
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terest the House of Commons in Indian 
finance; but he (Lord George Hamilton) 
felt bound to say that most of the Motions 
which were brought forward in that 
House with reference to India were not 
made with a view to economy, but rather 
with the object of getting money. It 
was the fashion to attack the Indian 
Government for their military expen- 
diture, but it was in no small measure 
due to the guarantee clause which that 
House had imposed upon the India 
Office, and by which the Indian Govern- 
ment was bound to pay, promote, and 
pension all the officers handed over to 
them from the East India Company, 
whether they required their services or 
not. The increase on account of the 
interest guaranteed on railways was 
more nominal than real, inasmuch as 
last year there was an immense amount 
of grain carried by the Indian rail- 
roads, which swelled the traffic receipts. 
The Government had, to a certain ex- 
tent, benefited by those increased re- 
ceipts; but then it should be borne in 
mind that there were other items of Re- 
venue in which a loss was caused by the 
Famine. The loss by exchanges was 
very serious; but whether it was due 
to the substitution in Germany of a gold 
for a silver standard, or any other extra- 
neous cause, he did not propose at 
present to discuss. He thought it 
pointed to the wisdom of one of the 
principles laid down last year in a 
despatch from the Secretary of State for 
India to the Governor General. That 
despatch intimated that if the Indian 
Government wished to borrow for Public 
Works, it would be better to borrow in 
India than in England. As to Home 
Charges he did not think the charges on 
the establishment had much increased ; 
the increase under the head of super- 
annuation allowances being simply a 
matter of account. 

Summing up, then,.the accounts for the 
year 1875-6, we found that the Revenue 
showed a satisfactory increase, and that 
the Expenditure, though swollen, still 
left a fair margin of £500,000 of Ordi- 
nary Revenue over Ordinary Expendi- 
ture. A great deal had been said 


about the chronic deficit of the Indian 
Government; but, taking the figures 
from the years 1869-70 to 1875-6, the 
surplus for theseven years, evenincluding 
the expenditure for the Famine, was 
no less than £4,695,000. If we excluded 
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the Famine Expenditure, which was of 
a very exceptional character, amounting 
to £6,304,000, we had a surplus during 
those seven years of about £11,000,000. 

The most important head of Expendi- 
ture was, no doubt, that on Public 
Works. There were two parties in 
the House — one, represented by the 
hon. Member for Oambridge (Mr. 
Smollett), objected to any expenditure 
for Public Works ; and the other, repre- 
sented by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Manchester (Sir Thomas Bazley), 
wished the Government to spend 
£20,000,000 a-year. No one would dis- 
pute that it was the duty of Govern- 
ment to construct Public Works; but 
it was always a difficult question to 
decide where a Government should stop 
and private enterprize begin. As, how- 
ever, there was not much private enter- 

rize in India, more depended on the 

overnment than would otherwise be the 
case, or than would be necessary some 
years hence when private enterprize had 
been stimulated. It was the special 
duty of the Indian Government to con- 
struct works of general utility and of a 
remunerative character, for the Indian 
Government was the owner of the soil of 
the country, and derived a very large 
revenue from it. They were much in 
the position of a landlord who, possess- 
ing a large property, determined by 
opening it out, to increase its value, 
although aware that the actual tolls 
levied on the roads constructed, might 
not compensate him for the cost of 
their construction. Lord Dalhousie, 
first perceiving the enormous advantage 
of introducing the railway system into 
India, made certain proposals to the 
Court of Directors, and suggested that 
railways should be constructed by com- 
panies who should receive the guarantee 
of Government. His proposals were 
accepted in the main, though with many 
modifications which were not favour- 
able to the Indian Government. There 
were two reasons why it was then 
necessary to entrust the construction of 
railroads to guaranteed companies— 
first, they would not have been under- 
taken by private enterprize without a 
guarantee ; and, second, the East India 
Company could not themselves have con- 
structed them without exceeding their 
borrowing powers in England. There- 
fore, the guarantee system was almost 
the only way in which money could be 
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raised for constructing railroads, and it 
had its advantages as well as its disad- 
vantages. It secured the continuous ap- 
plication of capital; but, on the other 
hand, the mere fact of giving a gua- 
rantee, particularly when the rate of 
interest was high, did not lead to eco- 
nomy either of construction or working. 
Lord Lawrence, in a Minute with which 
hon. Members would be familiar, pointed 
out that it was impossible that this 
system could go on much longer. His 
opinions were adopted by Lord Mayo, 
and the system of guarantee was now 
at an end. The Indian Government 
still felt the great importance of carry- 
ing on the construction of railways; 
and as they refused to avail them- 
selves of the aid of guaranteed com- 
panies, it became necessary that they 
should construct them themselves. In 
1873 the Government of India by 
resolution announced the intention to 
devote, for five years, £4,500,000 to 
the construction of Public Works Extra- 
ordinary, which were to be of a repro- 
ductive character—£3,000,000to bespent 
on railways and £1,500,000 on canals. 
When the Marquess of Salisbury came 
into office he found this resolution of the 
Indian Government recorded, and it was 
in consequence of the determination of 
the Indian Government to spend this 
large sum annually, that last year a Bill 
was passed through Parliament by which 
was appointed an officer through whom 
responsibility might be concentrated and 
brought home to those whose estimates 
might prove to be incorrect. 

One of the advantages of the Budget 
being postponed until August was, that 
within the last few days he had received 
a forecast of the Public Works expen- 
diture. As the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge was going to call special atten- 
tion to this point, he was glad to be 
armed with the Return, which showed 
that the Government of India were very 
cautiously entering upon the construction 
of Public Works, that their calculations 
had proved correct, and that no addi- 
tional annual charge for the construction 
of the works which they undertook 
would be placed against the Revenues 
of India. Lord Lawrence estimated 
that the Revenues of India would bear 
an annual charge of £2,000,000; and 
Lord Mayo and Lord Northbrook had 
both held that those Revenues could af- 
ford to bear the present annual charge for 
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Public Works, amounting to £2,200,000, 
in which was included guaranteed in- 
terest. The calculation which the In- 
dian Government had made was that 
they would annually spend for the next 
three or four years a sum of £4,000,000 
upon the construction of Public Works 
Extraordinary, and at the end of that 
time, owing to the reduction of guaran- 
teed interest, and to the receipts from 
the constructed works, the charge for 
interest would be considerably less than 
at present. Their Estimates were made 
with very great caution. They calcu- 
lated that all the money would have to 
be borrowed, and borrowed at 4} per 
cent, although they could now raise 
money at a premium at 4 percent. It 
was quite clear that, unless something 
unforeseen occurred, we should be able 
so to adjust expenditure as in most 
years to have a surplus of no incon- 
siderable amount, which could be ap- 
plied to the construction of Public 
Works Extraordinary. Therefore, it 
was more than probable that a consider- 
able portion of the moneyto be expended 
upon Public Works would not be bor- 
rowed money, and the remainder, in- 
stead of being borrowed at 4} per cent, 
as estimated, would probably be bor- 
rowed at 4 per cent and at a premium. 
These Estimates were framed upon as- 
sumptions most unfavourable, and yet at 
the end of five years the annual charge on 
the Revenues of India for Public Works 
would not be greater than at present, or 
not as great. The hon. Member for 
Cambridge might fairly say we were in- 
creasing our liability and raising money 
which would have to be paid off, and he 
might ask where the sinking fund was 
for the payment of the incurred debt. 
The railways and other works which 
they were constructing would develop 
the latent resources of India, and thus 
add to the Revenue, and the increase of 
the Revenue would furnish a sinking 
fund. The outlay upon State railways 
had been and was estimated to be as 
follows: — Up to 1873-4, £5,606,125; 
during 1874-5, £2,777,550; 1875-6, 
£3,000,000; and from 1876 to 1880, 
£2,700,000 annually. 

The other class of Public Works which 
it was proposed to construct was irriga- 
tion works. The total amount which had 
been expended on irrigation works up to 
1873-4 was £11,703,775; and the Re- 
turn was £610,771, which showed a 
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dividend of 5:2 per cent. The annual 
outlay for irrigation was at the rate of 
£1,300,000a-year for the next four years. 
Ifthe guarantee system as regarded rail- 
ways had not always been satisfactory, 
he was afraid that the attempt to carry 
on irrigation works by means of guaran- 
tees had been an absolute failure, be- 
cause the last irrigation company did 
not even pay its working expenses. 
While the Committee would be dis- 
posed to support the Government in 
carrying out irrigation works where a 
supply of water was absolutely neces- 
sary, he could quite understand their 
wishing to press upon the Government 
of India the great necessity of proceed- 
ing with caution. LordNorthbrook was 
fully aware of that necessity ; all the Es- 
timates had been made with the greatest 
care ; and if their anticipations were not 
realized, it would always be possible to 
stop the expenditure upon that class of 
Public Works, which experience proved 
were unremunerative in their character. 

Taking the expenditure upon Public 
Works Extraordinary for the three years 
1873-4, 1874-5, and 1875-6, we arrived at 
the following results: —There were deficits 
forthese years respectively of £5,360,975, 
£4,526,592, and £3,794,000. The Com- 
mittee would see that the policy, as now 
carried out, was no new one. The In- 
dian Government were conducting these 
Public Works under more favourable 
conditions. The railways were being 
made more cheaply than before. The 
money could be borrowed at 4 instead of 
5 per cent, and, if possible, the money 
necessary to be borrowed was to be bor- 
rowedinIndia. Last year he stated the 
principles on which the Secretary of State 
had determined the Public Works in 
India should be constructed. They were 
that only works of a remunerative cha- 
racter should be undertaken; that they 
should be constructed from money bor- 
rowed in India; and that those of an 
unproductive character should be debited 
against ordinary Revenue. To those 
principles the Secretary of State was de- 
termined to adhere. 

The cash balances for 1874-5 were in 
India £15,700,000, and in England 
£2,793,000,making together £18,493,000 
The expenditure for Public Works Ex- 
traordinary this year would amount to 
£4,300,000. The withdrawal of capital 
by the guaranteed railway companies 
was not yet completed, and was estimated 
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for the present year at £633,700, mak- 
ing altogether £4,933,700, for which 
it would be necessary to find ways and 
means. There was a surplus of £500,000, 
and certain cash receipts amounted to 
£316,000, so that after deducting these 
sums there would remain £4,100,000 to 
be provided. Ifthe whole of that sum 
were taken from the cash balances, they 
would be reduced to £12,000,000 in 
India, and £2,500,000 in England. The 
Viceroy thought that would leave them 
too low in India, and in June, 1875, he 
had borrowed 2.50.00.000 rupees in Cal- 
cutta. The result of that loan was most 
satisfactory. The tenders were opened 
on the 16th of June, at Calcutta. The 
minimum was fixed at par. The total 
amount at or above the minimum applied 
for amounted to 5.45.47.500 rupees. Of 
that sum 3.59.32.100 rupees had been 
applied for by Europeans, and 1.86.15.400 
rupees by Natives. In addition to this, 
so much higher were the tenders by 
Natives, that 1.07.33.500 rupees were 
allotted to Europeans, and 1.42.66.500 
rupees to Natives. The average rate at 
which the loan was obtained was 102.4.1 
rupees, and the tenders at 102 were 
accepted to the amount of only 88.97 
per cent, so that the first result of 
the financial principle that the money 
employed in reproductive works should 
be borrowed in India had been extremely 
satisfactory. 

He had now endeavoured to state 
fairly the condition of Indian Finance. 
He could not disguise from the Com- 
mittee that this Public Works expendi- 
ture, if it were not remunerative, placed 
a heavy charge upon the Revenues of 
India. The Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State would, therefore, watch very 
carefully the result of this outlay, and 
would stop it whenever it proceeded be- 
yond due limits. The best proof that 
the condition of Indian finance was not 
unsatisfactory was the credit of India in 
themarket. Some might think that this 
was due to the connection between Eng- 
land and India. It would, however, be 
found that the credit of India since 1865 
had risen in a greater proportion than 
the credit of England, and this rise of 
credit must be due to the fact that Indian 
finance was annually assuming a more 
satisfactory character. Foreign trade 
was increasing. If the Indian Govern- 
ment was able to devote a large sum 
every year to works of a reproductive 
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character, thus adding to the wealth and 
productive power of the country, without 
increasing the annual charges, and if 
the annual expenditure were kept below 
the income, the financial condition and 
credit of India must steadily improve. 
He would admit that the margin was not 
such as to allow of great reforms; but 
the two reforms which, in the opinion of 
the Secretary of State, were necessary, 
were a reform of the salt duties and the 
import duties. He believed that in a few 
years they would be able to place the salt 
duties in a satisfactory position. A few 
days ago they received a telegram stating 
that the Viceroy had effected certain 
alterations in the tariff of India. A few 
weeks ago a despatch had been written 
by the Secretary of State respecting the 
cotton duties, showing that whatever 
competition occurred between Manches- 
ter and Indian goods was confined to 
the coarser goods, and that Manchester 
was supreme in the higher class of 
goods. In that despatch, which had not 
yet been received in India, the Secretary 
of State pointed out that India possessed 
advantages in her proximity to the place 
of production, and in having an unlimited 
supply of labour; while, on the other 
hand, Manchester had great advantages 
arising from capital and machinery, and 
from possessing an older-established and 
more scientifically worked industry. The 
opinion of the Secretary of State was, 
that even without the import duty the 
manufactures of India would hold their 
own in the coarser fabrics of cotton. 
The Secretary of State added, that when- 
ever it was assumed that the interests of 
Engiand and India were antagonistic, 
_ the sooner such a dispute was settled the 
better, because the irritation caused by 
this supposed antagonism would in- 
crease and render a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the question annually more 
difficult. A telegram had recently been 
received stating that the Government 
of India proposed to make certain alte- 
rations in the tariff. It was impos- 
sible to discuss so important a question 
as the revision of the tariff by telegraph. 
He hoped the Committee would not 
assume, as a matter of course, that the 
proposals of the Governor General must 
receive in their entirety the sanction of 
the Secretary of State. The Secretary 
of State would give this matter his most 
careful consideration, and whether these 
proposals were accepted, or whether 
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the Secretary of State might find it 
to be his duty to consider an alterna- 
tive plan, the Committee might -rely 
upon it that whatever alterations were 
adopted they would not be opposed to 
the financial policy of the last 25 
years. 

One of the great advantages of Indian 
finance was that two-fifths of the total 
revenues were raised from the land. 
That was a source of revenue that could 
not slip away, and so far from being 
likely to diminish it must increase. He 
would admit that the Customs and Ex- 
cise did not show great signs of elas- 
ticity. The Customs, the Excise, the 
Stamps, and Salt, however, showed an 
increase of £350,000 on an average of 
the last two years compared with the 
three preceding years, and if that in- 
crease was not so great as could be 
wished, it must be borne in mind that 
a reduction of duties in India did not 
lead to that great increase of consump- 
tion which accompanied every reduction 
of the tariff in this country. The Na- 
tives of India were frugal and abste- 
mious, and their powers of consumption 
were as limited as ours were unbounded ; 
and until a revolution was effected in the 
habits, nature, and mode of life of the 
people of India, we could not put in 
force that financial policy which had 
enabled us, by constant remissions of 
taxations, to raise even larger sums 
from the taxes which remained. He 
must admit that the expenditure of India 
could not be largely reduced. We had 
given India a better Government than 
she ever had before, and we had secured 
for her the inestimable advantages of 
peace and order. Introducing, however, 
European system of Government, it 
had been necessary to annually import a 
large number of British subjects to carry 
on the civil administration of India, 
and the presence of a European Army 
enabled the Native troops to put down 
local disturbances and secure order in 
the most remote districts. If, however, 
we attempted to dispense with the 
European element, England would eli- 
minaté the backbone of her Government 
in India. Although the charges for ad- 
ministration and for the Army in India 
need not necessarily increase, yet as the 
Europeans were taken from a country 
where the price of everything was in- 
creasing, it was probable that the Indian 
Government would not be able greatly to 
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reduce that portion of expenditure. Ifthey 
could not largely reduce expenditure, on 
the other hand, by a judicious revision 
from time to time of their tariff, and by 
a cautious system of Public Works ex- 
penditure, they might, he believed, 
largely increase the productive power, 
and, consequently, the capacity of India 
to bear taxation. If they could succeed 
in so developing the resources and the 
latent wealth of India, and in so im- 
proving her moral and material condi- 
tion as to annually enable her to bear 
with greater ease the cost of the Govern- 
ment from whom she had derived such 
benefits, they would have achieved a 
two-fold feat more tending to their credit 
as a nation than the long series of vic- 
tories and successes which had made 
them masters of the Indian Empire. 
The noble Lord concluded by moving 
the formal Budget Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it appears by the Accounts laid before 
this House that the total Revenue of {ndia for 
the year ending the 3lst day of March 1874 
was £49,598,253 ; the cuarges in India, including 
the collection of the Revenue, Interest on Debt, 
and Public Works ordinary, were £42,094,995 ; 
the charges in England (including £1,156,535, 
the value of Stores supplied to India) were 
£7,873,574; the Guaranteed Interest on the 
Capital of Railway and other Companies in 
India and in England, deducting net Traffic 
Receipts, was £1,437,352, making a total charge 
for the same year of £51,405,921; and there 
was an excess of Expenditure over Income in 
that year amounting to £1,807,668; that the 
charge for Public Works extraordinary was 
£3,553,307, and that, including that charge, 
the excess of Expenditure over Income was 
£5,360,975.”—(Lord George Hamilton.) 


Mr. SMOLLETT, in rising to move 
to add at the end of the Question, 

“and, in the opinion of the Committee, the 
statement of the Indian Finance now submitted 
is unsatisfactory, because the policy of the Go- 
vernment of India is based upon the principle 
of borrowing large sums of money in each year, 
without reference to the income of the Country, 
in order to carry on, through Government 
agency, undertakings of a speculative character, 
and classed as ‘extraordinary,’ many of which, 
especially works of irrigation, past experience 
has proved to be unremunerative,” 
said, he was not one of those who 
thought that any great mischief was 
perpetrated because the Financial Ac- 
counts of our great Indian Empire were 
not laid upon the Table of the House at 
at early period of the Session. It was 
said that those Accounts were only pro- 
duced and discussed at a time of the 
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year when hon. Members, wearied with 
six months of laborious idleness, and 
jaded with constant wrangling, were 
little inclined to take into serious con- 
sideration any topic of grave importance. 
Secretaries of State had promised reform 
in that matter, but it never came; and, 
for his part, he thought it mattered 
little whether it came or not, because if 
the Accounts were laid before them in 
February, at the same time as the 
Speech from the Throne, and discussed 
in March, the same apathy, indifference 
and neglect would be exhibited as were 
shown in the month of August. The 
reason was obvious. At the last Ge- 
neral Election in 1874, there were re- 
turned to the House only six Gentlemen 
who, by long residence in India, had 
acquired any knowledge whatever of 
the country or the wants of its inhabi- 
tants, and the number of those Gentle- 
men was diminishing in every Parlia- 
ment. It was not so in former times. 
In bygone days, under the double Go- 
vernment, before the destruction of the 
old Court of Directors, men of eminence 
in the civil and military services, gen- 
tlemen who had made fortunes in com- 
merce, or men who had attained to 
eminence at the Indian Bar, sought 
eagerly admittance to the House of Com- 
mons, and frequently obtained admit- 
tance ; for a seat in Parliament in those 
days was reckoned a stepping-stone to 
the attainment of a seat in the Court of 
Directors—a haven of bliss to old In- 
dians. Gentlemen in Parliament, and pos- 
sessed of seats in the Court of Directors, 
were well posted up in Indian affairs, and 
if any job, political orfinancial, was incon- 
templation, they had ample opportunity 
of dealing with and exposing it. Now, 
men who returned from India were 
placed in the Indian Council, and were 
not allowed to enter that House, which 
thus lost the benefit of their wisdom and 
experience, if they had any. The con- 
sequence was, that the Secretary of 
State was the only person who knew 
anything of the policy about to be pur- 
sued in India, and Secretaries of State 
for India very seldom took the House of 
Commons into their confidence, while 
debates‘raised by independent Gentlemen 
were generally as dull as ditch water. 
On the 3rd of August last year they dis- 
cussed the financial affairs of India, and 
it was reported in the Resolution of the 
House that there was a surplus revenue of 
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£1,765,000. That, however, was a sham 

lus. There was a real deficit of 
£418,000, caused by expenditure on 
Public Works Extraordinary.. The Bud- 
get of 1872 was not, however, a bad one, 
because it was framed on the policy of 
Lord Mayo— namely, that no public 
work should be-constructed with bor- 
rowed cash. That policy he enforced 
stringently from 1869, and it proved to 
be a great success, for in 1870 and 1871 
Lord Mayo had the satisfaction of seeing 
a surplus income amounting in the two 
years to an aggregate sum of £1,810,000, 
and although there was a deficit of 
£418,000 in 1872, it was not met by 
borrowing money. The deficit of that 
year was paid out of the great cash 
balances which had accumulated under 
the Government of Lord Mayo, and 
which amounted to something like 
£19,000,000. The Budget of 1873, 
which was now before the Committee, 
was framed upon a totally different 
policy. In July of that year Lord 
Northbrook, with the concurrence of his 
Council, passed a resolution ordering the 
expenditure during the next five years 
of £22,000,000 sterling on Public Works 
Extraordinary. The outlay was required 
to be made at the rate of £4,500,000 
a-year, and the money was to be spent 
without the slightest reference to the 
Ways and Meansof the year. This reso- 
lution entirely set aside the prudent policy 
of Lord Mayo. Well, in 1873 there was 
a deficit of £5,360,000. Next year there 
was a deficit of £4,588,000, and in 1875 
the estimated deficit was £3,794,000, 
the deficits of the three years amounting 
to £13,742,000. That he regarded as 
mischievous finance, although it was 
sanctioned by the Duke of Argyll and 
was apparently tolerated by the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury. In 1873 there was 
—if they did not take the Famine 
Charge into account—a surplus of ordi- 
nary revenue amounting to £2,050,000. 
That sum was applicable strictly to the 
relief of the Famine, and as the charge 
under that head in 1873 was £3,880,000, 
the whole amount necessarily required 
for the exigencies of the Famine would 
have been met by the surplus of 
£2,050,000, together with £1,800,000 to 
be taken from the cash balances of 
£19,000,000. If this course had been 
adopted, India would have met all her 
legitimate requirements without borrow- 
ing money. But heavy loans were had 
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recourse to, because Lord Northbrook 
needed a further sum of £9,000,000 
sterling, agreeably with the Resolution 
of ‘July, 1873, for expenditure in that 
and in the following year. This expen- 
diture was for extraordinary under- 
takings—works which he would show 
were unremunerative. As the Famine 
of 1873-4 had been mentioned in con- 
nection with Indian Finance, he would, 
with the permission of the Committee, 
venture to say a few words on that 
subject. The Famine itself was the 
sole topic that occupied the minds of 
the people of England last year in con- 
nection with Indian affairs, and that 
was the only matter that had been 
shunted in both Houses. of Parliament. 
His observations on the subject should 
be laudatory, because he liked to give 
credit where credit was due. In dealing 
with this great calamity, which threat- 
ened for a time to destroy the fer- 
tility of some of the finest provinces 
in Upper Bengal, Lord Northbrook 
had exhibited the true spirit of an 
English statesman, a spirit that had 
never before been displayed in our ma- 
nagement of Indian affairs. In 1874, 
for the first time since Great Britain 
had become the paramount power in 
Hindostan, the entire resources of the 
Exchequer of that great country had 
been applied without limit and with- 
out stint—he wished he could say with- 
out undue profusion —to the relief: of 
suffering humanity. He was not going 
to refer in detail to the manner in which 
the Famine had been met, because he 
believed that some difference of opinion 
existed upon that point. He would not 
discuss those differences, because, in the 
end, every obstacle, every difficulty, every 
disaster seen, had been surmounted ; 
and, moreover, he might say that 
everybody appeared to have co-operated 
most loyally with the Viceroy with 
the view of saving life. The whole 
credit of the way in which the Famine 
had been dealt with was, however, due 
to Lord Northbrook, who had never 
truckled to idle sentiment or to silly 
clamour, and had refused from the 
first to, lay an embargo upon the 
export of cereals from Bengal, a course 
of proceeding which might have ob- 
tained for him some temporary popu- 
larity, but which would have eventually 
landed him in considerable difficulties. 
If ultimate success was proof of absolute 
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wisdom, then Lord Northbrook’s action 
was beyond criticism, as far as the means 
he adopted for stopping the Famine were 
concerned. The very success, however, 
that had attended that action rendered 
it clear to him (Mr. Smollett) that the 
extent of the Famine itself had been 
somewhat exaggerated. Had the Famine 
been so severe as had been represented, 
many thousands of people must have 
inevitably died of starvation, whereas 
the House was informed that only 22 
persons had died from the effects of the 
Famine out of a population of as many 
millions. If the Famine had been as 
severe as had been stated, such a result 
would have been, not a marvel, but a 
miracle, and he believed that the age of 
miracles was passed. The paucity of 
deaths officially reported; the absence 
of all authoritative information of any 
great destruction of agricultural stock, 
and the fact that many hundred thou- 
sands of the peasantry were fed from 
Government funds up to November, 
1874, all tended to show that profusion 
was the order of the day in India. But 
he did not blame Lord Northbrook for 
that profusion, inasmuch as the times 
were not favourable in that year to eco- 
nomy, and the pressure brought to bear 
on Lord Northbrook and his Council 
probably rendered that profusion una- 
voidable. All honour, therefore, in his 
judgment, was due to the present Vice- 
roy in this matter. His conduct through- 
out this difficulty contrasted most fa- 
vourably with official action in 1867. In 
that year, a famine of great intensity 
raged in Orissa, a Province immediately 
contiguous to the seat of Government in 
Calcutta. But the matter was neglected ; 
and in that year 1,000,000 of people, 
out of 5,000,000 of population, were 
proved to have perished miserably 
through sheer neglect. In his judg- 
ment, if the same respectable medio- 
crity had been in office in India in 1874, 
the mistakes, disasters, and horrors of 
1867 would have been infallibly repro- 
duced. Having said this much in praise 
of Lord Northbrook, he felt bound to 
state that, under that noble Lord’s 
auspices, the finances of India were 
yearly getting into an awful muddle. 
There was immense and wasteful profu- 
sion in the Civil Service and in the 
Army. In the latter especially, promo- 
tion was given in the most extravagant 
manner, and legions of field officers were 
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created, who idled their time in India 
while drawing £1,000 per annum in that 
country, merely to enable them to attain 
a rank which would give them £1,200 
a-year in this country. His strictures, 
however, would chiefly apply to the 
Public Works Department. He had 
been told by Members of the Indian 
Council that India would be perfectly 
able to meet all her requirements, pro- 
vided some check could be put upon the 
wild extravagance and the waste of her 
Public Works Department. Barracks 
and other establishments had been 
built everywhere, rivers were being 
opened up, and works of irrigation were 
being constructed in the interior, and 
altogether the riot and extravagance in 
the Department were something awful. 
He had obtained last year from reliable 
sources a return of the total sum paid to 
the department of public works in India, 
from which it appeared that that total 
amounted to no less that £1,250,000 
sterling per annum. Doubting the accu- 
racy of these startling figures, he had 
asked the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite (Sir George Balfour) to revise 
them, and the result of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman’s revision was to in- 
crease the total to £1,500,000. Under 
those circumstances, he thought that he 
was justified in denouncing this Depart- 
ment as a vile and bloated one. It had 
increased, it was increasing, and it 
ought to be diminished ; it was under 
no control, it was master of the situa- 
tion, and it was a permanent estab- 
lishment. It would be a great bane 
to the wealthiest country in the world, 
but to a poor country like India it was 
an absolute curse, because it required an 
expenditure of some £10,000,000 u-year 
upon public works as an excuse for its 
existence. In his opinion, that estab- 
lishment ought to be reduced in num- 
bers and in pay by at least one-half, 
otherwise India would never have a 
surplus. He protested against the way 
in which Indian Budgets were prepared 
—there being first an Ordinary Budget, 
out of which everything was kept that 
could be omitted; then there was an 
Extraordinary Budget, in which every- 
thing was put that was omitted from the 
first; and then there was a Famine 
Budget besides. All Indian Budgets came 
before the Committee of that House three 
times—first as a Sketch Budget, next as 
a Regular Budget, and then, in the third 
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year, as an Actual Budget—a process 
that was greatly calculated to mislead. 
This system was introduced six or eight 
years ago by one of those financiers 
whom we sent out to teach the Indian 
officials arithmetic. However introduced, 
it was indefensible, for it served only to 
mislead and delude. There was always 
shown a surplus of Revenue, which was 
a mere sham, for the Executive in India 
had for many years been perfectly un- 
able to make the two nan meet, and 
had been obliged year after year to have 
recourse to loans. No Budget was worth 
the paper on which it was written if it 
did not show in one sheet all the expen- 
diture which the Government meant to 
sanction during the year. There should 
be no division into ‘‘Ordinary” and 
‘Extraordinary,’ and the Budget should 
be framed in entire subordination to the 
Ways and Means of the year, and in no 
single year in time of peace should any 
proposal for disbursement. exceed the 
Revenue of the year. They should 
rather fall below it. If there was a 
surplus of income that surplus should 
be applied to the diminution of the Na- 
tional Debt of India, and if there was a 
constantsurplus, taxation should betaken 
off, those taxes being remitted which 
pressed most severely upon the people. 
If, on the contrary, there was an 
annual deficit, then the Viceroy should 
be required to show by what fresh 
taxation the Income and Expenditure 
could be balanced. Budgets like the 
present, which showed in the receipts 
the income derived from Extraordi- 
nary Works, but did not show the ex- 
penditure which was the origin of that 
particular income, were Budgets which 
deceived the public and hid the truth. 
In his judgment, the time had come 
when by some authoritative Resolution 
of Parliament a stop should be put to 
the waste and extravagance which had 
been going on for many years, particu- 
larly in the Department of Public Works. 
Immense sums of money had been 
devoted to Extraordinary Works, of 
which we knew nothing except that they 
were, to a great extent, unproductive. 
In the years from 1872 to 1875, inclu- 
sive, the Expenditure of India had ex- 
ceeded the Revenue by £14,100,000 or 
£14,200,000. That was a very seri- 
ous state of things in times of per- 
fect peace. The excess of Expenditure 
had been met by borrowing £10,500,000 
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in this country and in India to carry on 
Public Works, and by the abstraction of 
£3,000,000 or £4,000,000 from the cash 
balances. It was the object of his Re- 
solution to compel the Viceroy to keep 
within his income of £50,000,000. If 
we meant, as he presumed we did, to 
rule India for a couple of centuries or 
so, and if we desired to see a contented 
population, we must adopt a safe line of 
finance. On the 9th of June last year 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for India, addressing an august Assem- 
bly over the way, praised to the skies 
the Public Works Department. He ad- 
mitted that finance was not its strong 
point; but he rejoiced exceedingly that 
it had works of irrigation to carry out, 
the cost of which would be £18,000,000. 
He said, moreover, that that amount 
would have to be greatly increased. He 
referred to one scheme, prepared, as he 
said, by one of the great engineers 
of India, which would itself require 
£14,000,000in addition tothe £18,000,000 
already mentioned. His Lordship then 
pointed out that the construction of 
9,000 miles of railway was in contem- 
plation, and altogether he spoke of an 
expenditure of £100,000,000 on Pub- 
lic Works in British India. That 
Apostle of Indian expenditure (Sir Ar- 
thur Cotton) wrote to Zhe Times rejoic- 
ing that £100,000,000 was going to 
be immediately expended, and hoping 
it would be followed by other hun- 
dreds of millions in rapid succession. 
And Sir Arthur Cotton was not sup- 
posed to be out of his mind. In Man- 
chester, in January last, however, the 
noble Lord spoke in a different strain, 
a strain which he (Mr. Smollett) could 
by no means reconcile with what had 
just been uttered by the noble Lord the 
Under Secretary of State (Lord George 
Hamilton) upon the subject. Some of 
his Lancashire friends had been press- 
ing him to urge forward works of ir- 
rigation ; but the Marquess of Salis- 
bury, on this occasion, pooh - poohed 
irrigation. He said that years ago he 
had believed in great profits from irri- 
gation, relying on the strong assertions 
of certain gentlemen who had made 
themselves its advocates, and who 


propounded false doctrines on the sub- 
ject; but he had lately looked into the 
accounts, and it would have been well if 
he had done so some years previously. 
He had found that it was all a deception. 
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Very few works indeed, he said, had 
been a success, and many of them had 
been great impostures. Yet they had 
heard again to-night, from the Under 
Secretary for India, of profits. He (Mr. 
Smollett) had no faith whatever in 
calculations which showed such a result. 
It was not for him to reconcile the dis- 
crepancies of the two statements of the 
noble Lord. To him they were an en- 
igma. For his part, he had never altered 
his opinion. ‘Twenty-five years ago he 
investigated the subject of irrigation in 
India, and made himself master of it. 
He saw the delusions which people sought 
to spread about enormous profits, and 
he endeavoured to dissipate them. He 
denounced, not irrigation, but irrigation 
according to the principles of stupid 
military engineers. He showed the false- 
ness of the data of their calculations as 
to profit, and the still greater falseness 
of their data as to expenditure. In this 
country in and out of Parlidment, he 
followed the same course; but he might 
as well have whistled jigs to milestones, 
hoping to see them dance, as expect to 
get an Indian Secretary of State to listen 
to words of common sense. Every Secre- 
tary of State who had been selected for 
office during the last 15 yearshad been ap- 
pointed mainly because he knew nothing 
of the country. They had all been men 
of intense faith. They had believed in 
the stories which engineers told of profits 
of 100 per cent, showing as much cre- 
dulity as the men who had put their faith 
in the Honduras Loan or the Emma Mine. 
Every Viceroy also who had been sent 
out during the last 15 or 20 years had 
been indoctrinated, first of all, with the 
idea that the more money he spent in 
irrigation works the more would his 
services be valued. So, likewise, with the 
Governors who had been sent to Madras 
and Bombay. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Horsham (Sir 
Seymour Fitzgerald) said last year that 
he went out to Bombay crammed to the 
throat with the idea that the applica- 
tion of water to the soil would prove 
to be the panacea for all the ills 
that India was heir to. Perhaps he 
believed it would even resuscitate the 
Bank of Bombay. Now, however, in 
the opinion of the right hon. Member 
there had been great waste in that Pre- 
sidency owing to the expenditure on 
irrigation. He said that some millions 
had been thrown away. If he had to 
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commence his duties in India afresh, 
his course of conduct would be very 
different. In this country the mania 
for irrigation was declining—the fever 
had abated somewhat; but in India it 
was as rife as ever. In proof of this he 
need only mention that in 1874, notwith- 
standing all his experience, Lord North- 
brook sent round the country a host of 
engineers to devise new works, and to 
send in with hot haste estimates for im- 
mediate approval and sanction. Colonel 
Rundall, one of the least efficient officers 
he (Mr. Smollett) had ever known, for- 
warded last Christmas, in obedience to 
the Viceroy’s commands, an estimate for 
works which would cost £15,000,000. 
Lord Northbrook seemed at that time 
to be labouring under a fever produced 
by a pressure of water on the brain. 
The time had come to put a stop to this 
system. If works of this character and 
magnitude were undertaken, the money 
needed for their construction should be 
borrowed on the security of the works 
themselves, and not upon the credit 
of the Indian Revenue. Perhaps it 
would be said that all this was idle 
declamation and heedless rhetoric. He 
might be asked to give specimens of the 
extravagance and waste which he de- 
nounced. That he was abletodo. The 
Marquess of Salisbury, speaking at 
Manchester, referred to two large works, 
which his Lordship regretted to say 
hardly paid their working expenses. 
They were the Madras Irrigation work 
and the Orissa undertaking. The 
Madras Irrigation work was not a Go- 
vernment work. It was still in the 
hands of private parties. But it had 
been petted, patronized, and paid for 
by Secretaries of State; and the con- 
duct of those functionaries in regard to 
this undertaking had been so reprehensi- 
ble that an exposure of that work was not 
out of place. The work was launched 
to the public in December, 1858, under 
the guise of a joint-stock company 
(limited). There was a nominal capital 
of £2,000,000. The prospectus set forth 
that, as the Government of India was 
then engaged in putting down a great 
rebellion, that joint-stock company would 
by their own means show in the course 
of a very few years how the resources of 
British India and the revenue derived 
from the land would be doubled by the 
application of water tothe soil. All that 
the company wanted was territory in 
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which to embark their capital, and a 
guarantee that that territory would re- 
main in their hands a sufficient number 
of years to develop its resources. The 
then Secretary of State, with much zeal, 
embraced the cause of the company, and 
settled that they should hold the terri- 
tory assigned to them for 25 years, at 
the end of which the Government might 
purchase that joint-stock company at the 
price it bore in the London market. The 
Governor of Madras was ordered to 
assign them a portion of territory. The 
selection of the territory was made 
under the auspices of Sir Arthur Cot- 
ton, and everything went well until 
the money came to be raised. The noble 
Lord the present Secretary of State 
for India said—and that showed how 
ill-informed he still was—that 10 years 
ago everybody believed in 100 per cent 
profits from irrigation works. The people 
of London, however, at that time, did 
not believe in those profits, for when the 
money came to be raised there was a 
difficulty. But the Directors were equal to 
the emergency. The company persuaded 
the Secretary of State to give a guarantee 
for the first £1,000,000 they raised, 
telling him, of course, that that was the 
last call they would make upon him; 
and he gave them the guarantee, not for 
25 years, but in perpetuity. The conse- 
quence was that £50,000, less income 
tax, had been paid by the Government 
of India to those adventurers ever since ; 
and it would continue to be paid until 
the crack of doom. In 1866 the first 
£1,000,000 was expended and a portion 
of the canal was made, amounting to the 
extent of 76 miles. The directors were 
then called on to find the money to go 
on with it, and they tried to sell fresh 
shares in the market, but nobody would 
buy them. They, therefore, went to the 
noble Lord the then Secretary of State 
(the Marquess of Ripon), and asked him 
for a fresh guarantee on £2,000,000 
more; but the noble Marquess refused 
to entertain the application. He desired 
the directors to resign the work that 
they had so mismanaged, and offered to 
take it over with all its responsibilities. 
The directors declined, and after a little 
negotiation £600,000 was advanced 
from the public cash to finish the first 
section of the work as far as Cuddapah. 
The understanding come to was, that if 
the first section did not pay in 1870, 
when the additional £500,000 was 
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spent, the work should be handed over 
to the Government. In 1870 the sec- 
tion was completed as far as Cuddapah 
but there were no receipts; and again 
the Government asked the directors to 
deliver it over with its engagements. The 
directors peremptorily refused. They took 
high ground. They said they would not 
be deprived of a work of so profitable a 
nature, and from that day to this, though 
it had not yielded one shilling of revenue, 
they had contrived to keep possession of 
the work. It was true they had refunded 
£220,000 of debentures ; but then they 
borrowed £360,000 and mortgaged the 
Government works for that amount, pay- 
ing back, the £220,000 with that bor- 
rowed money. Nobody doubted that 
the work would ultimately become the 
property of the Government. It had not 
done so now, simply because the direc- 
tors expected to be paid for relinquishing 
it; and when the Government got it, 
they would obtain a work which was de- 
structive to the country through which 
it went. Without reckoning compound 
interest, it stood the Government in 
£3,000,000 of money, and it had not 
yielded a sixpence of net revenue in the 
present year. So much for this Toom- 
buddra undertaking. He would now, in a 
few words, expose the Orissa work, which 
was a greater scandal than the Madras 
Irrigation, though that, perhaps, seemed 
impossible. He had all the papers with 
him, substantiating what he had to say, 
but he would not trouble the Committee 
with them. It, too, was originally made 
by a joint-stock company, who in 1868 
were in a state of impecuniosity, while 
the work was perfectly unproductive. 
In their distress the company went to 
the Government and offered to sell it, 
and in 1868 he had in that House tried 
to prevent that purchase ; but, of course, 
his observations were treated with con- 
tempt. It was purchased, in the year 
1867, under a Liberal Government, and 
£1,048,000 was paid for it; a douceur 
of £24,000 being paid to the secretary 
of the company for his services in nego- 
tiating the sale, so delighted were the 
directors at their escape from responsi- 
bility. £1,250,000 sterling had since 
been laid out on the work and its exten- 
sion. ‘The capital was now £2,283,585, 
and the loss in working last year was 
£23,000. In a few years more, with 
interest upon this capital account, the 
cost of this work would stand, at the 
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least, at £3,000,000 sterling. It might 
be said that those things were now 
better managed under Lord North- 
brook; but he could show that the 
condition of some other of those under- 
takings of very recent origin were just 
as bad as that in Orissa. On these 
matters they sometimes learnt more from 
well-authenticated letters in newspapers 
than even from Secretaries of State. 
No paper in London had correspondents 
who were better informed about what was 
going on in India than Zhe Times. It 
was from a communication addressed to 
that journal that he would now quote. 
In The Times of the latter end of October, 
1874, there appeared a letter dated the 
2nd of the same month from its Special 
Correspondent in Calcutta, which was 
written with a view to bring to the notice 
of the English public the services and 
the opinions of Sir John Strachey, an 
Indian official of high position and an 
advocate of public works, who had re- 
cently recorded a Minute upon that sub- 
ject in the archives of the Govern- 
ment. Zhe Times Correspondent, after 
speaking of Sir Johni Strachey as one 
of the ablest men who had been sent 
out to India, proceeded as follows :— 

“From the foregoing Minute the readers of 
The Times will see that Sir John Strachey, while 
insisting that it is the duty of the Government 
to push on irrigation to the utmost extent, ex- 
presses a strong opinion that the present system, 
if it goes on long enough, must end in financial 
ruin. The last published accounts in India 
show the force of this. The total receipts from 
irrigation works in 1872-73 are stated to be 
£3,600 on an expenditure of £2,220,000. The 
last example of the same kind’”’— 


he (Mr. Smollett) would beg the parti- 
cular attention of the Under Secretary 
of State to what followed— 


“was the Agra Canal,’ which has just been 
opened. ‘It leaves the Jumna a little below 
Delhi. It runs through an extremely dry coun- 
try. The cost of the canal is £900,000; it is a 
work of the greatest possible utility, although 
no one will use it, and it has just been opened to 
the public. Although the conditions under 
which the work has been undertaken are most 
favourable, the engineers report that the esti- 
mated result of the operations of this canal for 
the first five years will be a loss to Government 
of £200,000. And I have the best reason to 
know that this is far too sanguine an estimate.” 


The Correspondent went on to express 
his astonishment that people should 
shut their eyes to such facts. The 
late lamented Governor General of 
India (Lord Mayo) earnestly protested 
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against carrying out works of this 
unprofitable nature. Of course, the 
Correspondent and Sir John Strachey 
had their own way of making the works 
profitable. They contended that if the 
people would not use the works, a bene- 
volence in the form of a poll tax must 
be levied on the districts through which 
they passed. That was a scheme which 
was seriously proposed by those gentle- 
men; and, so far as he was aware, the 
Marquess of Salisbury leant to it a good 
deal. But, be that as it might, he (Mr. 
Smollett) had spent 30 years in India, and 
he knew that the people would rejoice to 
have water, if it were brought to them 
in a proper manner. If irrigation was 
endeavoured to be forced upon the people, 
they would openly resist so scandalous 
an imposition. He had now done. 
He had shown how, in matters of irriga- 
tion, the money of the inhabitants of 
India had been mercilessly squandered ; 
and if the exposure only effected some 
good, the trouble which he had taken 
to make it would not have been in vain. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words 
“and, in the opinion of the Committee, the 
Statement of Indian Finance now submitted is 
unsatisfactory, because the policy of the Go- 
vernment of India is based upon the principle 
of borrowing large sums of money in each year, 
without reference to the income of the Country, 
in order to carry on, through Government 
agency, undertakings of a speculative character, 
and classed as ‘extraordinary,’ many of which, 
especially works of irrigation, past experience 
has proved to be unremunerative.” — (Mr. 
Smollett.) 


GeneraL Sr GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he did not take up the same un- 
favourable idea which the hon. Member 
for Cambridge (Mr. Smollett) had placed 
before the House with regard to the state 
of the finances of India. He thought 
that, considering the nature of the ex- 
cesses, we had no reason to despond, 
provided we kept an attentive eye upon 
the expenditure in future. No doubt, 
expenditure had kept pace with increased 
income, but it should be remembered 
that our expenditure had been swollen 
by the year of Famine. In 19 years 
there had been 14 deficits and five 
surpluses; in the last three years the 
Expenditure had exceeded the Reve- 
nue by £10,000,000, ‘which included 
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£6,300,000 on account of the Famine, 
leaving £3,700,000, which could have 
been saved by diminishing the expendi- 
ture on Public Works by £1,000,000 a- 
year. The Revenue had risen from 
£33,330,000 in 1857 to £50,000,000 at 
the present time. Although the Debt had 
been doubled, being about £60,000,000 
in 1856-7 and £120,000,000 now, the in- 
terest had not risen proportionately, for 
it was £3,000,000 then and £5,100,000 
now, which showed that we were able to 
borrow money on more easy terms than 
the East India Company. He attached 
the greatest importance to accuracy in 
the accounts, which had been much 
improved of late years, but still needed 
appendices to exhibit details which were 
needed for clearness. The expenditure 
on Public Works scarcely received the 
attention its importance demanded. On 
Ordinary, Extraordinary, and other pro- 
vincial works the annual expenditure 
was £10,000,000, and the accounts ought 
to be so clear that the hon. Member for 
Cambridge could understand them. He 
was glad to hear that the Government 
of India intended carefully to consider 
the question of the salt duty, for there 
was no branch of Indian affairs that 
more required looking into. For the 
last 19 years the consumption of salt 
could hardly be said to have increased 
in India, although the duty had risen 
from £2,000,000 to £6,000,000. No- 
thing would bind the affections of the 
Natives to England more than the total 
abolition of the duty on salt. It would 
take a long time before the Government 
of India could part with a revenue of 
£6,000,000, but every reduction of this 
duty would be an immense benefit, and 
nothing was more likely to extend com- 
merce between the Provinces of India 
than the freedom of salt from duty. It 
was a most important article of neces- 
sity with the population, and by aiding 
the people with the means of conveying 
it through the country from Madras and 
other places where it was largely manu- 
factured, a great and remunerative trade 
might be established. The time might 
also come when Customs’ duties might 
cease, and it would be a noble thing to 
say that we had in India 3,000 miles of 
coast entirely free from Customs’ duties. 
It was also desirable to give every en- 
couragement to tea cultivation. In 10 
or 20 years Assam would become one of 
the finest Provinces of India, and there 
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were political and commercial advan- 
tages in extending its cultivation in 
Assam, as we should thus be brought 
into contact with many millions of the 
best educated and most enterprizing race 
in China, besides giving employment to 
many additional thousands of our coun- 
trymen. The military expenditure of 
India was, he thought, capable of con- 
siderable reduction. At present India was 
unfairly charged with much of the ex- 
ge that went on in this country. 

e had expected that the Committee 
which sat on Indian Finance would have 
effected a diminution of those charges, 
and he regretted that the inquiry, which 
it was understood would be made by a 
Special Commission, had not already led 
to a very considerable reduction of ex- 
penditure. There was another point to 
which he took exception, and that was 
the growth of the expenditure upon mili- 
tary transports. That was an expenditure 
which was growing every year, and for 
which there was no reason whatever. 
The building of these vessels was a great 
wrong to India, which did not need 
transports, seeing that the trade sup- 
plied first-class vessels. Heshould have 
liked to see the money which was 
so wasted expended in remunerative 
Public Works, or in a remission of the 
duty on salt. Then, again, there was 
the increased expenditure occasioned by 
the short-time service. He did not wish 
to discuss the merits of Lord Cardwell’s 
measure, but there had never been the 
least difficulty in getting men to take 
service in India, and consequently the 
service in India did not need this in- 
ducement to enlist. There was not a 
regiment in Aldershot which would not, 
if it had the offer, willingly go there 
to-morrow. The hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge had attacked the Madras Irriga- 
tion works, but irrigation was a subject 
upon which the hon. Member could 
never be convinced or induced to change 
his mind. Ought not the fact, that 
18,000,000 acres of land which had not 
the benefit of irrigation did not produce 
so much revenue as 2,000,000 acres that 
had water applied, to be convincing even 
to the hon. Member for Cambridge? 
He did not deny that mistakes had been 
made in constructing these works, but 
he believed that if an account were taken 
of expenditure on the one hand and 
results on the other, it would be demon- 
strated that there was no just ground for 
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the attack which the hon. Member had 
made against Irrigation Works. He 
hoped the noble Lord, who might yet be 
advanced to a high position in India, 
would go out and judge of those things 
for himself. The hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge must be well aware that the irri- 
gation works constructed in the Madras 
Presidency since 1835 had almost en- 
tirely prevented those dreadful famines 
which were formerly very frequent. The 
hon. Member could not have forgotten the 
Famine of 1833, in which year he was 
Secretary of the Board of Revenue. 
That famine cut off the largest portion 
of the people of Guntoor and extended 
to Madras itself. Even in the neigh- 
bourhood of that capital the deaths were 
many. The roads were covered with the 
dead, the dying, and the emaciated. 
But that calamity was now impossible, 
for the extended and improved works 
had secured food for the people, and 
grass for the cattle ; so that the cultiva- 
tion of the land, by the cattle so saved, 
was certain, after the dearth had passed 
away, and the rains had fallen. There 
were still great openings for extension 
of irrigation works. That noble work 
on the Godavery, which Sir Arthur 
Cotton planned and carried on, under 
difficulties of the most formidable cha- 
racter, would, in after years, make 
the name of Arthur Cotton foremost 
amongst the benefactors of India. If 
the time should come for our rule to 
cease, that work would remain as a monu- 
ment of our beneficent sway. 

Mr. BECKETT-DENISON said, he 
entirely concurred in the eulogy which 
the noble Lord the Under Secretary of 
State for India had passed on the con- 
duct of Lord Northbrook and his able 
assistants during the late Famine. The 
hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. 
Smollett) was a little unjust in omitting 
from the list of those who deserved the 
thanks of the public for their conduct 
during the Indian famine, the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) and Sir Richard Temple. He 
had heard with great satisfaction that it 
was intended to abolish the inland cus- 
toms, and he received as a good sign 
and a guarantee of our future security 
in that country, and as an important 
political indication the fact that the 
recent Government loan had been taken 
up largely by the native population 
of India. He regretted there should be 
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maintained out of the revenues of that 
country an inordinate body of Staff 
officers: their name was legion; and 
although many of them were no doubt 
men of great ability, still they were un- 
employed men, and no Army could long 
permit of men drawing large pay with- 
out giving any service for it. The noble 
Lord had told them that the Public 
Works—on which they had expended 
£11,000,000—were now yielding a sur- 
plus revenue of £600,000, which was 
equivalent to 5 per cent on the outlay. 
That was no doubt satisfactory ; but if 
the interest on the capital from the in- 
ception of the works to the period at 
which they became remunerative were 
added to the outlay, the result would 
not look so satisfactory. Still, when they 
were called upon to spend £4,500,000 
annually upon Public Works, it was en- 
couraging to find that they had already 
a system which was remunerative. He 
was afraid that the establishment at 
Cooper’s Hill, which was nothing else 
than a new Civil Service, would lead to 
the growth of another inordinate Staff, 
similar to that which existed in the 
Army. He protested against a large 
source of Indian Revenue — that of the 
import duties on cotton goods—being 
surrendered by the Indian Government 
in obedience to a cry from the Manches- 
ter manufacturers of this country, whose 
system of trade would not bear the light 
of day. The chief cause of the growing 
aversion of the Natives of India to 
Manchester goods was the amount of 
adulteration. The Native cotton goods 
had always been superior to those 
manufactured in this country; and it 
was only their cheapness, coupled with 
some honesty of manufacture, that had 
given them a place in the Indian market. 
If, to replace the revenue so abandoned, 
it should become necessary to impose 
fresh taxation on the people of India, 
the Indian Government must be pre- 
pared for an outburst of indignation. 
He could not see how the Government 
of India could be carried on without 
imposing a moderate import duty on 
foreign manufactures. Free Trade doc- 
trines were very wholesome in the hands 
of experts, he would admit; but in the 
hands of men who did not know how to 
apply them, they had in the Orissa 
— led to the loss of a million 
ves. 
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Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was unable to take the sanguine view of 
Indian finance which had been expressed 
by the noble Lord opposite (Lord George 
Hamilton) and other Members, at the 
same time that he could not share the 
extremely gloomy view of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cambridge (Mr. Smollett). It 
had been the custom to talk of the pro- 
sperity of the Indian Revenue, but there 
was, it seemed to him, a great deal of 
misapprehension on the subject. A 
great many charges which used to be 
debited to Revenue were now kept sepa- 
rate as ‘‘ Extraordinary Charges,” a 
source, as it seemed to him, of some 
danger. In regard to some items, this 
system was justifiable but not so in re- 
gard to many others. Notwithstanding 
the separation of ‘‘ Extraordinany ” 
Charges, the apparent surplus had been 
getting smaller, and this year it had 
nearly disappeared, having come down 
to £500,000, which was the smallest 
possible working surplus. If the ex- 
penditure on works which were really 
unreproductive was added to the ordi- 
nary expenditure, he was afraid that, 
instead of a surplus, there would be a 
large deficit. The main items of Re- 
venue were progressing very slowly. The 
opium revenue had increased greatly, 
but was not now increasing. It seemed 
as if we had reached the limit of our re- 
sources in regard to the production of 
opium. The production had of late 
fallen much short of the limit which the 
Government had sought to reach — 
namely, 66,000 chests a-year, having 
only reached from 45,000 to 48,000, 
and although this had led to an increase 
in price, yet it was to be feared that 
raising the price might be killing the 
goose which laid the golden eggs, for 
it might lead to an increased production 
of opium in other countries. Of course, 
in touching on this subject, he spoke 
purely from the financial point of view. 
The opium revenue was most precarious. 
A war with China or a blight might ex- 
tinguish it. He agreed, therefore, with 
the noble Lord the Under Secretary of 
State, in thinking that it was desirable 
to render India independent of that re- 
venue; but he confessed he saw, at pre- 
sent, no prospect of that result. As to 
the land revenue, there was very little 
likelihood that it would rapidly increase. 
The doctrine was becoming more and 
more prevalent that the land assessment 
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must be made moderate, and the lower 
it was made, the more people wanted it 
to be lower still. In fact, we seemed to 
be coming to a permanent settlement of 
the question. The Excise revenue of 
India was happily very slowly increas- 
ing. That was a good thing on moral 
grounds, because they could not desire 
to encourage a great amount of drinking 
among the population. He thought the 
Customs revenue of India was doomed, ~ 
and that they must make up their minds 
to find some substitute for it. The Cus- 
toms duties yielded £2,500,000, nearly 
£1,000,000 of which was derived from 
cotton goods. Export duties on sugar 
and rice also contributed towards that 
revenue, and if the duty on cotton goods 
was abolished, the rest of the Customs 
revenue could hardly be maintained. 
Again, as to the measure which the 
noble Lord had indicated in regard to 
the salt duty; if that measure were 
adopted, no doubt there would be a con- 
siderable reduction in that source of re- 
venue. A comparison of the amounts 
raised during the last four years from 
the land revenue, the Excise, the Cus- 
toms, and the salt duty showed that the 
increase under those heads had been 
very slow and gradual. On the other 
hand, they must be prepared for a 
considerable increase of charge. He 
was sure that the railways in which 
the Government had embarked, and 
which were mainly undertaken for poli- 
tical purposes, would not pay, and, con- 
sidering the interest which had to be 
met on accumulated loans and the de- 
ficiency also on the guaranteed rail- 
ways, it was inevitable that they should 
have a considerable addition to their 
expenditure. The charge for Law and 
Justice was increasing, and if they were 
to carry out the improvements incident 
to a modern civilization they must ex- 
pect to pay forthem. The net charge 
for the Army of India, including military 
works, barracks, and the cost for super- 
annuations, was nearly £17,000,000 per 
annum. The number of their force was 
180,000 men, and 10,000 officers, a very 
small number of men for so large a 
sum. No other so extensive a country 
was guarded by so small an army, and 
there could be no doubt that if political 
difficulties should arise that army would 
have to be largely increased. Again, 
it was impossible to put out of sight the 
fact that famines occurred from time to 
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time in India, and if they wished’ . 
adopt measures in order to prevent their 
recurrence as far as possible, they must 
be prepared for a considerable additional 
charge. Of late years a great amount 
of time and consideration had been de- 
voted to Public Works in India, and 
reforms of yarious kinds had been sug- 
gested. He was by no means adverse 
to reforms; but, at the same time, he 
could not admit that the system was as 
bad as it had been painted. The estab- 
lishment charges in connection with the 
Indian Public Works Department had 
certainly been heavy, and the general 
result of the system was, that out of 
every £1,000,000 expended, one-fourth 
was absorbed by the Staff expenses; 
but then it was most important that the 
Staff of the Department should be most 
efficient. A great injustice had been 
done to the old East India Company in 
connection with this question. It had 
during the period of its government to 
undertake many and costly enterprizes ; 
but since the termination of its govern- 
ment the debt which it left. unpaid had 
been quadrupled, notwithstanding the 
various modes of increasing the Revenue 
which had been resorted to at the in- 
stance of administrators like Mr. Wilson, 
the Earl of Mayo, and Lord Northbrook. 
The people of India were not so im- 
patient of taxation as many supposed, 
but what they objected to was continual 
change of taxation. The way to im- 
prove India was by not cutting the 
Revenue too close to Expenditure in 
times of peace and prosperity, but to 
establish a good working margin, and 
bring it back in times of adversity. 
Whether it was wise to abolish the in- 
come tax he did not take upon himself 
to say; but he believed it had not been 
fairly tried, and he thought it ought not 
to have been abolished until a substi- 
tute had been found—one that would 
tax the rich and not the poor. The rich 
people of India were less taxed than any 
other people in the world, whilst the 
poor were heavily taxed, more especi- 
ally with regard to salt. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I wish to say a 
few words, because I entirely disagree 
with those who say that the import du- 
ties are equitable to the traders of this 
country. I can scarcely agree with the 
statement which the noble Lord the 
Under Secretary of State has put before 
the House on the question to-night. The 
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policy of the Indian Government in re- 
gard to these duties is causing a good 
deal of uneasiness in Manchester and 
the neighbourhood, but certainly his as- 
surances will do a great deal to relieve 
this feeling. The question I have to lay 
before the House as the view of Man- 
chester men, I will state as shortly as 
possible, and in stating it, I shall have 
to go as far back as the year 1859, when 
the Indian Government was emerging 
from the troublous times of the Mutiny, 
and when, like other Governments in 
trouble, it found itself particularly short 
of funds. Well, it cast about to see on 
what it could levy such duties as would 
re-fill its empty coffers, and amongst 
other things it laid its hands on cotton 
goods and cotton yarn, which then, as 
now, were imported into India in very 
considerable quantities, and it levied a 
duty of 10 per cent on goods and 5 
per cent on yarns, which duties were 
received with a good dealof protest by 
the manufacturing and commercial in- 
terests of this country, andit was pointed 
out very forcibly, by my hon. Friend 
who sits near me (Sir Thomas Bazley), 
that the imposition of these duties would 
induce the growth of a protected system 
of industry in India, which we have 
since witnessed. Through the exertions 
of the hon. Baronet, aided by, I think, 
Mr. Hadfield, who then represented 
Sheffield, these duties were reduced to 
5 per cent on goods, and 3} per cent on 
yarns, but being ad valorem duties, the 
tariff values being fixed when prices 
were considerably higher than they now 
are, the duties have been and now are 
practically 6 per cent on goods and 4 
per cent on yarns. It was generally 
thought by those who were connected 
with Indian finance that these duties 
would not be permanent, and I am quite 
free to confess that they were at first 
imposed for fiscal purposes only, and I 
do not think that the able financier, who 
has been alluded to by the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell), 
Mr. James Wilson, who gave his sanc- 
tion to them, would have had any idea 
that upon their imposition would be 
built up a system of protected industry 
such as we have seen grow up in India, 
since his time. But immediately on their 
imposition, it seemed to strike certain 
native capitalists that if their perma- 
nence’ could be secured, these duties 
might be turned to their advantage ; and 
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on the principle that our extremity was 
their opportunity, a principle as well 
understood by the Natives of India as 
by any other people in the world, they 
clubbed their money together, estab- 
lished companies, and built mills for 
spinning and weaving and set to 
work. Well, these mills at_ first 
were singularly unsuccessful, partly 
owing to the great fluctuations which 
occurred in the price of cotton during 
the American War; but the duties con- 
tinuing—and I wish hon. Members ‘to 
observe this—the duties continuing, they 
were induced to persevere with their ef- 
forts, and gradually a very large indus- 
try has sprung up, as we think, under 
the fatherly care and protection of the 
Indian Government. The hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Beckett-Denison) thought 
fit to say, but I do not know with what 
authority, that the main reason why In- 
dian goods were preferred to Manchester 
goods was, that Manchester people wil- 
fully deteriorate their pate but I 
would remind the hon. Member that 
Lancashire supplies India with the best 
and finest goods which are used there. 
I am not here to defend Lancashire men 
who may disgrace their country by such 
ponetiose as the hon. Member describes ; 

ut I entirely disagree that this is the 
reason for the increase of this industry 
in India. I find that the amount of ad- 
vantage the Indian manufacturer has 
over the English manufacturer is about 
6 per cent. There is no doubt the mea- 
sure of the advantage which these In- 
dian mills enjoy in competition with 
their Lancashire rivals is the exact 
amount of duty which they escape, but 
which the Lancashire mills have to pay 
on their productions if they export them 
to India; and this advantage amounts 
at present to a sum equal to 6 per cent 
per annum upon the capital employed in 
the Indian mill. Perhaps I shall put 
it more clearly by stating that £100,000 
invested in cotton manufacture in India 
will turn over goods and yarns, worth 
£125,000 per annum, on which, if the 
goods were English, £6,000 per annum 
in duty would be levied; but as the In- 
dian mill escapes the duty and gets the 
market price for its productions, it has 
£6,000 a-year to the good, or 6 per cent 
on its capital; and this is practically 
guaranteed by the Indian Government 
by the duty. But what is the disadvan- 
tage under which the English spinner 
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and manufacturer labours in competi- 
tion with this state of things? Those 
who know little of it may think lightly 
of it; but those who are best ac- 
quainted with the details of this ques- 
tion think it a most serious matter. 
I propose to give two instances, one of a 
spinning mill, and the other of a weaving 
concern, because in Lancashire there are 
many such separate businesses working 
for the Indian trade. I hope hon. 
Members will excuse me for being some- 
what technical, but I wish to show the 
matter as itis. I will first take the case 
of a spinning mill containing 30,000 
spindles spinning coarse yarns. It will 
employ £40,000 of capital, engage the 
services of 220 workpeople, to whom 
from £8,000 to £9,000 per annum will be 
pee in wages, and its productions will 
e taxed to the extent of £4,000 per 
annum before they can enter the Indian 
market. But the case of the weaving 
mill is much worse. A manufactory 
running 1,000 looms, employing £40,000 
of capital—the same amount as the spin- 
ning mill just mentioned—engaging the 
services of 600 or.700 people, to whom 
£22,000 or £24,000 will be paid in 
wages, will have to pay a tax upon its 
roductions, before they can enter the 
dian market, amounting to £9,500 a- 
year. Now, if hon. Members will con- 
sider that, they will see the unfairness 
of this treatment towards the manufac- 
turing interests of the country. In the 
one case, the disadvantage is 10 per cent 
upon the capital employed, or half the 
wages paid. In the other, it amounts 
to 24 per cent per annum on the capital 
employed, or two-fifths of the wages. 
Such are the disadvantages under which 
the English manufacturers labour in 
comparison with this much-vaunted pro- 
tected Indian industry—disadvantages 
which are solely caused by the action of 
the Indian Government, and are entirely 
beyond, and quite independent of, any 
natural disadvantages under which we 
labour, if any such there be. Now, this 
is a serious question, and it is agitating 
the mercantile and manufacturing classes 
very considerably ; and various deputa- 
tions have waited upon the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State (the Marquess of 
Salisbury), who in this question holds 
the commercial destinies of many of our 
manufacturers, and some of our mer- 
chants, as it were in the hollow of his 
hand. They have laid their case before 
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him, and he has given them his answer. 
He has told the gentlemen who waited 
upon him that he thinks they greatly 
over-rate the effect of the duties in in- 
ducing competition. Now, noone knows 
much more of the principles which re- 
gulate finance than the noble Lord; no 
one certainly in the other House knows 
better than the noble Lord what is the 
amount of inducement required to coax 
capital to flow into new undertakings. 
The noble Lord has been Chairman of 
one of our great railway companies, and 
as such it has been his business to inform 
himself on these points; but does he 
seriously mean to say that he thinks the 
practical guarantee of a preference divi- 
dend of 6 per cent per annum by the 
Indian Government to the Bombay 
spinner is no inducement to capitalists to 
place their money in such undertakings? 
Because that is what it practically comes 
to, and had not the deputation which 
waited upon the noble Lord been mostly 
composed of ‘‘ grave and reverend sig- 
niors”’ I should have suspected the noble 
Lord of mildly chaffing them, when he 
told them what was exactly tantamount 
to saying so. But the noble Lord went 
on still further, and said that we must 
expect competition, and that any inter- 
ference by the Indian Government would 
be hardly fair. We do expect compe- 
tition ; a fair, free, and open competition 
we welcome, from whatever source it 
may come; but this is no fair, or free, 
or open competition. It is not compe- 
tition we object to; it is the weight we 
have to carry in the race, which gets 
heavier and heavier to bear the longer 
we have to carry it. But the noble Lord 
said it would hardly be fair to the Indian 
Government to interfere. We think it 
grossly unfair, and we think that this 
interference should cease at the earliest 
possible time. At the end of one of the 
interviews, the noble Lord is reported to 
have said that if these duties were really 
protective they were indefensible. Now, 
I have tried to show that they are pro- 
tective, and I hope that uext year when 
I bring this question forward, the House 
will agree that, being protective, they 
are, as the noble Lord says, indefensible, 
and ought to be repealed. It appears 
to me, further, that this protective policy 
which we support in India is not to the 
advantage of that dependency, because 
it taxes the poorest of the people in order 
to put money into the pockets of those 
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who are already rich; it extracts a much 
larger sum from the people than it passes 
into the Exchequer ; it is, undoubtedly, 
disadvantageous to this country; and it 
is contrary to that Free Trade policy 
which we advocate in every foreign 
country, and which is at the root of all 
commercial success, 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
must congratulate the noble Lord the 
Under Secretary for India and the hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) 
upon the good attendance of hon. Mem- 
bers, considering the advanced period of 
the Session and the heat of the weather. 
It was a better House than he expected, 
and than he saw five years ago when the 
attraction was much greater. The hon. 
Member for Wick, with his strong head, 
said this country was governing India 
with too strongahand. He (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) was anxious that justice should 
be done to the people of India. With 
regard to the opium trade, the Govern- 
ment of this country raised a large re- 
venue from it, and by a system that was 
one of the most outrageous and disgrace- 
ful that was ever perpetrated and forced 
upon a people. When they came to 
consider the 200,000,000 of people in 
India and the 400,000,000 in China, who 
were all God’s subjects, it would surely 
be wiser not to impose this opium upon 
them, and to turn the Chinese into allies. 
As it was this policy of ours made us hated 
throughout China and in other parts of 
the East, and he was not sure that it had 
not a great deal to do with the complica- 
tions that had taken place in our relations 
with Burmah. From what he heard, 
the merchants of this country were push- 
ing this opium trade too much upon the 
people of India and China. If he asked 
for information on the subject hw could 
not get it. If a war broke out, and he 
asked for information, they said—-‘‘ Oh, 
oh! it is not for the interest of the ser- 
vice to give you information at this mo- 
ment;’’ and when the war was over, if 
you asked for information they said— 
‘‘Oh, oh! the war is all over now, and 
the information would be of no use to 
you.” He would now refer the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the opinions of 
eminent medical men respecting the 
effects of opium on the human frame. 
The late Sir Benjamin Brodie, a distin- 
guished physician, described its effects 
on the constitution as most injurious, an 


opinion which other medical men also 
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entertained and 
Wilfrid Lawson) had that day heard 
from a gentleman who had been 30 
years in China most distressing conse- 
quences resulting from our foreing the 
opium trade on the Chinese; and yet 
those who dealt in the article said, 
when remonstrated with—‘“ Oh, the Chi- 
nese will have it.”” ‘‘We do not make 
wickedness—we only live by it,” was the 
motto upon the rogue’s escutcheon all 
over the world; but it was a disgraceful 
motto for this country to adopt. He 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) must say that it 
was a disgrace to England that her mer- 
chants should carry on such a trade. It 
was all very well for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to say that it brought in revenue, and that 
spirits brought in a large revenue; but 
with regard to the Chinese, he (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) was sure that if Eng- 
land went on in the way she had been 
going on by forcing the opium trade 
upon the people of that Empire, some 
very serious disaster would befall her in 
the East. He remembered a Resolution 
having been moved in this House on the 
subject of the opium trade with China, 
and that the then Prime Minister made 
a speech against the Resolution, and said 
no action could be taken in the question 
of the duty resulting from opium without 
inquiry. He would like that the noble 
Lord in his reply should give some hope 
that he would institute a careful inquiry, 
with a view to see whether the evils 
which had been condemned did not 
really exist. He feared the system would 
involve us in trouble, difficulty, and per- 
haps bloodshed, unless it was speedily 
put a stop to. When that time came, 
those responsible for Indian affairs would 
be to blame who had not carefully and 
calmly looked into the matter, and done 
something to stop a system which was 
not only degrading to our national 
honour, but most injurious to the best 
interests of this country. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he was afraid, 
from what they had heard from the 
present and from the late Under Secre- 
tary for India, that there was very little 
chance of the Indian Budget being 
brought on in the early part of the 
Session. Under those circumstances, a 


private Member would have to take the 
matter into his own hands, and, as the 
Session went on, raise separate discus- 
sions upon each of the topics which it 
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concerned. In that case, every one who 
had paid any attention to Indian affairs 
would agree with him that there was no 
subject more worthy of careful con- 
sideration by Parliament than the func- 
tions discharged by the Indian Coun- 
cil. No one had a higher opinion of 
Members of the Council than he had, 
but the Council itself was the greatest 
disappointment in connection with the 
Government of India. Why the able 
men who were Members of the Council 
had not done more to protect the finances 
of India he could not understand. It had 
been conclusively shown by the hon. 
Members for Cambridge and Kirkcaldy 
that nothing but confusion arose by 
separating ordinary from extraordinary 
expenditure. The most serious danger 
connected with our Public Works policy 
was, that we did not understand what 
works would pay; and if we were to 
embark on a great public policy of that 
sort, one of the first things we ought to 
do was not to carry out those works 
simply by engineers of English training, 
but to bring to bear upon them the 
ability which existed amongst the Na- 
tives, among whom there had been some 
of the most accomplished engineers in 
the world. As to irrigation works, the 
noble Lord must have forgotten the 
statement of the Secretary of State at 
Manchester, who said there was scarcely 
an irrigation work which returned a fair 
interest upon outlay, except irrigation 
works based on native undertakings. 
The noble Lord further said that irriga- 
tion works were accompanied by serious 
disadvantages. Many of those works 
had been so unskilfully constructed that 
good land had been converted by them 
into morass, and it was now necessary 
to drain this land. Moreover, the Na- 
tives would often not use the water when 
brought to their doors, and it had been 
proposed to make them pay an irriga- 
tion tax whether they used it or not. At 
present, confuse the matter as we liked 
with regard to ordinary and extraordi- 
nary expenditure, we could not get over 
the fact that by the policy which was now 
being cosa we were adding to the 
Debt of India at the rate of £3,500,000 
a-year ; and these works, which might 
not prove remunerative, would pile up 
serious financial difficulty in a country 
where an additional tax even of 
£1,000,000 could not be imposed with- 
out causing great discontent. In con- 
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clusion, he must be allowed to express 
his determination that if the Govern- 
ment did not move for the re-appoint- 
ment of the Select Committee next Ses- 
sion, he should certainly take upon him- 
self the responsibility of doing so. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, that he 
trusted the success of that night’s ex- 
periment would not embolden Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government always to bring in 
the Indian Budget so near the 12th 
August. It had certainly been one of 
the best attended, and also one of the 
most interesting Indian discussions, to 
which he had listened on any occasion 
of the kind. The points on which he 
thought the Committee was most to be 
congratulated were the ex parte, but 
very clear and able statement of the 
Manchester case by the hon. Member 
for Bolton (Mr. J. K. Cross); that por- 
tion of the speech of the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell), 
which dealt with the unjustly light taxa- 
tion of the wealthier classes in India; 
and the excellent speech of the noble 
Lord the Under Secretary of State for 
India. The things in that speech which 
give him (Mr. Grant Duff) most satis- 
faction were the remarks about the im- 
port duties, the announcement as to the 
"si terms on which the recent loan 

ad been raised, and the hope that was 
held out of a speedy end to the Salt 
Line—one of the most disgraceful ano- 
malies in administration which existed 
in any civilized country. With reference 
to a remark which fell from the hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) it 
was his (Mr. Grant Duff’s) impression 
that the hon. Member altogether over- 
rated the genius hitherto shown by the 
Natives of India for engineering. They 
had shown very great genius at many 
periods of their history for architecture, 
but by no means much genius for en- 
gineering. [Mr. Fawcerr: The Madras 
Irrigation Works.] His remarks ap- 
plied to the Native genius for engineer- 
ing —that was, of course, the Native 
acting under Native, not under Eu- 
ropean superintendence. In conclusion, 
he would say that if the noble Lord 
had any figures which would confirm the 
impression which he (Mr. Grant Duff) 
received in India, that the Rajpootana 
system of State Railways was promising 
to pay extremely well, he (Mr. Grant 
Duff) would be glad if they could be pro- 
duced on this or some other occasion. 


Ur, Fawcett 
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Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he wished to say a few words in expla- 
nation and by way of reply. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Cambridge (Mr. 
Smollett) had referred to the question 
of irrigation works, and had given one 
or two instances in which such works 
had lamentably failed. If the Govern- 
ment were going to construct irriga- 
tion works on the same principle as 
those to which he had alluded, his 
argument would be valid; but it was 
in consequence of that failure that 
the Government were constructing ir- 
rigation works on a different system. 
The hon. Member for Hackney had 
said that his (Lord George Hamil- 
ton’s) figures did not agree with certain 
statements which had been made by the 
Secretary of State for India. His (Lord 
George Hamilton’s) figures were taken 
from a Return which had only just ar- 
rived from India, and which was, there- 
fore, more accurate than any statement 
which had been previously made. He 
fully admitted that the expenditure with 
regard to Public Works in India must 
be carefully looked into. If the irriga- 
tion works did not pay, of course they 
ought to be stopped; but the Govern- 
ment had reason to believe that those 
works would pay. The hon. Member for 
the West Riding (Mr. Beckett-Denison) 
had asked by what means Staff officers 
who were drawing pay and doing no duty 
would be got rid of. Upon that subject 
what the Government had done was this 
—they had allowed those officers to retire 
on the pension to which they were en- 
titled, and, in addition, to receive a 
sum in commutation for the Colonel’s 
allowances, to which, after 38 years, 
they would be entitled. As to Cooper’s 
Hill College, he admitted that its growth 
must be carefully watched. As the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) had pointed out, the unequal 
incidence of taxation in India was the 
one great blot upon the system. If the 
hon. Member could suggest any plan by 
means of which the rich and poor could 
be called upon to contribute in exact 
proportion to their fair liability, he 
would promise that it should be very 
carefully considered by the India Office 
and by the Government in India. To 
the hon. Member for Bolton (Mr. J. K. 
Cross), he would say that, without enter- 
ing into a discussion upon the alterations 


of the tariff, he was quite certain that 
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the Secretary of State would not sacrifice 
any legitimate sources of revenue merely 
in deference to a cry got up in England. 
With regard to the relations between 
India and Burmah, referred to by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson), he could only say 
that any difficulties which had_arisen 
were not due to the opium traffic, and 
that, as time progressed, the likelihood 
of a satisfactory settlement became more 
and more certain. The morality or im- 
morality of the opium traffic was not 
legitimately under discussion; but, as 
the question had been raised, he must 
be permitted to say that, unless stronger 
reasons than had yet been urged were 
urged against. the traffic, the Govern- 
ment would not be justified in giving up 
for an idea so important a source of 
revenue. With regard to the Amend- 
ment which had been moved, it was no 
new policy which the Indian Govern- 
ment were now carrying out. The 
Indian Government were now construct- 
ing Public Works under far more favour- 
able conditions than during recent years, 
and if ordinary care was taken he be- 
lieved none of the disastrous results 
which the hon. Member for Cambridge 
had predicted were likely to take place. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, the Amend- 
ment, if carried, would practically be a 
Vote of Censure upon Lord Northbrook, 
as well as upon the Government, for it 
was his policy they were carrying out ; 
and he thought the House would hesi- 
tate to pass a Vote of Censure upon a 
Viceroy who had shown so much ability 
in the Government of India, and had 
brought it through such a crisis as the 
late Famine. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, scarcely a single 
word had been said of Lord Northbrook, 
bit in approbation of him, and it was 
not fair, at the last moment, to put such 
an interpretation upon the Amendment, 
and say that it was a vote of Want of 
Confidence in Lord Northbrook. He 
wished simply to express by his vote an 
opinion as to the way of keeping the 
accounts and the financial policy of the 
Indian Government, and nothing was 
further from the intention of himself 
and those who agreed with him to ex- 
press anything like a personal censure, 
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The Committee divided: — Ayes 21; 
Noes 66: Majority 45. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That it appears by the Accounts laid 
before this House that the total Revenue of 
India for the year ending the 31st day of March 
1874 was £49,598,253; the charges in India, in- 
cluding the collection of the Revenue, Interest 
on Debt, and Public Works ordinary, were 
£42,094,995; the charges in England (including 
£1,156,535, the value of Stores supplied to 
India) were £7,873,574; the Guaranteed Inte- 
rest on the Capital of Railway and other Com- 
panies, in India and in England, deducting net 
Traffic Receipts, was £1,437,352, making a total 
charge for the same year of £51,405,921; and 
there was an excess of Expenditure over Income 
in that year amounting to £1,807,668; that the 
charge for Public Works extraordinary was 
£3,553,307, and that, including that charge, 
the excess of Expenditure over Income was 
£5,360,975. 

House resumed. 


Resolution to be reported upon Wed- 
nesday. 


HOUSE OCCUPIERS DISQUALIFICA- 
TION REMOVAL BILL.—[Burt 164.] 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Sir Charles Legard, 
Sir Charles Russell, Mr. Callender, Mr. Ryder.) 
THIRD READING. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE FURTHER ADJOURNED. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [7th August }, ‘That 
the Bill be now read the third time.” 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
it was hopeless to go on with the Bill 
during the present Session. He would, 
therefore, move that the debate on the 
third reading be adjourned for one 
week. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Adjourned Debate be further 
adjourned till Monday next.”—(Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff. 


Mr. MONK said, it would be much 
better to take the usual course, and to 
move that the Order be discharged. He 
would move an Amendment to that 
intent. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out all 
the words after the word ‘‘ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ the said Order be discharged,” 
—(Hr. Monk,)\—instead thereof. 
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Question, ‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


INCREASE OF THE EPISCOPATE 
BILL.—[{Lords.|—[Bux 110.] 
(Mr. Beresford Hope.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Mr. BERESFORD HOPE moved 
that the House go into Committee on 
this Bill on Wednesday next. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That this House will, upon Wednesday 
next, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee.”—( Ur. Beresford Hope.) 


Str CHARLES W, DILKE moved, as 
an Amendment, that the House go into 
Committee that day week. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ Wednesday,”’ in order to in- 
sert the word ‘‘ Monday,”—(Sir Charles 
W. Dilke,)\—instead thereof. 


Question put, ‘That the word ‘ Wed- 
nesday ’ stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 50; Noes 
27: Majority 23. 


Mr. EDWARD JENKINS moved 
that the House should resolve itself into 
the said Committee on Friday. 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that thisAmend- 
ment could not now be put. 


Main Question, ‘‘That this House 
will, upon Wednesday next, resolve 
itself into the said Committee,”’ put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 53; Noes 
24: Majority 29. 


Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


- PARLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that, as 
he found there was no Business on the 
Paper for to-morrow, he would beg to 
move that the House, at its rising, do 
adjourn until 2 o’clock on Wednesday. 

Mr. O’LEARY said, he must oppose 
the Motion, because it had been settled 
by the Government that the House was 
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to meet that day (Tuesday); and, under 
that impression, his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Limerick had 
intended to address the House that day, 
and would leave town on Wednesday. 
He was surprised at the deviation of 
the Government from its promise. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH explained, that 
when he had made the announcement 
that the House would sit at its usual 
hour to-morrow, he was under the im- 
pression that the Royal Assent would be 
given by commission to certain Bills; 
but it was now found that assent could 
not be given. Seeing that there was no 
Business of any kind on the Paper for 
to-morrow, he trusted that the House 
would adjourn, at it rising, until Wed- 
nesday. 


House at rising to adjourn till Wednes- 
day, at Two of the clock. 


SELECT COMMITTEES. 


Ordered, That every Select Committee having 
power to send for persons, papers, and records, 
shall have leave to report their opinion and ob- 
servations, together with the Minutes of Evi- 
dence taken before them, to the House, and also 
to make a Special Report of any matters which 
they may think fit to beiniy to the notice of the 
House. 


Ordered, That the said Resolution be made a 
Standing Order of the House,—(Mr. Raikes.) 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE ACT 
(1873) AMENDMENT (No. 2) Brix [ Lords]. 

Lords Amendments to Commons Amend- 
ments to be considered forthwith. 

Resolved, That this House doth agree to the 
Amendments made by the Lords to the Amend- 
ments made by this House; and do not insist on 
the Amendments to which the Lords have dis- 
agreed. 


REGIMENTAL EXCHANGES REGULATIONS. 


Address for “‘ Copy of the Royal Warrant and 
of the Regulations respecting Exchanges be- 
tween Officers of the Army, made subsequent to 
the passing of the Regimental Exchanges Act, 
1875.” —( The Marquess of Hartington.) 


UNION WORKHOUSES. 


Return ordered, “of the number of men, 
women, and children in the several Union 
Workhouses on the Ist day of January 1875 
(or on any previous date for which the Return 
could be made), distinguishing the number pro- 
fessing to belong to the Church of England and 
the number belonging to all other religious com- 
munities.” —(Mr. Hubbard.) 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o’clock till 


ednesday. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 10th August, 1875. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Legal Practitioners (238) ; Consolidated Fund 
Ap riation) * ; 1 Authorities Loans * 
276); Sheriff Substitute Soeent) * (281); 
mission of Penalties * (275). 

Committee — Report — National School Teachers 
Mag (258); Unseaworthy Ships * (265) ; 
ublic Works (Loans) * (266); National 
School Teachers Residences (Ireland) * (274). 


PARLIAMENT—STANDING ORDERS. 


Lorp REDESDALE moved— 

“That the Standing Orders relating to Pri- 

vate Bills be vacate 
arranging and amending the same, and that the 
said Orders so re-arranged and amended be 
adopted.” 
The noble Lord said, that the object of 
the amended Standing Orders was to 
establish greater harmony between the 
roceedings of the two Houses of Par- 
ament in respect of Private Bills, and 
also to effect certain improvements in 
respect of those proceedings. 


On Question, agreed to. 


Ordered that the said Orders be 
printed. (No. 285.) 


LEGAL PRACTITIONERS BILL. 
(Viscount Hutchinson.) 
(xo. 238.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, explained that its object 
was to facilitate solicitors and attorneys 
in the recovery of their costs. The Bill 
consisted of only three clauses. The 
second of these made it lawful for any 
Judge of the Superior Courts of Law 
and Equity to authorize an attorney or 
solicitor to commence an action or suit 
for the recovery of his fees, charges, and 
also disbursements against the party 
chargeable therewith, or to refer his bill 
of fees, charges, and disbursements, and 
the demand of such attorney and soli- 
citor thereupon, to be taxed and settled 
by the proper officer of the court in 
which such reference should be made, 
although one month should not have 
expired from the delivery of the bill of 
fees, charges, or disbursements, on proof 
to the satisfaction of said Judge that 
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there was probable cause for believing 
that the party chargeable therewith was 
about to quit England, or to become a 
bankrupt or a liquidating or compound- 
ing debtor, or to take any other steps or 
do any other act which, in the opinion 
of the Judge, would tend to defeat or 
delay such attorney or solicitor in ob- 
taining payment. Clause 3 provided 
that the Bill should not extend to Scot- 
land or Ireland. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl of Donoughmore.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR was ex- 
tremely glad to welcome his noble Friend 
in the ranks of the Law Reformers. 
The Bill with which he had commenced 
was not a large one; but it was, never- 
theless, likely to be useful so far as it 
went, as no doubt the present law some- 
times operated with injustice. He (the 
Lord Chancellor) had, therefore, great 
pare in giving his support to the 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2*, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House Zo-morrow. 


UNSEAWORTHY SHIPS BILL—(No. 265.) 
(The Lord President.) 
COMMITTEE. REPORT. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Lorv DUNSANY called attention to 
the 4th sub-section of Clause 4, which 
required ‘‘the owner” of every British 
ship to register from time to time the 
‘name of the “managing owner” of 
such ship, or if there were no managing 
owner, then of the person to whom the 
management of the ship was intrusted by 
and on behalf of the owner. The noble 
Lord said, that this provision might 
work with great hardship in the case of 
poor persons who were part owners of 
ships. The penalty for non-compliance 
with the provision was £500 for each 
time that the ship left any port in the 
United Kingdom after the Ist of No- 
vember, 1875, without such registration. 
A ship trading between London and 
Newcastle might leave a port each week, 
and the fines inflicted on the owners for 
non-compliance with the clause might 
amount in one year to £26,000. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, it 
was very important that there should be 
no ship sent to sea without the owners 
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being responsible, and if they omitted 
to register the managing owner it would 
not be a light offence. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that this Bill when it became law was to 
be construed as one with the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1854 and the Acts 
amending that statute, and it would put 
owners in no worse position as regarded 
the liability referred to by the noble 
Lord than that in which they stood at 
present. Of course, it would throw 
upon them the duty of putting forward 
some one as the person who was to be 
registered as the managing owner, or 
the person intrusted with the manage- 
ment of the ship; but, once that regis- 
tration was effected, it would stand good 
so long as the same person remained in 
the position of managing owner or 
manager of the ship. It was absolutely 
necessary to enforce registration by a 
penalty. 


Bill reported without Amendment ; 
Amendment made; and Bill to be read 
3° To-morrow. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, ‘till 
To-morrow, Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, 11th August, 1875. 


MINUTES.] — Pusuic Brits — Committee — 
Report — Legal Practitioners * (238); Con- 
solidated Fund (Appropriation) * ; Locat 
Authorities Loans * (276) ; Sheriff Substitute 
eo (281) ; Remission of Penalties * 
275 


Third Reading—National School Teachers (Ire- 
land) * (258); Unseaworthy Ships (265); 
Public Works Loans (266); Sanitary Law 
(Dublin) Amendment (259); National School 
Teachers Residences (Ireland)* (274), and 
passed. 

Royal Assent—County Surveyors Superannua- 
tion (Ireland) [88 & 39 Viet. c. 56]; Public 
Works Loans (Money) [38 & 39 Vict. c. oF ; 
Pharmacy [38 & 39 Vict. c. 57]; Friendly 
Societies [38 & 39 Vict. c. 60]; Public Health 
[88 & 39 Vict. c. 55]; Public Records (Ire- 
land) Act, 1867, Amendment [38 & 39 Viet. 

c. 69]; Statute Law Revision [38 & 39 Vict. 

c. 66]; Entail Amendment jSeapland) [38 & 

39 Vict. c. 61]; Summary Prosecutions Ap- 

peals (Scotland) [88 & 39 Vict. c. 62]; Sale 

of Food and Drugs [38 & 39 Vict.:c. 63}; 

Government Officers (Security) [88 & 39 Vict. 

c. 64]; Metropolitan Board of Works (oars) 

38 & 39 Vict. c. 65]; Department of Science 

and Art [38 & 39 Vict. c. 68]; Militia Laws 
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Consolidation and Amendment [88 & 39 Vict. 
c. 69]; Chimney Sweepers [38 & 39 Vict. 
c. mii Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act 
Amendment [38 & 39 Vict. c. 71]; Expiring 
Laws Continuance (88 & 39 Viet. c. 72]; 
East India Home Government (Appointments) 
i & 39 Vict. c. 73); Public Health (Scot- 
d) Act, 1867, Amendment [38 & 39 Viet. 
c. 74]; Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 
1869, Amendment [38 & 39 Viet. c. 75]; 
Ecclesiastical Fees Redistribution [38 & 39 
Vict. c. 76]; Lunatic Asylums (Ireland) [38 & 
39 Vict. c. 67]; Supreme Court of Judicature 
Act (1873) Amendment (No. 2) [88 & 39 Vict. 
c. 77]; Local Government Board’s Provi- 
sional Orders Confirmation (Leyton, &c.) 
EN & 39 Vict. c. exciii]; Traffic Regulation 
Dublin) [38 & 39 Viet. c. cxcv]; Turnpike 
Acts Continuance [38 & 39 Viet. c. cxciv]. 


UNSEAWORTHY SHIPS BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 


(No. 265.) THIRD READING. 


Bill read 3* (according to Order), with 
the Amendments. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND moved 
an Amendment in the 4th sub-section of 
Clause 4, the object of which was to 
apportion the | patpuied of £500 for non- 
registration of managing owner among 
the owners of the ship in proportion to 
their shares in the ownership. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


CONSPIRACY, AND PROTECTION OF 
PROPERTY BILL. 


Commons Amendments to Lords 
Amendments considered (according to 
Order). 

Lorp DENMAN objected to one of 
the Commons Amendments, which took 
away the right of being tried by indict- 
ment at the Quarter Sessions, as con- 
tained in the 5th clause of the Bill, and 
urged that an appeal to the Quarter 
Sessions would answer every purpose, 
but only for cases under £20. 

THz LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
his noble Friend misapprehended the 
object of the Amendment. The Bill, as 
it went down to the Commons, provided 
that a person breaking a contract in- 
volving injury to property might be liable 
to a penalty of £20 or upwards, with or 
without imprisonment. The original 
words were ‘‘not exceeding £20,” and 
they were altered to ‘amounting to 
£20,” no very important alteration. 


Commons Amendments agreed to. 
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Lorp REDESDALE said, the Bill 
would afford a remedy to the unfortunate 
Father O’Keeffe, whose house was be- 
sieged by persons against whom hitherto 
he had no remedy. He hoped aa 
would be taken of its provisions in Mr. 
O’Keeffe’s case. 


LAND TITLES AND TRANSFER 
BILL. [u.1.] 
CONSIDERATION OF COMMONS AMEND- 
MENTS. 


Commons Amendments considered (ac- 
cording to Order). 

Lorpv DENMAN congratulated the 
House and the country on the passing 
of the Bill. He alluded to Mr. Henry 
Drummond having introduced two Bills 
for facilitating the sale of land, neither 
of which was to have been compulsory. 
In speaking of the first in 1849, the hon. 
Gentleman said— 

“If the registration be voluntary, it gives 
the opportunity of feeling our way, of com- 
mencing with a few books, and a small office, 
and a moderate establishment of clerks, all of 
which can be enlarged as business increases.” — 
[3 Hansard, ciii. 329.] 


On the other Bill, in 1853, the hon. 
Member said— 

“What I wish is to have a registration of 
titles, which is totally different from a registra- 
tion of deeds, and allusion was made toa Bill 
which was supposed to have passed both Houses 
of Parliament, but stopped by a Dissolution. 
It was; indeed, stopped by a Dissolution, but 
had only gone through the House of Lords, and 
through a Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1739. At length, legislation was effected, 
and he wished that though voluntary it might be 
generally adopted,”’ 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR con- 
curred with his noble Friend as to the 
advantages likely to result from the Bill. 
Any measure for the registration of land 
titles must be a voluntary measure, at 
all events fora time. Those who advo- 
cated a compulsory measure would do 
well to explain the form in which it could 
be made effective. No form had hitherto 
been proposed in which it could be made 
effective. With regard to the Amend- 
ments, he was bound to say that the 
House of Commons had dealt with great 
leniency with the Bill. The Amend- 
ments made by that House were few, 
and almost verbal, and he did not offer 
any objection to them. 


Commons Amendments agreed to. 
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SANITARY LAW (DUBLIN) AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 259.) 
(The Lord President.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read the third 
time, said, its object was to secure funds 
for the main drainage of Dublin in the 
event of the Corporation obtaining, by 
means of a Local and Personal Bill, 
such powers as might be necessary to 
enable them to avail themselves of its 
provisions. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3°.” 
—( The Lord President.) 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 3*, and 
passed. 


House adjourned at half past Three 
o'clock, till To-morrow, 
Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 11th August, 1875. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Buis— Withdrawn—In- 
crease of the Episcopate [110]. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS, 1871 AND 
1873—-PROSECUTIONS FOR UNSEA- 
WORTHY SHIPS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. E. J. REED (for Mr. Puimsoz1) 
asked the Presidentof the Board of Trade, 
If he would explain to the House how it 
comes to pass that whereas 515 ships 
had been found to be unseaworthy on 
survey by Board of Trade officers, and 
28 of them were found to be so bad that 
they were ordered to be broken up, that 
there were not more prosecutions for 
sending unseaworthy ships to sea under 
section 11 of the Merchant Shipping 
Acts, 1871 and 1878, than two in Ire- 
land ; and, whether he intends in future 
to put that salutary Act into more 
vigorous use ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
the Question incorrectly assumes that 
there were not more than two prosecu- 
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tions under the 11th section of the Act 
of 1871. With reference to the 515 
cases mentioned, the chief reason why 
more prosecutions have not been made 
is, that the section only provides for cases 
in which the owner or others actually 
send a ship to sea in an unseaworthy 
state. The Board of Trade have, under 
the 12th section of the Act of 1873, 
stopped ships from going to sea, thereby 
intercepting the offence which would 
come under the 11th section of the Act 
of 1871. There was a clause in the 
dropped Merchant Shipping Bill which 
has been passed in the Unseaworthy 
Ships Bill, elaborated and improved by 
the hon. and learned Member for Dur- 
ham (Mr. Herschell), by which the 
Board of Trade will be empowered to 
proceed against persons who attempt to 
send or take unseaworthy ships to sea. 
That, with improved legal machinery, 
will probably make the law much more 
effective in future. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1873— 
SEAMEN REFUSING TO GO TO SEA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. E. J. REED (for Mr. Puisotz) 
asked the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he will be so good 
as to cause a circular to be sent to all 
magistrates’ clerks and borough and 
county magistrates of seaport towns, 
again reminding them that they have 
the power now, when seamen are brought 
before them charged with refusing to go 
to sea, of ordering a survey, which will 
be made without expense tothe borough 
funds, by the officers of the Board of 
Trade? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, that a communication was made 
from the Home Office to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) some time 
ago that it was the intention of the 
Home Office to issue a circular of some 
kind, and he was in communication with 
the President of the Board of Trade as 
to the form it should take. 


UNSEAWORTHY SHIPS BILL—DECK 
CARGOES.—QUESTION. 

Mr. E. J. REED (for Mr. Purmsotr) 
asked the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether, seeing that no provision is 
made in the Unseaworthy Ships Bill for 


prohibiting deck cargoes during the 


Sir Charles Adderley 
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next twelve months, he will endeavour, 
through the Foreign Office, to induce 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Russia, and 
other exporting countries to prevent the 
loading of ships with deck cargoes ? 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY : Sir, 
assuming it to be possible, which it pro- 
bably is not, for the Governments of the 
countries referred to to legislate between 
this time and next winter, it would 
scarcely become this Government to sug- 
gest to them the legislation they should 
adopt. The suggestion of such legisla- 
tion, if confined to British ships, would 
in effect be to ask those countries 
to impose on British shipping restric- 
tions which they do not impose on their 
own. If not so confined, it would amount 
to an interference with the municipal 
law of those countries which could 
scarcely be justified. I, however, hope 
and believe foreign countries are taking 
steps in co-operation with this country 
for security against the improper loading 
of ships. 


IRELAND—INTERMEDIATE EDUCA- 
TION —MODEL SCHOOLS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WARD asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether, having regard 
to the Report of the Royal Commission 
in 1870 on Primary Education in Ire- 
land, that ‘‘the Model Schools have 
failed to accomplish the objects of their 
institution, and that the cost of their 
further maintenance is not justified by 
the result produced,” and their recom- 
mendation that the existing provincial 
Model Schools “should be gradually 
discontinued,” Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will give legal effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Commission; and, 
whether they will consider the advisa- 
ef of applying the money now ex- 
pended on the Model School system to 
the development of Intermediate Educa- 
tion in Ireland ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply, said, no doubt, before the Go- 
vernment could propose any scheme in 
reference to intermediate education, it 
would be necessary to consider the posi- 
tion of the model schools. The Govern- 
ment would pay every possible attention 
to the recommendations which had been 
made by the Commissioners, but it was 
not the intention of the Government to 
give effect to them. He would add that 
the model schools were considered to be 
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of great importance in certain parts of 
Ireland, where they did, to a great ex- 
tent, what was necessary for the pur- 
poses of secondary education. 

Mr. WARD gave Notice that he 
would next Session draw attention to 
the Report of the Commissioners, in 
reference to intermediate education in 
Ireland. 


RAILWAY TRAINS—COMMUNICA- 
TION BETWEEN PASSENGERS AND 
GUARDS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Board of 
Trade to insist upon Railway Companies 
complying with the Act of Parliament 
which requires ‘‘ That an efficient means 
of communication shall be established 
between the passengers and guards of 
certain Railway trains ;”’ whether, with a 
view to this result, the Board of Trade 
will fix a time at the expiration of which 
they will cause proceedings to be taken 
for the recovery of penalties under the 
Act against such Companies as have not 
by that time established ‘‘an efficient 
means of communication;” and, 'whe- 
ther, as to certain trains, there is not a 
penalty incurred by Railway Companies 
for every compartment of every carriage 
where there is no communication, or 
where such communication is inefficient ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY : Sir, 
the Board of Trade has no power to 
initiate any system of communication 
between passengers and guards in rail- 
way trains; and, although only three of 
the companies have had their systems of 
communication approved by the Board 
of Trade, it is not my intention, at 
present, to institute any proceedings 
against such companies as have not 
complied with the provisions of the Regu- 
lation of Railways Act, 1868, in this re- 
spect. The reason for this is that the 
whole question is now being considered 
by the Royal Commission on Railway 
Accidents, under the presidency of the 
Duke of Buckingham, whose Report 
will, I hope, shortly be made; and any 
recommendations they may make on the 
subject ‘shall have my anxious and im- 
mediate attention. The last paragraph 


of the hon. Gentleman’s Question is one 
upon which I am unable to offer an 
opinion, and must be decided by a Court 
of Law. 
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POST OFFICE—THE TREASURY COM- 
MISSION ON THE TELEGRAPHS. 

QUESTION. 


Mz. E. J. REED asked the Postmaster 
General, If he will lay upon the Table 
of the House, Copies of the Documents 
sent in by Mr. Scudamore to the Trea- 
sury Committee on Telegraphs; and, 
whether Mr. Scudamore will be autho- 
rized to offer observations upon the Re- 
port of the Treasury Committee, and if 
such observations will be laid upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, the Report was made to the Trea- 
sury, and that he had no control over 
and documents sent in by the Commit- 
tee. As to the second part of the Ques- 
tion, he had no doubt that any observa- 
tions which Mr. Scudamore might offer 
upon that Report would be duly con- 
sidered by the Treasury. He was unable, 
at present, to state whether the Paper 
could be laid on the Table of the 
House. 


NAVY—REPORTED DISORDERS ON 
BOARD H.M.S. “TRIUMPH.” 
QUESTION. 


Mz. E. J. REED asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, If he will inform the 
House what grounds exist for the state- 
ment that disorders had recently oc- 
curred on board Her Majesty’s ship 
‘* Triumph ?” 

Mr. HUNT, in reply, said, that the 
reports which appeared in some of the 
newspapers during the last few days 
with regard to the Triumph were scan- 
dalous fabrications, There was a slight 
substratum—very slight—for the report. 
Some of the dockyard police had, on 
one or two occasions, missiles—such as 
wedges of wood or bits of rope—thrown 
at them from the topgallant forecastle, 
and it had been ordered to be cleared. 
There had been an inquiry, and it was 
found there was no existence of bad feel- 
ing amongst the crew of the ship against 
the commander. 


LANDED ESTATES COURT (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 
Mr. KAVANAGH asked the Chief 


Secretary for Ireland, Whether, having 
regard to the representations addressed 
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to the Government by persons interested 
in the sale and purchase of land, as well 
as by both branches of the legal pro- 
fession in Ireland, in favour of appoint- 
ing a second Judge to the Landed 
Estates Court, he will now state whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
fill up the vacant judgeship ? 

Srr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Sir, the Government have decided to 
advise Her Majesty to fill up at an early 
date the Judgeship now vacant of the 
Irish Landed Estates Court. It is in- 
tended, as soon as arrangements can be 
made for the purpose, and legislation on 
this subject will be proposed to Parlia- 
ment early next Session, that the Judge 
to be appointed, in addition to his share 
of the present work of the Landed Estates 
Court, shall perform other important 
duties connected with the same subject 
which are at present — by 
another high legal official, whose office 
it will, consequently, be proposed to 
abolish. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—DEGREE OF SER- 
JEANT-AT-LAW.—QUESTION, 


Sr CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether, under 
the New Judicature Act, the existence 
of the degree of Serjeant-at-Law will 
serve any public purpose; and, whether 
the Government have considered to 
whom, in the event of the Serjeants Inn 
claiming to be maintained, the title and 
property belong ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, 
in answer to the hon. Baronet, I have to 
state that, by the Judicature Act of 1873, 
it is provided that it shall not be ne- 
cessary for a Judge of the Supreme 
Court to possess the qualification of 
being a Serjeant-at-Law, and that the 
new Judicature Act which has just 
passed in no way affects the position of 
a Serjeant-at-Law. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Question ‘‘ whether the 
existence of the degree of Serjeant-at- 
Law will serve any public purpose” is 
one upon which the hon. Baronet is quite 
as qualified to form an opinion as I am. 
With reference to the second part of his 
Question, I can only state that, so far as 
I am aware, the Government have not 
considered ‘‘to whom, in the event of 
Serjeants Inn claiming to be maintained, 
the title and property belong.” 


Mr. Kavanagh 


{COMMONS} 
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CRIMINAL LAW—THE CASE OF ROBERT 
GORDON.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SHERRIFF asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to the Report of the case of Robert 
Gordon, a child eight years of age, who 
for placing a few pebbles on the Mid- 
land Railway has been sentenced by the 
Reverend G. R. Gray, Chairman of the 
Alcester Bench of Magistrates, to one 
month’s imprisonment and five years in 
a reformatory; and, whether he will 
make further inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the case, and take such steps 
‘as he may deem necessary ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that he had made an inquiry into 
the case. It was quite true that such a 
sentence was passed upon this boy, who 
did place eight pebbles upon the rail- 
way, and that, he need hardly say, was 
a very dangerous practice, and must be 
put astop to. This boy had been several 
times cautioned, not for putting pebbles 
on the railway, but for throwing stones 
at trains when passing. The magis- 
trates acted, he felt sure, upon a deep 
sense of responsibility of what they 
thought was right. He believed that 
one, if not two, of the boy’s brothers had 
been sent to a reformatory, in order to 
remove them from the influence of their 
parents. In this case, however, the 
magistrates had exceeded their powers, 
as the boy, being under the age of 10 
years, they were not justified in sending 
him to a reformatory except he had been 
previously charged for a like offence; 
and though it appeared he jhad been 
charged with a like offence by a police- 
constable, yet he had not been charged 
in the sense required by the Act of Par- 
liament, and therefore he (Mr. Oross) 
had remitted that part of the sentence. 
He had himself a horror of sending chil- 
dren to prison. No doubt, the best 
thing that could have been done would 
have been to give the boy a sound whip- 
ping. He was in communication with 
the visiting justices as to what should be 
done with the boy, and he should be dis- 
posed to act upon their recommenda- 
tions as to his release after a certain 
period. 
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CRIMINAL LAW—THE CASE, OF 
COLONEL BAKER.—QUESTION. 


Mr. EDWARD JENKINS (for Mr. 
MunvELta) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, If it is true, 
as stated in the following paragraph 
from the ‘‘ Morning Post,”’ that :— 


“Colonel Baker was in the first instance 
placed in a different reception cell at Horse- 
monger Lane Gaol to the other prisoners, and 
throughout his term of punishment he will be 
kept separate from them. He is allowed to 
wear his own clothing, to buy his own food, to 
furnish his rooms—he has had two allotted to 
him—with what is reasonable, necessary, and 
not extravagant; to have wine at his own cost 
not exceeding one pint, or malt liquor not ex- 
ceeding one quart, per day. He is not required 
to do any work, to clean his apartment, e his 
bed, or perform any menial office, all these being 
done for him by an officer of the prison. He 
may have any unobjectionable books or news- 
papers which he chooses. He may write or 
receive letters or papers, but these must in the 
first instance be examined or read by the go. 

8 


vernor. Lastly, he may see his friends in 
apartment between 9 a.m. and 6 p.m.” 

and, if so, who is responsible for main- 
taining the discipline of the prison; and, 
whether the same regulations would 
apply to other criminals convicted of the 
same offence ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, per- 
haps I may be allowed to answer the 
last part of the Question first. By the 
Gaol Act, 28 & 29 Vict. ce, 126, s. 67, in 
every prison to which the Act applies, 
prisoners convicted of a misdemeanour, 
and not sentenced to hard labour, are to 
be divided into two divisions, one to be 
called the first division; and whenever 
any person is convicted of misdemeanour 
’ and sentenced to imprisonment without 
hard labour, it is lawful for the Court or 
Judge before whom the prisoner is tried 
to order such prisoner to be treated as a 
misdemeanant of the first division, and 
not to be deemed a criminal prisoner 
within the meaning of the Act, When 
the learned Judge who tried this case 
sentenced the prisoner, and made out 
the warrant of commitment, it was stated 
in the warrant that he was to be con- 
sidered as a first-class misdemeanant. 
He would therefore fall under the first 
division of misdemeanants who are not 
sentenced to hard labour; and, that 
being so, he would come under the ordi- 
nary prison rules, which were sanctioned 
long ago, the effect of which is to place 
the prisoner in the category of prisoners 
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alluded to in the Question of the hon. 
Member. The hon. Member will see 
that it is no question of action either on 
the part of the Home Office or on that of 
the visiting justices, but simply a ques- 
tion of law, the prisoner having been so 
sentenced. 


METROPOLIS—LIGHTING OF ST. 
JAMES’S PARK.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether, consi- 
dering that the enclosure of St. James’s 
Park is now open long after dark in the 
winter months, he will take any mea- 
sures for lighting the Park ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
he had been desired, in the unavoidable 
absence of the First Commissioner of 
Works, to state that his noble Friend 
would give, during the Recess, his most 
anxious consideration to the question of 
the lighting of St. James’s Park. 


TRELAND—THE HARBOUR OF 
ARDGLASS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. ORMSBY GORE (for Lord 
Epwin Hu1-Trevor) asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, If the Government 
will take any steps next Session to 
provide for the re-construction of the 
Harbour of Ardglass, in the county 
Down ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that a scheme had been prepared, and 
a Bill would be introduced next Ses- 
sion. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—THE LOSS 
OF THE “COSPATRICK.” 


QUESTION. 


Mr. HAYTER asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, What steps he 
proposes to take in order to carry out 
the recommendations of the Court of 
Inquiry held at Greenwich into the 
burning of the Emigrant Ship ‘“ Cos- 
patrick,” specially with regard to the 
proper stowage of the boats and the 
weekly exercise of the crews of both 
emigrant and passenger ships at fire and 
boat stations ? 

Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
the Court which inquired into the loss 
of the Cospatrick by fire made three 
recommendations. The first was, that 
in wooden vessels there should be bulk- 
heads to cut off communication with the 
hold as in iron ships, and that has been 
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seen to as far as possible. The second 
was, that there should be better stowage 
of boats, and that they should not be 
stowed keel upwards. That point is 
under consideration of a Departmental 
Committee; but its decision has been 
delayed by the illness of Captain Forster, 
the chief Emigration Officer of the Board 
of Trade. The third was, that there 
should be a boat drill on board emigrant 
ships. To these recommendations we 
have called the attention of shipowners 
throughout the country; but, at the 
same time, I beg to state that we 
do not think it desirable that imperative 
orders should be issued for compliance 
with them, and much less that com- 
pliance with them should be enforced 
by special legislation directed to that 
end. 


PARLIAMENT—THE PROROGATION. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. DILLWYN asked, Whether 
there would be a Sitting of the House 
to-morrow, and whether the House 
would meet on Friday ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXOHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, it would not be 
necessary to ask the House to meet to- 
morrow. The House would meet at 
12 o’clock on Friday for the Proroga- 
tion. 


INCREASE OF THE EPISCOPATE 
BILL.—[Brz 110.] 
(Mr. Beresford Hope.) 

ORDER FOR COMMITTEE DISCHARGED. 
BILL WITHDRAWN. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that, 
in consequence of the answer given by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he should move that 
the Order of the Day for going into 
Committee on the Bill, which had been 
more than once on the Paper, should be 
read and discharged. He wished, at 
the same time, to express his thanks to 
the hon. Members for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles Dilke) and Dundee (Mr. Edward 
Jenkins) for the great services they had 
rendered to his cause by the course they 
had taken on Monday night. There 
never had been a division on the main 

rinciple of the Bill until the hon. Mem- 
Ge for Chelsea moved to substitute 
another day for that which he proposed 
for the postponement of the Bill. The 
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hon. Member for Dundee, not satisfied 
with the result of the division on that 
Amendment, challenged a division on 
the substantive Motion, and this was 
really taking a division on the principle 
of the Bill. That was a result for which 
he (Mr. Beresford Hope) had vainl 
looked, and for which he was muc 
indebted to the hon. Members oppo- 
site. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that no disens- 
sion on the merits of the Bill would be 
in Order on the present occasion. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
would bow to the authority of the Chair, 
but would take the opportunity of giving 
Notice that it was his intention to raise 
the question again next year. A Peti- 
tion signed by between 4,000 and 5,000 
of the clergy had been presented in 
favour of the Bill, although in conse- 
quence of some ignorance of the Forms 
of the House the signatures of only 
about 1,000 could be received. The 
fact, however, remained that one-fourth 
of the clergy of England had formally 
declared their assent to the Bill. Next 
Session he should re-introduce it at the 
earliest possible moment, and if he could 
only then find as good a friend as the 
hon. Member for Dundee had been this 
year, he trusted that he might be able 
to pass this Bill. 

Mr. MONK said, that having voted 
in the minority the other night, he 
begged to state that he was as much in 
favour of an increase in the Episcopate 
as his hon. Friend the Member for the 
Cambridge University ; but he thought 
the question had never been fully con- 
sidered by the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that any debate 
on the Bill would be entirely out of 
Order. 


Motion agreed to. 
Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


SEA WALL, SHEERNESS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. E. J. REED asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther he has received a Memorial from 
some of the inhabitants of Sheerness 
relative to the unsafe condition of the 
sea wall in front of Marine Town; and, 
whether any steps have been taken by 
his department in the matter ? 
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Mr. SCLATER- BOOTH, in reply, 
said, he had received such a Memorial. 
It came before him in connection with a 
proposal of the Local Board of Sheer- 
ness to construct an esplanade on a 
portion of the sea wall repairable by 
the War Office. The War Office natu- 
rally objected to repair that portion of 
the wall which they were not liable to 
repair, but which should be done by 
other parties, and the matter was still 
under consideration, and he was waiting 
for another communication from the 
Local Board. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENGLAND) 
BILL.—{Lords.] 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS AMENDMENTS. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE: I understand, 
Sir, that the Lords’ Amendments are 
merely formal, and having supported 
this Bill throughout, as containing a 
principle which I have long desired to 
see enacted by Parliament; that prin- 
ciple being the reversal of the hitherto 
presumption of law, which was against 
compensation to tenants for unexhausted 
improvements, I am anxious to make 
one or two observations. I have long 
thought that, in the present state of agri- 
culture, justice demands that the prin- 
ciple of the law should favour a claim 
for compensation for his improvements 
on the part of the tenant, owing to the 
extent to which improvements in agri- 
culture have been carried during the 
last 40 years, and by reason of the large 
amount of capital which it has become 
necessary for the tenant to employ in 
order to effect these improvements. But 
I own that I do not view the frame of 
this Bill without some apprehension ; 
and I think it highly important, for the 
sake of the good understanding which 
has hitherto existed between the land- 
lords and tenantry of England, that the 
operation of this Bill should at once be 
explained and understood. I do not in- 
tend to attempt that task myself on the 
present occasion; but having been 
friendly for so many years to the prin- 
ciple of this Bill, I wish to point to one 
or two circumstances connected with its 
framing and to one or two matters con- 
nected with its probable operation. The 
Bill is an ‘‘ enabling”’ Bill. The Billis 
a ‘ permissive’’ Bill; but, at the same 
time, its permissive character is qualified 
by two circumstances ; and the first of 
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these circumstances is, that under the 
Bill action on the part either of the 
landlord or the tenant to maintain for 
themselves the right of free contract, or 
in order to exempt themselves from its 
operation, is necessary, and that this 
action must be taken within the very 
limited period of two months after the 
statute comes into operation. It is most 
important that that should be clearly 
understood throughout the country. 
Well, Sir, there are certain omissions 
from the Bill, which I endeavoured to 
supply; with this object, I moved a 
clause, by which the manure made upon 
the farm would have been declared to 
be the property of the tenant, and this 
manure is the chief instrument for the 
fertilization of the farm. I am, therefore, 
of opinion that if, at the conclusion of 
his tenancy, the tenant is found to have 
poet a store of manure, he ought to 
e compensated for any provision in that 
form which he may leave upon the hold- 
ing for the future cultivation of the farm. 
Unfortunately, however, as I think, the 
House by a small majority rejected that 
Amendment ; I regret this the more, be- 
cause it appears to me that the Bill in 
some of its provisions points in the oppo- 
site direction. It seems to point towards 
the manure being the absolute property 
of the landlord ; and my experience tells 
me, that under these conditions this will 
be found a void inheritance—void, that 
is, of the elements necessary for the 
future cultivation of the farm. But 
there is another provision omitted from 
the Bill, which I ventured to suggest to 
the House, but which the House did not 
accept. There is no power under this 
Bill, although it exterds the period of 
notice to quit to double the former 
period ; from six months to a year, which 
in practice, from the use of fixed dates 
for quitting, may become two years; 
there is no power, I say, under the Bill 
for the landlord to enter for the purpose 
of preventing waste; waste, that is, on 
the part of the tenant, in case of his 
death on the part of his executors. Now, 
LT hold that ‘‘ prevention is better than 
cure ;”’ and although we have provided 
penalties against waste, the experience 
of those who are intimately and practi- 
cally acquainted with the management 
of ended estates, as I have been repeat- 
edly assured, is that this omission of all 
power of entry after notice to quit isa 
serious defect in the Bill, There is 
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also an objection, which was raised 
by the hon. Member for East Sussex 
(Mr. Gregory), that the provisions of 
this Bill, where it extends to saddle 
the estate with a charge for compensa- 
tion for nenknanied improvements, 
some of them possibly of a very costly 
nature, are such that they may entail 
serious difficulties and future litigation 
among remainder interests and incum- 
brancers. I cannot think that adequate 
provision has been made in this respect ; 
and in proof of that opinion I will read 
to the House the Resolutions of the Se- 
lect Committee of the House of Lords on 
the improvement of land, the recom- 
mendations adopted by that Commit- 
tee at the close of the Session of 1873. 
This was a very competent Com- 
mittee, presided over by the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury, and its Report 
has been communicated to this House— 

“1. Limited owners, with the consent of 
trustees, shall be empowered to spend trust 
money upon the improvement of their estates, 
on redeemable mortgage. 

“2. Limited owners may charge their estates 
with improvements; the charge to be redeem- 
able within a period exceeding by ten years the 
owner’s expectation of life; so that no such 
term may in any case be less than twenty-five 
years, or more than forty.” 

“3. [And this is very important.) An im- 
provement to be charged as above, with consent 
of trustees, on certificate from a surveyor ap- 
proved by the Inclosure Commissioners or the 
Court of Chancery, that it is beneficial to the 
estate, and that the works have been properly 


carried out.” 


Now, there is no such provision as 
this contained in this Bill. 

“4, That where the limited owner acts with 

the consent of the tenant-in-tail, being of full age, 
the certificate of a surveyor may be dispensed 
with, unless refused by incumbrancers after 
notice given; and the repayment of charge may 
be spread over a périod of forty years.” 
But there are no such precautions in 
this Bill; no precautions for giving 
notice to the parties interested, either in 
remainder or as incumbrancers. 

“5. Trustees to have liberty to defend the 
inheritance either at law or in Parliament, with 
leave of the Court of Chancery first obtained, 
and to be allowed to charge on the estate costs 
approved by the Court.” 

Now, the provisions of this Bill not 
only do not include any precautions of 
this kind, but they absolutely preclude 
appeal from the decisions of the County 
Court, a provision not likely satis- 
factorily to settle complicated questions 
connected with real property; and yet 
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notwithstanding the recommendations 
made by their Select Committee in 1873. 
I will not further detain the House than 
to say that this is eminently a measure 
in exposition of which, to the public 
and to the unlearned, it is most de- 
sirable that a digest should be prepared 
by some competent lawyer—after the 
manner of the summary digest of tes- 
tamentary law—which, as produced by 
the late Lord St. Leonards, has con- 
ferred such benefits upon the country. 
I have ventured to offer these few ob- 
servations to the House as the result of 
some knowledge of the relations and 
feelings of the agricultural community 
and the requirements of the landed 
interest ; and, because I believe, as the 
period of two months only is given for 
the permissive action of this Bill, after 
it comes into operation, it is essential 
that the agricultural and landowning 
community—indeed, all persons who are 
interested in the land—should at once 
be made aware of the provisions of this 
measure, and of the need of prompt 
action, as well as caution, in deciding 
either to accept in full or in a. or to 
reject the operation of this Bill. 


Lords Amendments agreed to. 


EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 
REPORT. 


Resolution [9th August] reported. 


Mr. FAWCETT said, that after care- 
fully considering the statement of the 
noble Lord the Under Secretary of State 
for India and the discussion which took 
place onit, he never was more convinced 
than he now was that there were many 
things connected with the finances of 
India which particularly required careful 
investigation. He thought they ought 
to receive more precise information in 
the next Financial Statement. The 
question of expenditure was of very 
great importance. If they were told 
what the Extraordinary Expenditure was 
they should also be told what the Extra- 
ordinary Receipts were. The accounts 
also were deficient in this—that whilst 
they showed what the increase of the 
Revenue was, they did not show whether 
that increase was real or only nominal. 
If the occasion permitted it, hecould show 
that in one instance where the Revenue 
had increased, the cost of collecting it 
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had increased in a greater proportion. 
He wished to know whether the increase 
of the Army expenditure was due to any 
action on the part of the War Office. 
He gave Notice that next Session, with 
the view of securing an earlier and a 
more complete discussion of the Indian 
Budget, he should move, on the earliest 
possible day, the following Resolu- 
tion :— 

“That this House, considering it important 
that it should devote an adequate amount of 
attention to Indian affairs, is of opinion that it 
is desirable that Public Business should be 
arranged, so that it will not be necessary to 
postpone the Indian Budget until almost the 
close of the Session.” 

Sr GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
would admit that it was desirable, if it 
could be conveniently done, that the 
Indian Budget should be discussed 
earlier in the Session; but, still, he 
thought that the inconvenience arising 
from the present course of proceeding 
was exaggerated. The complaint as to 
the lateness at which the Indian Budget 
was brought on was made against every 
Administration; in fact, it might be 
called an annual growl. The only object 
in having the discussion earlier was, 
that there might be a full House; but 
he was afraid that could not be secured, 
because the affairs of India were not 
administered by the House, but by the 
Indian Council, and public functionaries, 
and because the Indian Budget was only 
brought forward for discussion, without 
any decision being come to upon it. 

GeneRAL Siz GEORGE BALFOUR 
thought it only right and just that the 
affairs of India should be discussed when 
there was a full attendance of hon. Mem- 
bers. There was a vast population of 
India which took a deep interest in this 
discussion, and these matters ought to 
be reviewed earlier in the Session. But 
as the Legislature of England had seen 
fit to set aside the East India Company, 
which had acquired India, and had for 
so many years administered the Govern- 
ment of India, it was incumbent on the 
Legislature to provide for the discussion 
to which thenew Government ought to be 
subjected, by finding time for doing so. 
And as regarded the duties entrusted to 
the Council of India, it was only just that 
the Parliament which created these 
duties should ascertain how they were 
fulfilled. 

. Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 
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Fawcett) had asked him whether the 
increase of the Army expenditure was 
due to any action of the War Office ? 
There were two items of increase which 
were rendered necessary in consequence 
of certain alterations made at the War 
Office—one of which was the increase of 
the pay of officers of Artillery, who had 
by a Royal Warrant been promoted to 
the rank of major; and the other was 
a small addition to the pay of pri- 
vates, necessary in consequence of cer- 
tain alterations made by Lord Card- 
well. He stated the other night the 
reasons why the Budget was brought 
on so late; and though, no doubt, it 
was somewhat unfortunate that it should 
be the last Business which the Go- 
vernment transacted, yet its postpone- 
ment this year had been attended with 
this advantage, that he had been able to 
receive a forecast of the Public Works 
expenditure. The discussion turned 
mainly upon that expenditure, and had 
the Budget been brought forward earlier 
in the Session, they would not have had 
the information of which they were able 
to avail themselves the other night. He 
thought that inconvenience arose from 
postponing observations upon a variety 
of Indian topics until the Financial 
Statement was made, when it was almost 
impossible to reply accurately to the 
obervations which were made. He hoped, 
therefore, that another year hon. Mem- 
bers who wished to call attention to 
Indian matters which were not connected 
with finance would do so apart from the 
Budget ; and then the discussion upon 
Indian Finance could be more satisfac- 
torily conducted. 


Resolution agreed to. 


OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON 
BILL. 


‘CONSIDERATION OF LORDS AMENDMENTS. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [5th July], ‘‘ That 
the Amendments made by the Lords to 
the Offences against the Person Bill be 
now taken into Consideration.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Lords Amendments considered. 

Mr. CHARLEY said, that one of 
the Amendments of the Lords was a 
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purely technical one, and he should 
move to agree to it. As the Bill 
originally stood, the age at which pro- 
tection was given to young girls was 14, 
but at the suggestion of the right hon. 
and learned Recorder of London 18 was 
inserted instead. The Lords, however, 
in consequence of some misunderstanding 
—he believed in reference to putting the 
Question—had struck out the 4th clause 
of the Bill, and thereby reduced the age 
to 12. Lord Lyttelton moved, in the 
Upper House, to restore the age of 14, 
but his Motion was negatived. Lord 
Redesdale then put the Question—‘‘ That 
Clause 4 stand part of the Bill,” and 
said that “The Not Contents had it,” 
and thus, to the surprise of many noble 
Lords, Clause 4 was struck out, render- 
ing the Bill quite useless. He would 
move that the House should disagree 
with the Lords in this Amendment. 

Mr. VANCE said, he thought that 
there was no misunderstanding what- 
ever in connection with the decision in 
the Lords, and as the House had agreed 
to the Lords Amendments in every 
other Bill, he saw no reason why they 
should doubt their judgment on a legal 
and moral question of the character in- 
volved in Clause 4. He, therefore, 
hoped that their Amendment would be 
agreed to. 

“Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was sorry, and he thought justly so, that 
the hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
Charley) had been somewhat hardly 
treated in connection with the Bill, 
because it had been many times down 
upon the Paper without there being a 
discussion upon it. As he (Mr. Charley) 
had said, the age originally was 14; 
many hon. Members wanted it to be 12: 
and a compromise was effected by in- 
serting 13. That was an age which was 
very familiar from being mentioned in 
several statutes—as, for example, in the 
Factory Acts, the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act, as the age at which childhood 
ended; and the compromise having 
been come to with the general assent of 
the House, he did not think that because 
they agreed to some of their Lordships’ 
wise Amendments they should agree to 
those which were unwise. 


Motion agreed to. 
Amendment agreed to; one disagreed to. 


Committee appointed, “to draw up Reasons 
to be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing to 


Mr, Charley 
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the Amendment to which this House hath dis- 
— Mr. Cuariey, Mr. Cawzey, Sir 
_ameaare Bowysr, Mr. Mettor, Mr. Wurr. 
WELL, Mr. Martine, Mr. Dyxez, and Mr. Row- 
LAND Winn :—To withdraw immediately ; Three 
to be the quorum. 
Reasons for disagreeing to one of the Lords 
Amendments reported, and agreed to:—To be 
communicated to The Lords. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIO HEALTH (IRE. 
LAND) ACT—ADJOURNMENT OF THE 
HOUSE.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH moved that the 
House, at its rising, do adjourn till 
Friday at 12 o'clock, observing that 
there was no Business of any kind on 
the Paper for Thursday. 

Mr. O'LEARY called attention to the 
lamentable failure of the Irish Public 
Health Act, which passed last Session, 
though he admitted that that Act was 
conceived in a very excellent spirit. He 
had to complain that the Act had not 
been adequately carried out in Ireland 
by the local sanitary authorities; that 
there were at least 500,000 persons in 
Ireland living in miserable hovels; that 
the ventilation and water supply were 
bad; and the medical sanitary officers 
performed their duties negligently. The 
medical officers excused themselves on 
the ground that they were not suffi- 
ciently remunerated by the local autho- 
rities, and unless something was done 
before the House re-assembled to satisfy 
their demands, there was a probability 
that these gentlemen would sign a round 
robin, and refuse to perform the duties 
which the Act imposed upon them. In 
that event, he need hardly say, the most 
deplorable consequences must ensue. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Piunxer) sid, that 
if the Irish Poor Law medical officers 
were not properly remunerated, it was 
the fault, not of the Local Government 
Board, but of the local authorities. The 
matter, however, would not be lost sight 
of. Speaking generally, so far as the 
Government had been able to form an 
opinion of the working of the Act, which 
had been in operation only two months, 
it was working exceedingly well, and 
was doing a vast amount of good. It 
was too soon to form any definite opinion 
upon the subject. 

Mr. M‘LAREN complained that Scot- 
land, whilst ae in taxation 
towards the yment of Sanitary Inspec- 
tors for Engla = and Ireland, received 
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nothing from the National Funds for 
the + me of Sanitary Inspectors in 
Scotland. 


Mr. WARD said, the remuneration 
allowed by the Guardians to be paid to 
medical men was totally inadequate for 
the duties they ormed, and would 
prevent the Act from being effectually 
carried out, 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY rose to 
Order, and inquired whether the hon. 
Member was entitled to speak on a 

uestion which was not technically be- 
ore the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: This discussion is, 
no doubt, most unusual. The House 
has disposed of all the Orders of the 
Day, and of the various Motions of which 
Notice has been given; and a Motion 
having been made that the House on 
rising do adjourn until Friday, the hon. 
Member for Drogheda has raised this 
discussion. I cannot say that it is not 
open to the hon. Member to bring for- 
ward a grievance on such an occasion ; 
but the course which has been adopted 
would, if usually followed, be productive 
of the greatest inconvenience. 


SEA FISHERIES (SCOTLAND)— 
H.M.S. “JACKAL.” 
QUESTION, 


Mr. M‘LAGAN asked the Secretary 
of the Admiralty, If he could give any 
further information relative to H.M.S. 
* Jackal?” 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, that the 
officer in command of the Jackal had 
reported, in reference to the allegation 
that he had failed to render assistance 
to fishermen off the Scotch Coast when 
they were in peril on Friday, 30th July, 
that after watching the weather he was 
of opinion there was no immediate rea- 
son for apprehension for the safety of 
the fishing boats in question, and that 
he believed the application for assistance 
was made to him by the fish-curers more 
with the view of getting the fish speedily 
conveyed to the shore than of their re- 
quiring aid. He therefore saw no occa- 
sion for it, and did not consider them 
good authorities on the subject. The 
Jackal was lying in the part of the 
harbour which was assigned to her by 
the authorities of the harbour. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Five o'clock 
till Friday. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 12th August, 1875. 


MINUTES.]—Pousiic Briis—Third Reading— 
Legal Practitioners* (238); Consolidated 
Fund (Appropriation) *; Local Authorities 
Loans * (276) ; Sheriff Substitute (Scotland) * 
(281); Remission of Penalties* (275), and 
passed, 


THE POPE AND THE LORD MAYOR 
OF DUBLIN. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp ORANMORE anv BROWNE 
rose to call the attention of the House to 
the banquet given by the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin on Thursday, 5th of August, 
at which the Lord Mayor gave the health 
of the Pope before the health of the 
Queen; and to ask the Lord President, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government by intimating to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland their wish 
that he shall not attend any entertain- 
ment to which he may be invited at the 
Mansion House during such time as the 
present Lord Mayor remains in office, 
or otherwise to signify their condemna- 
tion of the disrespect shown by him to 
Her Majesty? The noble Lord said, 
that the chief magistrate of Dublin had 
chosen the most public occasion that had 
occurred for many years premeditatedly 
to offer a mark of disrespect to Her 
Majesty by proposing the health of the 
Pope before that of the Queen. That 
was evidently done in compliance with 
the wishes of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
for the purpose of asserting the supre- 
macy of the Pope above that of the 
Queen; and so much was this disap- 
proved of that the educated laity—both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant—had 
expressed their disapproval by absenting 
themselves from the Lord Mayor’s ban- 
quets. If such a course were pursued 
by the Lord Mayor of London, he had 
not the least doubt that no Minister 
would advise Her Majesty to honour any 
entertainment he gave by her presence 
through her representatives. English- 
men, he hoped, were entirely loyal; but 
he was afraid that that was not the case 
with all Irishmen; and therefore, if he 
was right in assuming that the course 
he had suggested would be adopted in the 
case of the Lord Mayor of London, the 
same course ought to be adopted of ad- 
vising Her Majesty’s Representative in 
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Ireland to show his displeasure by not 
honouring any entertainments given by 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin; and his 
Question, therefore, would be whether 
the Government would put some official 
stigma on this flagrant act of disrespect 
and disloyalty to Her Majesty ? 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, in the absence of my noble Friend 
the Lord President, it devolves upon me 
to answer the Question of the noble 
Lord. The noble Lord asks me— 


“Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government by intimating to the Lord 

jeutenant of Ireland their wish that he shall 
not attend any entertainment to which he may 
be invited at the Mansion House during such 
time as the present Lord Mayor remains in 
office, or otherwise to signify their condemna- 
tion of the disrespect shown by him to Her 
Majesty ?” 


I think, my Lords, that it is only neces- 
sary for me simply to answer that Ques- 
tion by saying that Her Majesty’s 
Government do not propose to intimate 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland any 
opinion as to the entertainments which 
he ought or ought not to attend. 


RAILWAY BETWEEN THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN AND THE PERSIAN GULF. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp CAMPBELL asked, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government would object 
during the autumn to consider some 
proper mode of giving their support to 
the construction of a railway between 
the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf, 
in accordance with the views of the Se- 
lect Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, 1872? The noble Lord said, he 
should not dwell on the advantages of 
the project to British interests, as they 
had been frequently explained and were 
well-known to the Government, whose 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had pre- 
sided over the Committee of 1872. The 
object of the Question was to neutralize 
or modify by what the Government 
might say in the House of Lords, the 
unintentional effect of what the Prime 
Minister had lately said in the House of 
Commons on the subject. The effect, 
which he considered unintentional, was 
to prevent capital from being attracted 
to the project. In point of fact, how- 
ever, the scheme which the Prime Mi- 
nister apparently disparaged, was not 
the scheme which the Ottoman Govern- 


Lord Oranmore and Browne 
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ment were now inclined to favour. He 
(Lord Campbell) would only add that a 
rare union of favourable circumstances 
encouraged the attempt now to act on 
the Report of the Select Committee of 
1872. The Government had a majority 
in both Houses. Opposition was more 
a name than a reality. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in matters of this 
kind, so often the Cerberus at the Gate— 
unless his mind had wholly changed— 
would, on the contrary, become the 
pioneer and leader of the enterprize. 
The public mind was now awakened 
upon Eastern topics. Last of all, they 
had a First Lord of the Treasury who, 
in memorable language, had declared 
that Great Britain ought to be con- 
sidered an Asiatic even more distinctly 
than an European Power. Was such a 
moment likely to recur, and ought it 
to be sacrificed ? 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, Her Majesty’s Government would 
view with very great satisfaction the 
construction of a railroad opening up 
communication between the Mediterra- 
nean and the Persian Gulf if the con- 
struction of such a railroad could be 
achieved. But the noble Lord asks 
whether the Government are inclined to 
consider the question of giving their 
support to the construction of such a 
railway? I presume that that means 
support to be given either in the shape of 
a contribution to the funds for making 
the railway, or in that of a guarantee of 
those funds. Now, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment entertain the opinion that it 
would not be right for them to recom- 
mend to Parliament, and that it would 
not be a policy they could recommend to 
Parliament, either to provide money or 
to guarantee the money for the vonstruc- 
tion of a railway on foreign soil. 


House adjourned at half past Twelve 
o'clock, till To-morrow, 
Twelve o'clock. 


eee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 18th August, 1875. 


MINUTES.|—Pvustic Brrs—Royal Assent— 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) [38 & 39 
Vict. c. 78] ; Parliamentary Elections (Return- 
ing Officers) [38 & 39 Vict. c. 84]; Foreign 
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and Workmen [38 & 39 Vict. c. 90 
spiracy, and Protection of Property 
Vict. c. 86]; Land Titles and 
39 Vict. c. 87]; Sanitary Law (Dublin) 
38 & 39 Vict. c. 95]; Registra- 
tion of Trade Marks [38 & 39 Vict. c. aa: 
Copyright of Designs [38 & 39 Vict. c. 93 
Agricultural Holdings (England) [88 & 39 
Vict. c. 92]; National School Teachers (Ire- 
land [388 & 39 Vict. c. 96]; National School 
Teachers Residences (Ireland) [38 & 39 Vict. 
C. sk Unseaworthy Ships [388 & 39 Vict. 
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c. 88]; Public Works Loans [38 & 39 Vict. 
c. 89]; Local Authorities Loans [38 & 39 Vict. 
c. 83]; Sheriff Substitute (Scotland) [38 & 39 
Vict. c. 81]; Remission of Penalties [38 & 39 
Vict. c. 80]; Legal Practitioners [38 & 39 
Vict. c. 79]; Offences against the Person 
oa & 39 Vict. c. 94]; Local Government 

oard’s Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(Abingdon, Barnsley, &c.) [388 & 39 Viet. 
c. elxxvi]. 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT. 
—HER MAJESTY’S SPEECH. 


The PARLIAMENT was this day 


prorogued by Commission. 


Toe LORD CHANCELLOR ac- 
quainted the House that Her Majesty 
had been pleased to grant two several 
Commissions, one for declaring Her 
Royal Assent to several Acts agreed 
upon by both Houses of Parliament, 
and the other for proroguing the Parlia- 
ment:—And the Lorps Commissioners 
—namely, The Lorp Cuancettor; The 
Lorp PRESIDENT OF THE Covunct (The 
Duke of Richmond) ; The Lorp Stewarp 
or THE Hovsenotp (The Earl Beau- 
champ); The Eart or Surewssury; 
and The Ear or Harpwicke—being in 
their Robes, and seated on a Form 
between the Throne and the Woolsack ; 
and the Commons being come, with their 
Speaker, and the Commission to that 
purpose being read, the Royat AssEnT 
was given to several Bills. 


Then Toe LORD CHANCELLOR 
delivered Her Maszsty’s Sprrcu, as 
follows :— 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“T am happy to be enabled to release 
you from your attendance in Parlia- 
ment. 

“The relations between myself and 
all Foreign Powers continue to be 
cordial, and I look forward with hope 
and confidence to the uninterrupted 
maintenance of European peace. 
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“The visit paid to this country, on 
the invitation of my Government, by 
the Ruler of Zanzibar, has led to the 
conclusion of a Supplementary Con- 
vention, which, I trust, may be effica- 
cious for the more complete suppression 
of East African Slave Trade. 


“T have learnt with deep regret 
that the Expedition despatched by my 
Indian Government from Burmah, 
with a view to open communications 
with the Western Provinces of China, 
has been treacherously attacked by an 
armed force while on Chinese territory. 
This outrage, unhappily involving the 
death of a young and promising mem- 
ber of my Consular Service, is the 
subject of careful inquiry; and no 
effort shall be spared to secure the 
punishment of those by whom it was 
instigated and committed. 


“The condition of my Colonial 
Empire is generally prosperous. Pro- 
gress has been made in the settlement 
of questions affecting the Constitution 
and Government of Natal; and I 
confidently look for important and 
valuable results from the proposal for 
a Conference of the South African 
Colonies and States. 


“ Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 


“T thank you for the liberal sup- 
plies which you have voted for the 
Public Service. 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“Tt is gratifying to me to find that 
the lengthened consideration you have 
given to the various Statutes which 
have, from time to time, been passed 
for the preservation of peace in Ire- 
land, has resulted in a measure which, 
while relaxing the stringency of former 
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enactments, is calculated to maintain 
the tranquillity of that country. 


“T have, with pleasure, given my 
assent to an Act for facilitating the 
improvement of the dwellings of the 
working classes in large towns, which 
will, I trust, lead to the decrease of 
many of the principal causes of disease, 
misery, and crime. I feel sure that 
this legislation, together with that re- 
lating to the Consolidation and Amend- 
ment of the Sanitary Laws, and of the 
Laws relating to Friendly Societies, 
will greatly promote the moral and 
physical welfare of my people. 


“Tt has afforded me much satisfac- 
tion to give my assent to two impor- 
tant Statutes for the amendment of 
the Acts relating to Master and Servant 
and Trade Offences, and of the Law of 
Conspiracy as connected with these 
offences—Statutes which will, I trust, 
place the relations of employers and 
employed on a just and equal footing, 
and add to the contentment and good 
will of large classes of my subjects. 


“ Among the enactments which you 
have passed for the improvement of 
the law, I am well pleased to observe 
that a comprehensive measure for sim- 
plifying the title and facilitating the 
transfer of land in England has taken 
its place in the Statute Book; that 
an Act has been passed for the amend- 
ment of the Law of Entail in Scot- 
land; and that you have made pro- 
vision, by amending the Judicature 
Act of 1873, for bringing the great 
changes in my Civil Courts and their 
procedure which it inaugurated, into 
immediate and practical effect. 


“The state of public business and 
the differences of opinion naturally 
arising on a varied and comprehensive 
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scheme, have unfortunately prevented 
you from completing the consideration 
of the Merchant Shipping Bill, but I 
rejoice that you have been able, by a 
temporary enactment, to diminish con- 
siderably the dangers to which my 
seafaring subjects are exposed. 


“ By the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
you have greatly and beneficially en- 
larged the powers of owners, limited 
in interest, to offer to their tenants a 
sufficient security for judicious outlay 
upon the farms they occupy, and while 
maintaining absolute freedom of con- 
tract, you have raised a presumption 
of rights, under which a new induce- 
ment will be given to expend capital 
upon the improvement of land. 


“T have every reason to hope that 
the progress of the Revenue, which 
has marked recent years, will be fully 
sustained in the present. The ar- 
rangements which you have made with 
respect to the reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt, and those for the better 
regulation of Loans for Public Works, 
will lead to valuable improvements in 
our system of Imperial and Local 
Finance. 


“The enactment for a Registration 
of Trade Marks will supply a de- 
ficiency that has for some time been 
felt in our commercial system. 


“T trust that the Act constituting 
a new Bishopric at St. Albans may 
prove advantageous to the vast popu- 
lation of the dioceses affected by the 
measure. 


“In bidding you farewell for the 
recess, I pray that the blessing of 
Providence may fall on your recent 
labours, and accompany you in the 
discharge of all your duties.” 
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Then a Commission for proroguing 
the Parliament was read. 


After which, 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, under the Great Seal, to us and 
other Lords directed, and now read, we 
do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in 
obedience to Her Commands, prorogue 
this Parliament to Friday the Twenty- 
ninth day of October next, to be then 
here holden; and this Parliament is 
accordingly prorogued to Friday the 
Twenty-ninth day of October next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 13th August, 1875. 


The House met at Twelve of the 
clock. 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


Message to attend The Lorps Commis- 
SIONERS :— 


fAveusr 13, 1875} 
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The House went ;—and a Royal Com- 
mission to that purpose having been 
read, the Royal Assent was given to 
several Bills. 


And afterwards Her Majesty’s Most 
Gracious Speech was delivered to both 
Houses of Parliament by The Lord 
High Chancellor (in pursuance of Her 
Majesty’s Command). 


Then a Commission for proroguing 
the Parliament was read. 


After which, 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, under the Great Seal, to us and 
other Lords directed, and now read, we 
do, in Her Majesty’s Name, and in obe- 
dience to Her Commands, prorogue this 
Parliament to Friday the 29th day of 
October next, to be then here holden; 
and this Parliament is accordingly pro- 
rogued to Friday the 29th day of 
October next. 
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1. AX Act to apply the sum of eight hun- 
dred and eighty-two thousand six hun- 
dred and sixty-one pounds eight shillings and 
elevenpence out of the Consolidated Fund to 
the service of the years ending the thirty-first 
day of March one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-four and one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-five. 

2. An Act to apply the sum of seven million 
pounds out of the Consolidated Fund to the 
service of the year ending the thirty-first day 
of March one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-six. 

8. An Act to make further provision with re- 
spect to the Salaries of the Magistrates of the 
Police Courts in the Metropolitan Police Dis- 
trict. 

4, An Act to amend the Superannuation Act, 
1859, so far as relates to the Superannuation 
Allowances to be granted to Civil Servants 
who have served in unhealthy Climates. 

5. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
Registry of Deeds Office, Ireland. 

6. An Act to extend the Time for the Epping 
ssc Commissioners to make their Final 

e 

iy rey Act for punishing Mutiny and Desertion, 
and for the better payment of the Army and 
their Quarters. 

8. An Act for the Regulation of Her Majesty’s 
Royal Marine Forces while on shore. 

9. An Act to repeal section eight of the Build- 
ing Societies Act, 1874, and make other pro- 
vision in lieu thereof. 

10. An Act to apply the sum of fifteen millions 
out of the Consolidated Fund to the service of 
the year ending the thirty-first day of March 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-six. 

11. An Act to enable limited Owners to grant 
or demise Lands for Glebes in Ireland. 





12. An Act to amend the Law relating to Inter- 
national Copyright. 

13. An Act to extend to the Docks, Custom 
Houses, Inland Revenue Offices, and Bonding 
Warehouses in England and Ireland certain 
provisions of The Bank Holidays Act, 1871, 
and to amend the same. 

14. An Act to amend and continue certain Acts 
for the Preservation of the Peace in Ireland, 
and to grant an Indemnity in certain cases. 

15. An Act to amend the Sea Fisheries Act, 
1868, 

16. An Act to amend the Law relating to Regi- 
mental Exchanges. 

17. An Act to amend the Law with respect to 
manufacturing, keeping, selling, carrying, 
and importing Gunpowder, Nitro-glycerine, 
and other explosive substances. 

18. An Act to provide for the establishment of 
a Close Time in the Seal Fishery in the Seas 
adjacent to the eastern coasts of Greenland. 

19. An Act for making perpetual the Bishops 
Resignation Act, 1869. 

20. An Act to amend the Laws relating to the 
Justices of the Police District of Dublin Me- 
tropolis. 

21. An Act for amending the Law relating to 
Houses of Public Dancing, Music, or other 
Public Entertainment of the like kind, in the 
Cities of London and Westminster. 

22. An Act for the further regulation of the 
Duties on Postage, and for other purposes re- 
lating to the Post Office. 

23. An Act to grant certain Duties of Customs 
and Inland Revenue, to alter other Duties, 
and to amend the Laws relating to Customs 
and Inland Revenue. 

24. An Act to amend the Law with reference to 
the Falsification of Accounts. 

25. An Act to consolidate, with amendments, 
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~ Acts relating to the Protection of Public 

tores. . 

26. An Act to amend the Law of Bankruptcy in 
Scotland. 

27. An Act to extend to the surviving Children 
of poor ‘Widows the benefits of the Act thirty- 
sixth and thirty-seventh Victoria, chapter 
fifty-two, intituled “ An Act for the Relief of 
Widows and Children of Intestates where 
the personal estate is of small value.” 

28. An Act to amend the Law respecting the 
Superannuation Allowances of certain Officers 
of the Staff of the Metropolitan Police. 

29. An Act to continue the Endowed Schools 
Act, 1868. 

30. An Act to amend the Glebe Loan (Ireland) 
Amendment Act, 1871. 

31. An Act to make perpetual Section Four of 
the Railway Companies Act, 1867, and Section 
Four of the Railway Companies (Scotland) 
Act, 1867. 

82. An Act to continue for Ten Years the Sur- 
vey (Great Britain) Acts. 

33. An Act to amend the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Acts. 

84. An Act to amend the Acts relating to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and enable them 
to carry into effect a certain proposal for the 
re-arrangement of the Dioceses of London, 
Winchester, and Rochester, and the erection 
of a new Bishopric of Saint Albans. 

85. An Act for the further Amendment of the 
rom relating to Turnpike Roads in South 

ales. 

86. An Act for facilitating the Improvement of 
the Dwellings of the Working Classes in 
Large Towns. 

37. An Act to amend the Law relating to Juries 
in Treland. 

88. An Act to remove certain doubts with re- 
spect to the powers of the Parliament of 
Canada under section eighteen of the British 
North America Act, 1867. 

39. An Act to amend the provisions of the 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act, 1872, 
with respect to the annual Returns from 
Mines. 

40. An Act to amend the Law regulating Muni- 
cipal Elections. 

41. An Act for the relief of Widows and Chil- 
dren of Intestates in Scotland where the per- 
sonal estate is of small value. 

42. An Act to enable certain Corporate Bodies 
to hold Land for Glebes in Ireland. 

43. An Act to amend the Medical Acts so far as 
relates to the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England. 

44. An Act to amend The Constabulary (Ire- 
land) Act, 1874. 

45. An Act to amend the Law with respect to 
the Reduction of the National Debt and the 
Charge for the National Debt in the Con- 
solidated Fund. 

46. An Act to amend an Act passed in the Ses- 
sion of Parliament held in the Thirtieth and 
eg am Years of the Reign of Her pre- 
sent 


ajesty, intituled “An Act to afford 
further Facilities for the Erection of certain 
Bridges in Ireland.” 


47. An Act to amend the Law in regard to 
Pay ny ond Benes Officers in Scotland. 

48. ct to make further provision respecting 

the contribution out of moneys provided by 
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Parliament towards the —— of the Police 
Force in the Metropolitan Police District, and 
elsewhere in Great Britain. 

49. An Act for facilitating the Improvement of 
the Dwellings of the Working Classes in large 
Towns in Scotland. 

50. An Act to amend the Acts relating to the 
County Courts. 

51. An Act to amend the Act of the Session of 
the thirty-fifth and thirty-sixth years of the 
reign of Her present Majesty, chapter nine- 
teen, intituled “An Act for the prevention 
and punishment of criminal outrages upon 
natives of the islands in the Pacific Ocean.” 

52. An Act to provide for the completion of the 
distribution of the sums of money paid to Her 
Majesty by the United States of America on 
account of Awards made by the Commissioners 
acting under a certain Treaty between Her 
Majesty and the United States of America. 

53. An Act to give effect to an Act of the Par- 
liament of the Dominion of Canada respecting 
Copyright. 

64. An Act to amend the Qualification required 
by Persons acting as Justices of the Peace. 
55. An Act for consolidating and amending the 
Acts relating to Public Health in England. 
56. An Act to enable Grand Juries in Ireland 
to grant Superannuation Allowances to County 

Surveyors in certain cases. 

67. An Act toinstitutea Pharmaceutical Society, 
and to regulate the Qualifications of Pharma- 
ceutical Chemists and of Chemists and Drug- 
gists, in Ireland. 

58. An Act to authorise Advances to the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners for enabling them 
to make Loans under divers Acts authorising 
such Loans. 

59. An Act to amend the Public Records (Ire- 
land) Act, 1867, and to make provision for 
keeping safely Parochial Records in Ireland. 

60. An Act to consolidate and amend the Law 
relating to Friendly and other Societies. 

61. An Act to further amend the Law of Entail 
in Scotland. 

62. An Act to alter and amend the Law mine 
to Appeals in Summary Prosecutions before 
Inferior Judges in Scotland. 

63. An Act to repeal the Adulteration of Food 
Acts, and to make better provision for the 
Sale of Food and Drugs in a pure state. 

64, An Act to repeal the Guarantee by Com- 

ies Act, 1867, and to make other provision 
in lieu thereof. 

65. An Act for further amending the Acts re- 
lating to the raising of Money by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and for other pur- 


66. An Act for further promoting the Revision 
of the Statute Law jg Blons yognd certain 
Enactments which have to be in force 
or have become unnece! . 

67. An Act to amend the Laws relating to Pri- 
vate and District Lunatic Asylums in Ireland. 

68. An Act for making further Provision re- 
specting the Department of Science and Art. 

69. An Act to consolidate and amend ¢ertain 
Laws relating to the Militia of the United 


Kingdom. 

70, An Act for further amending the Law re- 
lating to Chimney Swee 

71. An Act to amend the Act of the twenty- 
ninth and thirtieth years of Her Majesty, 
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chapter one hundred and eleven, relating to 
ol Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Eng- 
lan 

72. An Act to continue various expiring Laws. 

73. An Act to amend the Law relating to the 
appointment of certain persons who entered 
the employment of the Home Government of 
India before the thirty-first day of December 
= thousand eight hundred and seventy- 

our. 

74. An Act to amend “The Public Health 
(Scotland) Act, 1867,” and other Sanitary 
Acts, in respect of Loans for Sanitary Purposes. 

75. An Act to amend the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act, 1869. 

76. An Act to make provision for Returns relat- 
pose to Ecclesiastical Fees, and for other pur- 


77. oo ‘Act to amend and extend the Supreme 
Court of Judicature Act, 1873. 

78. An Act to apply a sum out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund to the service of the year ending 
the thirty-first day of March one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-six, and to appro- 

riate the Supplies granted in this Session of 
arliament. 

79. An Act to amend the Law relating to Legal 
Practitioners. 

80. An Act to amend the Act of the twenty- 
first year of the reign of King George the 
Third, chapter forty-nine, intituled “ An Act 
for preventing certain abuses and profana- 
tions on the Lord’s Day called Sunday,” and 
for further amending the law concerning the 
remission of penalties. 

81. An Act to authorise the payment out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the Bani ited Kingdom of 
the Salary of an additional Sheriff Substitute 
in Scotland; and for other purposes. 

82. An Act to afford facilities for the erection, 
enlargement, improvement, and purchase of 
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dwelling-houses for Residences for Teachers of 
certain National Schools in Ireland. 

83. An Act to amend the Law relating to Securi- 
ties for Loans contracted by Local Authorities. 

84. An Act to regulate the Expenses and to 
control the Charges of Returning Officers at 
Parliamentary Elections. 

85. An Act for amending the Foreign Jurisdic- 
tion Acts. 

86. An Act for amending the Law relating to 
Conspiracy, and to the Protection of Pro- 
perty, and for other purposes. 

87. An Act to simplify Titles and facilitate the 
Transfer of Land in England. 

88. An Act to make provision for giving further 
powers to the Board of Trade for stopping 
unseaworthy Ships. 

89. An Act to poosa: AHO with Amendments the 
Acts relating to Loans for Public Works. 

90. An Act to enlarge the powers of County 
Courts in respect of disputes between Em- 
ployers and Workmen, and to give other 
Courts a limited civil jurisdiction in respect 
of such disputes 

91. An Act to establish a Register of Trade 
Marks. 

92. An Act for amending the Law relating to 
Agricultural Holdings in England. 

93. An Act to amend the Copyright of Designs 
Acts 


94, An Act to amend the Law relating to Of- 
fences against the Person. 

95. An Act to amend an Act passed in the ses- 
sion of Parliament held in the thirty-third 
and thirty-fourth years of the reign of Her 
present Majesty, chapter one hundred and 
six, intituled “ An Act to amend the Sanitary 
Act, 1866, so far as relates to the City of 
Dublin.” 

96. An Act to provide for additional payments 
to Teachers of National Schools in Ireland. 
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The Acts contained in the following List, being Pustic Aorts of a Local 


Character, are placed amongst the Locat anp Prrsonat* Acts. 


i. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order under 
“The Land Drai Act, 1861,” relating to 
Lay Improvement, situated in the parishes of 
Westbury-on-Severn, Churcham, and Minster- 
worth, in the county of Gloucester. 

ii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Local Government Board for 
Ireland relating to the Township of Kings- 
town and the Town of Galway. 

vii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Education Department 
under “The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” 
to enable the School Boards for Caister, Nor- 
folk, and Rochford, Essex, to put in force 
“The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845,” 
and the Acts amending the same. 

viii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under 
“The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” to 
enable the School Board for Brighton to put 
in force “The Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1845,” and the Acts amending the same. 

ix. An Act for confirming a Provisional Order 
made under the “Public Health year ope 
Act, 1867,” relating to the parish of Beith in 
the county of Ayr. 

x. An Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
of the Local Government Board relating to 
the Districts of Astley Abbotts, the Borough 
of Barnstaple, the District of Bicester Market 
End, the Special Drainage District of Childs 
Hill, the Districts of Chiswick and Lepton, 
the Boroughs of Saint Alban and Sheffield, 
and the District of Slaithwaite. 

xi. An Act for confirming certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
The General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, 
relating to Bournemouth, Carnlough, Clacton- 
on-Sea, Folkestone, Hythe (Southampton), and 
Withernsea. 

xii. An Act for confirming a Provisional Order 
made under the “ Public Health (Scotland) 
Act, 1867,” relating to the Barony of Fraser- 
burgh in the county of Aberdeen. 

xxxiv. An Act for making provision for facili- 
tating the Manceuvres of Troops to be as- 
sembled during the present Summer. 

xxiii. An Act for confirming a Provisional 
Order made under “'The Public Health (Scot- 
land) Act, 1867,” relating to the Parish of 
Cambuslang, in the county of Lanark. 

Ixxiv. An Act to extend the provisions of the 
Act of the third and fourth years of Her 
Majesty, Chapter One hundred and thirteen, 
relating to Minor Canonries, so as to authorise 
certain arrangements with reference to the 
Minor Canonries in the Cathedral Church of 
Saint Paul in London. 

Ixxv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Districts of Blaydon, Cleator 





Moor, Fairfield, Goole, and Keighley, and to 
the Borough of Lancaster. 

Ixxvi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Districts of Barmouth and Chis- 
wick, the Borough of Harwich, the Districts 
of wry Steg (two), Keighley, Northwich, and 
Saint Neots, and the Borough of Tiverton. 

exvi. An Act for confirming a Provisional Order 
made by the Board of Trade under the 
General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, relating 


to Carlingford Lough. 
exvii. An Act for confirming certain Provisional 
Orders made by the B of Trade under the 


General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, relating 
to Brixham, Carrickfergus, Macduff, and Rose- 
hearty. 

cexviii. An Act to empower the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and Land 
Revenues to convey certain Lands and Pre- 
mises to the Commissioners of Chelsea Hos- 
pital; and for other purposes relating thereto. 

exix. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under “The Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863,” and the Acts 
amending the same. 

exx. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Local Government Board for 
Ireland relating to Coleraine. 

exlvii. An Act for confirming certain Provi- 
sional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under The Tramways Act, 1870, relating to 
the Bristol and Eastern District Tramways 
and the Manchester Corporation Tramways. 

exlviii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Local Government Board 
under the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1867, 
with reference to the City of Oxford, the 
Parish of Stoke-upon-Trent, and the Parishes 
of Sutton Saint Michael and Sutton Saint 
Nicholas in the county of Hereford. 

clxix. An Act for confirming certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, 
relating to Blackburn Gas, Brighton and 
Hove Gas, Littlehampton Gas, North Bierley 
Gas, Weymouth Gas, Wolverhampton Gas, 
Bognor Water, Newington Water, Newport 
(Isle of Wight) Water, and Bridgend (Gla- 
‘morganshire) Gas and Water. 

elxx. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by one of Her Majesty’s Principal Sec- 
retaries of State, in pursuance of the Salmon 
Fishery Act, 1873, relating to the Taw and 
Torridge Salmon Fishery District. 

elxxi. An Act for confirming a Provisional Order 
made under “The General Police and Improve- 
ment (Scotland) Act, 1862,” relating to the 
Burgh of Paisley, in the County of Renfrew. 

clxxii. An Act for transferring to the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners for England certain Es- 
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tates now vested in the Fen Chapel Trustees, 
and to make the Acts relating to the said 
Commissioners applicable thereto. 
clxxiii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under 
“The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” to 
enable the School Board for London to put in 
force “The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 
1845,” and the Acts amending the same. 
elxxiv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under 
“The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” to 
enable the School Board for London to put in 
force “The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 
1845,” and the Acts amending the same. 
elxxv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board relat- 
ing to the District of Aberdare, the City and 
Borough of Bath, the Districts of Bedlington- 
shire, the Buntingford Union, the Cocker- 
mouth Union, and Cowpen, the Borough of 
Denbigh, the District of Hucknall Torkard, 
of the Port Sanitary Authority of Liverpool, 
and the Districts of Newtown and Llanllw- 
chaiarn, Penarth, Teignmouth, West Ham, 
Windhill (two), and Worthing. 
clxxvi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board relat- 
ing to the Boroughs of Abingdon, Basing- 
stoke, the Districts of Bethesda, Bognor, Bow- 
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ness, and Colne and Marsden, the Borough of 
Derby, the Districts of Ebbw Vale, Gilder- 
some, Heston and Isleworth, Hitchin, Mal- 
vern, Newport (Salop), the Runcorn Union, 
Sandown, and Thornhill. 

clxxvii. An Act to amend the Acts relating to 
Chelsea Bridge. 

exciii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board relat- 
ing to the Districts of Leyton and Redditch, 
and the Borough of Totnes. 

exciv. An Act to continue certain Turnpike 
Acts in Great Britain, and to repeal certain 
other Turnpike Acts; and for other purposes 
connected therewith. 

excv. An Act for regulating the Traffic in the 
City of Dublin, and certain other parts of the 
Police District of Dublin Metropolis; and for 
other purposes relating thereto. 

ecxi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board relat- 
ing to the Boroughs of Abingdon and Barns- 
ley, the District of Bradford (Wilts), the Bo- 
roughs of Colchester, Daventry, and Deal, the 
Evesham Union, the Borough of King’s Lynn, 
the Districts of Kirkby Lonsdale and Leigh, 
the Mitford and Launditch Union, the Bo- 
roughs of Nottingham, Hastings, and Stafford, 
the Stockton Union, the Borough of Sudbury, 
and the District of Todmorden. 
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ACTS. 





The Titles to which the Letter P. is prefixed are Public Acts 
of a Local Character. 





fp, i. N Act to confirm a Provisional Order 

under “The Land Drainage Act, 

1861,” relating to Lay Improvement, situated 

in the parishes o: estbury-on-Severn, 

Churcham, and Minsterworth, in the county 
of Gloucester. 

Pp, ii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Local Government Board 
for Ireland relating to the Township of 
Kingstown and the Town of Galway. 

iii, An Act for confirming the re-transfer of 
Columbia Market by the Mayor and Com- 
monalty and Citizens of the City of London 
to the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, and for 
making further provision respecting the main- 
tenance and use of the Market; and for other 


purposes. 

iv. An Act for making better provision respect- 
ing the borrowing of Money by the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers of the City of London, and 
the repayment thereof; and for other pur- 


SES. 

v. ve Act for authorising the Corporation of the 
Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh to apply cer- 
tain funds to the purposes of their hospital 
buildings ; to construct a new sewer; and for 
other purposes. 

vi. An Act for amending an Act passed in the 
third year of the reign of King William the 
Fourth, intituled “An Act for the better 
establishing and securing a fund for providing 
annuities to the widows and children of the 
members of the Faculty of Procurators of 
Glasgow ;” for discontinuing the admission of 
new contributors to the fund; for transferring 
the fund and its liabilities; and for other 
purposes. 

Pp. vii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Education Department 
under “The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” 
to enable the School Boards for Caister, Nor- 
folk, and Rochford, Essex, to put in force 
‘“ The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845,” 
and the Acts amending the same. 

P. viii. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under 
“The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” to 
enable the School.Board for Brighton to put 
in force “The Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1845,” and the Acts amending the same. 

Pp, ix. An Act for confirming a Provisional 
Order made under the “ Public Health (Scot- 
land) Act, 1867,” relating to the parish of 
Beith in the county of Ayr. 





Pp. x. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Districts of Astley Abbotts, 
the Borough of Barnstaple, the District of 
Bicester Market End, the Special Drainage 
District of Childs Hill, the Districts of Chis- 
wick and Lepton, the Boroughs of Saint 
Alban and Sheffield, and the District of 
Slaithwaite. 

Pp, xi. An Act for confirming certain Provi- 
sional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under The General Pierand Harbour Act, 1861, 
relating to Bournemouth, Carnlough, Clac- 
ton-on-Sea, Folkestone, Hythe (Southampton), 
and Withernsea. 

Pp, xii. An Act for confirming a Provisional 
Order made under the “ Public Health (Scot- 
land) Act, 1867,” relating to the Barony of 
Fraserburgh in the county of Aberdeen. 

xiii. An Act to empower the Heckmondwike 
Gas Company to alter and extend their exist- 
ing Works ; to construct new Works, and to 
acquire additional Lands for the same; to 
raise additional Capital; and for other pur- 


oses. 
an An Act for empowering the British Gas- 
light Company, Limited, to enlarge their 
Works and to expend further Capital at 
Norwich ; and for other purposes. 

xv. An Act to amend “ The Southampton Docks 
Act, 1871.” 

xvi. An Act to authorise Diversions of the 
Sutherland and Caithness Railway ; and for 
other purposes. 

xvii. An Act for authorising the East Norfolk 
Railway Company to raise further money; 
for regulating the Capital of the Company; 
and for extending the time for the purchase 
of lands for the extension to Cromer; and for 
other purposes. 

xviii. An Act to enlarge the powers of the Lon- 
don, Tilbury, and Southend Railway Company 
with respect to the providing Steam Commu- 
nication between their railway and Gravesend. 

xix. An Act to confirm an Agreement for the 

urchase by the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
rd of certain lands, tenements, and here- 
ditaments from the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgesses of Liverpool ; and for other purposes. 

xx. An Act for incorporating “The Cleveland 
Gas Company,” and enabling them to con- 
struct Gasworks, and light with Gas Skelton 
and other places in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, . 
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xxi. An Act to enable the Girvan and Port- 
patrick Junction Railway Company to raise 
additional Capital, and attach a preference to 
certain portions of the authorized Capital. 

= = ct for es the Longton Gas 

y to extend their limits of supply; 
or or other 

xxiii, An Act Soe the the extension of the Tyne 
Improvement Commission; and for other 


purposes. 

xxiv. An Act to grant further Powers to the 
Crystal Palace Company. 

xxv. An Act for making and maintaining a 
Bridge for carrying the Road from Treorki 
to Cwm Park, over the River Rhondda Fawr, 
in the county. of Glamorgan. 

xxvi. An Act for enabling the Midland and 
North-eastern Railway Companies to make 
certain Junction Lines of Railway in con- 
nexion with their authorised Railway between 
Swinton and Knottingley; and for other 


purposes. 

xxvii. An Act to dissolve and re-incorporate 
the Broadstairs Gaslight and Coke Company, 
Limited, and to grant them powers to improve 
their Works and increase their Capital ; and 
for other purposes. 

xxviii. An Act to provide for the vesting in the 
ms or, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the city 

ristol Saint Philip’s Bridge in that city ; 
jo for other purposes. 

xxix. An Act for empowering the Local Board 
for the District of Southend in the county of 
Essex to purchase the Pier there ; and for 


other purposes. 

xxx. An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Eastbourne Waterworks Company for the 
construction and maintenance of works and 


otherwise in relation to their undertaking, 
and for regulating their Share and Loan 
Capital ; and for other purposes. 

xxxi. An Act for better supplying the borough 
of Maidenhead and other places in Berkshire 
with Water. 

xxxii. An Act conferring further — on the 
Torbay and Brixham Railway Compan 

xxxiii. An Act to authorise the Chnsatioen 
Gas Company to raise additional capital; to 
confer further powers on them ; and for other 
purposes. 

P. xxxiv. An Act for making provision for fa- 
cilitating the Manceuvres of Troops to be 
assembled during the present Summer. 

xxxv. An Act for authorising the Bristol Port 
and Channel Dock Company to raise further 
money for (amongst other things) the erection 
or purchase of warehouses, depéts, and other 
buildings and conveniences in connexion with 
their Dock; and for other purposes. 

xxxvi. An Act for authorising the Water Trust 
of Greenock to construct further works; to 
raise further money; and for amending the 
provisions of the Acts relating to the Trust ; 
and for other purposes. 

xxxvii. An Act to amalgamate the Undertaking 
of the Portadown, Dungannon, and Omagh 
Junction Railway Company with that of the 
Ulster Railway Company ; and to confer fur- 
pe powers on the last-named Company with 

to their own hsm pong, SO 

wn ~) An Act to empower the Board 

for the District of Ashton-in-Makerfield to 

manufacture Gas, and to supply their District 
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with Gas and Water; and for other pur- 


poses. 

xxxix. An Act to authorise the Cleethorpes Gas 
Company to erect additional Works ; to raise 
further Capital ; and for other purposes. 

xl. An Act for conferring further powers on the 
Local Board for the District of Hindley, in 
the county of Lancaster, to purchase, Lands 
and extend their Gasworks ; to extend the 
Time for the Completion of their Water- 
works ; to amend the Hindley Local Board 
Act, 1872; to empower the Local Board to 
raise further Money ; and for other p , 

xli. An Act for better enabling the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Citizens of Oxford to supply 
Oxford and other places with Water. 

xlii. An Act to authorise the Local Board for 
the District of Pemberton to construct Water- 
works ; and for other purposes. 

xliii, An Act to authorise the Pontypridd Water- 
works Company to make new Waterworks ; to 
extend their limits of supply ; to raise more 
money ; and for other purposes. 

xliv. An Act to empower the Company of Pro- 
prietors of the Staffordshire and Worcestershire 
Canal Navigation to convert their Share 
Capital into Stock, and to create and issue De- 
benture Stock ; and for other p 

xlv. An Act for the Abandonment of the Rail- 
ways authorised by “The Truro and Perran 
Mineral Railway Act, 1872;” and for other 


purposes. ; : 
xlvi. An Act for varying the Leasing Powers 
relating to parts of the site of the Metropoli- 
tan Cattle Market; and for other pu: , 
xlvii. An Act for authorising the Sale of the 
Gravesend Terrace Pier; and for other 


purposes. 

xlviii. An Act for confirming and giving effect 
to an Agreement between the Liverpool Tram- 
ways Company and the Mayor, Aldermen, 
bef Burgesses of the Borough of Liverpool, 
with reference to certain Tramways of the 
Company within the said Borough; and for 
other purposes. 

xlix. An Act to give powers to the Railway 
Passengers Assurance Company with respect 
to the application of Profits and declaration 
of Dividend ; and for other purposes. 

. An Act for ‘authorising the Colchester Gas 
Company to raise additional capital; for in- 
creasing the rates, rents, and charges which 
the Company are now authorised to take; 
and for other purposes. 

li. An Act for granting further powers to the 
Wye Valley Railway Company, and for other 
purposes relating to ” their authorised Under- 
takin 


oe 


lii. An ‘Kot to extend the time limited for the 
compulsory purchase of Lands for so much of 
the Railway authorised by “'The Birmingham 
and Lichfield Junction Railway Act, 1872,” 
as was not abandoned by “ The Birmingham 
and Lichfield Junction Railway Act, 1874;” 
and for other 

liii. An Act to enable the Board of Police of 
Glasgow to make and maintain a new Street 
in the city of Glasgow, and to confirm an 
Agreement relative thereto. 

liv. An Act to further extend the time for the 
completion of Stapenhill Bridge at Burton- 
upon-Trent. 

lv. An Act to empower the Plymouth, Devon- 








port, and Stonehouse Cemetery Company to 
enlarge their Cemetery, and to confer further 
powers upon them in relation to their Under- 


; and for other p' 

hi An kes to further ead te time for the 
Purchase of Lands and for the Construction 
of the Works authorised by “ The Lymington 
Harbour and Docks Act, 1864.” 

lvii. An Act for conferring further powers upon 
the London, Tilbury, and Southend Railway 


ompany. 

lviii. An Act to effect the Drainage of certain 
Mines and Mineral Lands in the county of 
Flint ; and for other purposes. 

lix. An Act for the establishment of a Fruit, 
Vegetable, and Flower Market in the City of 
London, and the extension of the Metropoli- 
tan Meat and Poultry Market there, and the 
abolition of Farringdon Market; and for 
other purposes. 

lx. An Act to authorise the raising of new capi- 
tal by the Ryde and Newport Railway Com- 
pany and the Cowes and Newport Railway 
Company ; and for other purposes. 

lxi. An Act to enlarge the Powers of the East 
London Railway Company for the Completion 
of their Railway, and for the raising of Capi- 
tal; and for other purposes. 

Ixii. An Act to authorise the construction of a 
Bridge across the River Ouse in the city of 
York, with Approaches thereto, and for rais- 
ing, lowering, widening, altering, and im- 
proving certain streets or thoroughfares and 
places within the said city; and for other 


purposes. 

lxiii. An Act for better supplying with Water 
the parish of Worksop in the county of Not- 
tingham ; and for other purposes. 

lxiv. An Act for authorising the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company 
to make a new Branch Railway; for confer- 
ring upon them additional powers; and for 
other purposes. 

lxv. An Act for the abandonment of the Sand- 
bach and Winsford Junction Railway. 

lxvi. An Act to authorise the sale of the Under- 
taking of the Banbridge Extension Railway 
Company by the Court of Bankruptcy in Ire- 
land, and for the dissolution of the said Com- 


ny. 

Inui a. Act to extend the period for the com- 
pulsory purchase of Lands by the Ashton- 
under-Lyne, Stalybridge, and Dukinfield 
ae Waterworks Joint Committee ; and 

or other purposes. 

Ixviii. An Act to provide for the closing of the 
Baybridge Canal, and the sale of the site 
thereof; and for other purposes. 

lxix. An Act for empowering the Local Board 
for the District of Ossettcum-Gawthorpe, in 
the West Riding of the county of York, to 
make Waterworks and to supply Water, and 
to make Sewerage Works po mprovements 
of Streets ; and for other p " 

lxx. An Act to authorise the Mayer Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of the Borough of Rotherham 
to raise more money for their Waterworks 
Undertaking, and to construct a Bridge over 
the River Dun, and to alter certain of the 
provisions of “The Rotherham and Kimber- 
worth Local Board of Health Act, 1863,” 
relating to Markets and Fairs; and for other 
purposes, 
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lexi. An Act for making provision for the 
i and Improvement of the marsh, 
meadow, and other low lands and grounds 
lying on and near the Rivers Darling and 
w, and for the sale of Deepmoor Common 

in the Parish of Berkswich, and of Green 
Common in the Parish of Castle Church, all 
in the county of Stafford; and for other pur- 


OSes. 

Inti. An Act to hl for the maintaining as 
an open space, by the Vestry of the Parish of 
Saint Pancras, of the disused Burial-grounds 
of the Parishes of Saint Pancras and Saint 
Giles-in-the-Fields, and other lands and here- 
ditaments near thereto in the said Parish of 
Saint Pancras; and for other purposes. 

Pp. lxxiii. An Act for confirming a Provisional 
Order made under “The Public Health 
(Scotland) Act, 1867,” rJating to the Parish 
of Cambuslang, in the county of Lanark. 

Pp, lxxiv. An Act to extend the provisions of the 
Act of the third and fourth years of Her 
Majesty, Chapter One hundred and thirteen, 
relating to Minor Canonries, so as to authorise 
certain arrangements with reference to the 
Minor Canonries in the Cathedral Church of 
Saint Paul in London. 

Pp. lxxv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Districts of Blaydon, Cleator 
Moor, Fairfield, Goole, and Keighley, and to 
the Borough of Lancaster. 

Pp. Ixxvi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board re- 
lating to the Districts of Barmouth and Chis- 
wick, the Borough of Harwich, the Districts 
of Heywood (two), Keighley, Northwich, and 
Saint Neots, and the Borough of Tiverton. 

Ixxvii. An Act for better supplying with Gas 
Marlborough and its neighbourhood, in the 
county of Wilts. 

Ixxviii. An Act for removing difficulties attend- 
ing the conduct of the business and the exer- 
cise of the powers of the Prudential Assurance 
Company ; and for other purposes. 

lxxix. An Act to extend the limits of supply of 
the Bath Gaslight and Coke Company, to 
enable that Company to raise additional 

. Capital, and to confer further powers upon 
them; and for other purposes. 

Ixxx. An Act to enable the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of the Borough of Bradford, in 
the West Riding of the county of York, to 
construct and maintain Reservoirs and Con- 
duits for the Storage and Supply of Water ; 
to construct and maintain Gasworks; to effect 
Public Improvements; and for other pur- 


poses.. 

lxxxi. An Act for incorporating a Company for 
supplying with Gas and Water the Townships 
of Millom Below and Chapel Sucken, in the 
Parish of Millom, in the county of Cumber- 
land ; and for other purposes. 

Ixxxii. An Act for extending the Boundaries of 
the Borough of Pontefract, in the West Riding 
of the County of York, and for transferring 
the powers of the Pontefract Street Commis- 
sioners to the Mayor, Aldermen, and Bur- 
gesses of the Borough; and for other pur- 


poses. 

lxxxiii. An Act for dissolving the Portishead 
District Waterworks Company (Limited), and 
for re-incorporating the members thereof with 
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others, and for supplying Water to Portishead 
and neighbouring parishes and places in the 
county of Somerset; and for other purposes. 

Ixxxiv. An Act for better supplying with Water 
the District of Truro in the county of Corn- 
wall; and for other purposes. 

Ixxxv. An Act for incorporating the Market 
Rasen Water Company, and for better sup- 
plying with Water the Town of Market Rasen 
in the county of Lincoln, and the several 
places adjacent thereto; and for other pur- 


poses. 

Ixxxvi. An Act for further empowering the 
Tees Conservancy Commissioners, and for 
amending their Acts; and for other purposes. 

lxxxvii. An Act to amend “The Middlesex In- 
dustrial Schools Act, 1854.” 

Ixxxviii. An Act for authorising the Local 
Board for the District of Widnes in the 
county of Lancaster to extend their Gas and 
Water Limits; to construct additional Gas 
and Water Works; to improve their District 
and raise further Moneys; and for other pur- 
poses. 

Ixxxix. An Act for empowering the Commis- 
sioners of Police of the Royal Burgh of 
Inverness to purchase the Undertaking of the 
Inverness Gas and Water Company, and to 
supply the burgh and places adjacént with 
Water and Gas; and for other purposes. 

xc. An Act to confer further powers on the 
South Devon Railway Company with reference 
to their own Undertaking and the Under- 
taking of the Buckfastleigh, Totnes, and 
South Devon Railway Company ; and for other 
purposes. 

xci. An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Cheshire Lines Committee; and for other 
purposes. 

xcli. An Act for empowering the Leicester 
Waterworks Company to raise additional 
Capital ; and for other purposes. 

xciii. An Act for enabling the North-eastern 
Railway Company to make new Railways and 
Works; and for other purposes. 

xciv. An Act to extend the time for the com- 
pleting of certain Waterworks of the Muni- 
cipal Corporation of Rochdale; to confer fur- 
ther powers on that Corporation for the pur- 
poses of those Waterworks and the better 
Government of the Borough; and for other 
purposes. 

xcv. An Act to authorise the Middlesbrough 
and Stockton Tramways Company, Limited, 
to construct additional Tramways in the 
Borough of Middlesbrough, in the North 
Riding of the county of York; to extend the 
time for constructing and completing their 
authorised works ; and for other purposes. 

xevi. An Act for conferring further powers on 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast Rail- 
way age ag 

xevii. An Act for making a diversion of a por- 
tion of the Glasgow and Yoker Turnpike 
Road, in the county of Lanark, and of the 
Tramway laid down thereon; and for other 
purposes. 

xeviii. An Act to authorise the Brewood and 
Wolverhampton Railway Company to con- 
struct a new Junction with the London and 
North-western Railway; and for other pur- 


uurposes. 
sdk: An Act for enabling the Caledonian and 
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the Glasgow and South-western Railway Com- 
panies to make certain Railways in the county 
of Lanark, and to abandon others in that 
county and in the county of Ayr in connexion 
with their Glasgow and Kilmarnock Joint 
Line ; for extending the period for completing 
another portion of railway connected with 
that line; and for other purposes. 

c. An Act to extend the time for completing 
the Tay Bridge and Newport Railways; to 
authorise the North British Railway Company 
to purchase additional Station Lands, to lay 
down pipes for Distillery Dreg, &c., to aban- 
don part of their Charleston Branch, to com- 
plete the amalgamation of the Devon Valley 
Railway, to contribute a further sum to the 
Harbour Works at Burntisland, to establish 
a Superannuation Fund; and for other pur- 
poses. 

ci. An Act to confer additional Powers on the 
Corporation of the Borough of Salford for 
the Improvement and good Government of 
the said Borough; and for the laying down 
of Tramways in and near thereto; and for 
the raising of further Moneys; and for other 
purposes. 

cii. An Act for enabling the London and North- 
western Railway Company to construct new 
Railways from Bletchley to Northampton and 
Rugby ; and for other purposes. 

ciii. An Act for conferring further powers upon 
the Sheffield and Midland Railway Com- 
panies Committee, and upon the two Com- 
— represented upon that Committee ; and 
or other purposes. 

civ. An Act for supplying the Village of Busby 
and the district adjoining with Water. 

ev. An Act for authorising the construction of 
new Works and the raising of a further sum 
of Money by the Hamilton Waterworks Com- 
missioners ; for transferring the Hamilton 
Waterworks from the Commissioners now 
managing the same to the Magistrates and 
Town Council of the Burgh of Hamilton; 
and for other purposes. 

evi. An Act to authorise the Newport Pagnell 
Railway Company to abandon portions of 
their Undertaking, and to transfer the re- 
mainder thereof to the London and North- 
western Railway Company; and for other 
purposes. 

evii. An Act to grant further powers to the 
Metropolitan Railway Company; and for 
other purposes. 

eviii. An Act for authorising the Governor and 
Company of Chelsea Waterworks to take 
water from the River Thames, in the parish 
of West Moulsey, in the county of Surrey, 
and to construct additional Works, and to 
raise further Moneys; and for other purposes. 

cix. An Act to enable the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of the Borough of Cork to 
remove certain Bridges over the River Lee 
and to erect new Bridges in lieu thereof ; to 
vest in them the existing Bridges over the 
said River, situated in said Borough; to 
enable the Cork Harbour Commissioners to 
contribute ; and for other purposes. 

ex. An Act to grant further powers to the Great 
Northern Railway Company with relation to 
their own and other Undertakings; and for 
other purposes. 

exi. An Act for conferring additional powers on 
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the Midland Railway Company for the con- 

struction of Works, for the raising of Capital, 

and for other purposes in relation to their 
own Undertaking and the Undertakings of 
other Companies. 

exii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Great Western Railway near Swindon to 
Highworth, all in the county of Wilts, to be 
called the Swindon and Highworth Light 
Railway ; and for other purposes. 

exiii. An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Board of Police of Pumtonedes and for 
other purposes. 

cxiv. An Act for authorising the abandonment 
of the Railways and Streets authorised by 
“The London Central Railway Act, 1871;” 
and for other purposes. 

exv. An Act for rendering valid certain Letters 
Patent granted to Francis Gerard Prange 
and William Whitthread for Improvements 
in the Utilization of Sewage. 

P. exvi. An Act for confirming a Provisional 
Order made by the Board of Trade under the 
General Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, re- 
lating to Carlingford Lough. 

P. cxvii. An Act for confirming certain Pro- 
visional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under the General Pier and Harbour Act, 
1861, relating to Brixham, Carrickfergus, 
Macduff, and Rosehearty. 

P. cxviii. ’An Act to empower the Commission- 
ers of Her Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and 
Land Revenues to convey certain Lands and 
Premises to the Commissioners of Chelsea 
Hospital; and for other purposes relating 
thereto. 

P, cxix. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
under “The Drainage and Improvement of 
Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863,” and the Acts 
amending the same. 

Pp, cxx. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Local Government Board for 
Ireland relating to Coleraine. 

exxi, An Act for extending the limits within 
which the Weardale and Shildon District 
Waterworks Company may supply Water, 
and for empowering them to construct addi- 
tional Works and to raise additional Capital ; 
and for other purposes. 

exxii. An Act to dissolve and re-incorporate the 
Broadstairs Waterworks Compary, Limited, 
and to make further provision for the supply 
of Water to the parish of Saint Peter the 
Apostle and Broadstairs, in the Isle of Thanet ; 
and for other purposes. 

exxiii. An Act to authorise the Lord Provost, 
Magistrates, and Council of the City of Glas- 
gow to construct Tramways in the City of 
Glasgow and its neighbourhood; and for 
other purposes. 

exxiv. An Act for conferring further powers 
on the Great Western Railway Company in 
relation to their own Undertaking and the 
Undertakings of other Companies ; and for 
other purposes. 

exxv. An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Com- 
pany with relation to their Undertaking. 

exxvi. An Act for extending the ee, OS of 
the borough of Southport, in the county of 
Lancaster ; and for other p 

exxvii. An Act to enable the Bristol and Exeter 
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Weston-super-Mare ; to transfer to that, Com- 
pany the powers of ‘the Exe Valley Railway 
Company, and to confer further powers upon 
the Company with respect to their Under- 
taking and the Undertakings of the Exe 
Valley and Culm Valley Railway Companies ; 
and for other p 

exxviii, An Act for amending the Edinburgh 
Tramways Act, 1874, in regard to the lines 
of Tramways on North Bridge and North 
Bridge Street, Edinburgh. 

exxix. An Act for pres on. ah on the Cornwall 
Minerals Railway Company further nan 
with respect to the Fal Valley and Temple 
Mineral Railway Companies; and for aie 


purposes. 

exxx. An Act to enable the Dublin, Wicklow, 
and Wexford Railway Company "to acquire 
additional Lands and to construct Works, and 
to extend the time for the compulsory Pur- 
chase of Lands and completion of certain 
authorised Works, and other matters relating 
to their Undertaking. 

exxxi. An Act for dissolving the Alford Gas 
Company (Limited), for re-incorporating the 
Proprietors therein with others, and for con- 
ferring powers on the Company so to be in- 
corporated ; and for other purposes. 

exxxii, An Act to authorise the Belfast Street 
Tramways Company to construct an addi- 
tional Street 4 ote in the county of 
Down ; and for other purposes 

exxxiii: An Act for enabling the Caledonian 
Railway Company to alter the authorised 
lines of Railway and Viaduct across the River 
Clyde for connecting their Railways on the 
south side of Glasgow with their authorised 
Station in Gordon Street in that city ; and for 
other purposes. 

exxxiv. An Act for authorising the Great East- 
ern Railway Company to make two Junction 
Railways at and near Norwich, and various 
improvements of their Railways and Works, 
and for conferring on them further powers in 
relation to their Undertaking and the Under- 
takings of certain other Companies; and for 
other purposes. 

exxxy. An Act for authorising the Kilmarnock 
Water Company to make new Works ; to 
raise additional Capital ; and for other purposes. 

exxxvi. An Act to empower the Blackburn 

Waterworks Company to make ana maintain 

additional Waterworks ; to raise further Capi- 

tal; and for other p 

exxxvii. An Act to provide for the Local Go- 

vernment of the town and further improve- 

ment of the town and harbour of Borrow- 

stounness in the county of Linlithgow; and 

for other purposes. 

exxxviii. An Act to grant further powers to the 

Cork Harbour Commissioners for the Improve- 

ment of the Harbour of Cork. 

exxxix. An Act for authorising the Sale and 

Transfer of the Undertaking of the Crystal 

Palace and South London Junction Railway 

Company to the London, Chatham, and Dover 

Railway Company ; and for other purposes. 

exl. An Act for dissolving and re-incorporating 


the Longwood Gas eaeeny om granting 
fas for wag po Fan with 


p tng a 


the township 
yo Sas pts Ea town- 
men in the West Riding of the 





Railway Company to make a new line to 





county of 
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exli. An Act to authorise the Newport (Mon- 
mouthshire) Gas Company to construct fur- 
ther Works and to raise additional Capital ; 
and for other purposes. 

exlii. An Act to extend the powers of the Tun- 
bridge Wells Gas Company; and for other 


urposes. 

exliii. An Act to authorise the construction of 
a Railway in the county of Stafford from 
Wednesfield to Wyrley Bank, and for other 
purposes connected with the said Railway. 

exliv. An Act to empower the Worthing Gas- 
light and Coke Company to extend their 
limits of Supply ; to raise additional Capital; 
and for other purposes. 

exlv. An Act for making a Railway and Pier 
in the county of Suffolk, to be called “ The 
Felixstowe Railway and Pier ;” and for other 


purposes. 

exlvi. An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Slough Waterworks Company ; and for 
other purposes. 

exlvii. An Act for enabling the Caledonian 
Railway Company to make certain Railways 
and Roads, to acquire certain Lands, and to 
exercise other powers, in the counties of 
Lanark, Renfrew, Forfar, Perth, Edinburgh, 
and Cumberland; for converting and con- 
solidating certain classes of their shares and 
stock ; for vesting in them the Undertaking 
of the Alyth Railway Company; and for 
other purposes. 

exlviii. An Act to authorise the Midland Great 
Western Railway of Ireland Company to 

urchase or lease the Dublin and Meath and 

Navan and Kingscourt Railways; and for 
other purposes. 

exlix. An Act for conferring powers on the 
Marine Aquarium Company, Scarborough 
(Limited) ; and for other purposes. 

cl. An Act to amend and consolidate the Acts 
relating to the Harbour of Dundee ; to trans- 
fer to and vest in the Trustees of the said 
harbour the lighting and buoying of the 
River and Firth of Tay; and for other 


purposes. 

cli. An Act to authorise the Kington and 
Eardisley Railway Company to maintain their 
Railway between Titley and Eardisley ac- 
cording to its existing line and levels; to 
raise further Capital; and for other pur- 


Ses. 

ak tn Act for conferring additional powers on 
the London and North-western Railway Com- 
pany in relation to their own Undertaking 
and the Undertakings of other Companies ; 
and for other purposes. 

cliii. An Act for authorising the London and 
St. Katharine Docks Company to construct 
an Eastern Extension of their Victoria Dock 
upon lands part of the Victoria Dock Estate 
originally acquired by the Victoria (London) 
Dock Company for that purpose, with a new 
entrance from the River Thames at Galleons 
Reach ; and for other purposes. 

cliv. An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Plymouth and Dartmoor Railway Com- 
pany for the construction of Works and the 
raising of Moneys, and otherwise in relation 
to their Undertaking, and for authorising 
Agreements between them and other Railway 
Companies ;' and for other purposes. 

clv. An Act for making a Canal 1 and collateral 
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Cut in the county of Essex, to be called “‘ The 
Romford Canal ;” and for other purposes. 

celvi. An Act for authorising the Lease and 
Transfer of the Whitby, Redcar, and Middles- 
borough Union Railway to the North-eastern 
Railway Company; and for other purposes. 

celvii. An Act for amending the European As- 
surance Society Arbitration Acts, 1872 and 
1873. 

clviii. An Act to confer further powers on the 
Waterford and Central Ireland Railway Com- 
pany and the Kilkenny Junction Railway 
Company with reference to their separate and 
joint Undertakings; and for other purposes. 

clix. An Act to incorporate the Hull Street 
Tramway Company, and to authorise the 
Company to acquire Tramways in the borough 
of Kingston-upon-Hull; to construct other 
Tramways; and for other purposes. 

clx. An Act to consolidate and amend the Acts 
relating to the Harbour and Docks of Leith, 
to authorise the construction of a Wet Dock 


and other Harbour Works, and for other pur- _ 


poses connected therewith. 

clxi. An Act for enabling the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Citizens of the City of Manchester, in the 
county of Lancaster, to extend their Water- 
works, and to make Street Improvements; 
for consolidating the assets and liabilities of 
the several townships of the city; and for 
other purposes. 

clxii. An Act for enabling the London and 
North-western and Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway Companies to make new Railways 
in connexion with the North Union Railway 
between Euxton and Preston; and for other 
purposes. 

elxiii. An Act for making better provision for 
the Sewerage, by means of Main Sewers, of 
parts of the Lathe of Sutton-at-Hone, in the 
county of Kent; and for other purposes. 

elxiv. An Act for authorising the construction 
of a Railway from Llanelly to Mynydd Mawr, 
in the county of Carmarthen ; for conferring 

owers on the Carmarthenshire Railway or 
ramroad Company ; and for other purposes. 
clxv. An Act for the construction of a Railway 
from Tiverton to the Devon and Somerset 
Railway at or near Morebath, in the county of 
Devon ; and for other purposes. 

elxvi. An Act for authorising the London and 
South-western Railway Company to purchase 
additional Lands, to construct additional 
Railways and Works, and to raise further 
Capital; and for confirming an Agreement 
between that Company and the Great Western 
Railway Company and the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty in repect of a Rail- 
way to Portland Breakwater; and for other 
purposes. 

P. clxvii. An Act for confirming certain Pro- 
visional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under The Tramways Act, 1870, relating to 
the Bristol and Eastern District Tramways 
and the Manchester Corporation Tramways. 

P. clxviii. An Act to confirm certain Provi- 
sional Orders made by the Local Government 
Board under the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1867, with reference to the city of Oxford, 
the Parish of Stoke-upon-Trent, and the 
Parishes of Sutton Saint Michael and Sutton 
Saint Nicholas in the county of Hereford. 

P. clxix. An Act for confirming certain Pro- 
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visional Orders made by the Board of Trade 
under the Gas and Water Works Facilities 
Act, 1870, relating to Blackburn Gas, Brighton 
and Hove Gas, Littlehampton Gas, North 
Bierley Gas, Weymouth Gas, Wolverhampton 
Gas, Bognor Water, Newington Water, New- 
port (Isle of Wight) Water, and Bridgend 
(Glamorganshire) Gas and Water. 

P. clxx. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
taries of State in pursuance of the Salmon 
Fishery Act, 1873, relating to the Taw and 
Torridge Salmon Fishery District. 

P. clxxi. An Act for confirming a Provisional 
Order made under ‘“‘ The General Police and 
Improvement (Scotland) Act, 1862,’ relating 
to the Burgh of Paisley, in the County of 
Renfrew. 

P. clxxii. An Act for transferring to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners for England certain 
Estates now vested in the Fen Chapel Trustees, 
and to make the Acts relating to the said 
Commissioners applicable thereto. 
celxxiii. An Act to confirma Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under 
“The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” to 
enable the School Board for London to put in 
force ‘* The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 
1845,” and the Acts amending the same. 

Pp, clxxiv. An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under 
“The Elementary Education Act, 1870,” to 
enable the School Board for London to put 
in force “The Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1845,” and the Acts amending the 
same. 

Pp, clxxv. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board relat- 
ing to the district of Aberdare, the city and 
borough of Bath, the districts of Bedlington- 
shire, the Buntingford Union, the Cocker- 
mouth Union, ~ud Cowpen, ‘he borovgh vf 
Denvigh, the district of Hucknall Torkard, of 
the Port Sanitary Authority of Liverpool, and 
the Districts of Newtown and Llanllwchaiarn, 
Penarth, Teignmouth, West Ham, Windhill 
(two), and Worthing. 

Pp, clxxvi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board relat- 
ing to the Boroughs of Abingdon, Basing- 
stoke, the Districts of Bethesda, Bognor, 
Bowness, and Colne and Marsden, the Borough 
of Derby, the Districts of Ebbw Vale, Gilder- 
some, Heston and Isleworth, Hitchin, Mal- 
vern, Newport (Salop), the Runcorn Union, 
Sandown, and Thornhill. 

P, clxxvii. An Act to amend the Acts relating 
to Chelsea Bridge. 

elxxviii. An Act for effecting the sale and trans- 
fer to the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of 
the Borough of Birmingham, in the county of 
Warwick, of the Undertakings of the Bir- 
mingham Gaslight and Coke Company, and 
of the Birminghan and Staffordshire Gaslight 
Company ; and for other purposes. 

clxxix. An Act for authorising Improvements 

in and near the Precinct of the Savoy and 

near Charing Cross with a view to the opening 
of better communication with the Victoria 

Embankment, and for conferring powers on 

the Metropolitan Board of Works with refer- 

ence to Tooting Graveney Common ; and for 


other purposes, 
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clxxx. An Act to authorise the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Burgesses of the Borough of Old- 
ham in the county palatine of Lancaster to 
abandon and relinquish the construction of 
certain of the Reservoirs and other Works 
authorised by “The Oldham Corporation 
Waterworks Act, 1870,” and to make and 
maintain other Waterworks; and for other 


purposes. 

clxxxi. An Act to confer upon the South. 
eastern Railway Company further powers 
with respect to their own Undertaking, and 
the Undertakings of certain other Com- 
panies ; and for other purposes. 

elxxxii. An Act for conferring further powers 
on the West Lancashire Railway Company 
for the construction of works and the raising 
_of money, and otherwise in relation to their 
Undertaking. 

elxxxiii. An Act for authorising the Teign 
Valley Railway Company to make an exten- 
sion of their Railway to the North Devon 
Railway at Crediton; and to raise further 
moneys; and for authorising agreements be- 
tween them and other Railway Companies; 
and for other purposes. 

clxxxiv. An Act for regulating the affairs of the 
Carmarthen and Cardigan Railway Company ; 
and for other purposes. 

clxxxv. An Act for authorising alterations in 
the design of the authorised works of the 
Milford Docks Company ; and for other pur- 


oses. 

beck An Act to authorise the South Stafford- 
shire Waterworks Company to extend their 
works and limits of supply; and for other 
purposes. 

elxxxvii. An Act to extend the Borough of 
Cardiff, in the county of Glamorgan, and to 
enable the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses 
thereof to construct new streets and other 
works; anito parchsse the Carrut® Water- 
works; and to make further provisions for 
the improvement of the Borough; and for 
other purposes. 

clxxxviii. An Act for empowering the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses of the Borough of 
Birmingham, in the county of Warwick, to 
purchase the Undertaking of the Company of 
Proprietors of the Birmingham Waterworks ; 
and for other purposes. 

elxxxix. An Act for amending and extending 
the Wigan Junction Railways Act, 1874, for 
authorising the construction of additional 
Railways in Lancashire ; and for other pur- 
poses. 

exc. An Act to empower the Channel Tunnel 
Company (Limited) to acquire certain lands 
in the Parish of Sairt Margaret at Cliffe, in 
the county of Kent. 

exci. An Act to authorise the Whitehaven, 
Cleator, and Egremont Railway Company to 
make a branch to Gil , and a deviation 
at Frizington, in the county of Cumberland, 
and other works; to raise further capital ; and 
for other purposes. 

excii. An Act for rendering valid certain Let- 
ters Patent ted to Dugald Campbell for 
an improved process for the treatmeut of 
gowage, and the production of manures there- 
‘rom. 

P. exciii. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board relat- 
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ing to the Districts of Leyton and Redditch; provement of the Borough, and other mat- 
a the Borough of Totnes. ters of Local Government; and for other 


P. cxciv. An Act to continue certain Turnpike 
Acts in Great Britain, and to repeal certain 
other Turnpike Acts; and for other purposes 
connected therewith. 

Pp, excv. An Act for regulating the Traffic in 
the City of Dublin, and certain other parts of 
the Police District of Dublin Metropolis; and 
for other purposes relating thereto. 

excvi. An Act for making a Railway from Ely 
in the county of Cambridge, to Bury Saint 
Edmunds in the county of Suffolk; and for 
other purposes. 

excvii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Midland Great Western Railway of Ireland, 
near the town of Ballysadare in the county of 
Sligo, through the counties of Leitrim and 
Cavan, to the Irish North Western Railway, 
near the town of Enniskillen in the county of 
Fermanagh ; and for other purposes. 

exeviii. An Act for making better provision for 
settlement of differences between the Coast 
Section and the Inland Section of the Cam- 
brian Railways Company; and for other 


purposes, 

excix. An Act for enabling the President and 
Fellows of Sion College, within the City of 
London, to grant Building and Improving 
Leases of certain Lands in the said City, 
and to sell the same Lands and to acquire 
other Lands, and for carrying into effect an 
arrangement relating to Sion Hospital; and 
for other purposes. 

cc. An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Commercial Gas Company, and for the 
Amalgamation with that Company of the 
Ratcliff Gaslight and Coke Company ; and for 
other purposes. 

cci. An Act for granting further powers to the 
Galway, Oughterar!, and Clifden Railway 
Company. 

ecii. An Act to extend the time granted by 
“ The Metropolitan and South-western Junc- 
tion Railway Act, 1872,” for the purchase of 
Lands. 

cciii. An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Sevenoaks, Maidstone, and Tunbridge 
Railway Company ; for the purchase of Lands 
and the raising of Money, and otherwise in 
relation to their Undertaking ; and for other 


purposes. 

eciy. An Act for extending the boundaries of 
the borough of Barrow-in-Furness, and for 
empowering the Corporation to construct ad- 
ditional Waterworks and Gasworks; and for 
defining and extending the powers of the 
Corporation in relation to the management of 
Streets, the regulation of Buildings, the im- 


| 





ecv. An Act for making Railways from the 
Great Eastern Railway at Ely to the Great 
Eastern Railway at Newmarket; and for 
other p : 

cevi. An Act for yr a the Regent’s 
Canal and Dock Company; for the transfer 
to them of the Undertaking of the Regent’s 
Canal Company ; for authorising the con- 
struction of works; for improving and pro- 
viding additional accommodation in connec- 
tion with that Undertaking; and for other 


Purposes. 

cevii. An Act for incorporating a Company, 
and authorising them to make and maintain 
a Dock and other works at Sutton Bridge ; 
and for other purposes. 

ceviii. An Act enabling the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Railway Company to connect their rail- 
way at Hammersmith with the London and 
South-western Railway; and for other pur- 
poses connected with their Undertaking. 

ecix. An Act to authorise the construction of 
Tramways in and near the City of Dublin, 
and for other purposes. 

cex. An Act for making certain Railways be- 
tween the Town of Magherafelt in the county 
of Londonderry, and the Town of Coleraine 
in the same county ; and for other purposes. 

P. ccxi. An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Loeal Government Board re- 
lating to the Boroughs of Abingdon and 
Barnsley, the District of Bradford (Wilts), 
the Boroughs of Colchester, Daventry, and 
Deal, the Evesham Union, the Borough of 
King’s Lynn, the Districts of Kirkby Lons- 
dale and Leigh, the Mitford and Launditch 
Union, the Boroughs of Nottingham, Hast- 
ings, and Stafford, the Stockton Union, the 
Borough of Sudbury, and the District of 
Todmorden. 

ecxii. An Act to incorporate a Company for 
making a Railway from the Holme and Ram- 
sey Railway at Ramsey, to the Great Eastern 
Railway at Somersham ; and for other pur- 
poses. 

ceexiii. An Act for making a Railway to connect 
the Railways on the south side of Dublin; 
and for other purposes. 

ecxiv. An Act for incorporating the Stroud 
Water Company, and for conferring powers 
on that Company ; and for other purposes. 

ecxv. An Act to confer further powers on the 
Magistrates and Council of the Royal Burgh 
of Burntisland, with reference to the Harbour 
of Burntisland ; and for other purposes, 











PRIVATE ACTS, 


PRINTED BY THE QUEEN’S PRINTER, 


AND WHEREOF THE PRINTED COPIES MAY BE GIVEN IN EVIDENCE. 


1. N Act to amend and extend the Corn- 
wallis Estate Act, 1870. 

2. An Act for authorising the working and 
granting Leases of the Mines and Minerals 
under the Settled Estates devised by the Will 
of Charles Paget, late of Ruddington Grange, 
in the county of Nottingham, deceased ; and 
for other purposes. 

3. An Act to vest in Trustees powers to grant 
Building and other Leases of, and to sell and 
exchange the Estates devised by the Will of 
John Gerard Leigh, Esquire, deceased, and to 
give other powers to such Trustees for the 
management and improvement of such Estates ; 
and for other purposes. : 

4, An Act for extending the powers exercisable 


by virtue of “The Paddington Mstato Act, | 


i871,” and the therein-recited Acts, by the 
Lessees of the Estate, with the consent of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, of 
granting Building or Repairing Leases, and 
of accepting surrenders of existing Leases of 
four hundred acres, part of the Estate (and of 
granting new Leases in lieu of the surrendered 
Leases), by enabling Agreements to be made 








with the Commissioners for leasing or other- 
wise dealing with the excess of acreage over 
the four hundred acres. 

5. An Act for authorising the raising of Money 
on the Security of Estates in the county of 
Glamorgan, settled by the Will of the Right 
Honourable Other Archer, late Earl of Ply- 
mouth, deceased, and the Application of the 
Money for the Improvement of parts of the 
Estates, in order to render them available as 
Building Lands; and for extending the Power 
of granting Mineral Leases conferred by the 
said Will; and for other purposes. 

6. An Act to authorise the sale of certain por- 
tions of the Forest of Monar called the 
Grazings and Shealings of Glenuiack (other- 
wise Glenuiag’ end Pollaady, in the county 
of Ross, being part of the entailed estates 
now held by Sir Arthur George. Ramsay 
Mackenzie, of Coul, Baronet, and to authorise 
the purchase of other lands to be entailed; 
and for other purposes. 

7. An Act for amending “ Charles Sheils’ Alms- 

houses Charity Act, 1864,” and ‘Charles 

Sheils’ Almshouses Charity Act, 1866,” 














RETURN to an Order of the Honourable The House of Commons, 
dated 4 August 1875 ;—/for, 

















(Sir Charles Forster.) 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE, SESSION 1875. 





A RETURN “of the Number of Days on which Taz Hovsz Sar in the Session of 1875, stating 
for each Day, the Date of the Month, and the Day of the Week, the Hour of Meeting, and 
the Hour of Adjournment; and the Total Number of Hours occupied in the Sittings of The 
House, and the Average Time; and showing the Number of Hours on which The House Sat 
each Day, and the Number of Hours after Midnight ; and the Number of Entries in each Day’s 
Votes and Proceedings ” (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 0.127, of Session 1874). 
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Mar. 1|M 4) 8 3014 301 - 68 » 29|\Th] 411 380; 9 380)1 30 82 
» 81 Be 41/12 4518 451 0 45 32 » 30\|F S13 Mel 36F 3.28 66 
nore 12| 5 46|5 45) -'- 55 Breere 
» 4% 4/11 3019 30) 1 30] 46 Total... |20 - - I171 0/20 45)\1,444 
in Oe 4/1 15/9 15! 1 15 40] May 3;M 4; 1 80} 9 30) 1 30; 105 
» 8|M 4/1 15/9 16; 1 15 645 , 4/Tu} 2{1 380j)11 30) 1 30 78 
» 91Tul 4/12 16/7 15] = - 551 ,, 5|W1 1215 50|5 50)- - 48 
» 10|W| 12] 6 55|5 55) - - 471, 6|Th| 4/1 15}9 15/1 15] 651 
* SEEO re CLS. er 3 @ 658i , TIF 4/12 45) 8 45) 0 465 56 
a wie 4/12 45|8 45 0 46 55 4 10\M 4:3 OFS: .@ 3. Gb ae 
» 15|M 4} 1 15|9 16; 1 165 63f ,, 11/Tu| 2|9 10/7 10/- - 46 
» 16) Tu 4/1 380/)9 30| 1 30 56) ,, 12;W 1 12/5 55) 5 55 - - 72 
» 17)W 12} 56 80/5 50 - - 36 , 13/Th} 4/1 15) 9 15) 1 15) 112 
» 18|Th 4/1 380}9 30' 1 30 81f , 20/Th 4/1 15}9 151 16 81 
oo 191F 4/1 46519 45) 1 465 534 ,, 21\/F 4/1 465) 9 45) 1 46 66 
» 221M 4i-1 °° Oe G24 '¢ 764 4, 24|M 4/2 0}10 0O|2 OO; 104 
» 23|Tul 4/1 Of9 O11 oO} 78, 25/Tal 2f12 O10 o|- -| 86 
» 27iTh 4/1 15;9 151 165 90 
| » 2IF | 4/2 O10 O12 Oo; 84 
Total... |17 | --| - - (189 45) 14 80) 956 §Total...|15 |---| - - [184 25/15 30)1,197 
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OF THE HOUSE, sESsION 1875. 
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SUMMARY. 





Month Days of} Hours of| Hours after | Entries in 
‘ . Sitting.| Sitting. |] Midnight. | Votes. 





1875 a. OM H. M. 
February...... 15 80 30 0 46 1,277 
Mareh access ses 17 139 465 14 30 956 
ROED . aivencter 20 171 0 20 465 1,444 
MOF cov ciecesess 15 134 25 156 30 1,197 
JUNC. esse ceeeee 22 194 25 21 16 1,448 
WEI seveicdecees 23 215 15 28 15 1,437 
AUQUSt...se0008 9 66 25 10 30 585 





Total......} 121 |1,001 25 | 111 80 8,344 























Average Time of Sitting, 8 Hours 16 ,°,, Minutes, 





DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE, SESSION 1875—(Part. Paper 0.139.) 





SUMMARY. 


Number of Divisions on Public Business before Midnight 


Ditto , ” i after Midnight 
Ditto—Private Business un before Midnight 


Ditto jn met after Midnight 
Total Number of Divisions in Session 1875 








